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CHAPTEE  XL. 

TEXAS,  OBEGOK,  AND  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 

Mabch  fourth,  1821,  the  day  whereon,  according  to  law, 
Monroe  should  a  second  time  have  taken  the  oath  of  office, 
fell  on  a  Sunday.  Never  in  our  history  had  such  an  event 
happened  on  such  a  day,  and,  considering  the  peculiar  char- 
acter which  the  Christian  world  has  given  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  Monroe  was  uncertain  what  to  do.  Kegard  for  the 
Sabbath  prompted  him  to  put  off  the  oath  till  the  morrow. 
Regard  for  his  duty  prompted  him  to  take  it  the  moment  his 
first  term  expired.  In  the  end  his  religious  feelings  tri- 
umphed, and  he  was  sworn  into  office  at  noon  on  March  fifth, 
thereby  establishing  a  precedent  which  has  twice  been  fol- 
lowed since  his  death. 

The  first  important  act  of  his  second  term  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Governorship  of  Florida. 
After  two  years  of  delay,  due  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain, 
the  Florida  treaty  of  1819  had  at  last  been  ratified  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  reratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
Washington's  birthday,  1821.  Time  did  not  serve  to  organ- 
ize the  new  territory;  hence,  beyond  spreading  over  it  the 
revenue  laws  and  the  law  against  the  slave-trade,  and  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  invest  the  powers  of  the  existing 
Government  in  a  proper  person,  no  legislation  had  been  at- 
tempted when  the  session  closed.  Whoever  was  sent  as  Gov- 
ernor would  be  invested,  therefore,  with  all  the  immense 
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powers  of  the  old  Captain-General  of  Cuba  and  the  old  Gov- 
ernors of  Spanielj  Florida,  save  that  lie  could  neither  levy  t&xea 
□or  grant  land.  For  this  post  a  man  of  the  utmost  prudence 
was  needed.  But  it  pleased  Monroe  to  select  Jacknon,  be- 
cause, in  hia  opinion,  some  amends  were  due  for  the  attack 
made  upon  the  general  in  the  House  of  Representatives  twa 
years  before;  because  the  victory  at  New  Orleans  had  given 
liini  a  popularity  such  aa  was  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  Ameri- 
can then  living;  and  because,  by  a  recent  act  of  Congress, 
he  was  about  to  be  turned  out  of  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States. 

The  law  provided  that  after  June  first,  1821,  there  should 
be  but  one  major-general,  and,  as  Jackson  was  the  youngest 
in  commission,  he  must  go.  That  the  nation  might  be  spared 
the  odium  of  discarding  the  moat  distinguished  soldier  then 
in  her  service,  Monroe  at  once  appointed  him  Governor  of 
Florida,  and  commisaioner  to  receive  the  territory  from  the 
Spaniards.  He  promptly  accepted  the  office,  and,  while 
James  Grant  Forbes  was  despatched  in  the  sloop  of  wat 
Hornet  to  carry  the  order  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Captain- 
General  of  Cuba  for  the  delivery  of  the  province,  and  bring 
back  the  neceasary  orders  for  the  surrender  of  Florida,  ita 
forts,  and  its  archives  to  the  American  commissioner,  Jack' 
son  travelled  slowly  southward  to  Pensacola.  At  that  city, 
in  July,  amid  the  tears  and  sobs  of  the  people,  the  province 
was  fnrnially  delivered  to  the  Americans. 

Had  the  weeping  Spaniards  at  Penaat^ola  looked  over  thfl 
world  on  that  memorable  July  ilay,  they  could  have  found  no 
spot  on  earth  so  blessed  aa  the  Ignited  States,  no  people  so  proft- 
parous  and  happy  as  those  witli  whom  their  lot  was  cast- 
Abroad,  near  by,  around  them  on  every  hand,  were  nationi 
struggling  desperately  fur  a  little  of  that  kind  of  liberty  of 
which  henceforth  it  was  to  be  their  prii-ilege  to  enjoy  so 
much.  With  all  the  details  of  the  revolutions  and  coimter 
revolutions  of  Mexico  and  Colombia,  Guatemala,  Chili, 
Buenoe  Ayres,  Naples,  Greece,  Portugal,  and  Spain  we  ar* 
most  happily  not  concerned.  Yet  the  story  nf  them  must  be 
told  with  some  fulness  if  we  are  to  understand  two  memorabk 
events  of  Monroe's  second  admuustration — the  annouDcemeBl 
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of  the  doctrine  that  bears  his  name,  and  the  early  settlement 
of  Texas. 

The  uprising  of  the  Spaniards  against  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
in  June,  1808,  had  been  followed  by  a  struggle  between  the 
new  King  and  the  revolutionary  juntas  that  sprang  up  in 
every  Spanish  city  and  struggled  for  control  of  the  American 
colonies.  Chief  among  these  dependencies  of  the  Crown 
was  Mexico.  There  the  natives  of  Spain  and  the  Mexi- 
cans in  office,  influenced  by  the  emissaries  of  Bonaparte, 
would  gladly  have  obeyed  the  order  of  the  Council  of 
the  Indies  and  declared  for  King  Joseph.  The  Viceroy 
Iturigaroy  and  the  Mexican  people,  led  by  the  agents  of  the 
junta  of  Seville,  were  for  adhering  to  Ferdinand  Seventh; 
but,  when  agents  of  other  juntas  appeared  and  claimed  to 
govern  the  country,  the  people  in  their  distraction  appealed 
to  the  viceroy  to  establish  a  revolutionary  government 
for  Mexico.  As  he  was  about  to  comply,  the  Spaniards 
holding  office  under  the  Crown  seized  and  committed  him  to 
the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  When  the  junta  of  Seville 
heard  of  this,  it  approved  the  act,  and  appointed  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mexico  viceroy.  He  was  soon  removed,  however, 
and  the  government  intrusted  to  the  Court  of  Audience, 
which  held  it  when  the  victories  of  Napoleon  in  Spain  scat- 
tered the  junta  of  Saville  for  the  time  being.  It  reassembled, 
however,  at  Cadiz,  and  sent  out  Don  Jose  Venegas  as  viceroy. 

The  dispersion  of  the  junta  had  been  the  signal  for  a  re- 
volt of  the  native  Mexicans  under  the  lead  of  Don  Miguel 
Hidalgo,  a  curate  of  Dolores,  in  the  province  of  Guanaxuato. 
Half-breeds  and  Creoles,  Indians  and  mestizos,  even  royal 
troops,  hurried  to  his  standard,  and,  with  an  army  growing 
as  it  marched,  he  set  off  for  and  took  the  city  of  Guanaxuato. 
The  revolt  now  became  general,  and  Hidalgo,  after  providing 
abundance  of  munitions  with  the  money  found  in  the  city 
treasury,  started  for  Mexico.  His  troops  were  many  and  en- 
thusiastic; his  supplies  were  plentiful;  all  opposition  melted 
away  as  he  approached,  and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to 
stop  his  triumphant  progress.  But,  though  the  viceroy  had 
few  troops,  he  had  a  weapon  which  to  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious rabble  that  followed  Hidalgo  was  far  more  terrible 
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than  guns  and  soldiers — the  spiritual  arms  of  Rome.  This 
he  used,  and  Hidalgo  and  his  followers  were  excommunicated. 
To  weapons  of  this  sort  the  revolted  priest  paid  no  heed,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  But 
his  people  had  deserted  him  in  such  numbers  that  he  was 
forced  to  retreat,  was  pursued,  betrayed,  taken,  and  executed 
in  the  usual  Mexican  way.  One  of  his  followers,  Bernardo 
Qutierres,  made  good  his  escape,  and,  after  a  long  flight  across 
Texas,  found  refuge  at  Natchitoches,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Lieutenant  Augustus  W.  Magee. 

Magee  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  had  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  Wilkinson  school  of  soldiers  on  the  frontier,  and 
was  quickly  persuaded  by  Gutierres  to  joint  in  an  attempt  to 
conquer  Texas.  To  get  followers  was  an  easy  matter,  for  the 
neutral  strip  which  lay  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Arroyo 
Hondo  had  long  been  inhabited  by  a  lawless,  desperate  set 
of  freebooters,  who  lived  by  plundering  the  overland  trade 
between  Mexico  and  New  Orleans,  and  were  ready  for  any 
enterprise  however  reckless.  A  call  to  them  to  join  the  "  Ke- 
publican  Army  of  the  North  "  and  receive  forty  dollars  a 
month  and  a  league  of  land  in  the  Bepublic  of  Texas  was 
promptly  responded  to,  and  in  June,  1812,  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  under  Outierres,  began  their  march  for  Spanish  Bluffs, 
on  the  Trinity  river.  With  the  history  of  that  army — ^how 
it  captured  Nacogdoches  and  the  fort  at  Spanish  Bluffs;  how 
it  crossed  the  Colorado  and  was  besieged  by  Don  Manuel  de 
Salcedo,  Governor  of  Texas,  at  La  Bahia;  how  it  drove  him  to 
San  Antonio;  how  it  captured  the  town,  and  treacherously 
put  to  death  Salcedo,  Simon  de  Herrera,  Gt)vemor  of  New 
Leon,  and  a  host  of  officers — need  not  be  related.  With  the 
capture  of  San  Antonio  success  left  the  Republicans.  They 
deposed  Gutierres,  placed  Don  Jos6  Alvarez  Toledo  in  com- 
mand, were  defeated,  and  in  two  months'  time  the  few  that 
remained  were  back  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sabine. 

After  establishing  a  camp  at  Gtdnes's  Ferry,  Toledo  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  collected  arms,  ammunition,  and 
a  few  men,  whom  he  led  to  El  Puente  del  Key,  a  place  be- 
tween Vera  Cruz  and  Jalapa,  fortified  it,  and  waited  for  the 
troops  of  the  Mexican  republic  to  join  him. 
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The  fall  of  Hidalgo  had  not  ended  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. Another  priest,  Moreloe  by  name,  had  rebelled, 
had  raised  an  army  in  the  southwestern  provinces,  had  won 
i  great  battle  at  Tixtla,  and  had  summoned  a  congress  to  meet 
it  Chilpanzingo,  which  in  1812  published  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, and  sent  Don  Jose  Manuel  Herrera  to  represent 
the  Mexican  republic  in  the  United  States.  But  with  the 
death  of  Morelos,  while  on  his  way  to  join  Toledo  at  El  Pu- 
ente  del  Key,  the  cause  of  the  BepubUcans  languished,  and 
the  duty  of  reviving  it  fell  on  Herrera. 

For  three  years  his  efforts  were  fruitless;  but  in  Decem- 
ber, 1815,  Don  Luis  Aury,  with  three  small  vessels,  broke 
through  the  Spanish  fleet  which  then  besieged  Cartagena 
tnd  escaped.  Qathering  about  him,  as  commodore  of  the  joint 
fleet  of  Mexico,  Venezuela,  La  Plata,  and  New  Granada,  some 
fifteen  vessels,  Aury  was  about  to  scour  the  gulf  when  Her- 
rera persuaded  him  to  co-operate  in  another  attempt  to  con- 
quer Texas.  Learning  from  the  former  pirates  of  Barataria  of 
Ae  splendid  harbor  afforded  by  Galveston  Bay,  the  commo- 
dore and  the  Minister  decided  to  occupy  it,  and  in  September, 
1816,  landed  on  its  beach,  raised  the  flag  of  the  republic,  es- 
tablished a  government,  and  chose  Aury  civil  and  military 
Governor  of  Texas  and  Galveston  Island,  which  were  de- 
clared part  of  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico. 

Success  now  seemed  near.  Men  joined  him  from  the 
United  States.  The  pirates  of  Barataria,  glad  of  a  place  of 
refuge,  took  service  under  his  flag.  A  great  slave-trade  which 
he  opened  with  New  Orleans  brought  money,  and,  what  was 
equally  important,  his  army  was  increased  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  Xavier  Mina,  a  gallant  soldier  of  Navarre,  with 
arms,  ammunition,  military  stores,  and  two  hundred  well- 
oflScered  troops.  By  the  spring  of  1817  there  were  thus  gath- 
ered at  Galveston  some  six  hundred  fighting  men  under  three 
commanders — Aury,  Xavier  Mina,  and  Colonel  Perry — all 
ready  and  eager  to  act.  Just  at  this  time  some  letters  taken 
by  a  privateer  from  a  Spanish  ship  made  known  the  defence- 
less state  of  the  town  of  Soto  la  Marina — sixty  miles  up 
the  Santander  river — and  against  this,  in  April,  the  three 
commanders  set  out    It  fell  without  opposition,  and  with  its 
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{til  the  expedition  ended  and  the  leaders  parted.  Auiy,  in 
A  6t  of  jealousy,  went  back  to  Galveston.  Mina,  eager  for 
more  roiKjuest^,  annouDeed  his  determination  to  inarch  farther 
inlaiid.  Perry,  protesting  that  such  a  marcli  was  madness, 
led  hiti  troopti  towar<l  the  United  States.  Ill  fortune  attended 
tfauin  all.  Mina  was  captured  by  the  royal  troops  and  put  to 
dnath;  Perry,  after  a  desperate  fight  at  I^  Bahia,  in  which 
Ovory  man  who  followed  him  was  slain,  blew  out  his  brains 
on  the  field  of  battle;  Aurj,  on  his  return  to  Galveston,  foimd 
the  [>lac4<  in  the  hands  of  the  pirates,  with  Lafitto  in  command, 
lind,  after  a  vain  effort  to  establish  himself  at  Mutagorda,  be 
wilru]  away  to  join  McGregor  at  Amelia  Island,  whence  the 
United  States  drove  him  out. 

With  ISll)  came  the  Spanish  treaty,  the  adoption  of  the 
Sabine  aa  fiart  of  the  boundary,  and  the  rdliniguisbment  of  the 
olainis  of  the  United  States  to  Texas.  All  over  the  southwest 
that  treaty  awakened  profound  indignation,  but  nowhere  did 
it  rifle  bo  high  as  in  the  town  of  Natclioz.  From  it  bad  gone 
out  OBcli  of  the  expeditions  which  since  the  days  of  Philip 
Nolan  had  invaded  Texafl.  To  it  had  come  for  refuge  every 
leader  who,  aft^r  his  diiseomfiture,  had  escflpe<l  death.  In  it 
■a  a  great  river  town  enjoying  a  fine  trade  with  the  interior 
ot  'I'l-nncjWM!  was  gathered  the  most  reckless,  lawless,  cntei^ 
liriaing  (io|mlation — flatboatmen,  steamboatmen,  frontiera- 
inun — to  bit  found  on  the  river.  To  tliem  an  appeal  was  made 
by  the  leadent  of  the  new  attempt,  and  at  a  public  meeting 
ft  ootupuny  of  Hrtventy-Gve  volunteers  was  raised  for  the  to- 
Ttaion  of  Ti'xas.  Dr.  .Fames  Long,  who,  after  serving  as  a 
lurgeon  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  had  settled  at  Natchez, 
waa  chutwn  to  conimoml,  and  early  in  June  the  little  band  set 
out  for  Nai<figdix>heA.  As  they  passed  across  Louisiana  and 
■trowed  the  Bnhine  and  entered  the  old  neutral  ground,  every 
■iirvlvor  of  former  Imnda  hurried  to  join  them,  bo  that  when 
Maoogilnchiit  wan  reached  Ixing  had  with  him  some  three 
bundr^l  in^n.     Among  them  was  Remanlo  Gutierres. 

At  NacogdiHiheit  rho  "patriots" — so  they  called  them- 
■slvu* — Mttiihltuhed  a  proviitional  government,  appointed  a  su- 
pmini)  I'ouni'il  of  nine,  and  iwiued  a  proclamation  declaring 
ToxM  lu  Iw  a  free  and  independent  republic.     The  citJaena 
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The  ifiM|MMi>i>  cwwfl  ikoi  fawjuadpd  to  make  laws  for 
nkiiig  lerouie  aad  dinwing  of  ife  pnbfir  lands,  esULbBahed 
a  priniing  offiee,  and  dfUMliilri  Goiosicil  Games  to  Ga^nea- 
ton  to  ask  aid  of  Taihlr  The  oU  pirate  rhipf  aaBorcd  the 
officer  that  Long  had  hk  heat  wiAa  for  fanpffls,  bra  told  hua 
that  the  fate  of  Petir,  IGna,  and  a  hoei  of  ocbeR  osght  to 
show  how  idle  it  was  to  wige  war  hy  land  with  a  anall  foive 
of  men.  Long,  howef  er,  would  not  profit  by  the  advice^  and. 
tfiitikiwg  that  a  peraoiial  Tiat  to  Lafitte  might  bring  sneeeaB, 
he  set  off  for  Galveston,  and  got  baek  to  £nd  the  RoTalisI 
army  close  at  hand,  his  own  forces  scattered^  and  with  diffi- 
culty made  his  esciqpe  to  the  United  States. 

Scarcely  had  Long  and  his  troops  been  scattered  when 
Moses  and  Stephen  Anstin^  the  final  conqnerors  of  Te.xas. 
made  their  appearance.  Moses  Austin  was  a  native  of  Dur> 
ham,  in  Connecticut,  but,  after  a  series  of  migrations,  had 
taken  up  his  abode  about  1800  at  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri, 
then  a  part  of  Spanish  Louisiana.  Whether  it  was  the  restless 
spirit  which  had  driven  him  half  across  a  continent,  or  the 
treaty  of  1819,  or  the  rapid  settlement  of  Missouri,  that 
turned  his  attention  to  Texas  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  known  that 
in  that  year  he  began  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  best  way  of 
bringing  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  Texas  before  tho  au- 

»  bsned  at  Nacogdoches,  June  28,  1819.    Printed  in  full  in  Nile's  Register, 
ToL  xtU,  p.  81. 
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thorities  of  Old  Spain.  He  was  advised  to  apply  to  the  au- 
thorities of  New  Spain,  and  in  1820  set  out  for  Bexar  to  do 
so.  The  story  is  related  that  Governor  Martinez,  to  whom 
he  applied,  treated  him  as  an  intruder,  bade  him  quit  the 
province,  and  that  he  was  actually  on  his  way  out  when 
he  fell  in  with  the  Baron  de  Bastrop,  whose  name  is 
forever  associated  with  that  of  Aaron  Burr.  Bastrop,  it  is 
certain,  took  up  his  cause,  explained  his  purposes  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  obtained  leave  to  draw  up  a  memorial  asking  per- 
mission to  colonize  three  hundred  American  families  in  the 
northeastern  inland  provinces.  While  the  paper  was  on  its 
way  to  the  Conmiandant-G^neral  Don  Joaquin  Arredondo  at 
Monterey,  Austin  started  back  to  the  United  States.  But  be- 
tween Bexar  and  the  Sabine  he  was  robbed  and  left  to  find  his 
way  as  best  he  could  to  the  Louisiana  settlements.  The  ex- 
posure and  suffering  were  too  much  for  him,  and  in  June, 
1821,  he  died,  laying  a  solemn  injunction  on  his  son,  Stephen 
F.  Austin,  to  go  on  with  the  scheme. 

The  injunction,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  obeyed;  indeed, 
no  sooner  was  the  father  buried  than  the  son  hastened  to  San 
Antonio,  conferred  with  the  Governor,  selected  his  tract,  and 
drew  up  the  plan  for  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  set- 
tlers. The  tract  selected  stretched  along  the  coast  from  Gal- 
veston Bay  to  Matagorda  Bay,  and  ran  inland  to  the  great 
highway  connecting  Nacogdoches  and  Bexar. 

The  terms  of  the  grant  required  four  things.  Three  hun- 
dred families  must  be  brought  in  from  Louisiana;  each  set- 
tler must  be  a  Roman  Catholic  or  become  so  before  he  put 
foot  on  the  soil  of  Texas;  must  give  evidence  of  good  char- 
acter and  good  habits;  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  swear  to  uphold  the  government  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  All  who  came  on  those 
conditions  were  to  be  assigned  tracts  of  lands  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  family,  and  were  to  pay  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  an  acre.* 

To  find  settlers  ready  to  go  on  such  terms  was  an  easy 

*  Sftdi  nuui,  640  icrw ;  a  wife,  S20  acres ;  eadi  ohild,  160  acres ;  for  t^dk 
sUtc  the  owner  was  to  hare  80  acres. 
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matter,  and  in  November,  1821,  the  schooner  Lively,  with 
eighteen  emigrants,  sailed  for  Matagorda  Bay,  while  Austin 
with  fourteen  more  went  on  by  land  to  the  Brazos,  down 
which  he  hurried  to  the  coast  to  meet  the  Lively.  But 
of  the  schooner  and  her  company  no  tidings  of  any  kind  ever 
reached  him.  For  three  months  he  waited  and  searched  the 
coast,  and  then  in  despair  went  on  to  San  Antonio  to  report 
his  loss  to  the  Governor. 

It  was  March,  1822,  when  Austin  reached  the  city  and 
heard  with  amazement  that  Mexico  was  in  rebellion  against 
Spain.  In  1816,  when  Apodaca  succeeded  Calleja  as  Viceroy 
of  Mexico,  he  found  the  Bepublicans  dispersed  but  far  from 
conquered,  and,  in  the  hope  of  winning  them  back,  adopted 
a  mild  policy  of  forgiveness.  This  proved  successful.  Leader 
after  leader  threw  down  his  arms,  till  between  Mexico  city 
and  Acapulco  there  was  but  one  band  of  Bepublicans  under 
arms.  Their  stronghold  was  a  mountain  on  the  road  between 
the  two  cities,  and  was  most  difficult  of  access;  their  leaders 
were  Guarero,  Asensio,  and  Bradbum,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
who  had  gone  to  Mexico  with  Mina,  and  their  number  about 
fifteen  hundred. 

In  the  hope  of  overcoming  this  last  remnant  of  the  Be* 
publicans,  the  viceroy  appointed  Augustine  Iturbide  to  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  gave  him  some 
three  thousand  troops,  sent  him  to  Iguala,  on  the  road  to 
Acapulco,  and  bade  him  disperse  the  rebels.  But  before 
Iturbide  had  time  to  act  news  came  of  the  revolution  in  Old 
Spain,  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the 
introduction  of  reforms  which  aroused  and  alarmed  the 
clergy.  A  cry  for  independence  of  the  mother  country  was 
immediately  raised,  which  Iturbide  was  not  slow  to  turn  to 
his  own  profit,  and  from  his  camp  at  Iguala  he  issued  his  pro- 
nunciamento  in  February,  1821.  This  famous  plan  proposed 
that  Mexico  should  be  turned  into  a  limited  constitutional 
monarchy;  that  the  Crown  should  be  offered  to  each  member 
(if  necessary)  of  the  Bourbon  family,  beginning  with  Ferdi- 
nand Seventh;  and  that,  if  all  refused  it,  the  Mexican  Cortes 
should  select  the  king.  A  field-marshal  with  an  army  was  at 
once  sent  against  Iturbide.    But  the  clergy,  the  soldiers,  the 
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vbole  people  were  belund  him,  and  in  four  months'  time 
Mexico  was  in  their  handa  and  Apodaca  in  priaon.  Hardly 
had  these  events  happened  when  Lieutenant-General  Uon 
Juan  O'Donoju,  sent  out  by  the  reformed  government  of 
Spain,  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  approved  what  Iturbido  bad 
done,  requested  an  interview,  met  him,  and,  on  August 
twenty -fourth,  signed  and  published  the  treaty  of  Cordova, 
Till  Spain  could  act,  a  regency  of  six  persons,  with  Iturbide 
president,  was  to  administer  government;  and  until  a  con- 
gress could  assemble  a  junta  of  five  persons  was  to  act 
legislature.  As  Spain  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Cordi 
Mexico  became  free  and  independent. 

The  first  Congress  under  the  new  order  of  things 
bled  on  February  twenty-fourth,  1822,  and  was  already  well 
on  in  a  quarrel  with  Iturbide  when  Austin  arrived  at  San 
Antonio  and  was  told  by  tbe  Governor  that  he  must  obtain 
a  confirmation  of  bis  grant  by  the  Congress.  Tbe  prospect 
of  success  was  poor;  but  be  proceeded  to  Mexico,  where 
he  found  Hayden  Edwards,  Robert  Lefwitch,  Green  Dewitt, 
three  Cherokee  chiefs — Bolle3,Fuldo,and  Nivoliet — and  Gen- 
eral James  Wilkinson,  each  seeking  a  contract  or  a  grant  of 
land  in  Texas.  So  many  applicants  gave  the  matter  much 
importance, and  it  was  referred  bytho  Congress  to  a  committee 
who  broiiglit  in  a  general  colonization  law,  which  was  about 
to  pass  when,  one  morning  in  OcIoIht,  Iturbide  perpetral 
ft  politicu!  orinie  worthy  of  Charles  and  Cromwell, 

Iturbide  had  long  been  quarrelling  with  the  Congreaa 
with  the  regency,  and  one  night  in  Hay,  when  all  was  in  readi- 
neafi,  tbe  soldiers  and  the  rabble,  ext-ited  by  liis  agents  and 
headed  by  corporals  and  sergeants,  filled  the  streets  of  Mexico 
and  proclaimed  bim  Emperor.  It  was  a  night  of  violence, 
of  uproar,  and  of  terror.  The  seven  hundred  liells  of  the  city 
pealed  fropi  every  convent,  church,  and  monastery.  Mus- 
ketry and  cannon  were  fired  from  the  barracks,  while  the 
ihouta  of  the  mob  announced  to  tbe  startled  people  that  tbe 
fate  of  Mexico  was  settled.  When  morning  came  the  man 
thus  proclaimed  in  darkneaa  and  in  tumult  by  a  rabble  was 
dniy  decreed  Emperor  of  Mexico  by  tbe  Congress  sitting  in  ila 
ball  surrounded  by  bayonets.      Iturbide,  who  thenceforth 
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called  himself  Augustine  the  First,  having  no  further  use 
for  the  CongreaSy  determined  to  dismiss  it,  and  acoordingly, 
just  after  the  members  had  assembled  on  the  morning  of  Oc- 
tober the  thirtieth.  General  Cortazar  entered  the  hall,  read 
the  imperial  order  dissolving  Congress,  and  announced  that 
if  the  members  did  not  leave  within  ten  minutes  he  would 
be  compelled,  in  obedience  to  orders,  to  drive  them  from  the 
building.  The  president  directed  the  order  to  be  spread  on 
the  journal,  called  on  Cortazar  to  sign  it,  and,  when  the  gen- 
eral had  done  so,  the  members  retired.*  The  Emperor 
Augustine  at  once  organized  a  Junta  of  thirty-five  members 
named  by  himself,  and  by  this  body  was  enacted,  in  January^ 
1823,  the  first  law  for  the  colonization  of  Texas.  It  began 
with  a  repeal  of  the  royal  order  of  Philip  Second  for  the  ex- 
termination of  foreigners;  guaranteed  them  liberty,  security 
of  property  and  civil  rights,  jH'ovided  they  professed  the 
Roman  Catholic  rehgion;  promised  each  farmer  not  less  than 
one  labor,f  and  each  stock-raiser  not  less  than  one  league  X  of 
land;  and  freed  them  for  six  years  from  the  payment  of  all 
taxes,  duties,  and  tithes*  Settlers  could  come  individually  or 
as  members  of  an  empresario,  or  contractor's  company. 

Under  this  law  the  contract  of  Austin  was  formally  ap- 
proved in  February,  1823,  and  he  was  about  to  return  to  his 
colony  when  another  revolution  swept  the  Emperor  from  his 
throne  and  restored  the  republic. 

During  all  these  many  revolts,  uprisings,  and  revolutions 
the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'UUoa  had  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Spain.  Iturbide  had  attempted  to  secure  the  surrender  of  the 
castle  by  treaty,  and  had  gone  to  Jalapa  for  this  purpose,  when 
a  quarrel  arose  between  Santa  Anna,  who  commanded  the 
city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  General  Echavani,  who  commanded 
both  the  city  and  the  southern  division  of  the  empire  in  which 
it  lay.  Santa  Anna  repaired  to  Jalapa  to  exculpate  himself, 
but  was  rudely  received  and  removed  from  command.  Hurry- 
ing to  Vera  Cruz  before  the  news  of  his  dismissal  was  known, 
he  paraded  the  troops,  renounced  allegiance  to  the  Emperor, 

*  Poinsett's  Notes  on  Mexioo,  p.  68.  X  ^  l^g^®  ^^  equal  to  4,428  acres, 

f  A  labor  equaUed  177  acres. 
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raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  gathered  an  army  about  him 
imder  Guadalupe  Victoria,  Guerrero,  and  Bravo,  and  pre- 
pared for  war.  Iturbide  in  terror  fled  to  Mexico,  called  to- 
gether such  members  of  the  old  Congress  as  were  near,  and 
tendered  his  resignation.*  But,  as  a  quorum  was  not  pres- 
ent, they  refused  to  act.  A  few  days  later,f  when  a  quorum 
had  assembled,  his  letter  of  abdication  was  again  sent  in. 
To  accept  it  would  be  to  legalize  the  acts  by  which  he  had 
established  the  empire.  The  Congress  therefore  would  not 
consider  his  request,  but  allowed  him  to  leave  Mexico,  prom- 
ised him  an  annual  pension  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  he  was  soon  on  his  way  to  Lisbon  with  his  family. 

The  moment  Iturbide  was  gone  the  old  Congress  appointed 
an  executive  of  three  men,  summoned  a  new  Congress,  which 
promptly  declared  every  act  of  the  late  Emperor  void,  and 
among  them  the  colonization  law  of  1823  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  Austin's  contract.  A  new  confirmation,  however,  was 
obtained  from  the  executive,  and  in  the  early  summer  of 
1823  Austin  returned  to  Texas,  laid  off  the  town  of  Colorado, 
and  marked  out  the  foundation  of  San  Felipe  de  Austin. 

The  new  Congress — the  Constituent  Congress,  as  it  was 
called — after  a  labor  of  five  months  framed  and  adopted  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  which  created 
eighteen  States  and  three  Territories,  and  assigned  to  each 
the  duty  of  establishing  a  government  of  its  own.:|:  Until 
this  time  the  province  of  Texas  had  never  been  connected 
with  that  of  Coahuila,  which  adjoined  it;  but  by  an  act  of 
the  Cortes  both  were  now  joined  and  made  the  State  of  Coa- 
huila and  Texas. 

The  first  Congress  of  this  new  State  began  its  sitting  in 
August,  and  in  the  following  March  passed  a  decree  in- 
tended "  to  increase  the  population  of  its  territory,  promote 
the  cultivation  of  its  fertile  lands,  the  raising  and  multiplica- 
tion of  stock,  and  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  commerce."  * 

*  March  8,  1828.  f  Va"^  19>  1^28. 

X  The  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  on  January  81,  1824,  and 
proclaimed  October  4,  1824. 

*  Leyes  y  Decretos  del  Estados  de  Coahaila  y  Texas  Decreto  No.  16,  24  d« 
Ifano  de  1815. 
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It  was,  in  short,  a  state  colonization  law,  and  under  it  a  host 
of  men  who  had  long  been  seeking  grants  of  land  at  last  ob- 
tained their  contracts,  and  the  settlement  of  Texas  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  began  in  serious  earnest.  * 

While  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  thus  planting 
slave  colonies  in  Texas,  Great  Britain  was  striving  to  enlist 
the  United  States  in  an  international  effort  to  destroy  the 
slave-trade.  To  break  up  this  shameful  traffic  had  long  been 
part  of  British  foreign  policy.  As  early  as  1807  f  Parliament 
had  absolutely  forbidden  it  within  the  dominions  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  from  that  day  forward  no  treaty  was  made  with 
any  foreign  power  without  an  effort  to  bind  the  contracting 
party  to  take  some  steps  toward  the  suppression  or  at  least  the 
limitation  of  the  African  slave-trade.  Between  1810  and 
1814  she  secured  such  treaties  from  Portugal,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden;  persuaded  the  Netherlands  by  royal  decree  to  abol- 
ish the  slave-trade;  induced  Spain  to  limit  it  to  her  own  colo- 
nies; bound  France  to  abolish  it  within  five  years;  and  ob- 
tained from  the  French  Government  a  solemn  promise  to  aid 
her  in  persuading  the  allies  when  they  met  in  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  **  to  decree  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  so  that 
it  should  cease  universally  and  forever." 

When  that  Congress  met  in  1814,  France  and  Spain  re- 
fused to  go  further  than  they  had  already  gone,  and,  as  the 
other  powers  hesitated  to  press  them,  little  was  accomplished. 
Yet  that  little  was  a  distinct  gain.  It  was  agreed  that  an  an- 
nual conference  should  be  held  on  the  subject,  and  a  declara- 
tion was  made  that  all  civilized  nations  demanded  the  sup- 
pression of  this  traffic  in  human  beings  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  till  it  was  stopped  the  allied  sovereigns  would  not  con- 
sider their  work  done. 

This  pledge  was,  if  possible,  made  more  binding  still  by 
an  additional  article  to  the  definitive  treaty  signed  at  Paris 
on  November  thirtieth,  1815.     The  high  contracting  parties 


*  Among  the  grants  then  made  were:  April  15, 1825,  Robert  Leftwich,  200 
funillefl;  April  18,  1825,  Hajden  Edwards,  800  families;  June  4,  1825,  Stephen 
Aostin,  500  families;  October  6,  1825,  Green  Dewitt,  800  families;  October  6, 
1825,  Martin  de  Leon,  150  families. 

t  Stetnte  46  George  m,  oh.  52, 119;  47  George  m,  seas.  I,  ch.  86. 
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then  declared  that  they  had  in  their  respective  dominiooB 
prohibited  their  colonies  and  their  subjects  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  slave-trave,  and  agreed  to  concert  by  their  nuQ> 
istere  at  the  court  of  London  the  most  effective  measures  for 
the  entire  abolition  of  "  the  traffic  so  odious  and  so  highly 
reproved  by  the  laws  of  religion  and  Nature." 

To  neither  of  these  solemn  engagements  would  Spain  or 
Portugal  consent  to  be  a  party.  Their  flags,  therefore,  at  once 
became  the  cover  for  a  trade  more  cruel,  more  extensive,  and 
more  defiant  than  ever  before.  Slavers  now  came  in  brigs 
and  Bwift-sailing  schooners,  well  armed,  well  manned,  and  fly- 
ing the  flags  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  scoured  the  coast  from 
Sherbro  and  the  Gallinaa  to  Cape  Appolonia.  Many  of  them 
were  American  privateers  of  the  late  war,  and  in  more  than 
one  encounter  beat  off  the  Princess  C'harlotte,  one  of  the 
armed  vessels  Great  Britain  kept  on  the  coast.  Another  sent 
an  insolent  challenge  to  the  Prince  Regent  to  meet  her. 
Others  were  not  taken  till  a  desperate  engagement  had  been 
fought.  Others,  by  sailing  in  company,  were  enabled  to  defy 
any  force  that  could  lie  brought  against  them.  The  Governor 
of  Sierra  Leone  declared,  in  1817,  tbat  the  slave-trade  wa* 
raging  dreadfully.  All  commerce  was  stopped,  e 
with  negro  sailors  dared  venture  to  sea. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Great  Britain,  in  1817,  undmi  i 
treaty  of  Paris,  invited  the  Ministers  of  Russia.  Pmssia,  Aus- 
tria, and  France  to  a  confercnco,  and  concluded  conventious 
witli  Portugal  and  Spain.  Each  agreed  to  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  north  of  the  equator  at  once,  and  south  of  the 
line  at  a  time  in  the  near  future.  Just  when,  Portugal  would 
not  say;  but  Spain  fixwl  the  time  as  May  tbirlioth,  1830. 

In  Decemlwr,  1S17,  the  ministers  met  at  London.  Cas- 
tlereogh  reminded  them  that  since  the  treaty  of  1815  the 
alave-trade  had  greatly  revived;  that  it  had  been  attended 
with  new  horrors  caused  by  the  dreadful  crowding  of  slaves 
into  ships  not  intended  for  the  transportation  of  human 
beings,  but  for  escape  from  armed  cruisers ;  and  that 
Great  Britain  had  mmle  earnest  effort  to  crush  the  growing 
evil,  but  had  found  the  difficulties  almost  irrepressible.  In 
the  first  place,  the  right  of  search,  which  was  a  belligerent 
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light,  liad  ceased  with  the  war,  and  it  had  been  found  that 
unless  the  right  was  renewed  and  exercised  in  visiting  ships 
engaged  in  this  illicit  trade,  the  trade  would  go  on  more  pros- 
perously than  ever.  In  the  second  place,  fraudulent  papers 
were  obtained  so  easily  and  real  ownership  hidden  so  adroitly 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  subject  of  any  State  to  carry  on 
the  slave-trade  while  it  remained  legal  for  the  subjects  of 
any  State.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  five  powers  repre- 
sented should  frame  a  convention  and  agree  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  their  dominion;  to  make  the  traf- 
ficking in  slaves  by  their  subjects  a  criminal  offence;  and  to 
allow  to  their  war  ships  the  right  to  visit  vessels  suspected  to 
be  slavers;  imd  that  Portugal  and  Brazil  should  be  urged  to 
abolish  the  trade  after  May  twentieth,  1820. 

These  propositions  were,  at  once  sent  off  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  their  courts;  but  no  answer  was  made  till  the 
second  annual  conference  of  the  powers  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
October,  1818. 

Meantime  Oastlereagh  turned  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  June,  1818,  transmitted  to  Bichard  Bush,  our  Minister  in 
London,  coj^es  of  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the*  slave- 
trade  which  Great  Britain  had  concluded  with  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  the  Netherlands,  and  formally  invited  the  United 
States  to  join  in  like  arrangements.  But  the  thing  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  The  eonvention  into  which  she  would  have 
us  enter  provided  for  mixed  courts  to  be  established  in  the 
colonial  possessions  of  one  of  the  parties.  The  United  States 
had  no  colonies,  nor  was  it  clear  that  under  the  Constitution 
Congress  could  set  up  a  court  to  execute  its  penal  laws  beyond 
its  territorial  limits — a  court  too  whose  judges  were  partly 
foreigners,  who  could  not  be  removed  by  impeachment  for 
corruption,  and  from  whose  decisions,  even  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  there  was  no  appeal.  The  convention 
would  have  provided  again  for  a  reciprocal  right  of  search 
by  such  armed  vessels  of  the  two  powers  as  might  have  espe- 
cial authority  and  instructions.  The  admission  of  the  right 
of  search  in  time  of  peace  for  any  purpose  whatever  would 
have  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  which  no  President  and 
no  party  could  then  have  withstood.    For  these  reasons,  there- 


fore,  Monroe  declined  tlie  invitation.*  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, was  too  deeply  in  earnest  to  be  convinced,  and  in  ISlfl 
once  more  returned  to  the  subject,  once  more  repeated 
the  invitation,!  and  once  more  received  the  same  firm  re- 
fusal. 

But  the  United  States  had  not  been  heedless  of  the  pm^ 
pose  Great  Britain  had  in  view.  One  act  already  on  the 
statute-book  provided  that  a  person  detected  bringing  negroe* 
into  the  United  States  fihciuM  be  forced  to  prove  to  the  satift- 
faetion  of  a  court  that  they  were  not  introduced  contrary  to 
law.j:  By  another.  Congress  had  given  the  President  full 
power  to  do  three  things  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade:'  He  could  use  armed  ships  to  seize  and  bring  into  port 
any  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave-trade  if  controlled  by  citizen 
or  residents  of  the  United  States.  He  could  make  such  regu- 
lations and  arrangements  as  he  might  think  proper  for  keep- 
ing, supporting,  and  removing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  persons  of  color  brought  with- 
in its  bound  illegally;  and  he  could  appoint  some  one  to  live 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  receive  negroes  seized  on  board  of 
slavers.  By  a  third  act  the  slave-trade  was  made  piracy,  and 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  landed  from  any  ship's 
company  on  any  foreign  shore  and  seized  or  decoyed  or  for- 
cibly brought  away  any  negro  or  mulatto  with  intent  to  nukv 
such  person  a  slave  was  declared  to  be  a  pirate,  and,  on  convio- 
tion,  was  to  suffer  death.  1 1  Acting  under  theae  laws,  Monroe, 
during  1S20  and  1821,  despatched  six  armed  vessels  to  Africa 
to  patrol  tlie  coast  and  capture  slavers.  The  reports  brought 
back  by  the  commanders  of  tliese  vessels,  the  letters  written 
by  the  agents  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  the  cases  that  came  before  the  courts  for  adjudication, 
showed  the  slave-trade  to  be  very  far  from  languishing. 
More  than  six  tliousatid  raptured  Africans,  it  was  stated,  bad 
been  landed  by  English  war  ships  at  Sierra  T^one.  Not  lea 
than  three  hundred  vessels  were  on  the  coast  busily  engaged 
in  the  traffic,  and  protected  by  two  and  even  three  sets  of 


a  Stklc  Pipen. 
t  /N4,  pp.  l4-7«. 
t  Aol«f  Ipril  30,  1818, 
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papers.  The  common  method  of  proceeding  was  for  an 
American  or  English  ship  to  go  with  a  cargo  to  Havana  or  to 
TenerifEe,  make  a  nominal  sale  of  ship  and  cargo  to  some 
Spanish  lioose,  obtain  regular  Spanish  papers  and  a  nominal 
Spanish  captain,  and  with  the  real  captain  as  supercargo  or 
passenger  sail  for  Africa.  Once  there  the  cargo  would  be 
delivered  to  a  slave  factor  on  shore,  and  a  contract  made  for 
slaves;  after  which  the  ship  would  put  to  sea  for  a  certain 
number  of  days,  while  the  negroes,  chained  two  and  two,  were 
brought  down  to  the  coast  and  placed  in  a  rude  shed  near  the 
beach.  On  the  return  of  the  vessel  a  signal  would  be  made, 
and  in  an  hour  her  hold  would  be  packed  with  wretched 
Africans. 

Shocked  at  these  things,  Monroe  again  brought  the  mat- 
ter before  Congress,  and  a  House  conmiittee  reconmiended 
that  a  limited  right  to  search  American  vessels  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  be  granted,  and  that  the  President  be  authorized 
to  negotiate  with  European  powers  for  the  suppression  of  the 
akve-trade.*  Nothing  came  of  it,  nor  of  a  similar  resolution 
and  recommendation  made  one  year  later,  f  Another  twelve 
months  brought  better  fortune,  and,  just  as  the  Seventeenth 
Congress  was  about  to  expire,  a  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  enter  on  negotiations  passed  the  House  almost 
unanimously,  j: 

It  was  then  too  late  for  the  Senate  to  act.  But,  as  Great 
Britain  was  once  more  urging  the  United  States  to  join  with 
her  in  a  convention  granting  a  limited  right  of  search,**  Mon- 
roe took  the  sense  of  the  House  as  a  guide,  and  offered  to 
negotiate  with  a  view  to  making  the  slave-trade  piracy  under 
the  law  of  nations.  |  This  Great  Britain  consented  to  do,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  a  convention  was  signed  at  London,^  and 
after  much  mutilation  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  but  never 

*  American  State  Papen.    Foreign  Relations,  vol.  t,  pp.  92,  98.    February  9, 
1821. 

t  Aniencan  State  Papers,  Und.,  pp.  140,  141.    April  12,  1822. 
}  Febraary  28,  1828.    Teas,  181 ;  Nays,  9. 

*  Canoinir  to  Adams,  January  29,  1828. 
I  Adams  to  Canning,  March  81,  1828. 

A  March  18, 1824. 
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signed  bj  the  Kiog.  In  it  was  a  provision  for  a  limited 
rigLt  of  searcli  by  officers  appointed  by  the  two  Govemments 
to  cruiae  "  on  tlie  coasts  of  Africa,  America,  and  the  West 
Indies  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade." 

To  come  to  an  agroempnt  with  Great  Britain  on  any  mat- 
ter was  quite  impossible.  An  act  of  Russia  had  suddenly 
brought  up  for  discussion  the  question  of  the  ovmersliip  of 
Oregon. 

In  the  autumn  of  1818,  as  Mr.  J.  B.  Prevoat,  the  ^Vmeri- 
can  commissioner  sent  out  by  the  President  to  receive  the 
formal  delivery  of  Astoria,  was  on  his  way  lionie,  he  stopped 
at  the  port  of  Monterey,  in  California.  While  there  he  wrote 
a  long  report  of  his  mission,  described  the  Columbia  river, 
the  climate,  soil,  and  physical  features  of  Oregon,  and  closed 
his  narrative  with  an  account  of  an  incident  which  he  thought 
most  serious.  Until  1816  the  Russians,  he  said,  had  no  set- 
tlement south  of  fifty-five  degrees.  But  in  that  year,  excited 
very  probably  by  the  glowing  descriptions  of  Humboldt, 
they  had  established  two  colonies  of  an  important  character. 
One  was  at  Atooi,  in  tlie  Sandwich  Islaude.  The  other  was 
on  the  California  coast,  a  few  leagues  from  Sun  Francisco, 
the  northern  limit  of  Spanish  occupation.  Only  two  daya  be- 
fore he  reached  Monterey  two  vessels  had  left  that  town  for 
the  Russian  settlement,  carrying  to  it  implements  of  hoa- 
handry  and  mechanics  of  every  sort.  So  plain  an  intention 
to  acquire  a  site  on  the  shore  of  the  Paeiiic  by  a  race  but 
just  emei^ing  from  savagory,  and  ruled  by  a  chief  who  sought 
not  to  emancipate  but  to  inthrall,  ought  surely,  Mr.  Prevost 
thought,  to  excite  the  serious  apprehensions  of  the  United 
Statos.* 

But  it  did  not  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  United. 
States,  and  neither  the  President  nor  Congress  cared  what 
.  went  on  in  Oregon. 

In  December,  1820,  attention  wbjj  for  a  moment  drawn 
to  the  country  by  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  situation  of  the  settlements  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the 
expediency  of  occupying  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 


•J.  a  PrCT0«tti>theSecr«Ur7ar8utG,NoTanber  11,1818. 
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The  committee  were  diligent,  and  soon  made  a  long  report 
and  presented  a  bill  to  autiiorize  the  occupation  of  the  Colnm- 
faia  and  regulate  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  report  began  with  a  careful  review  of  our  title  to  the 
coimtry,  told  of  the  discovery  of  the  river;  of  its  exploration 
hj  Lewis  and  Clarke;  of  the  building  of  Fort  Clatsop  at  its 
mouth;  of  the  founding  of  Astoria;  of  the  establishment  by 
Aster's  men  of  five  sub-stations  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea;  and  dwelt  at  length  on  the  value  of  the  fur  trade.  It 
told  of  the  wonderful  energy  displayed  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
and  Northwest  Fur  Companies  in  their  search  for  furs;  how 
they  carried  the  supplies  intended  for  the  Indians  and  the 
traders  across  the  continent  from  Montreal  to  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains,  and  brought  back  the  furs  by  a  route  three  thousand 
miles  long,  paddling  their  birch  canoes  through  innumerable 
rivers,  across  more  than  sixty  lakes,  and  carrying  them  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty  portages  from  a  few  yards  to  thirteen 
miles  in  length.  Many  of  the  establishments  of  the  North* 
west  Company  were  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
To  bring  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  all  the  profits  of 
this  fur  trade  it  was  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  put  a  few 
troops  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  confine  the 
British  to  their  own  domain.  If  the  Canadians  could  carry  on 
their  trade  in  spite  of  such  natural  obstacles,  how  much  more 
easily  and  profitably  could  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
conduct  theirs  along  the  deep  and  smooth  Missouri,  running 
through  a  soil  of  boundless  fertility,  and  separated  by  a  port- 
age of  less  than  two  hundred  miles  from  another  great  river 
flowing  into  the  Pacific  1  This  portage  was  not  a  matter  of 
doubt.  In  several  places  the  Kocky  Mountains  were  so  smooth 
and  open  that  ten  men  in  twenty  days  could  take  a  wagon 
loaded  with  furs  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Missouri 
to  those  of  the  Columbia.  All  that  was  needed  to  develop 
Oregon  was  a  small  and  permanent  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  and  this  was  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

To  the  majority  of  Congressmen  who  listened  to  the  re- 
port, Oregon  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri  seemed 
farther  away  and  less  accessible  than  Africa.  That  the  United 
States  could  ever  want  a  foothold  on  the  Pacific  seemed  pre- 
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posteroufi,  and,  having  heard  the  visionary  report  of  the  cot^^ 
iiiittee,  their  bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 

There  it  lay  when,  one  day  in  February,  1822,  the  Chev- 
alier Pierre  dc  Politica,  the  Russian  Minister,  placed  a  most 
alarming  document  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  was  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  set  forth  that 
the  pursuits  of  commerce,  whaling,  and  fishing,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  other  industries,  whether  on  the  islands  or  in  the  ports 
and  gulfs  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America  from  Behring 
Strait  to  fifty-one  degrees,  were  exclusively  granted  to  Rus- 
sian Bubjecta.  Foreign  vesseb  were  therefore  forbidden  not 
only  to  land  on  the  coast  and  islands,  but  even  to  come  within 
one  hundred  Italian  miles  of  them. 

So  iinfspeetod  an  attempt  to  define  the  boundary  of  the 
two  countries  aroused  the  President,  who  demanded  of  the 
Russian  Minister  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  based.  Why  had 
not  the  boundary  been  arranged  by  treaty!  Why  were  vessels 
of  the  United  States  excluded  beyond  the  limit  to  which  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  extended?  He  answered  that  the  Russians 
had  long  maintained  a  settlement  at  Novo  Archangelsk,  in 
latitude  fifty-seven,  and  that  fifty-one  degrees  was  about  mid- 
way between  Novo  Archangelsk  and  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  restriction  forbidding  an  approach  to  the  coast 
was  laid  in  order  to  keep  out  foreign  adventurers  who,  not 
content  with  carrj-ing  on  an  illicit  trade  Injurious  to  the  in- 
tcr(«ts  of  the  Russian  American  Fur  Company,  had  supplied 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  natives  of  the  Russian  posses- 
iions  in  America  and  incited  them  to  revolt,*  Against  these 
doctrines  Adams  protested;  f  but  Politica  cut  short  the  dis- 
cussion by  the  statement  that  he  had  no  authority  to  con- 
tinue it4 

This  cnrt  answer  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  matter,and  Mon- 
roe, in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  December,  1822, 
Bngge«ted  that  the  time  had  come  to  think  seriously  of  occupy- 
ing Oregon,    The  House  at  once  called  up  the  old  bill  of  1821, 

«  Politics  to  AOaniii.  Fcbnikry  38.  1811. 
t  Ad-mi  Id  Politica.  M>Kh  ao,  1823. 
}  VoMlka  to  AiUiM,  April  1,  1812. 
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and  listened  again  to  speeches  in  which  the  manifest  inten- 
tion of  Great  Britain  to  seize  and  hold  the  country,  the  great 
Talue  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  upper  Missouri  and  Columbia 
Talleys,  and  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  set- 
tlement on  the  Pacific  coast  were  once  more  set  forth  with 
argument  and  statistics,  all  to  no  purpose.  The  House  flatly 
refused  to  consider  it 

Failure  in  the  House  did  not  discourage  the  friends  of  the 
idea  in  the  Senate,  and  a  couple  of  weeks  later  Benton  moved 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  an  appropriation  to 
enable  the  President  to  take  and  hold  possession  of  our  Terri- 
tories on  the  northwest  coast.  To  this  the  Senate  agr^d.  But 
the  session  soon  ended,  and  no  report  was  made. 

Two  months  after  the  members  had  gone  to  their  homes 
Adams  received  a  note  from  the  Baron  de  Tuyl,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded the  Chevalier  de  Politica,  asking  that  the  American 
Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  be  given  power  to  settle  the  differ- 
ences by  negotiation.''^  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  in- 
structions were  duly  drawn  and  despatched,  f 

While  Adams  was  busy  preparing  them,  the  baron  called 
one  morning  at  the  Department  of  State,  and,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  was  told  that  Russia's  claim  to  a  right  to  colo- 
nize on  the  Pacific  coast  could  not  be  listened  to,  because  both 
North  and  South  America,  in  consequence  of  the  independ- 
ent position  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  had  assumed  and 
maintained,  were  closed  to  colonization  by  European  powers. 
From  this  doctrine  the  baron  dissented  most  heartily;  but  it 
seems  to  have  impressed  Mr.  Adams  so  strongly  that  it  was 
reasserted  by  him  in  a  letter  to  our  Minister  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

(Mr.  Middleton  was  to  admit  no  part  of  the  Russian  claims, 
and  rest  those  of  the  United  States  on  the  Spanish  treaty  of 
1819,  which  secured  all  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  Spain 
to  the  coast  north  of  forty-two  degrees;  on  the  discovery  of 
the  Columbia  by  Gray,  on  the  exploration  of  the  country  by 

,_^ I     _  ■  ■  I  — * 
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Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  ou  the  settlement  at  Astoria^  H^^ 
might,  however,  agree  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States 
should  land  at  any  Eussiau  settlement  without  permission  of 
the  Russian  commander,  that  no  subjects  of  the  Emperor 
should  land  at  any  American  settlements  without  consent  of 
the  American  authorities,  and  that  no  American  settlements 
should  be  made  north  and  no  Russian  settlements  should  be 
established  south  fff  fifty-fivp  HfpTfjes  north  latitude. 

Meantime  Great  Britain  had  protested  against  the  im- 
perial ukaso,  and  had  in  like  manner  been  invited  to  an  amica- 
ble negotiation  for  the  adjustment  of  her  claims.  It  was  aup- 
poscd  that,  as  England  and  America  held  the  country  in  joint 
occupi  '"n,  the  two  nations  would  carry  on  a  joint  negotia- 
tion w..  Russia.  But  when  it  was  found  that  the  Britiab 
envoy  had  power  to  discuss  but  not  to  conclude  anything, 
and  that  authority  to  act  jointly  was  not  likely  to  be  given 
liim,  Henry  Middleton  began  the  negotiation  on  behalf  of 
tlie  United  States  alone  by  offering  fifty-five  degrees  as  a 
boundary  or  line  of  demarcation.  Russia  then  offered  fiity- 
four  degrees  forty  minutes,  which  was  accepted  and  incor- 
porated  in  the  convention  signed  in  April,  1824. 

The  discussion  thus  raised  by  Russia  made  it  most  fitting 
that  tlie  United  States  and  England  should  come  to  an  undet^ 
standing  as  to  their  respective  pretensions.  Adams  therefore 
instnicted  Richard  Rush  to  bring  up  the  matter  and  to  slate 
definitely  the  grounds  on  which  the  United  States  took  h«r 
stand.  The  Russiiin  application  of  the  colonial  principle  of 
exclusion  was  not  to  be  admitted  as  lawful  on  any  part  of  the 
northwest  coost  of  America.  Indeed,  it  was  to  be  denied  that 
such  n  principle  could  be  applied  by  any  European  nation^. 
It  was  true  that,  by  the  Nootka  Sound  Convention  of  1700, 
England  had  agreed  that,  so  far  as  Spanbh  settlements  ex- 
tended in  North  and  South  America,  Spain  possessed  the  ex- 
clusive rights  territorial,  and  of  navigation  and  fishery,  to 
a  distance  of  ten  miles  fronj^thc  coasts  so  actually  occupied. 
Bat  the  indeptmdence  of  the  South  American  nations  and  of 
Mexico  had  extinguished,  said  Adams,  the  exclusive  colonial 
rights  of  Spain  in  North  and  South  America,  and  "  the 
American  continents  henceforth  will  no  longer  be  Bubjeoti 
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of  colonization.  Occupied  by  civilized  indppendent  nationa, 
they  will  be  aeceseible  to  Europeans  on  tbat  footing  alone, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  every  part  of  it  \vill  remain  open 
to  the  navigation  of  all  nations,  in  like  manner  with  the  At- 
lantic." 

Ab  to  the  bonndary,  Ruah  was  to  offer  to  stipulate  that 
no  aettlemeots  Ite  made  in  fntnre  by  the  Russians  south  of 
fifty-fire  degrees,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  north  of 
fifty-one  degrees,  or  by  British  sribjects  eitlier  south  of  fifty- 
one  or  north  of-fifty^fivc  degrees.  He  might,  however,  if 
^England  insisted  on  it.  accept  forty-nine  degrees  as  the  bound- 
ary from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  sea.  These  two  proposi- 
tions were  aecordingls^^mado  by  Rush,  and  were  n  ,  the  one 
■with  a  declination  and  the  other  with  a  flat  denial.  Great 
Britain,  it  was  answered,  considered  the  wliole  of  the  unoccn- 
pied  parts  of  America  open  to  her  for  settlement  in  the  future 
just  as  they  had  been  in  the  past,  and  woidd  make  no  excep- 
tion of  the  northwest  coast,  whether  north  of  forty-two  degrees 
or  soitth  of  fifty-one.  Yet  she  would  from  pure  goodnera, 
from  a  desire  to  filoee  sources  of  disagreement  which  the  fu- 
ture might  ranitiply  and  aggravate,  waive  her  rights  and  sug- 
gest a  line  of  demarcation.  This  line  was  the  parallel  of 
forty-nine  degrees  from  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  northeastern  most  branch  of  the  Columbia  river,  and 
thence  down  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Rush  re- 
jected it  as  promptly  as  England  bad  rejected  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  tendered  forty-nine  degrees  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea.  Again  England  declined  the  offer,  and  the 
negotiation  came  to  naught.* 

80  the  matter  stood  when  Monroe,  in  December,  1824, 
met  Congress  for  the  last  time.  In  his  message  he  once  more 
called  attention  to  our  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast,  once  more 
urged  tlie  establishment  of  a  military  post  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Colombia  river,  and  the  House  once  more  went  back  to 
the  matter.  The  old  bill  was  taken  up,  and,  when  the  objec- 
tions had  been  made  and  answered,  it  was  passed.  In  the 
Senate,  however,  it  encountered  strong  opposition  from  men 


•  Nc^tiitioiM  ended  in  Jul;,  1831. 
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wliose  ideas  were  best  expressed  by  a  senator  from  New  Jerwy. 
He  objected  because  the  ten  years  of  joint  occupation  under 
the  convention  of  1818  had  not  yet  expired;  because  till  it 
had  expired,  to  take  possession  by  military  force  would  be 
highly  improper;  because  we  had  never  yet  spread  our  laws 
over  a  territory  but  with  the  intention  of  sooner  or  later  mak- 
ing it  a  State,  and  a  State  Oregon  never  could  be.  Our  union, 
aaid  Mr.  Dickerson,  is  already  too  extensive.  The  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri is  3,555  miles.  But  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  is  1,118 
miles  from  Washingtttn,  which  city  is  therefore  4,703  milea 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Suppose  now  that  Oregon 
ia  a  State  in  the  Union,  and  that  a  member  of  Congress  from 
the  far  western  confines  of  our  country  sets  out  from  his  home 
to  make  the  journey  of  4,700,  or  say  4,650  miles  to  Wash- 
ington. At  the  rate  members  of  Congress  travel,  according 
to  law — that  is,  twenty  miles  a  day — he  would  require,  to  come 
to  the  seat  of  government  and  go  home  again,  four  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days.  If  he  should  lie  by  on  Sundays — say 
sixty-six  of  them — he  would  spend  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  days  on  the  way.  But  suppose  he  made  haste,  and  trav- 
elled thirty  milea  each  day  and  rested  every  Sunday,  he 
would  then  consume  three  hundred  and  fifty  days.  This 
would  enable  a  young  and  energetic  traveller  to  leave  his 
home,  come  to  Washington,  spend  two  weeks  attending  to  his 
duties  in  the  House,  and  get  back  home  again  in  the  course 
of  just  one  yejir  to  a  day.  For  this  long  and  perilous  journey 
he  would  recf^ive  $3,720  dollars  as  mileage.  He  might  come 
by  water  around  Cape  Horn,  or  by  Behring  Strait  around 
the  north  coast  of  our  continent  to  Baffin's  Bay,  and  so  to 
Washinton,  True,  this  northwest  passage  had  not  been  < 
covered  except  on  the  maps.  But  it  would  be  before  Ore 
became  a  State. 

Bonton  answered  him.  Ignoring  what  he  was  pleased! 
consider  Mr,  Dickerson's  wit,  the  senator  from  Missouri  1 
viewed  at  great  length  the  claims  of  the  two  countries  to  C 
gon,  declared  ours  to  be  incontestable,  and  to  rest  on  the  o 
covery  of  the  Columbia  by  Captain  Gray  in  1790;  on  tlie  p 
chase  of  Louisiana  in  1803;  on  the  exploration  or  discovi 
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of  the  Columbia  from  its  head  to  its  mouth  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke  in  1805;  on  the  settlement  at  Astoria  in  1811;  and 
on  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1819. 

The  question  of  title  disposed  of,  Benton  turned  to  that 
of  occupation.  On  this  he  took  four  positions:  That  the 
United  States  had  the  right  of  possession;  that  Oreat  Britain 
had  actual  possession;  that  she  resisted  occupation  by  the 
United  States;  and  that  after  1828  the  party  in  possession 
would  have  the  right  of  possession  till  ownership  was  settled 
by  negotiation  or  by  arms.  After  touching  briefly  on  the 
first  point,  Benton  passed  to  the  second,  and  reminded  the 
Senate  that  the  delivery  of  Astoria  to  the  United  States  was  a 
pretence  and  a  shame.  Mr.  Prevost,  said  Benton,  was  carried  on 
a  British  sloop  of  war  from  Lima  to  Astoria  where  he  stayed 
just  five  days.  During  this  time  he  signed  a  receipt  for  the 
delivery  of  the  post,  and  accepted  a  remonstrance  from  the 
British,  protesting  against  the  delivery  till  the  question  who 
owns  Oregon  had  once  and  for  all  been  decided.  This  was  all 
he  did.  The  actual  control  of  the  fort  was  not  changed 
for  an  hour.  The  British  flag  was  hauled  down  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  run  up  to  satisfy  the  words  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent*  But  Mr.  Prevost  could  not  man  the  fort  himself. 
He  brought  no  sailors  and  no  soldiers  to  do  so  for  him,  and 
on  the  day  he  sailed  away  it  was  as  much  under  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  as  on  the  day  he  came.  Over  it  at  this  moment 
the  British  flag  is  flying.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  Fort 
George,  and  at  it  the  medals  of  George  the  Fourth  are  still  dis- 
tributed to  the  chiefs  of  the  surrounding  Indian  tribes.  And 
more  than  this:  Five  other  posts  have  since  been  built  along 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  as 
part  of  a  great  cordon  three  thousand  miles  in  length  stretch- 
ing along  our  frontier  for  a  purpose  which  every  citizen  and 
every  Indian  of  the  West  well  understands,  and  which  the 
United  States  makes  no  effort  to  counteract. 

In  evidence  of  his  third  point,  Benton  cited  the  public 
dociunents.  He  recalled  to  the  Senate  how,  in  1815,  the  Brit- 
ish charge  d^affaireSy  Mr.  Baker,  had  refused  to  give  an  order 
for  the  delivery  of  Astoria;  how  in  1817  Mr.  Bagot,  the  Min- 
ister^ had  remonstrated  against  the  occupation  of  the  country 
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by  tbe  United  States;  how  in  1821  Mr.  Canning,  then  Min- 
ister, when  the  question  of  occupation  was  before  Congress, 
had  twice  attempted  to  arrest  discussion;  and  how,  inspired 
by  British  agents,  the  National  Intelligencer  had  published 
essay  after  essay  ridiculing  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to 
any  part  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  "  With  a  fleet 
on  the  coast,  with  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  with 
batteries  along  its  banks,  with  a  line  of  posts  to  Canada  and 
140,000  Indians  at  her  command,  does  any  man  suppose  that 
when  1828  comes  Great  Britain  will  give  up  possession  of  the 
country  she  b  doing  so  much  to  secure? 

"  But  gentlemen  ask,  What  are  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  occupation?  I  answer,  The  advantages  will  be 
securing  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  Columbia,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  upper  Missouri;  preventing  the  Hussians  and 
the  British  getting  control  of  the  Indians  on  the  Columbia; 
«  naval  station  for  us  on  the  Pacific;  communication  between 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  and,  chief  of  r11, 
iho  exclusion  of  foreign  powers  from  Oregon. 

"  Gentlemen  afik  a^in,  What  effect  will  a  new  territory 
a  new  State  have  on  the  Union!  I  answer,  It  will  he  the  ni 
cleua  of  a  new  and  independent  power.  This  Republic  should 
have  limits.  Where  they  should  be  on  the  north  or  the  south 
is  not  now  for  me  to  say.  But  westward  they  are  fixed  by 
the  hand  of  Nature,  and  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
may  be  named  as  offering  a  convenient,  natural,  and  ever- 
lasting boundary.  In  planting  the  seed  of  a  new  power  on  the 
western  coast,  it  should  be  well  understood  that  when  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  itself  the  new  Government  should  sepa- 
rate from  the  mother  empire  as  the  child  separates  from  the 
parent.  You  think  this  is  looking  far  into  the  future.  It  is 
not.  Within  a  century  from  this  day  a  population  greater 
than  that  of  the  present  United  States  will  exist  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

"  But  the  question  now  before  us  is,  Shall  we  execute  the 
Treaty  of  Ohont,  expel  the  British  from  tlie  Columbia,  pei^ 
feet  our  title,  and  take  possession  of  the  country!  Wliat  use 
shall  then  be  made  of  it  is  to  be  settled  later.  But  on  one 
point  there  sliould  be  no  doubt — the  people  of  the  United 
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States  will  neither  be  tricked  nor  bullied  out  of  this  territory, 
nor  suffer  a  monarchical  power  to  grow  upon  it" 

The  manly  speech  of  Benton  fell  on  dull  ears.  The  report 
of  3iajor  Long  had  done  its  work.*  That  magnificent  stretch 
of  rolling  prairie  which  lies  between  Missouri  and  Iowa  on 
the  east  and  the  Bocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  extends 
from  Texas  to  our  northern  frontier — a  region  now  cut  up 
into  eight  States,  supporting  a  population  of  more  than  five 
millions,  dotted  with  towns  and  cities,  five  of  which  may  each 
boast  of  more  inhabitants  than  any  city  in  the  Union  in  1825 ; 
a  land  of  wheat  fields  and  cornfields  and  mines  and  ranches — 
was  condemned  as  a  wilderness,  over  which  buffaloes  and 
Indians  might  roam,  but  on  which  civilized  man  could  find 
no  habitation.  With  such  a  desert  barrier  between  the  States 
and  Oregon,  it  seemed  idle  to  the  senators  to  give  any  heed 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  bill  for  the  occupation  of  the 
mouth  of  the  bolumbia  river  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  a  vote 
of  twenty-five  to  fourteen. 


*  "  The  TMt  region  oommendng  near  the  sources  of  the  Sabine,  Trinitj, 
BrasM,  and  Colorado,  and  extending  northwardly  to  the  forty-ninth  degree  of 
north  latitade,  by  whidi  the  United  States  territory  is  limited  in  that  direction,  is, 
tfanwghoat,  of  a  similar  character.  The  whole  of  this  region  seems  peculiariy 
adapted  as  a  range  for  bnfbloes,  wild  goats,  and  other  wild  game,  incalcolable 
mnltitodes  of  which  find  ample  pasturage  and  subsistence  upon  it. 

**  This  region,  howeyer,  yiewed  as  a  frontier,  may  proye  of  infinite  importance 
to  the  United  States,  inasmudb  as  it  is  calculated  to  serye  as  a  barrier  to  preyeni 
too  great  an  extension  of  our  population  westward.** — ^Long's  Expedition,  yol.  ii, 
P.86L 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

OBOWTH   OF   THE   MONBOE   DOCTBIKE. 

The  refusal  of  Greet  Britain  to  come  to  an  agreement  con* 
coming  the  boundary  of  Oregon  in  1824  may  be  ascribed 
in  large  part  to  her  denial  of  a  principle  of  colonization  as- 
serted by  Monroe  in  1823.  The  story  of  the  origin,  growth, 
and  final  announcement  of  the  famous  doctrine  of  which 
this  principle  is  a  part — the  doctrine  which  bears  the  name 
of  President  Monroe — is  a  long  one^  but  the  great  results 
to  which  it  has  led  in  our  time  require  that  the  story,  long  as  it 
is,  should  be  told. 

When  France  declared  war  on  Great  Britain  in  1793, 
and  sent  Citizen  Genet  to  be  her  Minister  in  the  United 
States,  our  country  was  called  on  for  the  first  time  to  decide 
once  for  all  what  part  it  should  play  in  the  politics  of  Eu- 
rope. The  question  was  a  hard  one  to  settle.  We  were  bound 
to  France  Ify  tics  of  gratitude,  by  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce, and  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  in  which  we  had  solemnly 
guaranteed  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  and  so  to  the 
French  Republic  as  his  successor,  "  the  possessions  of  the 
French  Crown  in  America."  We  were  bound  to  Great  Brit- 
ain by  no  tie  of  gratitude  and  by  no  treaty  of  amity  and  com* 
mcrcc.  But  the  cautious,  far-sighted,  hard-headed  man  who  i 
filled  the  presidential  chair  met  the  issue  squarely,  and,  taking 
the  politic,  not  the  sentimental,  course,  issued  his  proclamation 
of  neutrality.  -^ 

For  that  act  he  was  denounced  and  slandered  as  no  other 
President  from  his  day  down  to  that  of  Lincoln  was  ever 
slandered.  But  he  held  fast  to  his  purpose,  and  when  the  time 
came  to  retire  from  office  reasserted  the  policy  of  not  med- 
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dling  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  in  his  farewell  address 
gave  reasons  for  assuming  such  a  position.* 

The  stormy  years  of  Adams's  administration,  the  expul- 
^^ . — _. 

*Wiuhington^9  Farewdl  Addren^  Sepiembfr,  1796. — The  great  rule  of  conduct 
for  OB  in  regard  to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to 
hire  with  them  as  little  political  oonnection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have 
ilieady  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  frith  perfect  good  faith. 
Bare  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  haye  none  or  a  verj  remoti^ 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controTeniies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  un- 
wise in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  Imr 
pofitics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmiti  28. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  difTenint 
eoorse.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  eflScient  government,  the  period  is 
not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external  annoyance;  when  we 
may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve 
upon  to  be  scrupulously  respected ;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provo- 
ation ;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war  as  our  interests,  guided  by  justice, 
ihalloounseL 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  ?  Why  quit  our  own  to 
itind  on  foreign  ground  ?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any 
part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  uoi- 
bition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice  ? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portior  if 
the  foreign  world,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  :->e 
not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronidng  infidelity  to  existing  engagemeiiH. 
I  bold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  hou':  *y 
b  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  obse'  *.  ^ 
in  their  genuine  sense.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  a- 
wise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves  by  suitable  establishments  on  a  resj  t- 
able  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  ei  iii- 
orffinary  emergendea. 

Although  it  is  very  true  we  ought  not  to  involve  ourselves  in  the  poli  .  il 
system  of  Europe,  but  keep  ourselves  always  distinct  and  separate  from  it  i'  ^  e 
can,  yet  to  effect  this  separation,  early,  punctual,  and  continual  informatio'     tf 
the  current  chain  of  events,  and  of  the  political  projects  in  contemplation,  i    t.o 
lees  necessary  than  if  we  were  directly  concerned  in  them.    It  is  necessiar^ .   n 
order  to  the  discovery  of  the  efforts  made  to  draw  us  in  the  vortex,  in  seaso 
make  preparations  agdnst  them.    However  we  may  consider  ourselves,  the  i 
time  and  commercial  powers  of  the  world  will  consider  the  United  State  ^ 
ATn<»nc^  a«  forming  a  weight  in  that  balance  of  power  in  Europe  which  can  r 
1,-^  luigoiiea  or  neglected.— Williams,  Statesman'*  Manual,  vol.  I,  p.  III. 


to 
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aion  of  Pinekney  from  France,  the  insult  to  (he  X.  Y.  Z.  c 
missioners,  tlie  naval  war  with  Franc«,  served  but  to  proTO 
the  wisdom  of  Washington's  polify  and  the  eoundncss  of  his 
reasons,  and  drew  from  Jefferson  on  two  occasions  indoree- 
ments  both  vigorous  and  precise.  On  the  day  he  was  in- 
augurated the  first  time  be  took  occasion  to  remind  his  coun- 
trymen of  the  happiness  of  their  lot,  of  the  fact  that  much  of 
that  happiness  was  due  to  separation  from  Europe,  and  told 
them  that  the  essential  principles  of  our  Government — the 
principles  which  shouM  shape  his  administration — wi 
"  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nationi 
entangling  alliances  with  none."  * 

When  Jefferson  spoke  these  words  Europe  was  fast  I 
pacified  by  Napoleon.  But  when  he  met  Congress  in  Dec 
ber,  1803,  peace  had  been  broken,  the  Napoleonic  wars  1 
-  opened,  our  country  was  again  called  on  to  declare  her  positi 
toward  Europe,  and  for  the  second  time  he  asserted  his  pofl 
of  "  peace,  commerce,  and  frieadsbip  with  all — entanglij 
alliances  with  none."  t 

Thus,  before  the  days  of  the  Long  Embargo  and  onir 


'  Affmon'i  tnauffur^  Addrw,  MarA  i,  1801. — Kindlj  scparatod  bjr  Nui 
uid  k  vide  wean  from  the  citernilnatirig  luvoe  of  one  ijiUTter  of  the  glob* ;  1| 
blgfa-minded  to  endure  the  degn'litioni  of  ihe  otliera ;  pouedsing  «  dioMn  o 
trj,  with  room  enough  for  our  desoendantB  to  the  huDdrrdth  and  thouaaiultll  ■ 
enlion ;  entertaining  ft  dne  •cnae  of  out  equal  right  lo  the  use  of  o 
nltloi,  to  the  noiuUltiona  of  oar  iodoatrj,  to  honor  and  ronSdcnce  from  j 
IcIInir-dtlirTiii,  reiulting  not  from  birth  but  from  our  actions  and  ihelr  »< 
them ;  enlighlvQcd  bj  a  bonign  religion,  pccfeMcd,  indeed,  and  practiied  in  t% 
fonnt,  jtx  all  of  them  including  honest;,  truth,  temp«nnce.  grslitode,  and  1^ 
In*  of  mmn  ;  ncknnwtnlging  uid  adoring  an  oierruUng  Praridenc«,  vhich  bffl 
lU  dIfipMiutiona  prerrs  th>l  it  delighl4  In  the  happincsH  of  man 
(TMUir  hl|iplnc9»  horaaft«r;  with  all  these  bloeelngi,  what  more  U  neccsiaijl 
IsbIl*  ua  a  happj  and  proipemue   pcoplef  ...  It  la  proper  that  ^00   a 
^MBdcrMand  what  I  ilecm  the  maentl*]  prindplei  of  our  Ooreniment,  and  0 
Mill^  thOH  which  nighl  to   thaps  its  admiiiistration  .  .  .  peace, 
Hd  htmeal  frtendahlp  with  all  nationi — entangling  alliances  wltb  n 
f  Jr/armi'i  Awual  Mmajf.  Ottobtr  17.  Wftf— Soparatpd  by  a 
-mi  llio  ntlion*  of  Europe,  and  from  the  polllicnl  JntereiU  which  enlasgle  1 

Cwllh  productinni  and  wants  whidi  render  our  commerce  and  frieadlf 
>  Ibnn,  and  lhrir«  to  an,  It  cannot  be  the  bterest  of  any  to  ■ 
>  dlMtirb  tliaiu. 
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gniggle  for  commercial  independence,  the  principle  had  been 
■monnced  over  and  over  again  that  we  would  not  meddle 
t  a  European  affairs.  The  counterpart  of  this — the  principle 
I  ditt  the  Old  World  must  not  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Kew — ^was  called  forth  bj  the  attempt  of  Spain  to  get  back 
kr  lost  col(Hde6  in  South  America. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  the  overthrow  of  the  French  at 
Vtlerloo  was  followed  hj  a  second  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
hf  a  second  lifting  of  the  wretched  Louis  Eighteenth  to  the 
ibone  of  France,  and  bj  a  second  meeting  of  the  allied  Kings, 
orthek  representatives  at  Paris  in  the  autimm  of  1815.  To 
the  mind  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  this  new  triumph  over 
Ae  *^  Man  of  Destiny  "  was  but  another  signal  instance  of  the 
MyBterious  workings  of  Providence;  but  another  demonstra- 
tion of  the  great  truth  that  God  in  his  own  good  time  will  con- 
foond  the  policy  of  the  wicked  and  will  raise  up  those  who 
pot  their  trust  in  him.  So  deeply  was  Alexander  convinced 
of  this  that  he  determined  then,  and  there  to  rule  henceforth, 
ud,  if  possible,  persuade  his  fellow-monarchs  to  rule  in  strict 
iccordance  with  the  principles/of  the  Christian  religion.  To 
•ooomplish  this  end  the  more  Easily,  he  persuaded  Frederick 
William,  King  of  Prussia,  and  Francis,  Emperor  of  Austria, 
to  join  with  him  in  a  league  which  he  called  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, anid  to  sign  a  treaty  which  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  bound  the  allies  to  pull  down  constitutional  government 
ind  stamp  out  liberal  ideas.    It  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  meaningless  pledge,  framed  in  a  mo- 
ment of  religious  excitement,  and  well  described  in  its  own 
words,  which  assert  ^^  that  the  present  act  has  no  other  aim 
than  tojmanifest  to  the  world  their  unchangeable  determina- 
tion to  adopt  no  other  rule  of  conduct  either  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  respective  countries  or  in  their  political  rela- 
tions with  other  governments  than  the  precepts  of  that  holy 
neligion,  the  precepts  of  justice,  charity,  and  peace." 

Considering  themselves  members  of  one  great  Christian 

family  whose  real  and  only  sovereign  was  Almighty  God, 

these  three  kings  announced  that  they  looked  on  themselves 

*  as  delegates  of  Providence "  sent  "  to  govern  so  many 

branches  of  the  same  family,"  and  would  make  the  Word  of 
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God  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  their  guide  in  ^^  estab- 
lishing human  institutions  and  remedying  their  imperfec- 
tions." 

That  the  King,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Czar  had  any  hidden 
motive  in  forming  this  far-famed  Holy  Alliance;  that  they 
said  one  thing  and  meant  another;  that  their  intention  was 
less  to  rule  in  accordance  with  the  maxims  of  Christ  than  to 
set  up  and  maintain  absolute  governments;  that  when  they 
signed  that  league  they  knew  they  were  forming  a  bond  of 
union  against  the  spread  of  liberal  ideas,  and  even  then  con- 
templated a  system  of  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations 
— can  be  sustained  by  no  evidence  whatever. 

The  alliance  having  been  formed,  the  next  step  was  to 
invite  all  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  except  the  Pope  to 
join  it.  England — whose  representative  at  the  congress  of 
the  allies,  Lord  Castlereagh,  wrote  home  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  was  not  perfectly  sound  in  his  mind — excused  her- 
self. The  kings  of  France,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sardinia,  how- 
ever, signed  gladly,  and  the  era  of  Christian  politics  was  sup- 
posed to  have  opened. 

That  this  little  society  of  Christian  monarchs  should  have 
any  interest  for  us  of  to-day  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  their 
treaty  contains  the  words  "  Holy  Alliance,"  and  that  to  it 
have  wrongfully  been  attributed  results  which  sprang  from 
the  quadruple  treaty  signed  two  months  later  by  Russia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain;  a  new  alliance  which 
bound  the  four  powers  to  do  four  things—exclude  Napoleon 
forever  from  power;  maintain  the  Government  they  had  just 
set  up  in  France;  resist  with  all  their  might  any  attack  on 
the  army  of  occupation;  and  meet  in  1818  to  consult  concern- 
ing their  common  interests,  and  to  take  such  measures  as 
should  then  seem  to  be  best  fitted  to  serve  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  Europe. 

T'nhnp]>ily,  Ix^fore  1818  came,  a  great  change  took  place 
in  the  political  ideas  of  Europe.  The  old  families  were  once 
again  safely  seated  on  their  old  thrones.  The  old  nobility, 
the  old  courtiers,  were  home  from  their  wanderings  eager  for 
proscription  and  confiscation.  A  reaction  set  in.  Liberalism 
was  checked.    Absolutism  came  again  into  fashion,  and  be- 
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fore  five  years  had  come  and  gone  the  Holy  Allies  were 
hard  at  work  pulling  down  and  stamping  out  popular  govern- 
ment wherever  and  whenever  it  appeared  in  Europe. 

The  centre  of  this  reactionary  movement  was  Austria, 
then  ruled  by  Mettemich,  the  very  personification  of  resist- 
ance to  progress,  a  man  who  described  his  policy  as  not  to 
go  backward,  not  to  go  forward,  but  to  keep  things  just  as 
they  were.  To  do  this  in  Austria  was  easy.  To  do  it  in  coun- 
tries which  had  been  stirred  and  awakened  by  the  French 
Bevolution  was  not  so  easy.  But  Mettemich  went  bravely 
to  work  and  began  with  Naples.  In  1813  Great  Britain  had 
forced  Ferdinand^  King  of  Sicily,  to  grant  a  constitution  to 
Sicily  and  to  promise  one  to  Naples;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
allies  restored  him  to  the  throne  so  long  occupied  by  Murat 
than  Mettemich  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty  pledging  him 
to  keep  the  kingdom  just  as  it  had  been,  and  to  bring  in  none 
of  the  products  of  liberal  ideas.  Ferdinand  kept  the  agree- 
Dient,  and  constitutional  government  in  Sicily  and  Naples 
perished.- 

In  Spain  the  reaction  was  a  popular  one.  Scarcely  had 
Ferdinand  Seventh  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  1814  and  entered 
his  native  land  than  a  wild,  savage,  unreasoning  outburst  of 
toyalty  swept  the  country.  The  courtiers,  the  churchmen, 
the  military  leaders,  every  one  who  gathered  about  the  re- 
stored King,  urged  him  to  destroy  the  present  and  bring  back 
the  past;  to  pull  down  the  Constitution  and  set  up  the  old 
monarchy  as  it  was  when  Napoleon  drove  him  from  his  throne 
seven  years  before.  He  needed  little  urging,  and  on  May 
eleventh,  1814,  the  work  of  destruction  began.  First,  he  sent 
forth  a  manifesto  from  Valencia  which  destroyed  the  Consti- 
tution of  1812,  and  declared  every  decree  of  the  Cortes  null 
and  void.  Next,  he  restored  the  censorship  of  the  press.  Then, 
growing  bold,  he  arrested  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Liberal  leaders;  and  at  this  point  the  people  began  to 
lend  a  hand.  Excited  and  aroused  by  the  priests,  mobs  ap- 
peared all  over  the  country.  The  writings  of  Liberalists  were 
burned  in  the  market  places.  The  tablets  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  Constitution  were  pulled  down.  Men  whose 
sole  crime  was  a  firm  belief  in  constitutional  government  were 
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flung  into  prison.     Great  Britain  protested  and  urged  1 
King  to  stop;  but  priests,  confessors,   and   palace  favorite 
ruled  him,  and  tbe  work  went  steadily  on.     May  twen^ 
third  lie  re-established  the  monasteries  and  gave  them  ttu 
old  lands;  June  twenty-fourth  he  exempted  the  clergy  f 
taxation;  July  twenty-first  he  once  more  put  in  operate 
the  most  diabolical  of  all  the  inventions  of  man — the  f 
ish  Inquisition.     But  it  mattered  little,  for  of  what  < 
quence  is  it  how  people  are  governed  in  Spain? 

That  France  must  sooner  or  later  have  experienced  a  li 
reaction  was  inevitable.     Signs  of  the  coming  storm  were  | 
ready  apparent  when,  on  March  first,  1815,  Napoleon  land< 
with  hia  guards  in  the  bay  of  Juan,  and  the  Hundred  T 
cominenccd.      When   they   had   ended,   when    the 
^Caterloo  spread  over  France,  the  storm  broke  with  fury. 
Royalist  mob  at  Marseilles  sacked  the  quarters  of  the  J 
lukea,  drove  out  the  garrison,  and  mnrdered   the 
Nismes  was  pillaged.     Avignon  disgraced  herself  by  the  i 
murder  of  Marshal  Brune,  and  Toulouse  by  the  a 
end  savage  mutilation  of  General  Hamel.     When  the  ( 
ber  of  Deputies,  chosen  in  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  l 
aembled,  a  new  proscription,  a  new  einigratiun,  n 
of  terror  began.     Labedoyere  was  executed.     Ne; 
Royalist  committeea,  in  imitation  of  the  Jacobin  clubs,  i 
up  in  every  department,  overawed  the  ofiicials,  and  J 
them  to  drive  thousands  of  Liberalists  from  the  army,  i 
the  navy,  from  the  courts  of  law,  and  from  the  w^hool* 
«ollegea. 

In  Germany,  in  1815,  it  seemed  as  if  Libernlism  1 
win.  At  the  very  moment  when  Ferdinand  of  Spalv 
about  to  issue  his  manifesto  establishing  the  monai 
Frederick  William  (May  twenty-eocond,  1815)  .lent  for 
promise  that  Germany  should  have  a  constitution  a 
sentative  assembly,  and  that  the  work  of  framing  the  C 
tution  should  begin  in  Seplembirr.  But  delaji*  arose,  i 
years  sped  by  before  even  the  first  step  was  taken.  ' 
was  too  late.  The  middle  classes  cared  not.  The  nob) 
wore  eager  for  a  restoration  of  their  old  privilppes.  1 
defenders  of  the  ConsUtution  were  the  professors  in  t 
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yersities,  the  students,  and  the  journalists,  who  conducted 
their  cause  with  so  much  more  zeal  than  wisdom  that  after 
the  famous  Warburg  Festival  took  place  in  1817  Frederick 
William  justly  and  seriously  doubted  the  expediency  of 
granting  the  promiBed  Kberty. 

Amid  all  this  reaction,  one  ruler,  and  one  alone,  stood  out 
as  the  earnest  friend  of  liberal  ideas.  Alexander  of  Russia, 
too,  had  made  promises.  But,  unlike  Frederick  William, 
he  had  kept  them,  had  restored  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  to  in- 
dependence as  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  had  given  it  a  con- 
stitution and  representative  assembly,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1818  summoned  the  Diet  The  speech  which  he  addressed 
to  it  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  Liberals. 
Yet  before  the  Diet  ended  its  session  a  great  change 
came  over  him.  What  caused  it  no  man  knows;  but  when, 
in  October,  1818,  he  met  the  sovereigns  and  ministers  at  the 
Conference  of  the  Powers,  Alexander  was  the  despot  he  ever 
after  lived  and  died. 

By  the  Quadruple  Treaty,  signed  at  Paris  in  1815,  Eng- 
land, Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria  bound  themselves  to  main- 
tain the  government  they  had  just  set  up  in  France,  and  to 
hold  a  Congress  of  the  Powers  in  1818.  They  met,  accord- 
ingly, in  September,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  with  that  con- 
ference a  new  era  opens  in  the  constitutional  history  of  Eu- 
rope. Then  and  there  was  formed  the  real  "  Conspiracy  of 
Kings."  The  reactionary  movement  of  three  years  had  ex- 
tinguished in  the  hearts  of  the  best  of  them  the  last  trace 
of  liberalism,  and  they  all  stood  together  on  a  common  ground 
of  hatred  of  popular  liberty.  It  was  the  conference  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  not  the  Holy  Alliance,  that  united  the  sover- 
eigns in  the  project  of  a  joint  regulation  of  European  affairs, 
and  turned  the  Holy  Allies  into  a  mutual  association  for  the 
insurance  of  monarchy. 

Scarcely  had  this  new  purpose  been  formed  when  the  alli- 
ance was  called  upon  to  act.  For  ten  years  past  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America  had  been  in  a  state  of  revolt,  first  against 
the  rule  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  then  against  the  tyranny 
of  Ferdinand  Seventh.  Every  resource  of  the  restored  King 
was  used  against  them  and  used  in  vain.    The  struggle  went 
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on  till,  the  last  fleet  having  been  fitted  out,  the  last  regiment 
having  been  sent  to  perish  of  yellow  fever,  and  the  last  dollar 
having  been  drawn  from  the  treasury,  Ferdinand  turned  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  for  aid.  They  had  restored  to  him  his 
throne.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  should  ask 
them  to  restore  his  colonies;  but  it  is  amusing  to  note  the 
impudence  with  which  he  intimated  that  the  work  of  sub- 
jugation should  be  done  by  Great  Britain.  She  might  have 
acted  as  mediator.  More  she  would  not  do,  and  as  subjuga- 
tion, not  mediation,  was  wanted,  Alexander  came  to  the 
relief  of  Ferdinand  and  sold  him  a  fleet  of  war.  When  it/ 
reached  Cadiz  it  was  found  that  this  Emperor,  who  in  1815' 
was  so  eager  to  see  all  Europe  ruled  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  had  sold  his  friend  ships  so  rotten  andi 
unseaworthy  that  not  one  of  them  was  fit  to  cross  the  At-v 
lantic. 

The  expedition  was  put  off,  and  the  condition  of  Spanish 
America  was  laid  before  the  sovereigns  when  they  met 
at  Aiz-la-Chapelle.  The  dangers  which  threatened  Eu- 
rope if  a  federation  of  republics  was  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
America  were  discussed;  a  proposition  was  made  that  a  con- 
ference between  Spain  and  the  powers  should  be  held  at 
Madrid,  and  that  Wellington  should  preside;  but  Spain 
wanted  troops,  not  advice,  and  the  proposition  was  not  ac- 
cepted. 

That  our  countrymen  could  look  on  with  indifference 
while  so  gallant  a  struggle  for  liberty  was  at  their  very  doors 
was  impossible.  They  were  deeply  concerned,  and,  as  time 
passed,  the  belief  gained  ground  among  them  that  something 
more  than  the  independence  of  a  few  colonies  was  at  stake; 
that  Spain  was  less  eager  to  put  down  rebellion  than  to  stamp 
out  liberal  ideas;  that  rather  than  see  her  fail,  all  European 
nations  would  aid  her;  and  that,  if  they  succeeded,  it  was 
just  possible  that  the* United  States,  whose  example  was  the 
cause  of  so  much  political  unrest,  might  be  the  next  to  feel 
their  vengeance.  Monroe  therefore  said  no  more  than  many 
of  his  countrymen  were  thinking  when  he  told  them  in  his 
first  inaugiu-al  speech  that  dangers  from  a*  .«>ad  were  threat- 
ening, and  that  the  day  might  con...  when,  in  spite  of  the 
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wide  ocean  and  our  policy  of  non-intervention,  we  might 
be  attacked  and  the  attempt  made  to  demolish  us  as  -a 
nation.* 

Till  that  day  came,  however,  our  policy  was  to  be  strict 
neutrality,  and  year  after  year  in  his  annual  messages  Monroe 
insisted  on  it.f  Even  when  it  was  known  that  the  powers 
were  to  meet  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  that  Spain  would  surely 
ask  the  Holy  Allies  to  help  her,  the  President,  unwilling  to 
believe  that  force  would  be  used,  still  held  to  non-interven- 
tion.:]: 

The  failure  of  the  Holy  Allies  to  interfere  left  Spain 
to  deal  with  her  colonies  in  her  own  way.  Her  way  was  to 
gather  a  rabble  at  Cadiz  in  the  summer  of  1819,  call  it  an 

*  Dangers  from  abroad  are  not  leas  deserving  of  attention.  Experiencing  the 
fortune  of  other  nations,  the  United  States  may  again  be  inyolved  in  war,  and  it 
nay,  in  that  event,  be  the  object  of  the  adverse  party  to  overset  our  government, 
to  break  our  union,  and  demolish  ns  as  a  nation.  Our  distance  from  Europe,  and 
tiie  just,  moderate,  and  pacific  policy  of  our  Government,  may  form  some  security 
igainst  these  dangers,  but  they  ought  to  be  anticipated  and  guarded  against. — 
Monroe's  Inaugural  Speech,  March  4, 1817. 

f  Momro^M  J^rtt  Annual  Menagt^  Deeemher  f  ,  1817. — It  was  anticipated,  at  an 
cariy  stage,  that  the  contest  between  Spain  and  the  colonies  would  become  highly 
intereBting  to  the  United  States.  It  was  natural  that  our  citizens  should  sympa- 
thin  in  events  which  affected  their  neighbors.  It  seemed  probable,  also,  that  the 
prosecution  of  the  conflict,  along  our  coasts  and  in  contiguous  countries,  would 
oecaskmaUy  interrupt  our  commerce  and  otherwise  affect  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  our  citizens.  These  anticipations  have  been  realized.  Such  injuries  have 
been  received  from  persons  acting  under  the  authority  of  both  the  parties,  and  for 
whidi  redress  has  in  most  instances  been  withheld.  Through  every  stage  of  the 
conflict,  the  United  States  have  maintained  an  impartial  neutrality,  giving  aid  to 
neither  of  the  parties  in  men,  money,  ships,  or  munitions  of  war.  They  have  re- 
gtfded  the  contest  not  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  insurrection  or  rebellion,  but  as 
a  fkfSL  war  between  parties  neariy  equal,  having,  as  to  neutral  powers,  equal  rights. 

\  It  appears  that  the  allies  have  undertaken  to  mediate  between  Spain  and 
the  Sooth  American  provinces,  and  that  the  manner  and  extent  of  their  interposi- 
tion would  be  settled  by  a  congress  which  was  to  have  met  at  Aix-la-Chapclle  in 
September  last.  From  the  general  policy  and  course  of  proceedings  observed  by 
the  allied  powers  in  regard  to  this  oontest,  it  is  inferred  that  they  will  confine  their 
interposition  to  the  expression  of  their  sentiments,  abstaining  from  the  applica- 
lioo  of  force.  .  .  .  From  the  view  taken  of  this  subject,  founded  on  all  the  infer- 
■atioa  thai  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  there  is  good  cause  to  be  satisfied  with 
^  coarse  heretofore  pursued  by  the  United  States  with  regard  to  this  contest, 
sad  to  condnde  that  It  is  proper  to  adhere  to  it,  especially  in  the  present  state  of 
iftlii.— Monroe's  Annual  Message,  November  17, 1818. 
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army,  and  send  it  off  to  America.  Before  it  could  sail, 
yellow  fever  broke  out,  the  troops  went  into  camp,  and 
while  there  were  won  over  to  the  cause  of  constitutional 
government  bj  the  agents  of  a  great  conspiracy  which  had 
long  been  growing  under  the  tyranny  of  the  King.  On 
January  first,  1820,  the  day  fixed  for  the  outbreak,  the 
troops,  under  Colonels  Quiroga  and  Riego,  rose  and  declared 
for  the  Constitution  of  1812.  The  rebellion  of  the  soldiers 
was  a  small  affair  in  itself,  but  it  set  an  example;  it  stirred 
up  others,  and  on  February  twentieth  the  garrison  and  people 
of  Corunna  in  their  turn  proclaimed  the  Constitution. 

And  now  rebellion  spread  fast.  Town  after  town  followed 
Corunna.  The  whole  country  was  up,  and  Ferdinand  in 
great  alarm  announced  his  willingness  to  assemble  the  Cortes. 
His  people  had  long  since  learned  that  his  word  was  of  no 
value,  and,  filling  the  great  squares  in  Madrid,  they  clam- 
ored all  day  long  for  the  Constitution.  Then  he  gave  way, 
and  agreed  to  take  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution.  The 
next  day — the  famous  eighth  of  March,  1820 — was  one  of 
wild  rejoicing.  The  prison  of  the  Inquisition  was  sacked; 
the  instruments  of  torture  were  broken  in  pieces;  political 
prisoners  were  set  free,  and  the  Constitution  carried  in  pro- 
cession through  the  streets.  March  ninth  a  mob  entered  the 
palace,  forced  the  King  to  make  good  his  promise,  and  con- 
stitutional government  once  more  existed  in  Spain. 

As  tidings  of  the  collapse  of  absolute  government  in  Spain 
spread  over  Europe,  all  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
save  Alexander  seemed  uncertain  what  to  do.  He  alone  acted 
with  decision,  and  at  once  insisted  that  the  great  powem 
should  require  the  Cortes  to  disavow  the  revolution  of  the 
eighth  of  March — the  revolution  to  which  it  owed  its  exist- 
ence— and  give  a  pledge  of  obedience  to  the  King.  In  such 
a  demand  England  flatly  refused  to  join,  and  the  first  pro- 
posed attack  on  Spanish  liberty  by  the  Holy  Alliance  was 
postponed. 

Meantime  absolute  monarchy  fell  at  Naples.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Liberalists  in  Spain  aroused  the  Carbonari,  a  great 
secret  society  with  lodges  in  every  city  and  hamlet,  and  a 
membership  numbering  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  male  in* 
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habitants  of  the  Kingdom  of  ^NTaples.  They  had  long  been 
plotting  and  secretly  waiting  for  the  hour  of  deliverance 
which  now  seemed  at  hand.  Ferdinand  of  Sicily  was  the 
uncle  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain^  and^  as  he  might  some  day  be 
called  to  the  Spanish  throne,  he  too  had  signed  and  sworn  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  1812  that  his  claims  to  the  Crown 
might  not  be  endangered.  If  he  were  willing  to  have  a  Con- 
stitution in  a  country  which  he  might  some  day  rule,  why 
not  force  him  to  give  the  same  Constitution  to  the  kingdoms 
over  which  he  was  already  ruler?  The  Carbonari  could  see 
no  reason,  and,  rising  in  armed  rebellion,  they  compelled 
Ferdinand  to  proclaim  the  Constitution  of  Spain  to  be  the 
law  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  on  July  thir- 
teenth, 1820,  he  took  the  oath  to  maintain  it. 
"^The  men  of  Portugal  were  next  to  awake,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1820,  they  deposed  the  Regency  which  ruled  in  the 
name  of  the  absent  King,  set  up  a  junta,  and  elected  a  Cortes 
to  frame  a  constitution.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  not  unlikely 
that  France  might  be  the  next  nation  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  absolutism.  But  Louis  cried  out  for  another  meeting  of 
the  powers,  and  in  October,  1820,  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
met  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  little  town  of 
Troppau,  in  Moravia.  England  sent  an  ambassador,  but  he 
was  instructed  to  look  on  and  do  nothing.  France  sent  two 
envoys,  but  they  took  opposite  sides,  and  her  influence  counted 
for  nothing.  The  three  f oimders  of  the  Holy  Alliance  were 
thus  free  to  do  as  they  pleased,  and  very  quickly  decided 
what  course  to  take.  Ferdinand  was  to  be  invited  to  meet 
them  at  Laybach;  a  summons  was  to  be  sent,  through  him, 
to  the  Neapolitans  to  abandon  their  Constitution  or  fight; 
and  a  circular  explaining  and  defending  the  new  doctrine 
of  armed  intervention  was  to  be  issued,  in  the  name  of  the 
three  powers,  to  all  the  Courts  of  Europe.  The  events  of 
March  eighth  in  Spain,  and  those  of  July  second  in  Naples, 
have  produced,  said  the  circular,  a  deep  feeling  of  inquietude 
and  alarm,  and  a  desire  to  unite  and  save  Europe  from  the 
evils  ready  to  burst  upon  her.  That  this  desire  should  be 
most  keen  with  governments  which  not  long  ago  conquered 
the  revolution,  and  now  see  it  once  more  appearing  triumr 
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phant,  is  Datural.  The  allied  powers  have  therefore  ava3ec 
themselves  of  an  incontestable  right,  and  have  decided  to  take 
common  measures  of  precaution  and  restrain  sueh  Btatea  as, 
having  revolted  against  legitimate  governments  and  institu- 
tions, are  seeking  by  their  agenta  to  introduce  like  disorders 
ftiid-  iosurrections  into  other  states.  As  the  revolution  at 
Naples  strikes  deeper  root  every  day,  and  sensibly  menaces 
the  tranquillity  of  the  neighboring  powers,  it  is  nocosBary 
to  immediately  apply  to  her  the  principles  agreed  on. 

Before  resorting  to  force,  however,  it  was  thought  best, 
the  circular  went  on  to  aay,  to  make  one  effort  of  a  peaceful 
character  and  summon  the  King  of  Naples  to  meet  the  Allied 
Powers  at  Laybach, 

Thither  in  January,  1821,  with  the  consent  of  the  Nea- 
politan Parliament,  the  old  King  accordingly  went,  leaving 
his  son  to  act  as  regent,  only  to  be  told  that  if  the  order  of 
things  existing  since  July,  1820,  was  not  at  once  abolished 
an  Austrian  arpiy  would  occupy  Neapolitan  soil.  The  same 
ultimatum  was  made  known  to  the  prince  regent  at  Naples, 
who  stoutly  refused  to  consider  it,  and  summoned  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  declared  that  it  considered  the  old  King  as  under 
restraint  at  Laybach,  bade  the  Grand  Duke  of  Calabria  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  regency,  and  ordered  measureg  to  be 
taken  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  A  rush  to  arms  followed. 
The  Prince  put  himself  at  the  head  of  most  of  the  troops. 
The  King  ap[iealed  to  the  others;  but  they  answered  that 
they  would  not  serve  against  their  fellow-countrymen,  and 
cried  out  for  the  Constitution.  Ferdinand,  now  nyliiced  to 
impoti'Hcc,  al«iicatrd  and  went  back  to  Sicily,  and  one  hnn- 
drod  thousand  Austrians  entered  Itiily  and  cmshed  the  re- 
publican nprisings  in  Naples,  in  Piedmont,  in  all  Italy,  atld 
Ferdinand,  in  spite  of  his  abdication,  was  r^tored  to  tits 
throne  of  Naples. 

A  new  declaration  and  a  new  circular  were  then  iwtued  by 
the  IToIy  Allies,  about  to  separate  at  Laybach,  and  in  this  cir- 
cular was  announced  a  principle  which  was  to  guide  them  in 
their  future  dealings  with  nations  struggling  for  liberty. 
Having,  in  the  langtiage  of  the  time,  "  taken  the  people  ot 
Enrope  into  their  holy  keeping,"  the  three  autocra 
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that  henceforth  all  "  useful  or  necessary  changes  in  the  legis- 
lation and  administration  of  states  must  emanate  alone  from 
the  free  will,  the  reflecting  and  enlightened  impulse  of  those 
whom  God  has  rendered  responsible  for  power!  " 

Tidings  of  the  collapse  of  absolute  government  in  Spain 
reached  the  United  States  in  March,  1820,  and  were  wel- 
comed with  unconcealed  delight.  The  cause  of  the  repub- 
lics of  South  America  became  more  than  ever  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  constitutional  government,  and  found  no  warmer 
champion  in  all  the  land  than  Hgju^  Clay.  The  time  to  be 
neutral  had,  in  his  opinion,  long  passed,  and  determined  to 
force  the  administration  from  its  position  of  neutrality,  he 
demanded  a  speedy  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
young  republics.  Toward  this  end  the  House,  over  which 
he  presided  as  Speaker,  could  do  little,  but  that  little  he  easily 
persuaded  it  to  do,  and  in  May  secured  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion that  it  was  expedient  to  provide  a  suitable  outfit  and 
salary  for  such  Ministers  as  the  President  might  send  to  any 
of  the  governments  of  South  America  which  had  established 
and  were  maintaining  their  independence  of  Spain.* 

Monroe  saw  fit  to  send  none.  He  was  anxiously  awaiting 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1819  by  Spain,  and  was  de- 
termined to  do  nothing  likely  to  give  Ferdinand  an  excuse 
for  withholding  his  signature.  He  was  sure,  he  told  Con- 
gress, that  the  powers  of  Europe  would  take  no  part  in  the 
struggle;  he  was  confident  that  an  adjustment  of  the  dis- 
pute would  soon  be  reached;  and  he  was  ready  by  friendly 
counsels  with  Spain  or  other  powers  to  promote  that  result 
in  every  way.  But  Clay  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  words  of  the  President  still  ringing  in  his 
ears  moved  an  appropriation  for  sending  a  Minister  or  Min- 
isters to  South  America.  When  this  was  lost  by  a  small  ma- 
jority, he  promptly  brought  in  a  resolution  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  shared  with  the  people  of  the  United 

*  Baohedy  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law  a  suitable  outfit  and  salary 
for  such  Minister  or  Ministers  as  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
tent of  the  Senate,  may  send  to  any  of  the  governments  of  South  America  which 
htTe  established  and  are  maintaining  their  independence  of  Spain.  Moved  April 
S,  1820 ;  curried  May  9 ;  yeas  80,  nays  76. 
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States  in  the  deep  interest  they  felt  for  the  Spanish  provint-os 
of  South  Ameriea  struggling  for  liberty  and  independence, 
and  that  whenever  the  President  deemed  it  proper  to  recog- 
nize the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  any  of  them  the 
House  would  give  him  its  constitutional  support.  The  long- 
deferred  Spanish  treaty  had  now  been  ratified,  and,  as  the 
passage  of  the  resolution,  which  was  a  mere  expression  of  a 
wish,  could  do  no  harm,  the  House  passed  it  by  fine  majori- 
ties,* and  sent  Clay  at  the  head  of  a  eommittee  to  deliver  it 
to  the  President.  But  Jlonroe  was  not  to  be  driven  by  Clay. 
He  took  his  own  time,  and  allowed  a  year  to  go  by  before, 
on  the  eighth  of  March,  1822,  he  recommended  recognition. 
Late  in  January  the  House,  weary  with  the  dilatorinees  of  the 
President,  undertook  to  spur  him  on  to  action  by  a  call  for 
information  concerning  the  political  condition  of  the  South 
American  provinces  of  Spain  and  the  state  of  the  war  be- 
tween them  and  the  mother  country.  In  transmitting  the 
report  of  Adams,  the  President  reviewed  at  great  length  the 
history  of  the  revolts  and  det^larations  of  independence  by 
Mexico,  Chili,  Peru,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Colombia,  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that,  as  Spain  after  so  many  years  of  trial 
had  failed  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  they  were  actually  ia 
a  state  of  independence  which  ought  to  be  recognized.  The 
message  ended  with  a  suggestion  that  an  appropriation  should 
be  made  to  enable  him  to  send  ministers.  In  this  the  House  | 
gladly  eouoiirred  f  with  but  one  dissenting  vote,  and  then 
unanimously  appropriated  one  hundred  thousand  dollatai 
The  Senate  agreed  to  the  bill  some  weeks  later,  and  on  Mty 
fourth,  1822,  Monroe  signed  it. 

^o  act  of  that  session  was  so  popular.  Members  of  tlie 
House  who  were  absent  when  the  first  vote  was  taken  hat- 
tened  to  have  their  names  entered  among  the  yeas.     Clay 

*  Tb>  rcsnlutton  wnt  diridM,  On  the  flnit  part,  eipre«ilon  of  sjmpktbj,  tha 
ycM  v<irc  !!!(.  the  hitk  12.  On  the  aecDtid  part,  tondfrlng  con^tiliitioeal  ■up- 
port,  (he  jf»  «cr«  ST,  (he  D*T»  S8. 

f  ftftolvrd.  That  the  }Jo<ire  at  RcpKtrnUtiTeii  concurs  In  the  opioioo  eiprwwd 
hj  ilic  rrrwfd'nt  fn  hin  meiMRe  of  Uirrh  B.  ISZ2,  that  the  Amcricnn  proTtiicn 
of  Spain  whfch  hirc^  dwiirmt  their  indeprn dense  mil  (r«  in  the  enjojrmenl  of  U 
floght  to  be  TCcxtgDlied  bjr  the  Cnlted  Stale*  w  Indrpendent  Sutca. 
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was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  The  people  everywhere  sanctioned 
the  recognition,  and  began  to  believe  that  necessity  might 
drive  the  republics  of  the  New  World  into  an  alliance  for 
the  preservation  in  America  of  the  liberal  ideas  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  the  Holy  Allies  were  so  successfully  stamp- 
ing out  in  Europe. 

When  the  Congress  at  Laybach  adjourned  in  1821,  it 
did  so  with  the  understanding  that  it  should  meet  again 
in  1822.  That  the  question  of  intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  Spain  would  then  come  up,  and  that  when  it  did.  Great 
Britain  would  have  much  to  say,  was  well  known  to  the  pow- 
ers. What  they  would  do  might  be  doubtful,  but  the  course 
die  should  pursue  was  to  her  certain.  She  would  leave  the 
revolution  in  Spain  to  run  its  course;  she  would  urge  the 
European  powers  to  do  the  same,  and,  following  her  own 
interests,  would  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
South  American  colonies.  A  trade  so  great  had  sprung  up 
with  them  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  off  the  day  when  she 
must  have  in  each,  if  not  a  minister,  at  least  a  diplomatic 
agent.  Such  a  policy  ran  so  directly  counter  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  that  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  that  her 
position  should  be  upheld  by  her  foremost  diplomat.  The 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  accordingly  chosen  to 
represent  her.  In  the  instructions  which  he  drew  up  for  him- 
self, and  which  the  Cabinet  and  the  King  approved,  he  was 
commanded  to  inform  the  Congress  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  England  to  send  accredited  agents  to  some  of  the 
South  American  republics,  which  meant  a  steady  opposi- 
tion on  England's  part  to  any  intervention  by  the  Holy 
Alliance.^|Jnhappily,  when  the  Congress  met  at  Vienna,  in 
SeptemMiPbastlereagh  was  dead.  Canning  was  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  England's  representa- 
tive. 

After  a  short  session  at  Vienna,  the  Congress  adjourned 
to  Verona,  where,  in  October,  1822,  the  affairs  of  Spain  were 
carefully  considered.  No  declaration  was  made  in  the  name 
of  the  Alliance,  but  an  agreement  was  entered  into  that  cer- 
tain changes  should  be  demanded  in  the  Spanish  Constitu- 
tion, and,  if  not  granted,  the  French  army,  supported,  if 
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n#^fA»ar7.  Kt  Roiwia.   Aa^rria.  anil  Praaa&p  shooM  invide 

Tr.^T  derczrA  wiA  msLdf:  and  wa:^  pefa!<e«l:  the  azzilMaBad^iis 
of  'T.^  rr.#rfr*r;^r«  ot  the  Holv  AIIiani!e  left  ILftdrid.  and  oa 

Aorli  -evennh.   1*23,  a  French  armv.  leil  bv  the  I>ake  of 

•  •  • 

AriiT'-ri.f-rrie.  ^rr''>!fie*i  the  frontier  and  entere«l  Sp«iii.* 

Tf.ar  moment  Canning  began  to  act.    He  kne^r.  as  crerT- 

-       -  -  • 

i^j^iy  <rif:v,  *hat  when  the  allies  had  once  settle!  the  affairs  of 
Kjjftlr.  •r.ev  xo'ild  jro  on  and  settle  thoee  of  her  former  colcmies, 
no'icr  rf'f•.ff^^lZfA  a.^  repablios  by  the  Unite*!  States.  Turning 
to  filohafi'l  Kiii^L  who  representee!  our  country  at  London,  he 
profy^ed  that  the  Ffnited  States  should  join  with  England 
in  &  <'irrr:I&ration  that,  while  neither  power  desired  the  colonies 
of  Spain  for  herr^rlf.  it  wa^  impoaeible  to  look  with  indiffer- 
ence on  Kurofjean  inter\"enrion  in  their  affairs,  or  to  see  them 
t/:f{uirfA  by  a  thirf^i  power.  Hardly  had  the  request  heen 
msifU:  when  Canning  rer:eived  a  formal  notice  that  later  in 
the  year  a  Con^AS  would  Ijc  called  to  consider  the  affairs 
of  Hp»rii>.h  America,  and  a^ain  pressed  Rush  for  an  answer. 
Itu.ijh  had  no  in-»tnjction5?,  but  with  a  courage  that  did  him 
honor,  he  replied  that  "  we  should  regard  as  highly  nnjnst 
and  w*.  fruitful  of  disastrous  consequences  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  any  Kurofi^ran  power  to  take  possession  of  them  hy 
conque«*t,  by  r:rr<»ftion,  or  on  any  other  ground  or  pretext  what- 
iKif:vr-r,"  and  promia^rd  to  join  in  the  declaration  if  England 
would  fir«t  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  little  repnb- 
licfif.  T\m  «he  would  not  do,  and  the  joint  declaration  was 
never  made. 

*  Whil<'  thi<i  arm  J  was  on  iM  march,  Albert  Gallatin,  our  Hioister  at  Paf%^ 
imAh  ihifi  rvmarkabV  announcement  to  Chateaubriand:  "The  United  Statii 
would  unf\fiu}tUi(i\j  pr^^erve  their  neutral! tv,  provided  it  was  respected,  and  avoU 
ert^ry  ini^rf/Tfnoo  with  the  politico  of  Europe.  Even  in  the  questioiis 
with  South  Arri' rica  thf>y  had  not  interfered,  and,  although  their  wishes  w< 
d'lubtfiil,  thfj  had  neither  excited  nor  issifited  the  Spaniph  colonies.  But  I  haA 
everj  rfa«on  to  ^lelieve  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  not  snfTer  oiheia  ts 
Interfere  aeninnt  the  pmancipation  of  America.  If  France  was  succeasful  in  her 
attaric  on  Spain,  and  afterward  attempted  either  to  take  poasession  of  some  of  her 
eoloniea  or  to  aSHist  her  in  redudnf^  them  under  their  f  orme^oke,  I  was  of  opfaiioD 
that  the  TTnited  States  would  oppose  every  undertaking  of  this  Und."— Albert 
GalUtin,  Writings,  toL  ii,  p.  271,  Maj  18, 1828. 
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When  Monroe  received  the  letters  of  Rush  relating  the 
details  of  the  proposition  for  a  joint  declaration,  he  seema  to 
have  been  greatly  puzzled  how  to  act.  The  suggestion  of 
England  that  the  time  had  come  to  make  a  declaration  of 
some  sort  admitted  of  no  dispute.  But  how  was  it  to  be 
made?  If  he  joined  with  Great  Britain  would  he  not  bo 
forming  one  of  the  "  poUtical  connections  "  Washington  had 
denounced  in  his  "Farewell  Address";  one  of  the  "entan- 
gling alliances  "  of  which  Jefferson  had  given  warning  in 
his  first  inaugural  speech?  Should  he  make  it  alone,  would 
he  not  be  violating  that  policy  of  non-interference  in  the 
affaira  of  the  colonies  which  he  had  himself  advised  in  six 
messages  and  two  inaugural  speeches?  Uncertain  what  to 
do,  he  turned  to  Jefferson  for  advice,  sent  the  letters  of  Rush 
to  Monticello,  and  late  in  October  received  a  reply. 

"  The  question  presented  by  the  letters  you  have  sent  me 
the  moat  momentous  which  has  ever  been  offered  to  my 
contemplation  ainee  that  of  Independence.  That  made  us  a 
nation;  this  sets  our  compass  and  points  the  course  which 
we  are  to  steer  through  the  ocean  of  time  opening  on  us. 
And  never  could  we  embark  upon  it  under  circumstances 
more  auspicious.  Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should 
be,  never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe;  our 
second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle  with  cisatlantic 
affaira.  America,  North  and  South,  has  a  set  of  interests  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Europe,  and  peculiarly  her  own.  She 
Bhonid  therefore  have  a  system  of  her  own,  separate  and  apart 
from  that  of  Europe.  While  the  last  is  laboring  to  become 
the  domicile  of  despotism,  our  endeavor  should  surely  be  to 
make  our  hemisphere  that  of  freedom." 

As  soon  as  Jefferson  had  written  his  answer,  he  forwarded 

the  letters  of  Rush  to  Madison  at  Montpelier,  and  from  him 

ionroe  received  assurance  that  "  there  ought  not  to  bo  any 

Imckwardnees  in  meeting  her  in  the  way  she  has  proposed." 

Thus  encouraged,  not  simply  to  meet  an  emergency,  hut 

'  point  the  course  which  we  are  to  steer  through  the  ocean 
of  time  opening  on  us,"  Monroe  consulted  bis  Secretaries. 
During  the  month  of  November  not  a  week  went,  by  but  a 
Cabinet  discussion  was  held  on  the  matter,  and  it  was  at  one 
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of  these  meetings  that  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Secren 
of  State,  bearing  in  mind  his  conversations  with  the  T 
Minbter  regarding  Oregon,  suggested  &  declaration  relating 
to  colonization,  and  urged  it  so  sueccsafully  that  Monroe  gave 
it  a  place  in  his  memorable  message  to  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber second,  1823. 

As  then  set  forth,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  consisted  of  three 
great  principles: 

The  first,  called  forth  by  the  claims  of  Russia  to  the  north- 
west coast,  and  by  ber  attempt  to  found  a  colony  in  Cali- 
fornia, asserted  that  the  two  continents  of  America  are  no 
longer  open  to  colonization  by  European  powers,  because  of 
the  free  and  independent  character  the  nations  living  in 
North  and  South  America  have  assumed.* 

The  second  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  Allies, 
and  was  a  formal  notice  to  them  and  to  all  nations  that  if  any 
European  power  should  ever  attempt  to  extend  its  political 
system  to  any  part  of  the  New  World,  whether  "  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  "  the  nations  or  "  controlling  in  any 
other  manner  their  destiny,"  the  United  States  would  inter- 
fere, t 

The  third  had  to  do  with  our  policy  toward  Europe,  wm 
the  reaasertion  of  a  principle  as  old  as  the  Constitution — 

*  "  tn  the  dlfcuisiaii  to  wbicb  thii  intercn  (ibe  righu  of  the  Coiled  SCatn  <m 
dw  nonhireet  rout  of  America)  bas  given  ria? ,  and  io  the  arrangemeDta  b^  wbieb 
thej  maj  terminate,  the  oocaiion  baa  been  jud);e<]  proper  fur  MBertJng,  at  a  prin. 
dpie  iu  «hieh  the  righia  and  bitereau  of  the  United  Bute*  are  inrolTed,  that  th« 
American  eontliimts,  bj  tbe  free  and  independent  eondlliim  vhich  thcj'  bav* 
aMumed  and  maintained,  are  bcDccfonh  not  to  be  considered  aa  nubjrcu  for 
fnlHrc  enionlaation  of  uiy  Kuropcan  powera." 

f  "We  owe  It,  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  tbe  amioabl^i  relalloni  eriatlng 
betwoea  tbc  tTnltcd  Stales  and  Ibom  powers,  to  dedare  that  we  ibonid  oanddar 
anj  attempt  on  Uieir  part  to  eit«nd  their  ejtitem  to  in^  porUao  of  thit  hnnl- 
■pher«  a>  dsngeroni  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  tiieting  colonic*  or  de- 
pendenclc*  of  anj  Buropnui  power  wc  have  not  Eaterfered,  and  shall  not  Inier. 
fere.  .  .  .  But  with  the  goxminenta  who  hare  declared  tbrir  independence,  and 
■nalntained  it,  and  whoae  indeprndcnce  we  have,  on  gmt  ronsidtiratioD  and  on 
jmt  principtna,  actinow1ede«d,  wo  could  not  riew  aaj  inlerpoattlca  for  the  pui}X)M 
of  oppiTMlng  Ihcm,  or  oooimlllni:  in  anj  other  manner  their  deatiD;,  b;  anjr 
Ruropetn  power,  Id  aajr  other  light  than  a*  the  manifettation  of  an  nnfrimdlr 
diipodtloo  toward  ths  UaiUd  Stalci." 
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'^  the  IJmted  States  will  not  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns 

of  any  European  power."  * 

Stated  more  briefly^  the  doctrine  was  this:  v      I 

1.-  No  more  European  colonies  on  either  of  the  American '      ' 

continents. 

2.  The  United  States  will  "  not  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  '^  of  any  European  power. 

3.  "  But  in  regard  to  these  continents  (North  and  South 
America)  circumstances  are  eminently  and  conspicuously  dif- 
ferent," and  if  any  European  power  attempts  at  any  future 
time  to  extend  its  political  system  to  any  part  of  this  hemi- 
sphere "  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  "  the  nations  or  "  con- 
trolling in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,"  the  United  States 
will  interfere. 

Monroe  might  have  informed  the  Holy  Allies  of  his  doc- 
trine under  cover  of  an  official  note.  But  he  preferred  to 
announce  it  before  the  world,  and  in  his  message  warned 
them  that  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  violate  the  doctrine 
would  be  "  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety  "  and  a  "  mani- 
festation of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States." 

In  England  the  words  of  the  President  were  hailed  with 
extravagant  delight.  The  English  people,  the  English  states- 
men, the  English  press  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  firm 
stand  Monroe  had  taken  against  the  allies. 

"  The  question,"  said  Mr.  Brougham,  "  with  regard  to 
South  America  is  now  disposed  of,  or  nearly  so,  for  an  event 


*  ^Oor  polkj  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  WBTS  which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  Deyertheless 
ramaina  the  same,  whidi  is  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  of  ita 
powers ;  to  eonsider  the  GoTemment  de  faeto  as  the  legitimate  GoTemment  for 
as;  to  cttltiTate  friendly  relations  with  it,  and  to  presenre  those  relations  by  a 
tenk,  firm,  and  manly  policy ;  meeting  in  all  instances  the  just  claims  of  cTcry 
power,  sabmhtlng  to  injuries  from  none.  But,  in  regard  to  these  continents,  dr- 
eomstanoes  are  eminently  and  conspicuously  dijDPerent.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
allied  powers  should  extend  their  political  system  to  any  portion  of  either  con- 
tineni  wHhont  endangering  our  peace  and  happiness ;  nor  can  any  one  believe 
fKat  our  Soathem  brethren,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  adopt  it  of  their  own 
aeeord.  It  is  equally  ifipoesible,  therefore,  that  we  should  behold  such  inter- 
position, in  any  form,  with  indifference.*' 
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Las  re^xznlj  hMppeoed  ihiT\  irzjch  no  ercnt  hms  dispeirsed 
graci^-  ;oj.  emiutTiviL.  Ani  srtTiTMe  otct  jH  the  freemen  of 
E'urope — liit  eTei.i  ^rLieL  is  c-ecisTe  of  ihe  subject  in  le- 
£pect  Vj  S>T2tL  ATTieriei  k  ire  meaatee  of  the  Pread^t  of  the 

TLe  I»i:don  CV-'arier,  the  Lc^idcA  Hmes.  the  Moming 
CLroiiclf:.  Beli's  Weeklj  Meseenser.  the  Lhnerpool  Adver- 
ti»:T.  were  loud  ia  xLe  praise  of  the  new  doctrine,  and,  when 
the  French  adminiriration  jaomjd  L'EtoOe  denonnced  the 
meseage  and  called  Monroe  a  dictato*.  it  was  the  London 
that  hastened  to  defend  him.* 


•  /Wm  Oe  Lemdam  Omno'  •/  Dtamktr  S^Sk^-T^  ^Meeh  of 
^BBt  cf  liie  United  Sitt»  k,  m  all  is  beaxnp..  a  iIiiibmiiii   of 
inqwttinfif      Tbe  Imer  part,  TfaSefa  anived  lo  Ittc  Tslada 
forced  to  OBUt  h  in  a  mall  pan  of  oar  impre«ioB,  will  be  fosad  m 
to-daj,  aod,  vaiTiBp  ererr  other  topie  ia 
attcBtioBto  that  part  the  aiaet  iiupurtaat  of  aD  to 

The  qncatkn  of  the  iodepeDdenee  aad  reeogaitkm  of  the  Sootk 
States  maj  nov  be  oonfidered  as  at  refL  Great  Britaia  ha%  as  ve  hata 
lepeatcdlj  shown,  acksovledged  their  mdependenee  dt  fmd» ;  and  tfaa  Uaited 
States,  their  nearest  nei^bon,  hare  not  obIj  acknowledged  it,  bat 
bold  and  manlj  notice  to  the  Continental  powers  that  ther  shall 
Interposition  with  a  riew  of  opprfsring  or  oontroUing  then  in  any 
manifestation  of  sn  anfiriendlj  dispositkai  toward  themselTes— and  s 
to  their  pesoe  and  safety  " ;  in  other  wxwds,  they  shaD  Tiev  it  as  aibiJiiig  thai 
jost  groond  for  war. 

After  so  dear  and  explicit  a  warning,  there  is  not  one  of  the  OosilteBlal 
powers,  we  suppose,  that  will  risk  a  war  with  the  Unified  fltstcs  %  war  fe 
winch  not  only  they  ooold  not  expect  to  hare  either  the  aid  or  good  arlslMii  sf 
Great  Britain,  bot  a  war  in  which  the  good  wishes  of  Great  Britain  (if  she  Ad  wit 
choose  to  giye  more  efficient  sacoonr)  would  be  all  on  the  nde  of  the  Uoiled 
States.  Thus,  then,  we  repeat  that  the  question  may  be  considered  to  be  nt  aft 
rest ;  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  a  Congress  to  settle  the  fate  of  the  South  AaMrf> 
An  States.  Protected  by  the  two  narions  that  possess  the  institntioiis  aad  spfak 
the  language  of  freedom — by  Great  Britain  on  one  side  snd  the  United  States  am, 
the  other — their  independence  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  danger ;  snd  the  OoB> 
tinental  powers,  unable  to  harm  them,  will  do  well  to  establish  that  Mendly 
commercial  intercourse  with  them  which  they  eoold  never  haTe  dons  had 
remained  under  the  yoke  of  Old  Spain. 

Frxnn  the  London  Moming  Chronide. — ^The  American  papers  leeeifed 
terday  contain  the  accounts  of  the  opening  of  Congress,  and  the  messsga  of  the 
Preiddent  of  the  United  States.  The  communicstion  of  the  diief  oflce-besger  of 
the  great  Republic  to  the  Legislature  at  this  criticsl  period — ^when  the  ambllioB 
of  kings,  not  satisfied  with  the  calamity  which  it  hss  oocuioned  in  Sorope,  threet> 
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CDS  to  rddndle  the  flames  of  mr  throaglMmt  fke  WtMm 

looked  f onrmrd  to  with  the  utmost  tnzietj.    J%  is  woi^  at  fke  occerion  and  of 

the  people  destined  to  occap j  so  large  a  space  in  the  fiitiiie  liisloiy  ot  the  world. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  manlj  plainness  of  tins  State  paper  and  the 
ICadiiaTelism  and  hypocriaj  of  the  declaration  oi  tbe  manifestoes  of  tlie  Gorem- 
ments  of  this  part  of  the  world ! 

WhateTer  lately  were  the  intentions  <tf  tiie  Frendi  IGntsters  respecting  South 
America,  it  is  now  asserted,  from  undonhted  anthority,  that  En^fish  policy  has 
prtrailed  in  Paris  oyer  that  of  Russia,  and  that  not  only  will  France  not  assist 
Spun  in  anj  attempt  to  subjugate  her  fonner  American  colonies,  but  maj  Tiew, 
not  with  indifference,  any  support  which  Russia  or  snj  other  nation  may  lend  her 
for  this  purpose.  This  is  certainly  a  wise  resdntion  on  the  part  d  the  Frendi 
Goiremment,  for  this  independence  of  tiie  new  American  States  must  extend  their 
eommeroe,  and  thereby  increase  the  prosperity  oi  Frenchmen.  Russia,  blocked 
op  nearly  half  the  year  by  impenetrable  ice,  can  never  partake  of  Southern  com- 
merce until  a  port  be  opened  for  her  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  hence  the  anxiety 
exhibited  by  her  to  involTe  France  in  the  expensiTC  and  hopeless  employment  of 
restoring  America  to  the  yoke  of  the  Bourbons ;  for,  without  this  or  some  other 
ooeupation  for  the  French  armies,  and  the  British  nayy,  he  has  not  the  most 
distant  chance  of  accomplishing  the  long  snd  ardently  cherished  designs  of  his 
eoqiire  against  ancient  Greece,  now  in  possesskm.  This  union  of  France  and 
England  in  the  great  cause  of  American  independence  is  another  strong  ground 
for  expecting  the  continuation  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  and,  consequently,  an 
faaprorement  in  the  public  credit  of  nations.  The  speedi  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  so  full  of  wisdom  and  just  ideas,  has,  however,  had  more  effect  on 
the  opinions  of  the  leaders  in  the  national  securities  than  the  abundance  of  money 
or  the  changed  policy  of  France,  for  in  it  they  see  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  American  Continent.  There  is  no  part,  how- 
ever, of  this  speech  which  can  afford  more  genuine  satisfaction  to  every  civilized 
iStion  than  the  notice  which  it  takes  of  the  extraordinary  and  gallant  struggle 
made  at  present  by  the  Greeks  in  the  cause  of  general  independence. 

Fh)m  the  Liverpool  Advertimr  of  January  3d. — By  one  short  passage  in  it  is 
Mt  at  rest,  we  dare  presume,  whatever  may  have  been  in  agitation  by  the  Conti- 
nental allies  in  reference  to  the  late  Spanish  possessions  in  America.  There  will 
be  no  attempt  made,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  to  interfere  with  the  present 
condition  of  those  countries  when  it  is  known  that  such  interference  would  be 
viewed  by  the  United  States  as  a  just  cause  of  war,  on  her  part,  with  any  power 
attempting  such  interference. 

In  regard  of  the  power,  prosperity,  and  resources  of  the  nation  herself,  also, 
the  language  of  the  speech  is  very  interesting ;  her  revenue,  it  is  affirmed,  will,  on 
the  first  of  this  year,  exceed  her  expenditure  by  no  less  than  nine  million  dollars. 
Her  population  is  estimated  at  ten  millions,  and  every  branch  of  industry,  every 
source  of  rcTcnue,  wealth,  and  power  is  flourishing. 

On  its  subjects  of  common  interests  to  all  nations  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  enabled  to  stand  forward  to  suggest  and  promote  what  is  bene- 
ficial, and  to  crush  what  is  injurious.  In  the  speech  is  developed  a  new  idea  in 
respect  to  maritime  war,  which,  if  adopted,  on  this  suggestion,  by  other  powers, 
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At  home  the  message  was  read  witli  enthusiasm  and  pride,' 
There  were  many,  it  is  true,  who  condemned  Monroe,  ac- 
cused him  of  saying  things  likely  to  bring  on  the  country  the 


wfll  grcitlj  teoi]  u>  l«uen  tbc  ecils  ot  oMioatl  contenUon.    It  is  proposed  to  do 
>wsj  Kltogeiher  with  the  ijBlem  of  priraleering  in  »o  (or  ki  it  U  couDicnuuvil  b; 

It  ia  also  Buggested,  u  >  mcKne  uF  elfecdullj  snppreuing  the  ilire  Irtide,  tbkl 
veiBols  round  bj  the  ships  of  soy  ntlian  (o  be  eogngctl  in  tbia  tntSic  ib&ll  b« 
treated  on  the  Eune  footing  nlth  tch^Ib  caught  in  pine;. 

While  in  her  power  nod  resources,  as  the;  are  illustrated  in  tbis  ipeoch,  the 
oaUon  o(  the  Dnited  States  eihibits  the  rigor  of  ripe  ;earB,  she,  in  those  amtl- 
ments  of  active  hununit;,  seems  to  our  thou^t  to  preserve  the  fresh  feeling  of 
;outh,  and  not  to  be  wholl;  engniascd  ss  older  States  are,  in  the  purauit  or  sup- 
port of  purcl;  selfish  int«rcgta.  And  we  bavv  thus  ■  pleasure  from  couloniplating 
ber  less  aa  that  metapbjsical  inseolient  thing,  a  Slate,  than  as  an  aclukl  human 
and  f«oIing  being. 

Fivm  SeWi  K'aHji  Mtaanger  of  Deeember  nOi. — The  main  object  of  anf 
interest  during  the  week  now  passed  is  llie  arrival  of  the  speech  of  the  Presldenl 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  document  of  the  first  interest  and  Importance.  It  k 
interesting  because  it  Is  a  brief,  simple,  sad  dlreol  apoti  of  Itopublicin  ^vem- 
nieot-.  always  trae,  plain  dealing,  and  sincere.  It  is  important  because,  fearing 
nuttung,  it  coDceals  nothing,  and  ia  lotall;  divested  of  all  trick,  artifice,  and  com- 
monplace jarfon,  whleh  renders  tbedlplomacy  of  Europe  fo  much  more  ibut  nurdf 


Long,  ver;  long,  bave  we  wished  ibsl  Canada  might  be  sold  or  eit4iang«4 
with  the  United  Bisiea.  EichaagoJ  for  whsif  It  ma;  bo  rleraanded.  Wh;,  for 
■uch  an  snniiit;  for  a  term  ot  ;ear«  as  would  redeem  what  rcmaios  ot  the  EnglUt 
aaseased  taxes,  and  redeem  them  forever. 

If  America  would  give  us  enough  for  this  purpose  for  five  or  seven  ;eara,  th« 
natural  progress  of  our  revenue  would  do  what  would  bo  tw|uired  after  that  lima. 
Add  U)  this  that  we  should  save  upward  ot  half  a  million  yearl;  in  the  expena*  e( 
the  Canada  Uoveraraeat.  sod  nearl;  as  much  more  in  the  reduction  nt  the  armjr 
whleli  it  would  allow.  TlJs  has  long  been  our  own  view,  and  wo  arc  pcntiaded 
that  halt,  at  least,  of  oar  bent  statesmen  unilo  with  us  in  it.  As  to  the  riglil  «f 
doing  so.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cauadiant  would  agree,  and  tot  thai 
reaaoD — because  It  Is  their  decided  interest  to  do  M,  and  because  (If  «■  mn 
tknadians)  we  should  not  hesitate  one  moment. 

*  J.  Maditen  to  Monrot. 

UoitTPCujm,  /Ve.  x,  imr. 

Duji  Sm :  I  received  bf  yesterdaj's  mail  your  favor  of  the  4lh.  cetvifng  ■ 
enp;  of  the  meassge  sod  another  copy  under  a  bisnk  cover.  It  presents  a  moat 
tnieresting  view  of  the  toplce  selected  tor  it.  The  observations  on  the  foretpi 
ones  are  well  moulded  tor  the  oceasiou,  which  Is  rendered  the  morv  dellcats  and 
scrioua  b;  the  equivocal  indications  from  the  British  Ciblnn.  The  reserve  of 
<V""'"g  altet  hii  (rank  Hid  eantett  oonrenaiiont  with  Mr.  Rnth  is  jopittta^ 
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wrath  of  the  Holy  Allies^  and  asserted  that^  as  the  powers 
were  sure  to  pay  no  heed  to  the  messa^^e,  Monroe  must  back 
down  or  fight  Happily,  these  men^ere  in  the  minority, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  approval  was  general. 
Encouraged  by  this,  some  admirers  of  Monroe  came  forward 
with  the  proposition  to  elect  him  to  a  third  term.  It  is 
plain,  they  argued,  that  a  few  months — ^nay,  a  few  weeks — 
will  see  at  least  five  candidates  in  the  field.  Not  one  of  them 
is  strong  enough  to  secure  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  elec- 
toral votes  necessary  to  a  choice.  There  will  be  no  choice  by 
the  electors,  and  that  even  the  House,  when  the  matter  comes 
before  it,  will  agree  on  any  one  of  them  is  very  doubtful. 
Monroe  at  the  last  election  was  entitled  to  have  received  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  electors.  During  his  second  term  he 
has  done  nothing  to  forfeit  this  confidence  of  the  people,  but 
has  done  much  to  maintain  it.  If  now  he  is  succeeded  by  an- 
other, the  rulers  of  Europe,  who  do  not  understand  our  sys- 
tem, will  construe  this  to  mean  that  the  people  have  repudi- 
ated the  fine  stand  he  has  taken  in  his  message  against  the 
allies,  and  may  go  on  with  the  infamous  work  of  destroying 
the  republics  of  Soutli^America. 

Even  Clay  was  so  far  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment  that  he  laid  before  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
a  resolution  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  not 
see  without  serious  alarm  any  forcible  intervention  of  the 
allied  powers  of  Europe  in  behalf  of  Spain  in  the  war  then 
going  on  between  her  and  her  late  colonies.*    The  influence 

and  ominous.  Could  he  have  stepped  in  adyance  of  his  superiors  ?  Or  have 
tbej  deserted  their  first  object  f  Or  haTe  the  allies  shrank  from  theirs  f  Or  is 
anything  tailing  place  in  Spain  which  the  adroitness  of  the  British  Ck)Temmenl 
ean  tnin  against  the  allies  and  in  favor  of  South  America  ?  Whateyer  may  be 
the  explanation,  Canning  ought  in  candor,  after  what  had  passed  with  Mr.  Rush, 
not  to  haTe  withheld  it,  and  his  doing  so  enjoins  a  circumspect  reliance  otfour 
own  eoondls  and  energies.  One  thing  is  certain :  that  the  contents  of  the  mes- 
sage will  recdTo  a  Tery  dose  attention  CTerywhere,  and  th^t  it  can  do  nothing 
boi  good  erefywhere. 

(Indorsed)  Momroi,  Js. 

Doer,  e,  1828. 

MSB.  in  the  Department  of  State,  Washington. 

*  **  BesolTod,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatires  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  people  of  these  States  would  not  see^ 

TOL.  T.- 
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of  Clay  was  great.  He  waa  a  favorite.  He  was  Speaker  Z 
the  House.  He  was  an  avowed  presitlential  candidate;  hul 
he  forgot  that  because  he  was  a  candidate  the  resolution  if 
pressed  would  ruin  him.  He  forgot  that  ten  years  before, 
a  great  Bcction  of  the  country  whoso  votes  he  needed  had 
denounced  him  aa  a  "  war  hawk  "  because  of  the  vigorous 
Bupport  he  gave  to  the  war  for  "  free-trade  and  sailors' 
rights  "  ;  he  forgot  that  in  the  same  section  he  woohl  again 
he  accused  of  seeking  to  provoke  a  war;  and  he  forgot,  what 
was  far  more  important  still,  that  no  Southern  State  could 
be  carried  by  any  man  who  was  actively  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  anti-slavery  republics  of  South  America. 

But  Clay  remcmlwred  all  this  before  the  session  closed, 
Bod  one  day  in  May,  when  the  House  was  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  he  rose  and  asked  for  a  moment's  attention  while 
he  said  a  word  regarding  his  resolution.  He  had  introduced 
it,  he  declared,  because  of  information  disclosed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  and  under  the  belief  that  the  Holy  Allies 
meditated  an  attack  on  Spanish  America,  It  was  now  clear 
that,  if  such  a  purpose  had  been  seriously  meditated,  it  was 
abandoned,  and  to  pass  the  resolution  after  all  that  had  oc* 
ourred  might  be  construed  by  thera  as  unfriendly,  if  not 
offensive.  Under  the  full  conviction,  therefore,  that  they  did 
not  entertain  any  purpose  as  diabolical  as  reducing  South 
America  to  its  ancient  subjection,  he  would  not  press  the  reso- 
lution, "  but  would  allow  it  to  sleep  where  it  now  reposea — 
on  the  table." 

For  this  Clay  has  been  accused  of  abandoning  the  Honroe 
Doctrine,  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  acted 
from  i>olitical  necessity;  for  when  that  neceaaity  passed  away, 
when  Adams  was  President  and  he  was  Secretary  of  State, 
he  recovered  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  in  hb  in- 
Btractions  to  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Jlinister  to  Mexico,  thought  - 
proper  to  clearly  define  the  meaning  of  the  new  doctrine,  and, 

wllboot  MrioiM  inqaietude,  an;  [orcjbl^  Inlvrrratloii  of  tha  other  poven  of  Europe 
hibeh*Uof  Spain,  tn  reduce  to  ibrlr  formpr  gabjccilon  thoM  putaof  Iheeontltwol, 
of  Ainerla  which  b>*c  prodaimed  and  e«t*bliihf<]  for  tlMmaelfM,  reapMitltlj, 
htdepaodMit  GoTemmeDl*,  aiid  ubicb  bkxe  been  •otsmnl;  recognlced  bf  tlM 
DaHad  StUM." 
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haTing  done  so,  bade  Mr.  Poineett  '^  urge  upon  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  of  Mexico  the  utility  and  expediency  of  asserting  the 
same  principles  on  all  proper  occasions."  * 

Thus  instructed,  the  Minister  set  out,  and  had  not  been 
long  at  his  post  when  the  appearance  of  a  great  French  fleet 
on  our  coast  gave  the  republics  of  South  America  just  cause 
to  believe  that  the  French,  having  stamped  out  constitutional 
government  in  Spain,  was  about  to  invade  and  seize  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  Such  an  event  was  so  much  to  be  dreaded 
that  Mexico  called  on  the  United  States  *'  to  fidfil,''  in  the 

*  **  Whaterer  foondatioii  maj  haTe  existed  three  centuries  ago,  or  even  at  a 
laker  period,  when  all  this  continent  was  under  European  sut^ectioD,  for  the 
crtablishment  of  a  mle,  founded  on  priority  of  disooTerj  and  occq>ation,  for 
ipportioning  among  the  powers  of  Europe  parts  of  this  continent,  none  can  be 
BOW  admitted  ts  applicable  to  its  present  condition.  There  is  no  disposition  to 
^stnrfo  the  colonial  possessions,  as  they  may  now  exist,  of  any  of  the  European 
powers ;  but  it  is  against  the  establishment  of  new  European  colonies  upon  this 
eoBtlnent  that  the  principle  is  directed.  The  countries  in  which  any  such  now 
esfeabliBfaments  mig^t  be  attempted  are  now  open  to  the  enterprise  and  commerce 
of  all  Americans.  And  the  justice  or  propriety  cannot  be  recognized  of  arbitra- 
rily limiting  and  circumscribing  that  enterprise  and  commerce,  by  the  act  of 
fohmtaiily  planting  a  new  colony,  without  the  consent  of  America,  under  the 
BMpiccB  of  foreign  powers  belon^g  to  another  and  a  distant  continent.  Europe 
would  be  indignaYit  at  any  American  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  on  any  part  of 
her  shores,  and  her  justice  must  perceive,  in  the  rule  contended  for,  only  perfect 
leopiocity* 

**  The  other  principle  asserted  in  the  message  is  that  while  we  do  not  desire 
to  interfere  in  Europe  with  the  political  system  of  the  allied  powers,  we  should 
legaid  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend 
tiwir  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere.  The  political  systems  of  the  two 
cQotineots  are  essentially  different.  Each  has  an  exdusiTc  right  to  judge  for 
ilidf  what  is  best  suited  to  its  own  condition  and  most  likely  to  promote  its 
happiness,  but  ndther  has  a  right  to  enforce  upon  the  other  the  establishment  of 
Hi  peeoliar  system.  This  principle  was  declared  in  the  face  of  the  world,  at  a 
nqmftrt  when  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  allied  powers  were  enter- 
taining designs  faimina^l  to  the  freedom,  if  not  the  independence,  of  the  new  Got- 
«Bment8.  There  is  a  ground  for  believing  that  the  declaration  of  it  had  consid> 
«able  effect  in  prerenting  the  maturity,  if  not  in  producing  the  abandonment  of 
an  sneh  designs.  Both  principles  were  laid  down  after  much  and  anxious  delib- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  late  administration.  The  President,  who  then  formed 
a  part  of  it,  continues  entirely  to  coincide  in  both.  And  you  will  urge  upon  the 
Government  of  Mexico  the  utility  and  expediency  of  asserting  the  same  principles 
m  aD  proper  oocadons.**— Clay  to  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  March  26, 1826.  Register  of 
BalNites^  1886-«S6,  Part  ii,  App.,  p.  84. 
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words  of  Mr.  Clay,  ^^  the  memorable  pledge  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  December^ 
1823."  Clay,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  acceded  to  the 
request,  applied  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  instructed  oiir  Minis- 
ter at  Paris  to  notify  France  ^^  that  we  would  not  consent  to 
the  occupation  of  those  islands  by  any  other  European  power 
than  Spain  under  any  circumstances  whatever/'  and  bade  Mr. 
Poinsett  inform  Mexico  what  had  been  done.* 


*  Ck^toFoiMtit^No9mnber9^1SU.'-->'^o  longer  than  about  thiM  months 
•go,  when  an  inradon  bj  France  of  the  bland  of  Cuba  was  beUered  in  M ezloo^ 
the  Uidted  Mexlean  OoTemment  promptlj  called  upon  the  OoTemment  of  the 
United  Statee,  through  jon,  to  fallBl  the  memorable  pledge  of  the  Prerident  of  the 
United  Statea  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  December,  ISSS.  What  thej  would 
hare  done  had  the  oontingenoj  happened  maj  be  inferred  from  a  despatch  to  the 
American  Minister  at  Paris,  a  copj  of  which  is  herewith  sent,  whidi  joa  are  al 
Ubertj  to  read  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  Mexican  States.** 


\  - 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 
bbejlKino  up  of  the  bbpubuoan  tabtt. 

The  campaign  which  sent  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the 
White  House  and  put  Henry  Clay  at  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  began  in  1821.  Many  things  combined  to 
give  it  a  peculiar  character  and  a  lasting  interest.  A  great 
national  party^  the  sole  one  then  in  existence — a  party  which 
but  a  few  months  before  presented  the  most  singular  illu»- 
tration  of  harmony  and  unity  afforded  by  our  poKtical  annate 
— ^was,  on  a  sudden,  split  into  fragments.  A  piece  of  political 
machinery  in  use  for  f our^d-twenty  years  ^vas  utterly  de- 
stroyed  and  never  resorted  to  again.  Then  for  the  first  time 
was  heard  the  cry  that  the  President  should  be  ^^  a  man  of 
the  people.''  Then  for  the  first  time  the  people  made  them- 
selves felt  not  only  in  the  election,  but  in  the  selection  of  a 
President  Then  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Bepublican 
party  had  no  leader  pre-eminent  over  a  dozen  others. 

The  generation  which  fought  the  war  for  independence, 
which  furnished  the  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, who  constituted  the  Continental  Congress,  who 
created  the  confederation,  who  framed  the  Constitution,  was 
practically  extinct.  The  generation  of  men  then  in  control 
of  affairs  had  been  bom  since  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown, 
and  possessed  no  leader  who,  having  hazarded  life  and  fortune 
in  the  struggle  for  the  rights  of  man,  had  peculiar  claims  on 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  The  development  of  the 
country  in  the  course  of  forty  years  had  produced  yet  greater 
dianges.  The  rush  of  population  into  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
the  rise  there  of  nine  new  States  with  democratic  constitutions 
of  the  modem  type,  the  rapid  extension  of  the  franchise,  the 
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introduction  of  new  methods  of  locomotion,  not  only  create 
a  new  constituency,  but  surrounded  the  voters  with  indus- 
trial, social,  and  political  conditions  utterly  unlike  thoee  of 
the  days  of  Washington.  New  issues,  new  questions,  new 
points  of  view  followed,  and  new  leaders,  sprung  in  every 
case  from  the  honest,  hard-working  masses,  rose  to  guide  the 
people  in  their  efforts  to  settle  the  problems  of  self-govern- 
ment— Federal,  State,  and  municipal—forced  on  them  by  the 
changed  state  of  society.  Uad  these  questions  and  issues  beea 
national  tn  their  character,  it  might  have  been  possible  for 
somo  statesman  of  that  day  to  have  so  towered  above  his  fel- 
lows as  to  have  won  the  support  of  the  whole  country.  But 
they  were  not  national;  they  were  sectional,  and,  hampered 
by  them,  no  leader  could  expect  to  become  the  candidate  of 
any  section  save  that  whose  peculiar  views  and  interests  he 
represented.  The  uncontested  and  unanimous  election  of 
Monroe  in  1620  meant  nothing.  It  was  a  graceful  compli- 
ment to  tho  last  representative  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Precedent  entitled  him  to  another  term,  and  he  re- 
coived  it;  but  no  sooner  was  he  a  eecond  time  swom  into  office 
than  tho  four  quarters  of  the  Union  hastened  to  put  forward 
men  to  succeed  him. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1821, while  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  was  holding  session,  a  majority  of  the  Kepahlicaa 
members  met  in  iritueus  and  nominated  or,  as  they  exprcaeod 
it,  r('rommen<ied  William  Jjowndea  for  the  Presidency. 
I^wndes  had  not  the  smalleet  chance  of  success,  yet  the  action 
of  his  friends  so  alarmed  tho  supporters  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  in  December,  na  soon  as  possible  after  Co&grcaa 
aasemblcd,  a  delegation  of  Northern  and  Southern  membsn 
waited  on  Calhoun  and  invited  him  to  become  a  t 
Meanwhile  there  iiuddenly  loomed  up  in  the  far  Southwell^ 
most  serious  contestant  of  all.  

liroken  in  health  and  wearied  by  a  thousand  petty  «aa<^ 
ances,  Andrew  Jackson  had  resigned  the  govemomhip  of 
Florida  in  1821  and  had  gone  hack  to  Tennessee,  fully  deter- 
mineii  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  quiet  at 
tho  irerraitagc.  Bui  he  had  not  lieen  long  on  hia  plantation 
when  doToted  admireiB  began  to  talk  of  him  aa  >  | 
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presidential  candidate.  We  are  told  that  he  laughed  at  the 
idea,  and  declared  he  was  too  old  and  too  broken  in  health 
to  think  of  such  a  thing.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends, 
he  was  just  the  man  for  the  place  and  the  hour.  His  name 
was  familiar  to  every  voter  in  the  land.  His  services  to  the 
public  had  been  many  and  great;  yet  he  held  no  public  office, 
and  had  not,  as  had  Adams,  Crawford,  Calhoun,  and  Clay, 
drawn  immense  siuns  of  money  from  the  public  treasury  as 
the  result  of  a  life  spent  in  office-holding.  He  did  not  belong 
to  "  the  dynasty  of  the  Secretaries,"  and  was  not  an  aristo- 
crat, but  a  plain  man  of  the  people,  who  knew  their  needs  and 
would  respect  their  will.  The  subject  of  Jackson's  candidacy 
was  therefore  broached  to  the  public  one  day  in  January, 
1822,  in  the  Nashville  Gazette,  and  found  such  a  hearty  in- 
dorsement in  every  part  of  Tennessee  that  nothing  remained 
but  to  make  the  nomination,  which  the  General  A^embly  did 
in  August,  1822.*  The  friends  of  the  Speaker  now  rallied, 
and  in  November  a  caucus  of  Kentucky  legislators  nominated 
Clay,  and  pledged  themselves  to  support  no  other  man. 

No  higher  compliment  could  have  been  paid  to  Jack- 
son, for  nothing  but  his  immense  popularity  enabled  his 
managers  to  overcome  the  prejudice  which  long  usage  and 
party  allegiance  had  built  up  in  favor  of  a  nomination  by 
congressional  caucus.     Lest  even  this  popularity  might  not 


*  **  The  members  of  the  General  ABsemblj  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  taking 
into  Tiew  the  great  importance  of  the  selection  of  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the 
presidential  chair  at  the  approaching  election  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
United  States,  and  seeing  that  those  who  achieved  our  independence  and  laid  the 
foandatkms  of  the  American  republic  have  nearly  passed  away,  and  believing  that 
■oral  worth,  political  requirements,  and  decision  of  character  should  unite  in  the 
indlTidiial  who  may  be  called  to  preside  over  the  people  of  the  United  States,  have 
tamed  their  eyes  to  Andrew  Jackson,  late  major-general  in  the  armies  of  the 
United  States. 

**  In  him  they  behold  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  and  the  honest  man ;  he  delib- 
erates, he  decides,  and  he  acts ;  he  is  calm  in  deliberation,  cautious  in  decision, 
cflkieoft  in  action.  Sach  a  man  we  are  willing  to  aid  in  electing  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  a  free  people.  .  .  .  Therefore, 

^Jtetohed,  As  the  opinion  of  the  members  composing  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  that  the  name  of  Major-General  Andrew  Jackson  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  the  approaching 
election  for  the  chief  magistracy.** 
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in  the  end  triumph  over  the  scruples  of  the  voters,  two  judges 
of  note  were  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  for  publication 
in  the  Naahville  newspapers  a  series  of  articles  attacking  King 
Caucus,  and  justifying  the  propriety  of  legislative  nomina- 
tion. But  precautions  did  not  stop  here.  That  the  electoral 
colleges  would  fail  to  elect  a  President,  and  that  the  duty  of 
providing  a  Chief  Magistrate  would  fall  on  the  House  of 
Representatives,  seemed  almost  certain.  In  such  an  event  it 
was  but  natural  to  suppose  that  the  members  of  the  House 
would  be  more  inclined  to  vote  for  a  man  they  knew  per- 
Bonally  than  for  a  man  of  whom  they  had  merely  heard,  for 
tlie  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  or  the  Speaker,  rather  than  for  Andrew 
Jackson,  who  had  neither  place,  patronage,  nor  power.  An 
opportunity  was  therefore  gladly  seized  to  put  Jackson  in  the 
company  of  congressmen,  and  in  December,  1823,  he  took  bta 
scat  as  senator  from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

As  news  of  the  nomination  of  Jackson  by  Tennessee 
spread  over  the  Weslem  Slates  the  people  became  enthnsi- 
BBtic.  At  laet  the  Virginia  dynasty  was  broken.  At  last  the 
W««t  was  to  have  a  candidate — no  secretary,  no  diplomat, 
but  a  man  of  the  people,  devoted  to  their  interests  and  know- 
inft  their  wants.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1822  and 
18S3  it  was  not  possible  for  a  dozen  men  to  be  assembled 
for  any  purpose  without  somebody  making  a  canvass  of  Jack- 
Bon'*  HtroDgth.  On  the  stenraboats  as  they  went  up  and  down 
the  Mississippi,  in  the  stage  coaches,  at  the  taverns,  iluring 
military  parades,  wherever  a  conrt  was  sitting,  the  sense  of 
thow  assembled  was  sure  to  be  taken.  At  a  meeting  of  citizens 
at  Cincinnati  early  in  January,  1833,  De  Witt  Clinton  waa 
■otninated  and  reoonmiended  to  the  people  of  Ohio  and  i 
the  Union  as  a  man  worthy  to  be  intniat<}d  with  the  duties  0 
ibe  Prraident.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  meuibers  of  thflfj 
Ohio  U'^lature  recommended  Clay.  When  spring  » 
Dltl  it  was  easier  to  go  about,  meetings  were  held  to  gl^j 
fnblio  cxprcawon  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people. 

One  ni};bt  in  April  a  crowd  gathered,  pursuant  to  notice;^ 
«vt!i'  (.'.'urt-Hou^o  at  Louisville.    The  object  of  the  mcetinj 
«w  I.,  indorse  the  nomination  of  Jackson,  and  after  a  str 
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gle  in  which  the  friends  of  Clay  came  within  seven  votes  of 
defeating  this  purpose,  a  long  address  was  adopted.  Voters 
were  reminded  that  the  strength  of  the  several  candidates 
was  so  equal  that  it  was  idle  to  expect  a  choice  by  the  elec- 
toral colleges,  and  that  an  election  by  Congress  was  the  great- 
est evil  the  country  had  to  dread.  To  prevent  this,  said  the 
addressers,  we  have  searched  among  the  candidates  for  the 
integrity,  the  patriotism,  the  well-tried  public  service  which 
ought  to  distinguish  each,  and  have  found  them  in  Jackson. 
The  popularity  of  others  is  sectional  or  partisan,  and  their 
public  service  richly  repaid  by  long  years  of  office-holding; 
but  the  popularity  of  Jackson  rests  on  the  gratitude  and  con- 
fidence of  the  whole  people.  He  is  not  an  office-seeker,  he  is 
not  a  party  man,  and  if  elected  will  owe  it  to  no  congressional 
caucus  nor  to  any  legislative  cabal,  and  will  have  no  hungry 
office-seekers  to  reward.*  At  Nashville  a  popular  meeting 
resolved  that  at  the  coming  election  the  people  ought  to  select 
the  candidate;  that  he  ought  to  be  a  citizen  whose  Bepublican 
principles  had  been  tried  by  long  experience,  and  whose  po- 
litical integrity,  public  virtue,  and  energy  of  character  gave 
assurance  that  the  Government  would  be  administered  with 
purity,  and  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  such  a  man.f  Still  later 
in  the  year  the  citizens  of  Alleghany  County,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, met  at  Pittsburg  and  took  a  vote  as  to  which  of  the  five 
candidates  they  should  indorse.  Adams  received  sixty  votes. 
Clay  fifty,  and  Clinton  a  few  more;  but  when  Jackson's  name 
was  presented  the  resolution  indorsing  him  was  carried  by 
acclamation.  It  was  then  resolved  as  the  sense  of  the  meet- 
ing that  the  decisive  character,  acknowledged  ability,  and 
public  services  of  Jackson  gave  him  the  best-earned  claims 
to  the  Presidency,  and  that  his  friends  in  every  county  in  the 
State  ought  to  come  forward  and  say  so.^:  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1823  the  people  in  Tennessee  pledged  the  candidates 
for  Congress  to  vote  for  Jackson  just  as  the  people  in  Ken- 
tucky pledged  theirs  to  vote  for  Clay,  and  in  South  Carolina 
to  vote  for  Calhoun. 


*  Western  Monitor,  May  8, 1828.         |  Richmond  Enquirer,  Angost  22, 182aw 
t  Ibid.,  May  16, 1828. 
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The  great  South  Carolinian  liad  not,  it  was  tnie,  been 
formally  nominated,  but  when  the  State  Legislature  aaseni- 
hled  in  November  a  caucus  was  held  and  the  nomination 
made.  The  time  had  come,  the  resolution  naming  him  set 
forth,  when  it  was  proper  that  each  part  of  the  Union  should 
declare  what  man  it  deemed  bcrst  fitted  to  be  President.  When 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  recalled  the  public  services, 
the  distinguished  talents,  the  superiority  to  local  views  and 
sectional  prejudice,  the  zeal  and  energy  displayed  by  John 
C,  Calhoun  in  promoting  the  war  with  England,  they  were 
convinced  that  he  was  the  man  for  President,  and  would  sup- 
port him  at  the  coming  election  and  recommended  him  to 
their  fellow-citizens  everywhere. 

In  North  Carolina  there  were  two  favorites — Crawford  and 
Calhoun — and  when  the  Legislature  met,  the  friends  of  each 
made  a  trial  of  their  strength  over  the  election  of  a  State 
printer.  The  Crawford  men  triumphed,  whereupon  the  Cal- 
hounitcs  brought  in  a  resolution  to  instruct  the  senators  and 
request  the  representatives  in  Congress  to  oppose  a  caucujs,  and 
to  propose  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  choice 
of  presidential  electors  in  districts.  Consideration  was  put  off 
till  the  fifth  of  February.  It  was  then  too  late  to  act, 
in  February  the  caucus  was  called. 

The  Legislature  of  Georgia  was  next  to  act,  and  dec! 
that  the  preference  of  the  i>eoplG  of  Georgia  was  for  Craw- 
ford. If  Crawford  was  to  have  the  general  support  of  the 
country,  it  could  only  be  as  the  regular  or  caucus  candidate  of 
the  parly.  The  question  of  caucus  or  no  ciiuciis,  therefore, 
became  the  political  issue  of  the  hour.  If  none  was  held, 
Crawford  would  cetiM^  to  be  a  serious  candidate.  If  the  State 
Lcgislaturea,  acting  in  their  legislative  capacity,  should  in- 
struct their  senators  and  request  ihcir  representatives  not  to 
attend  a  caucus,  in  all  likelihood  there  would  be  none;  and 
this  Tennessee  asked  her  sister  States  to  do  in  a  long  preamble 
and  set  of  resolutions  adopted  by  her  Legislature  in  November. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  pre- 
amble said,  believed  that  the  practice  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Prcsideni'y  of  the  I'nited 
States  at  a  meeting  of  members  of  Congress  was  uneonstitu- 
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tional  and  inexpedient.  Unconstitutional  because,  though 
the  caucus  only  recommended  a  candidate  to  the  electors,  and 
the  recommendation  was  not  obligatory,  the  members  were 
going  beyond  their  authority,  and  were  attempting  to  effect 
an  object — the  election  of  two  particular  men — not  confided 
to  them  by  the  Constitution.      Inexpedient  because 

Ifttffll  t^ie  ^iifl^ity  Vift»w<»AT^  the  Rtatftfl  by  finftbliTipr  thft  large 

^g^L^gflt^'^^g  ^or^  t}iftjw>pn1mifl  Rf ntpft  t£^^^;TJ3g^  t^'f^w  mem- 
bers from  the  small  States  and  name  persons  not  necessarily 
accept^le  to  them;  and  because  it  might,  by  acquiring  the 
force  of  precedent,  become  established,  and  threaten  the  liber- 
ties of  the  American  people.  One  resolution  requested  the 
Tennessee  delegation  in  Congress  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  pre- 
vent a  caucus  nomination.  The  other  bade  the  Governor  send 
a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  to  the  executives  of  the 
States  and  ask  them  to  lay  the  documents  before  their  re- 
spective Legislatures. 

This  was  done,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  new  year 
State  after  State  took  action.  Ohio  would  express  no  opin- 
ion. The  committee  to  which  the  communication  was  referred 
in  South  Carolina  could  agree  on  no  report,  and  were  dis- 
charged. In  North  Carolina  a  motion  to  print  was  lost  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania consideration  was  postponed  indefinitely.  In  Rhode 
Island  the  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table.  In  Maine  the 
Democratic  Eepublicans  in  the  Legislature  met  and  approved 
the  caucus  method  of  nominating  as  the  only  means  of  secur- 
ing harmony.  In  New  York  the  committee  in  charge  pre- 
sented a  long  argumentative  report  and  a  resolution  that,  while 
it  was  not  proper  for  the  Legislature  to  urge  the  State  dele- 
gation to  oppose  a  caucus,  the  members  of  the  Legislature  were 
free  to  declare  that  it  was  not  only  constitutional,  but  at  the 
present  time  was  particularly  desirable.  In  Virginia  the  sup- 
porters of  Crawford,  led  on  by  John  Tyler,  made  a  stout  fight 
for  an  indorsement  of  the  caucus  by  the  Legislature.  There 
were,  the  Virginia  committee  said  in  its  report,  five  candidates 
in  the  field,  each  zealously  supported  by  a  large  body  of  adher- 
ents. As  these  adherents  spared  no  pains  to  arouse  in  their 
chief's  behalf  both  sectional  feeling  and  local  jealousy,  the 
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country  was  threatened  with  internal  schisms  which  could  not 
fail  to  engender  angry  feelings  in  different  parta  of  the  Union. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  condition  the  committee  could  not  see  any 
ground  for  the  hope  that,  in  the  absence  of  unity  of  action,  a 
Preaident  could  possibly  be  elected  by  the  people.  In  times 
past  the  struggle  for  political  supremacy  had  been  carried  on 
between  two  great  parties.  But  no  geographical  line  wa« 
drawn.  No  local  feeling  was  aroused,  Membere  of  Ixrtli 
parties  were  found  in  every  State.  Now  all  had  changed,  and 
the  country  was  threatened  with  sectionalism,  with  an  array 
of  State  against  State,  of  the  East  against  the  West,  of  the 
North  against  the  South.  Should  this  happen,  the  election 
would  surely  go  into  the  House  of  Reprosentativea,  than  which 
nothing  could  be  less  desirable.  Once  there,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  a  small  minority  to  impose  on  the  Fnited  States 
a  man  objectionable  to  the  majority.  In  the  House  sat  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  members  representing  twenty-four 
States,  As  the  election  would  be  by  States,  thirteen  would 
make  a  majority.  Now  there  were  thirteen  States  so  small 
and  sparsely  settled  that,  all  told,  they  sent  but  forty-five 
representatives  to  Congress.  The  population  of  ten  of  them 
when  added  together  was  less  than  that  of  New  York  alone. 
In  one  of  them- — ^Mississippi — there  were  at  most  55,S11 
liuman  beings.  Yet  her  influence  in  the  choice  of  a  PreM- 
dent,  should  that  choice  be  made  by  the  House,  would  be  equal 
to  that  of  New  York  with  a  population  of  1,372,812,  and  a 
delegation  of  thirty-four  representativea.  Worse  than  all,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  a  mere  handful  of  men  to  control  the 
election.  A  majority  of  each  delegation  would  determine  the 
vote  of  that  delegation,  and  the  combine<l  majorities  of  the 
thirteen  States  in  r|uestion  added  up  to  thirty-two.  These 
thirty-two  men  might  therefore,  if  they  supported  one  man, 
overcome  the  votes  of  one  hundrol  and  eighty-one  representa- 
tives concentrated  on  some  other  man.  They  might  even  pre- 
vent an  election,  for,  as  three  names  would  come  before  the 
House,  they  could  so  arrange  it  that  no  candidate  should  ro- 
eeive  a  majority. 

Deeply  impressed  by  these  dangere,  there  seemed  to  be 
DO  reason,  the  report  went  on  to  say,  why  Vi^finia,  in  c 
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cert  with  other  States,  should  not  strive  to  prevent  the  occur* 
lence  of  conditions  so  much  to  be  feared.  It  was  then  recom- 
mended that  a  resolution  be  adopted  declaring  that  a  caucus 
nomination  was  ^^  both  politic  and  expedient  to  preserve  har- 
mony and  secure  union/'  and  pledging  Virginia  to  support 
the  candidate.  But,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Tyler,  the  motion 
was  voted  down  by  one  majority. 

Though  defeated,  the  friends  of  Crawford  in  the  Legisla- 
ture were  not  discouraged,  and  a  few  days  later  *  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  of  them  met  and  adopted  resolutions  asking 
the  BepubUcan  members  of  Congress  from  Virginia  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  a  caucus  nomination,  f 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  X  the  Bepublican  members 
in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  issued  an  anti-caucus  address 
to  their  constituents.  They  reminded  them  that  ever  since 
1804  the  presidential  nominations  of  their  party  had  been 
made  by  congressmen,  that  there  had  always  been  sgme  oppo- 
sition to  this  method,  and  that  the  events  which  happened  in 
1816  had  aroused  a  firm  belief  in  the  minds  of  Bepublicans 
in  many  States  that  the  wish  of  the  people  had  not  been 
heeded.  The  justness  of  this  belief  need  not  be  discussed. 
It  was  enough  to  know  that  the  people  held  it,  and,  knowing 
this,  they  had  carefully  considered  what  to  do,  and  had  decided 
that,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  public  feeling  in  a  majority  of 
the  States,  many  members  would  not  go  into  caucus;  that  it 
would  therefore  be  partial,  and  that  a  partial  caucus  they  would 
not  attend.  The  address  ended  with  a  recommendation  that  a 
convention  of  delegates  be  held  at  Harrisburg  in  March  and 
select  an  electoral  ticket  pledged  to  none  of  the  candidates. 

So  greatly  were  the  members  of  Congress  puzzled  that  a 
conunittee  of  twenty-four,  representing  fourteen  States,  was 
appointed  to  canvass  the  matter,  find  out  how  many  congress- 
men thought  a  caucus  inexpedient,  and  then  publish  the  result 
for  the  information  of  the  people.  This  committee  ascertained 
that  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  deemed  it 
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inexpedient.*  The  minority,  however,  were  not  deterred,  anJ 
in  the  same  issue  of  the  newspaper  which  contained  the  report 
was  the  call  for  the  caucus,  signed  by  eleven  congressnieu.f 

The  hour  selected  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
fourteenth  of  February,  at  which  time  eixty-aix  members  took 
their  seats  in  the  representatives'  chamber.  Alarmed  at  the 
Bmallness  of  the  number,  an  attempt  was  made  to  adjourn  the 
meeting  for  a  month.  Van  Buren,  who  was  the  leading  spirit, 
opposed  the  idea.  It  was,  he  said,  impossible  to  fix  a  time 
that  would  please  everybody.  Numbers  were  of  no  conse- 
quence. If  the  people  approved  the  candidates  chosen,  they 
would  approve  of  the  proceeding  no  matter  how  sUm  tho  at- 
tendance. The  members  were  then  called  up  by  States,  and 
cast  sixty-eight  votes,  for  two  absentees  Bent  proxies.  Of 
these  votes  Crawford  received  sixty-four,  Adams  two,  and 
Jackson  and  Macon  each  one.  For  Vice-President  the  ballot 
stood,  Albert  Gallatin,  fifty-seven.  Nine  votes  were  thrown 
away  on  eight  other  candidates.  Crawford  and  Gallatin  were 
then  declared  the  choice  of  the  caucus.  At  this  announce- 
ment some  of  the  crowd  of  onlookers  in  the  gallery  hissed, 
and  were  declared  by  the  friends  of  Crawford  to  be  clerks  in 
the  War  Department. 

The  "Radical  Caucus,"  tho  "Treasury  Caucus" — a 
called  by  newspapers  friendly  to  the  anti-caucus  candidate 
having  adjonmi'd,  the  chairman  made  all  haste  to  issue  ■ 
long  address  to  the  Republifana  of  the  United  States,  He 
reminded  them  that,  pursuant  to  notice  and  agreeable  to 
usage,  the  Republican  members  of  Congress  had  met  and 
recommended  suitable  persona  to  be  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  Stales.  That  this  proceeding  had  not 
been  sanctioned  by  all  was  a  matter  of  regret.  But  to  sup- 
pose that  tho  mass  of  Republican  voters  were  against  it  was 
a  mistake,  and  was  disproved  by  the  events  of  the  past  twelve 
months.  Rpsoltitiona  condemning  the  caucus  method  of  nomi- 
nating had  bf<Ti  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  TenneeBee,  and 
Bent  to  every  State  in  the  Union,  Already  nine  St»tes — 
Maine,  New  York,  Virginia,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Rhode 

•  Hmtioml  tnMlligenon,  Fcbnuu?  8,  ISM.  f  lUd. 
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lelfliidy  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana — sending  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  members 
of  Congress,  had  acted.  By  the  Bepublican  Legislatures  of 
Maine,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  the  Tennessee  reso- 
lutions had  been  condemned.  Elsewhere  they  had  been  post- 
poned. In  none  except  Maryland  had  they  been  indorsed 
and  accepted.  In  South  Carolina  one  house  was  for  and  the 
other  against.  Surely  if  these  signs  meant  anything  they 
meant  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Bepublicans  in  the  Union 
expected  and  dedred  just^such  a  course  as  had  been  pursued. 
Any  other  would  lead  inevitably  to  the  disruption  of  the 
party.  Whether  or  not  this  should  take  place  was  for  the 
voters  to  decide.* 

The  address  served  no  purpose.  It  fell  flat,  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  anti-caucus  candidates  went  on  more  vigorously 
than  ever,  f  A  great  meeting  of  Democratic  Bepublicans  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston  one  Sunday  night,t  selected  John 
Qnincy  Adams  as  the  man  best  fitted  to  sustain  the  dignity 
and  honor 'B^he  first  office  in  the  Republic.  All  New  Eng- 
land indorsed  this.  In  'Hew  Hampshire  the  Legislature  bal- 
loted for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  favorite,  and  when 
he  proved  to  be  Adams  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  nomi- 
nated an  electoral  ticket  pledged  to  support  him.  In  Con- 
necticut a  law  was  enacted  giving  the  choice  of  electors  to  the 
people,  and  immediately  a  caucus  of  Bepublican  members  of 
the  Legislature  named  an  Adams  ticket.  The  Maine  Legisla- 
ture declared  that  the  splendid  talents  and  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity, republican  habits  and  principles  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  his  devotion  to  the  vital  interests  of  his  country, 
entitled  him  to  the  highest  gift  of  a  grateful  people."*^  The 
Vermont  Legislature  was  unanimous  for  Adams  for  President, 
and  almost  equally  divided  on  Jackson  and  Calhoun  for  Vice- 
President. 

The  Democratic  spirit  of  the  time,  the  spirit  which  forced 
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Connecticut  to  resort  to  a  general  ticket  of  electorg^  now 
stirred  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  revise  their  election 
law,  to  abandon  the  old  system  of  appointment  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  to  adopt  a  choice  by  the  people.  Of  her  fifteen 
electors,  one  was  to  reside  in  each  of  the  thirteen  congres- 
sional districts,  while  two  were  to  be  electors  at  large.  As 
soon  as  the  act  was  approved,  a  caucus,  of  the  Legislature 
named  fifteen  Adams  electors.  The  old  Federalists  then  met, 
and,  after  twice  failing  to  make  a  ticket,  left  the  matter 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  people  in  the  congressional  districts, 
in  each  of  which  an  elector  was  nominated.  The  central 
committee  added  two  more  to  be  electors  at  large,  and  called 
the  product  the  "  Unpledged  Electoral  Ticket."  In  New 
Jersey  a  State  convention,  attended  by  delegates  from  twelve 
of  the  thirteen  counties,  assembled  at  Trenton,  and  before 
proceeding  to  business  adopted  a  rule  that  no  delegate  pledged 
to  support  any  candidate  should  have  a  seat  This  shut  out 
the  Adams  men,  who  organized  by  themselves  and  framed 
an  Adams  ticket.  The  rest  of  the  delegates  chose  seven  Jack- 
son men  and  one  friendly  to  Crawford.  In  Ohio  a  caucus 
of  members  of  the  Legislature,  after  resolvmg  to  support  a 
candidate  opposed  to  slave-holding,  put  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  nomination,  and  made  a  State  ticket  of  ^^  Free  Federal 
Electors."  ♦ 

Some  Clay  Republicans  meantime,  after  correspondence 
and  conference  with  friends  of  his  all  over  Ohio,  prepared 
a  list  of  names  and  gave  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Gazette  to  publish,  which  he  did  with  the  remark,  "  We  have 
thought  proper  to  publish  the  following  electoral  ticket  in 
favor  of  Clay."  The  Adams  men  thereupon  dubbed  it  "  The 
We  Ticket."  But  Adams  and  Clay  were  not  the  only  favor- 
ites. At  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  Steubenville,  in  December^ 
•  1823,  De  Witt  Clinton  had  been  nominated  for  President 
and  Andrew  Jackson  for  Vice-President.  The  nomination 
of  Clinton  was  so  severely  ridiculed  that  a  second  meeting 
was  held  at  Cincinnati,  where  a  motion  was  made  to  strike 
out  his  name  from  the  Steubenville  resolutions.    The  church 

*  Ohio  Monitor,  April  24,  1824. 
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in  which  the  people  met  was  so  crowded  that  to  divide  was 
impossible,  so  those  present  adjourned  to  a  field  near  by,  where 
they  divided  and  were  tolled  off.  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
were  for  Clinton  and  three  hundred  and  thirty  opposed  to  him. 

In  Pennsylvania  Adams  had  no  following.  Acting  on 
the  advice  of  their  members  of  Congress,  the  people  in  every 
county  save  one  had  chosen  delegates  to  attend  a  convention 
at  Harrisburg,  where,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  Jackson  was 
nominated  with  but  one  dissenting  voice.  Calhoun  was  se- 
lected for  the  Vice-Presidency.* 

Never  before  had  the  people  shown  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  choice  of  a  President  In  Philadelphia  "  Hickory  Clubs  " 
were  formed,  and  each  member  required  to  wear  a  black  silk 
vest  stamped  with  portraits  of  Jackson.  Public  meetings  were 
held;  resolutions  were  passed;  pamphlets  were  written  and 
scattered  broadcast.  The  substance  of  such  documents  was 
that  the  people  were  heartily  in  favor  of  Jackson.  His  serv- 
ices in  the  late  war,  in  the  Indian  campaign  of  1813,  in  the 
Seminole  War,  were  glowingly  described.  Who  among  his 
rivals,  it  was  asked,  could  show  a  like  record?  Were  Craw- 
ford, like  Jackson,  in  private  life,  would  he  be  a  candidate! 
Did  not  everybody  know  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  the  favorite  of  the  caucus  because  the  patronage  of  his 
office  was  lucrative  and  great?  Adams,  it  was  admitted,  had 
served  his  country  well.  But  to  elect  him  would  be  to  indorse 
and  continue  a  custom  dangerous  to  republican  institutions — 
the  custom  of  making  the  Secretary  of  State  the  successor  of 
the  President  whom  he  served.  Madison  had  been  Secretary 
to  Jefferson,  Monroe  to  Madison,  and  if  Adams  followed  Mon- 
roe, the  dynasty  of  the  Secretaries  would  be  well  established, 
and  the  Presidents  would  practically  select  their  successors. 
What  this  meant  the  people  well  knew. 

In  Virginia  some  members  of  the  Legislature  nominated 
Clay,  and  urged  his  election  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Vir- 
ginian bom  and  bred. 

In  Sevier  County,  East  Tennessee,  the  people  showed 
their  preference  by  means  of  a  novel  device.    Five  banners 

*  United  States  Gasette,  March  8, 1824. 
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were  hoisted  in  a  line,  and  at  suitable  distances  apart.  On 
each  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  five  candidates — Adams, 
Jackson,  Clay,  Crawford,  and  Calhoun.  When  the  meeting 
had  been  called  to  order,  those  present  were  asked  to  fall 
into  line  and  march  past  the  banners,  each  stopping  at  that  of 
his  favorite.  After  this  was  done,  six  hundred  and  sixteen 
men  were  counted  under  the  Jackson  banner,  seven  under  the 
Adams,  one  under  the  Crawford,  and  three  under  the  Clay. 
Calhoun  had  not  one  friend  present. 

In  many  places  throughout  the  South  a  favorite  ticket 
was  Adams  and  Jackson,  or,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the 
newspapers — 

John  Qoincy  Adams, 

Who  can  write, 
And  Andrew  Jackson, 

Who  can  fight. 

In  Maryland  the  people  of  Cecil  Council  gathered  at  Elk- 
ton,  and,  after  denouncing  the  caucus  nomination;  declared 
for   an   Adams   and   Jackson   ticket.      In   !N^orth    Carolina 

« 

a  caucus  of  the  Legislature  indorsed  Crawford.  But  a  "  Peo- 
ple's Ticket,"  composed  of  the  friends  of  Adams  and  Jackson, 
was  at  once  put  in  the  field.  In  Mississippi  a  convention  of 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  private  citizens  met  and 
balloted  for  a  candidate.  When  the  vote  was  taken  on  the 
question,  Shall  he  be  Adams  or  Calhoun?  Adams  had  all  the 
votes  save  two  that  went  to  his  rival.  Adams  was  next 
pitted  against  Crawford,  and  then  against  Clay,  with  a  like 
result.  But  when  he  was  put  up  against  Jackson,  the  vote 
was  a  tie.  The  chair  then  gave  a  casting  vote  in  favor  of 
Adams,  whereupon  the  convention  nominated  both.  Alar 
bama  was  stibng  for  Jackson.  Indeed,  the  Legislature  in 
formal  session  went  so  far  as  to  indorse  his  candidacy  in  a  set 
of  resolutions,  copies  of  which  it  requested  the  Governor  to 
transmit  to  the  Governors  of  the  sister  States.  This  he  refused 
to  do,  not  because  he  disliked  Jackson,  but  because,  in  his 
opinion,  the  Legislature  had  no  right  to  meddle  in  the  matter 
of  the  selection  of  a  presidential  candidate. 

As  the  summer  of  1824  wore  away  the  people  in  States 
where  electors  were  to  be  chosen  in  districts  or  by  a  general 
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ticket  became  more  active  than  ever,  and  nomination  followed 
nomination  in  quick  succession.  The  friends  of  Jackson  in 
Ohio  called  so  vigorously  for  a  State  convention  that  one  was 
held,  and  men  pledged  to  Jackson  and  Calhoun  were  formally 
chosen.*  This  action  made  a  popular  nomination  of  Adams 
necessary,  and  it  was  accomplished  during  a  session  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court.  The  judges,  the  bar,  the  jury- 
men, the  witnesses,  the  suitors,  all  who  were  in  attendance 
on  the  (5ourt,  men  from  eveiy  part  of  the  State,  were  called 
Together  6ne  evening,  and  before  they  dispersed  Adams  was 
indorsed  and  an  address  in  his  behalf  was  issued.  The  same 
thing  took  place  in  Alabama,  where,  during  a  sitting  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  the  judges,  lawyers,  and  citizens 
from  all  parts  of  Alabama  met  and  formed  an  Adams  and 
Calhoun  electoral  ticket.i'  In  Virginia  delegates  from  each 
congressional  district  assembled  at  Fredericksburg  and  made 
a  Jackson  electoral  ticket.  That  Jackson  would  carry  Penn- 
sylvania was  ,by  this  time  certain.  Nevertheless,  delegates 
froni^  Philadelphia, and  ten  counties  gathered  at  Harrisburg, 
approved  of  the  congressional  caucus  and  its  nominees,  and 
made  a  ^Democratic  Bepublican  Electoral  Ticket*'  pledged 
to  Crawford  and  Qallatin.:^ 

The  campaign  had  now  gone  far  enough  to  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  at  least  two  candidates  had  no  chance  whatever 
of  election.  'Not  a  State  save  Virginia,  and  no  public  body 
save  the  few  delegates  from  ten  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  declared  for  Gallatin.  No  State  save  South  Carolina 
wanted  to  see  Calhoun*  President.  For  the  office  of  Vice- 
President,  however,  his  indorsement  by  Jackson  men  and 
Adams  men  was  so  general  all  over  the  South  and  West  that 
before  autumn  came  he  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  presi- 
dential candidate,  and  had  become  the  choice  of  Republicans 
for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

The  appearance  of  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
the  Jackson  and  Adams  tickets  suggested  to  the  friends  of 
Crawford  the  idea  of  attempting  a  like  fusion  of  the  support- 

*  Ohio  Monitor,  July  17,  1824. 

t  Ibid.,  August  7,  1824. 

X  American  Daily  AdverUser,  Anguat  18, 1824. 
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era  of  Crawford  and  Clay,  and  in  Soptember,  accordingly,  the 
offer  of  second  place  was  made  to  the  Speaker  and  limily  de- 
clined.* But  the  Republican  leaders  would  not  give  up  hope 
of  fluch  a  coalition,  and,  in  order  to  remove  every  possible  ob- 
stacle in  the  way,  they  now  forced  Gallatin  to  withdraw.  The 
letter  requesting  hb  resignation  was  written  late  in  September, 
and  informed  him  that  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  the  belief  waa 
Btrong  that  Oalhonn  would  be  chosen  Vice-President  by  the 
electors;  that  his  warmest  friends  advised  him  to  retire,  as  such 
action  would  perhaps  make  it  possible  to  come  to  an  under^ 
atanding  with  Clay  which  would  do  much  to  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  Crawford.t  Gallatin  complied  at  once,  and  copies  of 
his  resignation  were  soon  on  their  way  to  Martin  Van  Burea 
at  Albany,  and  to  the  committee  of  correspondence  in  Vir- 
ginia,;^  and  were  published  in  the  newspapers. 

He  might  as  well  have  never  written  it,  for,  when  the 
legislature  of  New  York  attempted  to  choose  electora,  a  quar- 
rel broke  out  between  the  supporters  of  Crawford  and  Clay. 

The  people  of  New  York  made  a  new  Constitution  in 
1821,  and  seized  tho  occasion  to  abolish  the  Council  of  Ap- 
pointment and  extend  the  suffrage  by  removing  the  prop- 
erly qualification  until  that  time  required  of  voters.  Two 
consequences  followed.  In  the  first  place  a  new  party  machine 
— a  grt'Up  of  able  politicians  then  in  office— was  organized  by 
Van  Burtu  and  his  friends,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Council 
of  Appointment,  and  by  controlling  the  Governor  control  the 
patronage  of  the  State.  The  new  machine  was  the  "  jUbany 
Regency."  *  In  tlie  second  place,  the  absolute  certainty  that 
this  little  group  of  nbic  men  if  left  to  themselves  would  captnre 

'  Ctij  to  J.  S.  Johnaton,  SepUmber  S,  IB!4.  J,  S.  Jofaatton  to  Olsj',  Sa^ 
t«nib«r  4,  IB!4.  C\aj  lo  J.  S,  Johnstoa,  B«ptemb«r  10,  IS24.  Cotton'*  Ltr«  and 
Worki  of  Heorj  CUj,  toI.  It,  pp.  1O0-108. 

t  W«1t«r  Lowrie  to  Qftllatin,  September  HE,  ISM.  Aduoa'*  Life  of  (Uktin, 
pp.  60S,  BOS. 

I  OalUlin  to  Wtlb?[  Lowrie,  October  %,  HH.     Adanu's  life  of  Oallatio,  pp. 

"  Chinf  mmong  tiian  wm  thv  Ckintnillrr  (W,  L  Mtror):  the  DtetriM  Attorney 
of  AIhui]>  Counl;  (BcnjuninF.  Butler);  the  Atlomey-Ociwrkl ;  tbi  Bl>te  prisHT j 
die  Unitud  SuitM  iitxtia  judge ;  the  SUM  ireuurct. 
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the  L^gislatare  in  1824  and  secure  electors  pledged  to  Craw- 
ford aroused  their  opponents  to  found  a  "  People's  Party  **  and 
demand  that  in  1824  the  choice  of  the  electors  of  President 
should  be  by  vote  of  the  people.  On  this  demand  the  elec- 
tion of  1823  turned,  and,  many  seats  in  the  Legislature  hav- 
ing been  obtained  by  candidates  of  the  People's  Party,  a  bill 
providing  for  the  popular  choice  of  electors  was  laid  before 
the  Assembly  in  January,  1824.  By  that  body,  after  a  long 
and  bitter  struggle,  it  was  passed;  but  the  Senate  defeated 
it  by  a  majority  of  three  votes. 

Had  the  Albany  Begency  been  content  to  stop  with  this, 
all  might  have  gone  welL  But  they  went  out  of  their  way 
to  aid  the  People's  Party,  and  a  few  hours  before  the  sea- 
sion  closed  rushed  through  both  Houses  a  resolution  remov- 
ing De  Witt  Clinton  from  the  office  of  Canal  Commissioner. 
This  was  too  much.  Everywhere  the  people  cried  out  in  in- 
dignation. Public  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  State, 
addresses  of  thanks  poured  in  upon  Mr.  Clinton,  and  threats 
of  vengeance  grew  so  fierce  that  the  Governor  in  alarm  called 
a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  begin  on  August  second, 
and  urged  the  passage  of  the  electoral  law.  As  the  day  of 
meeting  drew  near*  the  interest  shown  by  the  public  was  in- 
tense. Men  who  were  not  politicians  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  for  the  feeling  was  general  that  the  contest  was 
not  so  much  one  between  the  friends  of  Adams  and  Clay  as 
between  the  people  and  the  Albany  Regency.  Long  before 
the  hour  of  noon  on  the  day  the  Legislature  was  to  meet  the 
members  were  in  their  seats,  and  the  lobbies,  the  galleries, 
^ven  the  space  within  the  bar,  were  crowded  with  visitors. 
In  the  Assembly  room,  says  one  report,  there  was  a  solid 
mass  of  heads  from  the  Speaker's  chair  to  the  topmost  seat 
in  the  gallery. 

When  the  Speaker  had  rapped  for  order  and  the  'chap- 
lain, as  the  report  states,  had  "  offered  one  of  the  most  fer- 
vent and  appropriate  prayers  ever  delivered  within  the  walls 
of  the  Capitol,"  the  Governor's  proclamation  summoning 
the  members  was  read,  and  a  committee  sent  to  inform 
his  Excellency  that  the  House  was  ready  to  receive  his  mes- 
sage.    The  message  came  at  once,  and  was  no  sooner  read 
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than  a  violent  contest  began.  The  friends  of  Crawford  took 
the  stand  that  nothing  had  occurred  of  such  iroportSDco  as 
to  make  an  extra  session  necessary;  that  tlic  proclamation  of 
the  Governor  was  therefore  unconstitutional;  that  any  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Legislature  so  convened  would  be  illegal;  and 
that,  the  Senate  concurring,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Assembly 
to  immediately  adjourn.  The  friends  of  Adams  insisted  that 
the  message  shotild  go  to  a  committee,  and  brought  in  reaolu- 
tions  declaring  that  a  bill  giving  the  choice  of  electors  to  the 
people  ought  to  ptfss;  and  when  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
adjourn  came  down  from  tho  Senate,  laid  it  on  the  table  by 
a  handsome  majority  amid  shouts  from  the  gallery  and  the 
lobbies.  Next  day  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  for  the  enact- 
ment of  an  electoral ,  law,  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  Bnt  the 
Senate  took  no  action,  and  when  the  Assembly  asked  why,  the 
answer  was  returned  that  the  session  was  illegal,  and,  being 
illegal,  it  was  improper  to  legislate.  This  ended  the  matter, 
and  both  branches  adjourned  till  the  regular  time  of  meeting, 
November  second. 

Before  that  day,  however,  the  people  had  made  good  t! 
threats,  and  had  nominated  and  elected  De  Witt  Clinton 
emor  of  New  York.  The  State  rang  with  the  cries,  "  No  more 
congressional  caucuses!"  "No  more  Legislative  nominations!" 
"  The  people  must  be  hoard !  "  Tho  names  of  the  seventeen 
senators  who  voted  against  the  electoral  law  were  printed,  in 
glaring  letters  surrounded  by  a  broad  black  border,  on  a  poster, 
which  was  hung  up  in  bar-rooms  and  country  taverns,  vtat 
nailed  on  trees  by  the  roadside,  was  fastened  on  court-house 
doors,  and  was  displayed  in  the  windows  of  city  shops  and 
cross-road  grocery  stores  nil  over  the  State,  But  one  of  the 
eeventeen  dared  to  nm  for  re-election,  and  he  was  bcjitcn.  In 
a  total  vote  of  190,000,  Clinton  bad  a  majority  of  16,000. 

In  this  condition  of  the  public  mind  the  old  Legielatnre 
reassembled  on  November  second. 

The  day  for  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Houses  to  choose 
thirty-six  electors  was  Wednesday,  the  tenth  of  November,  and 
as  the  members  took  their  seata  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth 
each  fmind  on  his  desk  three  printed  slips  of  paper,  which 
proved  to  be  an  Adams,  a  Olay,  and  a  Crawford  ticket.    A» 
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the  law  then  stood,  the  two  Houses  must  ballot  separately, 
and  when  each  had  chosen  electors  they  must  meet  in  joint 
session  and  declare  the  results.  The  senators  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  up  a  ticket  on  which  were  seven  Clay  and 
twenty-nine  Crawford  men.  But  in  the  House,  on  the  first 
ballot,  Adams  had  fifty  votes,  Crawford  forty-three.  Clay 
thirty-two,  and  Jackson  one.  After  three  days  of  .ballot- 
ing, with  no  change  in  the  result,  it  became  so  apparent  that 
a  compromise  must  be  effected  that  one  was  attempted.  First, 
the  Clay  ticket  was  offered  and  rejected.  Next,  the  Jackson 
ticket  was  moved,  and  received  twenty-eight  votes.  A  com- 
promise ticket  of  twenty-one  Crawford  and  fifteen  Clay  elec- 
tors was  then  submitted.  When  this  failed,  the  Adams  ticket 
was  offered  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  sixty-two  to  fifty-five. 
It  was  in  no  sense  the  choice  of  the  Assembly,  but  was  ac- 
cepted in  order  that  there  might  be  a  joint  session  with  the 
Senate.  The  difficulty  being  removed,  the  two  Houses  met  and 
proceeded  to  vote  on  the  Adams  ticket  offered  by  the  Assembly 
and  the  Crawford-Clay  ticket  offered  by  the  Senate.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  ballots  were  cast,  so  that  seventy-nine  were 
necessary  to  a  choice.  Seven  men  on  the  Crawford  ticket — 
men  who  were  supporters  of  Clay — ^received  each  ninety-five 
votes,  and  were  declared  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
elected.  But  three  of  the  ballots  were  blank,  and,  it  was  held, 
ought  not  to  be  counted.  If  they  were  not,  then  seventy- 
eight  would  be  a  majority,  and  twenty-five  of  the  Adams 
ticket  would  be  elected.  A  stormy  debate  now  sprang  up 
and  continued  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  President 
suddenly  left  the  chair  and  hurried  from  the  room,  calling 
on  the  Senate  to  follow  him.  Next  day  in  its  own  chamber 
the  Senate  voted  that  the  seven  Clay  men  who  had  ninety- 
five,  and  the  twenty-five  Adams  men  who  had  seventy-eight, 
were  elected.  The- Assembly  then  adopted  a  like  resolution, 
and  once  more  met  the  Senate  in  joint  session  and  chose  four 
more  electors,  who  were  open  advocates  of  Crawford.  The 
collie  then  stood  twenty-five  for  Adams,  seven  for  Clay,  and 
four  for  Crawford. 

It  was  not  then  the  custom,  as  it  is  at  present,  to  choose 
electors  all  over  the  country  on  the  same  day.     Each  State 
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fixed  such  time  aa  beat  suited  the  convenience  of  the  [ 
if  they  voted,  or  of  the  Legislature,  if  that  body  made  the 
appointment.  An  election  was  therefore  a  alow  process,  made 
slower  still  by  the  absence  of  the  telegraph,  the  railroad, 
the  modem  newspaper — of  all  the  agents,  in  short,  which  we 
now  possess  fur  the  gatliering  and  spreading  of  information. 
By  the  middle  of  November,  however,  returns  had  come  ia 
from  eleven  of  the  seaboard  States  north  of  Virginia.  lu 
Rhode  Island  the  election  had  not  yet  taken  place.  In  TSew 
York  the  struggle  in  the  Legislature  was  still  raging. 
Delaware  a  fine  foundation  bad  been  laid  for  what  pro 
to  be  a  contest.  Tbe  thirty  members  of  the  Legislatv 
cording  to  law,  assembled  at  Dover  and  balloted  for  1 
electors.  Ten  men  were  put  in  nomination,  of  whom  4 
received  twenty-one  votes  and  two  others  each  fifte 
ejtactly  half  the  whole  number  cast.  Now,  the  lawj 
vided  "  that  if  an  equal  division  of  ballots  shall  appc 
two  or  more  persons  not  being  elected  by  a  majority  ( 
votes,  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate  shall  have  an  additiona] 
ing  vote."  ConBtruing  this  to  meet  the  case  before  I 
Speaker  voted  for  the  two  who  received  fifteen  votaa  I 
and  then  declared  them  elected.  The  Adams  men  1 
Legislature  were  furious,  protested,  and  threatened  to  d 
the  legality  of  the  act.  By  Thantagiving  Day  retun 
arrived  from  all  the  Southern  States,  except  South  ] 
lina,  where  no  election  had  been  held,  and  from  the  i 
Western  States,  The  poll  then  stood,  Adams  80,  Jat 
Crawford  40,  Clay  7,  and  was  made  up  on  the  suppt 
that  every  pledge  would  be  kept  and  every  elector  v 
aa  he  was  expected  to.  But  when  the  colleges  began  % 
and  tlje  resulta  of  their  actions  were  known,  it  t 
stran^re  things  had  happened.  In  New  York  I 
seven  Clay  men  deserted  him  and  voted  one  each^ 
Adams,  and  Crawford.  In  North  Carolina  a  f 
had  been  arranged,  which  the  friends  of  Adam*  J 
were  to  support.  Each  voter  was  to  write  i 
the  name  of  his  candidate,  and  the  electoral  vtA 
divided  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  j 
From  the  returns  it  appeared  that  Adams  had  ( 
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all  the  ballots  cast  He  was  therefore  entitled  to  one  third 
of  the  electors.  But  when  the  college  assembled  and  jj^ro- 
ceeded  to  vote  the  pledge  was  utterly  disr^arded,  and  every 
elector  voted  for  Andrew  Jackson. 

When  the  year  drew  to  a  close  the  poll  stood,  Jackson  99, 
Adams  84,  Crawford  41,  Clay  37,  provided  Louisiana,  the 
one  State  to  be  heard  from,  voted  as  it  was  supposed  she 
would.*  All  eyes  now  turned  to  her,  for,  should  her  electors 
support  Clay,  his  name  and  not  Crawf ord^s  would  come  be- 
fore the  House.  About  the  middle  of  December  this  last 
hope  was  destroyed,  when  a  vessel  from  New  Orleans  reached 
New  York  with  news  that  the  Legislature,  after  six  ballots, 
had  chosen  three  electors  for  Jackson  and  two  for  Adams. 
Clay  was  shut  out  of  the  contest,  for  the  Constitution  limits  the 
number  of  contestants  for  the  Presidency  that  can  appear  be- 
fore the  House  of  Eepresentatives  to  three.  Had  the  three  New 
York  electors  who  deserted  Clay  been  faithful,  he  would  have 
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had  forty  electoral  votes,  and  would  have  tied  Crawford.* 
Their  two  names  might  then  have  come  before  the  Honse  as 
a  double  third  candidate.  Or  had  the  Honae  been  called  on 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  waa  third,  the  name  of  Clay,  both 
from  preference  and  alphabetical  precedence,  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  selected. 

Clay  had  long  been  convinced  that  his  name  could  not 
come  before  the  House,  and  had  returned  to  Washington  fully 
impressed  with  the  responsibility  that  rested  upon  him.  He 
could  not  be  President,  but  it  was  for  him  to  say  who  should 
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be.  To  choose  was  not  difficult.  During  the  summer  of  1824 
Crawford  had  been  stricken  with  paralysis^  and,  though  much 
improved  in  health,  was  still  unable  to  sign  official  documents 
with  his  own  hand.  He  was  in  no  physical  condition  to  be 
made  President.  To  vote  for  Jackson  was  impossible.  Since 
Clay's  great  speech  six  years  before,  denouncing  the  "  military 
chieftain  '*  for  his  conduct  in  the  Seminole  War,  the  two  had 
not  spoken.  But  now  that  Clay  was  known  to  hold  the  vote 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  renew  intercourse.  A  visit  of  courtesy  made  by  Clay  when 
Jackson  was  in  Washington  in  the  days  of  the  Seminole 
speech  had  never  been  returned.  Members  of  the  Tennessee 
delegation  now  assured  the  Speaker  that  ^^  the  hero  was  suf- 
fering under  some  indisposition  "  at  the  time.  Clay  replied 
that  in  condemning  Jackson's  conduct  in  the  war  he  "  ex- 
pressed opinions  in  respect  to  public  acts,"  but  had  no  feel- 
ing of  enmity.  Indeed,  he  had  opened  his  great  speech  in 
1818  with  just  such  a  statement.  Then  it  meant  nothing. 
Now  it  meant  •much,  and  the  Tennessee  delegation  gave  a 
dinner  which  Jackson  and  Clay  both  attended.  Each  a  little 
later  dined  the  other,  and  for  the  time  being  the  old  feud 
seemed  at  an  end. 

During  all  this  while  Clay  never  faltered  in  his  determina- 
tion to  support  Adams.  To  one  friend  he  wrote  that,  as  a 
friend  to  liberty  and  to  the  permanence  of  our  institutions, 
he  could  not  consent  to  endanger  them  at  so  early  a  stage  of 
their  existence  "  by  contributing  to  the  election  of  a  military 
chieftain."  Another  was  assured  that,  while  Adams  was  far 
from  being  his  own  choice,  he  could  not  consider  that  killing 
twenty-five  hundred  Englishmen  at  New  Orleans  was  any 
indication  of  the  fitness  of  Jackson  for  the  "  difficult  and  com- 
plicated duties  of  the  chief  magistracy." 

When  this  determination  began  to  be  suspected,  when  no 
assurances  of  support  could  be  drawn  from  Clay,  he  was  set 
upon  by  the  friends  of  Jackson.  Every  mail  brought  him 
letters  full  of  abuse,  of  threats  of  vengeance,  of  predictions 
of  riot  and  bloodshed  if  Jackson  were  not  elected.  Yet  he 
remained  firm. 

Then,  to^yard  the  close  of  January,  1825,  finding  Clay 
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could  neither  be  persuaded  nor  frightened,  an  attempt  waa' 
made  to  ruin  him  politically.  That  be  waa  greatly  disap- 
pointed when  Monroe  did  not  make  him  Secretary  of  State 
Was  well  known.  That  if  Adams  were  elected,  Clay  would  in 
all  Ukelihood  be  offered  the  place  and  would  accept  waa  almoet 
certain.  On  tliia  certainty  a  scheme  was  concocted  wlilch, 
it  waa  hoped,  would  force  him  to  support  Jackson  if  he  wanted 
to  be  Secretary,  or  if  lie  gave  his  influence  to  Adams  would 
compel  him  to  decline  the  portfolio  of  State. 

A  member  of  Congress  waa  persuaded  to  write  an  anony- 
mous letter  to  a  newspaper  published  in  Philadelphia  and 
called  the  Columbian  Observer.  He  declared  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  comipt  the  friends  of  Jackson;  that  when 
it  failed  the  Clay  men  had  applied  to  followers  of  Adams; 
that  a  most  "  unholy  coalition  "  had  been  made,  and  that, 
in  return  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Clay  had  promised 
to  use  his  influence  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  secure 
the  election  of  Adams  to  the  Presidency.    . 

Lest  Clay  should  not  see  the  letter,  the  editor  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Observer  sent  him  a  marked  copy.  He  ought  to  have 
flung  it  in  the  £re.  But,  stung  to  the  quick,  ho  snatched  liis 
pen,  dashed  off  a  card  to  the  National  Intelligencer — a  news- 
paper published  in  Washington — and  gave  to  the  libel  pub- 
licity and  importance.  In  his  card  Clay  denied  the  coalition, 
denounced  the  unknown  writer  as  "  a  base  and  infamous 
calumniator,  a  dastard,  and  a  liar,"  who,  if  he  wonld  disclose 
his  name,  should  bo  held  reisponsiblo  "  to  all  the  laws  which 
govern  men  of  honor."  In  plain  words,  he  should  Iw  sum- 
moned to  the  duelling  grounds  at  Bladcnsburg.  The  writer 
thus  chBllcnged  did  discover  himself,  and,  in  a  note  to  the 
National  Intelligencer,  informed  the  "Hon.  H.  Clay"  that 
George  Kreincr  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  ready  to 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  unprejudiced  minda  that  a  barf^in 
had  really  been  made.  Kremer  was  a  bustling  member  of  the 
House  from  Pennsylvania,  whose  chief  claims  to  notoriety 
■were  a  leopard-skin  overcoat  and  eccentric  manners.  The 
thought  of  the  great  Mr.  Clay — of  "  Harry  of  the  West  " — 
Bpeaker  of  the  House  for  twelve  scsaIoiis,  hurrying  off  to 
Bladensburg  in  the  dusk  of  a  winter  momisg  to  take  aim  it 
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one  of  the  spots  on  Kremer'B  coat  now  made  the  whole  affair 
ridiculous. 

But  Clay  was  angry,  and,  having  forced  from  cover  the 
member  who  had  stated  things  which,  if  true,  were  as  dis- 
graceful to  the  House  as  to  its  Speaker,  he  took  occasion  one 
morning,  as  soon  as  the  House  was  organized,  to  lay  the  matter 
before  it,  and  asked  an  investigation.  ^^  The  respectability," 
said  he,  "  of  the  station  which  the  member  holds  who  prefers 
the  charges,' and  that  of  the  people  he  represents,  entitle  his 
accusation  to  grave  consideration.  It  may  well  be  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  House 
itself  does  not  require  a  full  investigation;  for  if  they  are  true, 
if  I  am  base  enough  to  betray  the  solemn  trust  which  the 
Constitution  has  confided  to  me,  the  House  would  be  scandal- 
ized by  my  continuing  to  occupy  the  chair  with  which  it  has 
so  long  honored  me,  and  I  ought  to  be  instantly  expelled.  I 
earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  the  House  will  be  pleased  to 
direct  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  truth  of  the  charges." 

The  House  was  amazed.  !N'ot  half  the  members  had  seen 
the  cards  in  the  newspapers  or  knew  that  one  of  their  fellows 
had  made  so  serious  an  attack  on  the  Speaker  and  themselves. 
Indignant  at  such  behavior,  the  appeal  of  Clay  was  ordered 
to  be  spread  on  the  journal,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate.  Kremer,  standing  in  his  place  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  House,  now  solemnly  promised  to  appear  before 
the  committee,  and  if  he  did  not  make  good  the  charge  he 
hoped  he  might  receive  the  reprobation  he  should  in  that  case 
deserve.  But  when  the  committee  had  been  chosen  and  called 
on  Kremer  to  submit  proof,  he  refused  to  come,  and  sent  in- 
stead a  long  letter  denying  the  right  of  the  House  to  take  any 
action  in  the  matter. 

When  the  House  had  listened  to  the  reading  of  Kremer^s 
letter,  the  document  was  laid  on  the  table,  and,  the  day  being 
the  second  Wednesday  in  February,  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
inform  the  Senate  that  the  House  was  ready  to  witness  the 
counting  of  the  electoral  votes. 

Precisely  at  noon  the  Senate,  preceded  by  its  sergeant- 
at-arms  and  its  President,  entered  the  hall  and  took  seats 
on  the  right  of  the  Speaker's  desk.    The  representatives  on 
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tliia  oct^asion  sat  uncovered,  for  llie  (;ustom  of  wearing  hats 
during  tlie  dailj  sittings  was  still  in  use,  and  it  was  only  oa 
Buch  occasions  that  the  members  were  required  to  take  them 
off.  When  all  were  seated  the  President  of  the  Senate  was 
escorted  to  the  Speaker's  chair,  while  the  Speaker  took  that  of 
the  clerk.  After  a  short  pause  the  chairman  rose  and  an- 
nounced that  the  certificates  were  ready  to  he  delivered  to 
the  tellers,  whereupon  two  appointed  by  the  House  took 
their  stand  before  the  clerk's  table  and  two  appointed  by  the 
Senate  stood  in  front  of  the  table  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Senate.  The  chairman  then  announced  that  if  no  objection 
was  made  he  would  begin  to  open  and  count  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  A  ahort 
pause  ensued,  and,  no  objection  being  made,  he  lifted  from 
the  table  a  little  package  marked  "  Original,"  and  declaring 
it  had  been  received  from  the  Department  of  State  as  the 
original  votes  of  Maine,  he  broke  the  seals  and  read  aloud 
the  returns  from  the  electoral  college  of  Maine.  The  package 
was  then  handed  to  the  Speaker,  who  in  turn  read  the  returns 
aloud  and  delivered  the  package  to  the  clerk  of  the  llouse, 
for  by  him  alone  could  the  original  votes  of  the  States  be 
recorded.  The  chairman  now  took  a  second  package  marked 
"  Duplicate  votes,"  and,  declaring  that  he  held  in  his  hand 
the  "  duplicate  votes  of  Maine,"  opened  it  and  went  througb 
the  same  form  as  before.  But  when  the  package  reached  t" 
Speaker  he  delivered  it  to  the  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  6 
who  handed  it  t<j  the  secretarj-  of  the  Senate,  whoao  c 
was  to  record  the  duplicate  votes.  All  the  certificates  having 
been  opened  and  read,  and  the  tellers  having  compared  their 
counts,  the  President  rose  and  declared  that,  na  Andrew  Jack- 
eon  had  received  ninety-nine  votes,  J.  Q.  Adams  eighty-four 
votes,  W.  H.  Crawford  forty-ono,  and  Henry  Clay  Ihirty- 
aeven,  no  person  had  received  a  majority;  tliat  no  person  was 
elected,  and  that,  as  Jackson,  Adams,  and  Crawford  were  the 
three  who  received  the  highest  votes,  it  remained  for  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  to  elect  one  of  them.  Calhoun  re- 
ceived one  hundred  and  eighty-two  electoral  votes  for  Vicc- 
PreBident,  and  was  thereby  elected. 

When  the  Senate  had  retired  to  Its  own  hall,  and  the  roll 
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of  the  House  was  called,  every  member  save  one  answered 
to  his  name.  The  members  having  seated  themselves 
in  delegations,  and  the  sergeant-at-arms  having  given 
the  chairman  of  each  two  ballot  boxes,  the  Speaker  directed 
the  voting  to  begin.  As  soon  as  the  f  our-and-twenty  States 
had  voted,  a  teller  was  chosen  by  each  delegation.  Twelve, 
under  the  lead  of  Webster,  sat  at  one  table  and  counted  the 
ballots  in  one  set  of  boxes,  and  twelve  under  John  Eandolph 
sat  at  another  table  to  count  the  ballots  in  the  second  set  of 
boxes.  But  scarcely  had  the  tellers  announced  to  the  Speaker 
that  Adams  had  received  the  votes  of  thirteen  States,  Jack- 
son seven,  and  Crawford  four,  than  a  few  people  in  the  gallery 
began  to  clap  and  a  few  to  hiss.*  For  this  the  Speaker  ordered 
the  galleries  to  be  cleared,  after  which  the  proceedings  went 
quietly  on,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  was  duly  declared  to 
have  been  elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
of  four  years  beginning  March  4,  1825. 


*  The  TOte  in  the  Honae  was : 
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CHAPTER  XUn. 

BOOIAUSTIO   AND   LABOB  BEFOBMB. 

Fifty  years  had  now  gone  by  since  the  farmers  of  Massa- 
chusetts made  the  first  appeal  to  arms  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  forty-nine  since  the  thirteen  colonies  threw  off 
allegiance  to  Qreat  Britain  and  founded  the  Republic  of  the 
United  Sta^  Our  country  when  independence  was  obtained 
was  a  very  little  one.  It  nowhere  touched  the  Qulf  of  Mexico. 
It  just  touched  the  Mississippi.  Its  population  numbered 
scarcely  three  million  and  a  half  of  souls,  and  nowhere  within 
its  bounds  was  a  city  of  forty  thousand  people.  Since  that 
time  its  domain  had  been  extended  across  the  continent;  the 
waves  of  the  Pacific  now  beat  upon  its  western  confines;  the 
waters  of  the  gulf  now  washed  the  shores  of  three  great  States 
and  one  Territory;  while  on  the  soil  of  the  Republic  dwelt  six 
million  of  the  happiest  people  on  earth.  The  States  had  multi- 
plied from  thirteen  to  four-and-twenty.  Four  *  cities  boasted 
of  more  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants  each,  and  two  f  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  Fourteen  had  each  more 
than  ten  thousand,  while  scores  of  towns  which  in  1825  con- 
tained a  thousand  and  more  population  did  not  exist  in  1776. 

Quite  as  marvellous  was  the  social  betterment.  No  man, 
whatever  his  station  in  life,  whatever  his  business,  trade,  or 
'pccupation,  was  without  its  influence.  life  along  the  sea- 
board was  getting  easier.  Much  of  the  old  hardship  of  earlier 
times  was  gone.  Increase  in  population  and  in  wealth,  joined 
with  improved  means  of  communication,  had  greatly  expanded 

*  New  Ttrk,  PhiladelphUs  Boston,  And  Baltfanora. 
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busmeas  opportunities.  New  industries,  new  trades,  new  oc- 
cupations had  arisen,  and  now  afforded  ways  of  gaining  a  live- 
lihood unknown  in  the  time  of  Washington.  Manufactures 
had  grown  up  since  1807,  and  had  dotted  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  with  a  thousand  mills  and  factories.  Steam- 
boats were  now  on  lake  and  river.  Canals  now  joined  great 
waterways,  while  a  network  of  turnpikes  spread  out  in  every 
direction  from  the  chief  cities.  These  civilizers  had  so 
abridged  distance  that  in  1825  the  frontier  and  the  seaboard 
almost  touched.  Boston  was  but  two  days  from  New  York, 
New  York  but  eleven  hours  from  Philadelphia,  and  Philadel- 
phia but  five  days  from  Pittsburg  and  fifteen  hours  from 
Washington.'  Freight  could  now  be  moved  from  New  York 
to  Buffalo  through  the  Erie  Canal  for  four  cents  a  ton  per 
mile,  tolls  included.  These  rates  revolutionized  business.  The 
field  a  merchant  or  a  manufacturer  could  cover  by  his  enter- 
prise seemed  boundless.  The  whole  West,  as  well  as  the  East, 
became  his  market,  and  transportation  companies  for  the  hand- 
ling of  freight  had  been  established  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  reach  that  market.  Banks  were  multiplying.  Insurance 
companies,  steamboat,  turnpike,  and  canal  companies,  mills, 
and  factories  were  springing  up  on  every  hand.  Simple  as 
these  things  seem,  they  changed  the  whole  course  of  life. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  under  the  old  conditions 
would  have  been  doomed  to  eke  out  a  scanty  livelihood  by 
farming,  or  by  cobbling,  or  by  toiling  in  the  crowded  ranks 
of  unskilled  labor,  now  found  new  occupations  opening  before 
them.  They  became  mill  hands  and  operatives;  they  turned 
machinists  and  mechanics;  they  served  as  engineers  and  fire- 
men on  the  steamboats,  as  clerks  and  book-keepers  in  banks 
and  insurance  companies;  they  handled  freight,  tended 
the  gates  on  the  turnpikes  or  the  bridges  on  the  canals;  drove 
the  horses  that  dragged  the  canal  boats,  or  found  employment 
in  some  of  the  older  industries  which,  such  as  tailoring  and 
printing,  shoemaking,  stage-driving,  hatmaking,  and  carpen- 
try, had  been  greatly  expanded  since  the  war. 

The  rise  of  new  industries  and  the  development  of  old 
caused  an  immense  increase  in  the  number  of  working-men 
and  working-women.     The  growth  of  this  class  brought  up 
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questions  of  reform,  and  with  1825  the  labor  movement 
began.  Less  hours  of  labor,  higher  wages,  better  treatment, 
payment  in  honest  money  and  not  in  depreciated  bank  paper, 
became  the  demands  of  the  time.  Some  of  these  were  aa 
old  aa  the  Republic.  Journeymen  ehoemaliers,  journeyman 
tailors  and  carpenters  over  and  over  again  had  struck,  or 
"  turned  out,"  during  the  past  forty  years.  Now  the  griev- 
ance was  the  employment  of  non-union  men;  now  it  was 
low  wages;  again,  it  was  giving  out  work  to  women.  Twice 
the  purpose  of  the  strike  was  to  secure  a  shorter  working-day. 
The  first  of  these  movements  occurred  in  1791,  when  the 
members  of  the  Union  Society  of  Carpenters  at  Philadelphia 
ordered  a  turnout.  They  complained  that  in  summer  they 
were  forced  to  toil  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  five  shillings 
a  day,  and  in  winter  were  put  on  piecework,  and  demanded 
that  the  year  through  a  working-day  should  be  from  six  in 
the  morning  to  six  at  night,  with  an  hour  for  breakfast  and 
another  for  dinner;  or,  what  was  the  same  thing,  ten  hours 
of  labor.  Nothing  came  of  the  movement,  they  were  forced 
to  yield,  and  in  all  likelihood  not  one  of  them  ever  lived 
to  see  the  time  when  the  working-man  did  not  tabor  tbirte6D 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  During  the  summer,  when  the 
sun  rose  early,  every  cobbler,  every  carpenter,  mason,  stone- 
cutter, every  laboring  man,  was  hard  at  work  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  At  ten  an  hour  was  taken  for  lunch,  and  at 
three  another  for  dinner,  after  which  work  went  on  till,  ac- 
cording to  the  almanac,  the  sun  had  set. 

The  second  protest  against  so  long  a  working-day  was 
made  in  1822  by  the  joumeymeu  millwrights  and  machine 
workers  of  Philadelphia.  They  met  at  a  tavern,  and  passed 
resolutions  that  ten  hours  of  labor  were  enough  for  one  day, 
land  that  work  ought  to  begin  at  6  a.  m.  and  end  at  6  p.  IL, 
with  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  for  dinner.  Their  action 
went  no  further,  and  led  to  no  immediate  result.  But  tho 
fact  that  the  men  who  formed  the  meeting  were  macbin- 
itta  was  one  of  many  signs  of  the  expansion  of  labor.  Tet 
another  was  afforded  in  1S24  in  New  York  city,  A  tariff 
bill  was  then  before  Congress,  and  the  people  all  over  the 
seaboard  States  were  supporting  or  opposing  it  in  meinoriab 
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and  petitions.  New  York,  as  a  great  commercial  city,  was  full 
of  anti-tariff  men,  and  by  them  a  meeting  was  called  and 
held  in  the  City  Hall.  But  a  band  of  weavers  from  Paterson, 
from  Westchester,  and  from  the  mills  in  the  city  marched 
to  the  Ebll,  took  possession,  interrupted  the  proceedings  with 
cries  of  "  No  British  goods!  "  "  Tariff,  tariff! ''  "  American 
manufactures  !  "  "  Protection  to  domestic  industries  !  " 
smashed  some  chairs,  tore  up  some  benches,  broke  lamps  and 
windows,  and  went  away.  The  rioters,  it  was  said  in  explana- 
tion, were  aliens,  weavers  imported  from  Great  Britain,  men 
who  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  United  States  to  acquire 
citizenship.  The  statement  was  true,  and,  trifling  as  was  the 
affair,  it  showed  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  ranks  of 
labor  were  being  recruited  abroad;  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  operatives  had  begun;  and  that  a  new  element  was 
introduced  to  still  more  complicate  the  industrial  questions 
pressing  for  settlement. 

The  condition  of  the  working-man  stood  in  need  of  better- 
ment. In  the  general  advance  made  by  society  in  fifty  years 
he  had  shared  but  little.  Many  old  grievances  no  longer  trou- 
bled him,  but  new  ones,  more  numerous  and  galling  than  the 
old,  were  pressing  him  sorely.  Wages  had  risen  within  ten 
years,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. In  some  States  he  was  no  longer  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  debt,  imless  the  amount  was  larger  than  fifteen  dollars, 
and  in  others  than  twenty-five.  If  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
save  a  few  cents  out  of  the  pittance  he  earned,  and  lived  in 
either  of  the  four  great  cities,  there  were  savings  banks  in 
which  he  might  with  reasonable  safety  deposit  lie  fruits  of 
his  economy  and  receive  interest  thereon.  These  were  de- 
cided gains.  Nevertheless,  his  lot  was  hard.  The  hours 
of  labor  were  still  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Wages  were  not 
always  paid  weekly  or  monthly,  but  often  at  long  and  irregu- 
lar intervals,  and  frequently  in  bad  money.  His  ignorance 
of  finance  and  of  the  tricks  of  business  men  made  him  the 
recipient  of  counterfeit  notes  and  bills  of  broken  banks,  or 
of  institutions  of  such  doubtful  soundness  that  the  paper  he 
was  forced  to  receive  at  its  face  value  would  not  pass  with 
the  butcher  or  the  baker  save  at  a  heavy  discount.     When 
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his  employer  failed,  no  lien  law  gave  bim  a  claim  on  the  prod- 
uct of  his  labor.  In  many  States  he  was  atill  diafranchiaed.  I 
In  all,  he  was  liable  under  the  common  law  o£  England  to  bo 
punished  for  conspiracy  if  by  strikes,  by  lockouts,  or  by  com- 
bination with  others  he  sought  to  better  hia  condition  or  raise 
hia  pay.  One  thing  he  did  not  lack — he  now  had  friends  ' 
ready  and  willing  to  help  on  hb  cause. 

The  pleaa  they  put  forth  in  his  behalf  dwell  at  great 
length  on  the  awful  misery  of  drunkenness;  declare  that  the 
poverty  of  the  working-classes  is  the  real  cause  of  intem- 
perance; call  for  legislation  to  "  prevent  the  rich  from  swal- 
lowing up  the  inheritance  of  the  poor  ";  hold  up  as  a  warn- 
ing the  "  injurious  consequences  to  the  community  of  in- 
dividuals amassing  large  landed  property";  point  out  the 
dangers  to  which  factory  operatives  are  daily  and  hourly 
exposed;  and  ask  for  cleaner  shops  and  healthier  mills  and  ( 


Such  pleas  had  small  effect  on  the  public,  but  mucb  on 
the  working-man  and  woman,  who,  after  1825,  began  to  organ- 
ize in  earnest.  Social  unions  of  varioua  crafts  were  formed  in 
all  the  seaboard  cities  and  manufacturing  centres  north  of 
Baltimore.  In  New  England  the  women  weavers  and  cotton 
operatives  led  the  way.  In  New  York  city  the  ship  carpen- 
ters and  calkers,  following  the  example  of  the  machinists  of 
Philadelphia,  in  their  turn  began  to  agitate  for  a  ten-hour  I 
day.  So  energetic  was  the  labor  movement  that  in  1828  an 
attempt  was  made  in  the  New  York  Legislature  to  secure  a 
mechanics'  lien  law,  and  a  report  strongly  favoring  such  a 
measure  of  relief  was  presented.  In  Philadelphia  the  workings 
men,  breaking  old  ties,  entered  politics  on  their  own  behalf + 
and  formed  a  labor  party.  At  a  public  meeting  in  August  it 
was  formally  resolved  to  urge  the  working-men  to  support  no 
candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  or  in  the  city  councila 
who  would  not  pledge  himself  to  further  the  interests  and 
demands  of  "  the  working-classes,"  and  a  call  was  issued  for 
organization.*  The  city  and  county  were  marked  off  into  four 
districte,  from  each  of  which  delegates  were  sent  to  a 
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convention  which  nominated  assemblymen,  common  council- 
men,  and  auditor.* 

The  tickets  were  defeated;  but  the  organization  continued, 
and  ere  another  year  went  by  made  two  demands  for  reform — 
one  that  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Eefuge,  who  had  just 
introduced  mechanical  occupations  into  their  institution, 
should  see  to  it  that  the  mechanics  and  working-men  of  Phila- 
delphia suffered  no  injury;  and  another  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  should  establish  a  system  of  free  republican 
schools,  open  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor  with- 
out distinction. 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  public  instruction  as  now  main- 
tained in  Pennsylvania,  the  demand  of  the  working-men  was 
leasonable  and  just.  The  constitution  of  the  commonwealth, 
framed  a  generation  before,  required  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  should  be  educated  at  the  public  cost.  The  injunction 
was  mandatory;  the  meaning  was  plain.  Yet  no  steps  were 
taken  to  carry  it  out  till  1809,  when  a  law  was  enacted  requir- 
ing the  assessors  of  taxes  to  make  a  census  of  the  children 
whose  parents  were  too  poor  to  educate  them,  send  the  boys 
and  girls  to  the  nearest  school,  and  assess  the  cost  on  the  tax- 
payers. Even  this  wise  provision  was  neglected.  Some  dis- 
tricts had  no  schools  of  any  kind;  in  others  the  funds  were 
embezzled,  misapplied,  perverted,  or  the  law  but  partly  exe- 
cuted, for  the  people  refused  to  accept  the  benefit  conferred 
lest  their  children  should  be  looked  on  and  treated  as  paupers. 
Meanwhile  the  cities  increased  in  population,  and  the  number 
of  children  growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance  became  so  large 
that  in  1818  a  second  step  forward  was  taken,  and  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  the  city  and  borough  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  city  of  Pittsburg  were  formed  into  three  districts, 
with  free  schools  in  which  children  whose  parents  were  too 
poor  to  educate  them  were  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  geography.  No  child  whose  parents  could  pay  his  school- 
ing was  admitted,  and  this  in  the  eyes  of  the  working-men  was 
an  offensive  class  distinction.  It  separated  the  children  of 
the  rich  from  those  of  the  poor,  and  said  to  the  latter,  "  You 
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are  paupers."  That  some  men  should  be  rich  and  others  poor 
was  inevitable,  but  to  build  up  class  hatred  was  not  necessary, 
and  no  surer  way  of  preventing  it  could  be  devised  than  a  sys- 
tem of  equal  republican  education,  with  free  schools  open  to 
the  children  of  all  citizens  alike. 

The  efforts  which  working-men  were  thus  making  to  secure 
great  social  reforms,  and  especially  their  demands  for  free 
public  achoola,  now  warmly  enlisted  in  their  cause  another  body 
of  reformers,  known  as  the  Free  Enquirers,  who  were  regarded  * 
at  that  day  by  conservative  people  with  the  same  horror  and 
detestation  that  anarchists  and  socialists  are  regarded  in  ours. 
The  origin  of  this  movement  for  free  inquiry  goes  back  to  a 
little  community  of  men  and  women  who  gathered  in  1825 
at  New  Harmony,  near  the  Wabash  river,  in  Indiana.  The 
founder  of  the  community,  Robert  Owen,  was  a  native  of 
Wales,  where  he  was  born  in  1771.  Forced  to  earn  his  living 
while  still  a  lad,  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  draper  shop  near 
London  at  ten,  went  to  Manchester  at  fourteen,  was  made 
manager  of  a  cotton  mill  at  eighteen,  and  at  twenty-seven 
bought  the  mills  at  New  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  from  David 
Dale,  whose  daughter  he  married. 

From  the  day  when  as  a  mere  lad  he  entered  the  Man- 
chester mills  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  full  of  schemes  for 
the  social  betterment  of  the  laboring  classes,  held  down  by  i 
ignorance,  by  squalid  poverty,  and  by  lack  of  character.  Once 
in  control  at  New  Lanark,  Owen  put  liis  plans  in  opera- 
tion, and  after  long  opposition  built  and  opened  what  ho  called 
an  Institution  for  the  Formation  of  Character,  but  what  was, 
in  fact,  a  great  school  for  the  instruction  of  children  from  the 
time  they  were  infanta  till  they  were  boys  aud  girls  of  twelve. 
He  shortened  the  hours  of  daily  labor  in  the  mills,  introduced: 
rules  to  enforce  morality  and  promote  cleanliness  and  good 
habits;  he  added  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  all,  and 
little  by  little  established  co-operation  on  the  community  syB- 
tem  of  living.  The  fame  and  the  succeas  of  the  New  Lnnaric 
experiment  spread  far  and  wide.  Co-operation,  "  nnre^ 
strained  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  the  members  for  every 
purpose  of  social  life,"  became  the  reform  hobby  of  the  hour, 
and  Owen  the  great  teacher  of  a  new  economy. 
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economical  societies  sprang  up  all  over  England  and  Scotland, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  men  in  the  New  World. 

Among  those  whose  attention  was  so  attracted  was  an 
agent  for  the  sale  of  a  village  built  in  the  far  West  by  one  of 
the  many  religious  communities  which  then  flourished  in  the 
United  States,  The  foimder  of  this  sect  was  George  Rapp, 
the  son  of  a  small  farmer  and  vine-dresser  of  Wiirtemberg, 
in  (Germany,  where  he  was  bom  in  1757.  He  was  a  man  far 
more  inclined  to  read  and  think  than  to  plough  and  reap,  and 
having  no  books  save  the  Bible,  he  read  it  constantly,  with 
the  result  so  common  in  the  case  of  bright  men  with  little 
education.  He  began  to  see  new  meanings  and  to  catch  new 
ideas.  Keligious  doubts  tormented  him;  then  firm  convic- 
tions took  their  place,  and  a  sense  of  duty  arose  which  drove 
him  to  make  known  the  new  truths  he  had  discerned  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  He  was  moved  to  preach  first  in  his  own 
house,  and  then  in  public.  But  when  he  began  to  preach  the 
clergy  began  to  persecute,  and  as  persecution  continued,  his  fol- 
lowers increased  in  number  and  in  earnestness.  At  last, 
wearied  with  the  perpetual  struggle  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science, Kapp  turned  to  the  one  land  where  men  were  free 
to  worship  as  they  pleased,  and  prepared  to  lead  his  followers 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  In  1804,  with  his  son  and 
a  few  friends,  Kapp  came  to  Baltimore,  travelled  over  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  finally  chose  a  tract  of  land 
in  the  valley  of  the  Conoquenessing,  twenty-five  miles  north- 
west of  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  on  it  in  1805  seven 
hundred  Rappites  built  the  village  of  Harmony.  Hitherto 
they  had  formed  a  religious  body.  Now  they  became  a  com- 
munity, put  all  property  into  a  common  fund,  adopted  a 
ample  style  of  dress,  plain  houses  and  plain  living,  and  agreed 
that  each  should  labor  for  the  good  of  all. 

As  time  passed  the  site  of  Harmony  proved  to  be  ill- 
chosen,  for  the  soil  and  climate  were  unsuited  for  vine-growing, 
the  only  industry  in  which  the  people  were  skilful,  and  the 
town  had  no  water  commimication  with  the  outside  world. 
A  new  home  was  therefore  sought  in  the  far  West,  and  found 
in  the  valley  of  the  Wabash,  whither,  in  1815,  the  society 
migrated  and  built  a  second  Harmony.    Once  more  the  site 
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proved  far  from  satisfactory.  The  wilJ  rush  of  population 
westward  brought  them  neighbors  of  a  moat  unpleasant  sort; 
malaria,  or  "  the  shakes,"  was  worse  than  the  neighbors,  and 
BO  disheartened  the  people  that  in  1S24  an  Englishman  named 
lUchard  Flower  was  offered  five  thousand  dollars  to  find  a 
purchaser  for  the  land  and  houses.  Flower  went  straight  to 
Great  Britain,  sought  out  Owen,  and  sold  him  the  town  of 
Harmony,  with^II  its  mills,  houses,  factories,  and  thirty  tbou- 
Band  acres  of  Ian,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Three  thousand  fcres  were  under  cultivation,  eighteen  were 
covered  by  fuJl-lSiring  vines  and  fiourishing  orchards,  while 
the  village  itself  was  well  built  and  well  laid  out,  with  broad 
streets  and  a  public  square,  around  which  were  brick  buildings 
used  by  the  Rappitea  for  schools,  churches,  and  community 
purposes. 

The  purchase  concluded,  Owen,  in  December,  1S24,  came 
over  to  the  United  States,  and,  while  the  Eappites  were  on 
their  way  to  a  new  home,  which  they  built  in  Beaver  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  named  Economy,  he  began  preparations 
for  the  founding  of  the  first  Owenite  community  in  our  coun- 
try. That  his  scheme  and  his  views  might  be  as  widely  known 
as  poesible.  he  went  to  Washington,  secured  the  use  of  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  and  in  it,  on  two  evenings,*  delivered 
long  addresses  to  most  distinguish eil  audiences.  In  making 
such  appeals,  it  was  his  custom  to  begin  by  attempting  to 
show  that  the  construction  of  modem  society  was  all  wrong; 
that  the  prevalence  of  error,  prejudice,  vice,  and  crime  was 
due  to  the  practice  of  bringing  up  the  young  in  a  system  of 
society  which  he  called  the  individual,  or  selfish;  and  that 
there  were  two  sets  of  circumstances  wliich  entirely  regulated 
the  formation  of  a  man's  character.  The  one  was  his  re- 
ligious belief,  and  the  other  was  his  education.  Every  child 
was  possessed  of  a  body  and  a  mind  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol; whether  that  mind  was  moulded  for  good  or  for  ill  de- 
pended on   the  circumstances  with  which   the  parents  anr- 

*  Two  Pifcmirw*  tm  ■  Sytttm  of  ilodet*  aa  dcIWerod  in  lb«  Rail  at  R«pn- 
•nutiTM  of  the  nnll«(l  flMtM  on  the  !Btb  of  Febrnirr  and  the  Tth  of  Karvb, 
I8U,  ttc    Bf  Robert  Owen,  of  Hew  Laturk.    The  pka  for  a  cMnmuitltf  li  gi^a 
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rounded  the  child.*  "  Had  you,"  he  would  say,  "  on  my  right 
hand  been  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  such  circum- 
stances as  are  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Eocky  Mountains, 
you  would  all  have  been  Indians,  save  as  to  the  color  of  your 
skins.  Had  you  on  my  left  hand  been  exposed  from  infancy 
to  the  circumstances  which  prevail  in  China,  you  would  all 
have  been  Chinese,  except  in  form  and  figure."  Any  social 
system,  then,  which  ignored  the  power  of  circumstances  was 
wrong.  That  system  which  was  based  on  "  the  science  of  cir-  / 
cumstances  "  was  right.  As  to  religion,  it  should  be  a  rational 
one,  foimded  on  matter  of  fact  and  the  evidences  of  the  senses 
— ^in  short,  the  revealed  word  of  God.  Any  events  recorded 
in  books  professing  to  be  of  divine  origin  which  were  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  principle  were  false.  The  Scriptures  were  not 
divine  nor  written  by  men  under  divine  influence,  nor  did 
they  more  than  any  other  writings  contain  the  revealed  word 
or  will  of  God.  All  religions,  the  Christian  included,  were 
founded  in  error,  and,  so  far  from  being  fltted  to  promote 
happiness  and  virtue  among  mankind,  they  had  the  opposite 
tendency.  If  the  human  race,  then,  was  to  be  made  virtuous 
and  happy,  the  old  system  must  be  done  away  with,  for  its 
institutions  and  its  prejudices  could  not  exist  together  with 
the  principles  of  the  new.f 

It  was  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  he  urged  the  for- 
mation of  communities  in  which  should  be  associated  persons 
in  sympathy  with  his  views.  The  number  in  any  community 
should  never  be  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  two 
thousand,  and  they  should  begin  by  purchasing  a  tract  of 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  good  land.  In  the  centre  should 
be  four  buildings,  each  a  thousand  feet  long,  so  placed  as  to 
form  the  four  sides  of  a  hollow  square.  From  the  middle  of 
each  side  a  building  should  project  into  the  square,  and  in  it 
should  be*the  dining-hall,  the  kitchen,  the  laundry,  the  store- 
rooms— in  short,  all  the  domestic  appliances  needed  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  those  living  in  the  dormitory  to 
which  it  was  attached.    The  school-rooms,  lecture-rooms,  lab- 

^  Kationsl  Advocate  (N.  Y.  C,\  November,  1825.    American  Dailj  Adver- 
;  Korember  22,  1826.  \ 

f  American  Daily  Advertifler,  November  80,  1825. 
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oratoriea,  the  chapeb,  concert-halls,  and  ball-rooms  should  be 
in  the  centres  and  comers  of  the  buildinga.  On  the  first  and 
second  etories  should  be  dormitories,  and  on  the  third  floor 
the  quarters  of  unmarried  persona  and  children  over  two  years 
of  age,  for  at  that  time  of  life  they  were  to  be  taken  from  their 
parents,  lest  they  should  acquire  the  foolish  ideas  and  habits 
of  the  old  society.*  Around  the  village  thus  arranged  should 
lie  the  farms.  Every  member  should  have  equal  rights  and 
privileges  according  to  age,  and  be  fully  supplied  with  the 
comforts  and  necessariea  of  life.  Nobody  should  own  any 
land,  or  houses,  or  cattle,  for  all  property  was  to  be  held  in 
common.  There  should  be  no  churches,  no  sects  or  creeds,  no 
religious  worship,  but  moral  lectures,  and  such  a  system  of 
public  education  as  would  fo8t«r  in  the  young  a  love  of  justice, 
morality,  and  truth.  For  the  very  young  there  should  be 
dancing,  singing,  and  military  drill.  For  those  older  in  years, 
such  studies  as  music  and  history,  drawing  and  astronomy, 
ge<^aphy,  botany,  and  agriculture.  The  school-room  should 
be  not  a  bam,  but  a  picture  gallery  and  a  museum.  Learning 
should  cease  to  be  a  task  and  become  a  source  of  wonder  and 
delight. 

From  Washington,  Owen  went  on  to  New  Harmony,  to 
which  he  had  invited  "  the  industrious  and  well-disposed  of 
rII  nations"  to  come,  and  in  April,  1825,  met  a  motley  gath- 
ering of  men  and  women  in  New  Harmony  Tlall,  as  he  called 
the  old  Rappite  Church.  To  these  he  unfolded  Iiia  plan  for  the 
regeneration  of  society  through  co-operation.  He  fold  them 
that  it  was  idle  to  expect  that  men  trained  as  they  had  been 
should  be  able  to  pass  at  one  bound  from  an  irrational  to  a  ra- 
tional system  of  society.  A  half-way  house,  a  period  of  proba- 
tion, was  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  practice  of  co-operation; 
thot  he  had  determined,  therefore,  to  form  them  into  the  Pre- 
liminary Society  of  New  Harmony,  give  them  a  constitution 
which  Bhoiild  continue  for  three  years,  and  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  preliminary  committee.  To 
all  this  the  people  pladly  agreed,  for  they  were  really  the  guests 

*  A  dravlnit  of  HUch  >  flllBge  wu  pntiliihed  )n  Londoa  In  ISSS  uodn  the 
title,  "  A  Blrd*i-«je  Viev  of  one  of  ihc  New  Communltica  at  Hancoor,  in  tb« 
Sut*  of  Indlasa,  North  AnerJck." 
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of  Owen.*  The  land  they  tilled,  the  seed  they  planted,  the 
houses  in  which  they  lived,  the  medicines  they  consumed,  the 
goods  they  obtained  at  the  store,  all  belonged  to  Owen.  At 
his  expense  one  hundred  and  thirty  children  were  boarded^ 
clothed,  and  taught,  and  a  band  maintained  in  order  that  the 
people  might  dance  every  Tuesday  and  listen  to  a  concert  every 
Friday  evening. 

After  starting  the  New  Harmony  Preliminary  Society 
on  its  way,  Owen  went  back  to  New  Lanark,  and  left  the 
people  to  their  own  devices.  In  November  of  1825  he  re- 
turned, and,  after  lecturing  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  gathering  in  each  a  small  band  of  recruits,  he  started 
westward.  Ice  detained  the  party  for  a  month  on  the  Ohio, 
but  in  January,  1826,  it  reached  New  Harmony  in  safety. 

A  traveller  who  saw  the  village  at  this  time  describes  it 
as  a  scene  of  idleness  and  revelry.  There  were,  he  declares, 
a  thousand  persons  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition  gathered 
in  the  town,  with  no  visible  means  of  support  save  the  gener- 
osity of  the  visionary  Mr.  Owen.  In  the  school,  which  was 
held  in  the  old  brick  church  of  the  Rappites,  were  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  children,  who  were  under  no  control  whatever, 
for  the  plan  of  education  was  that  of  Pestalozzi,  in  which  the 
sole  punishment  for  bad  behavior  was  a  short  confinement. 
The  teachers,  he  was  amazed  to  find,  had  thrown  aside  the 
Christian  faith,  and  taught  doctrines  not  unlike  those  held 
by  the  German  Illimiinati  at  the  opening  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. In  and  about  the  village  no  man  seemed  to  be  busy. 
The  houses  were  falling  into  a  state  of  dilapidation,  the  gar- 
dens were  full  of  weeds,  the  fences  were  down,  and  the  curi- 
ous labyrinth  constructed  by  Rapp  had  been  destroyed  by 
cattle,  t 

The  picture,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  overdrawn,  yet 
reorganization  was  necessary,  and  the  Preliminary  Society 
was  promptly  abolished.  Another  society  was  then  formed 
and  called  the  New  Harmony  Comimunity  of  Equality,  and  a 


*  Genenl  Roles  and  Regolations  proposed  by  Mr.  Owen  for  the  Independent 
Oommonitj,  snbjeoi  to  sudi  alterations  as  drcumstanoes  may  require.  Ohio 
Monitor,  May  7, 1825. 

t  Miasoari  Republican,  American  Daily  Adrertiser,  December  1, 1825. 
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'  laid  down 


new  constitution  was  made.  The  pnnciplcfl  now  I 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Coitununitj  of  Equality  were,  for  those 
days,  socialistic  in  the  extreme.  There  was  to  be  the  utmost 
freedom  of  speech,  absolute  equality  of  righta  and  equality  of 
dnties,  common  ownership  of  property,  co-operation  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  a  rigid  practice  of  economy.  That  these 
ends  might  be  secured,  the  pursuits  of  daily  life  were  classified, 
and  as  departments  created  and  named — agriculture,  manu- 
facture, and  mechanics;  literature,  science,  and  education;  do- 
mestic economy;  general  economy;  commerce* 

Under  the  watchful  eye  and  fostering  care  of  Owen  the 
community  now  for  the  first  time  showed  signs  of  prosperity. 
Idleness  and  wast*  gave  place  to  industry  and  thrift  such  as 
had  not  been  seen  since  the  Rappites  left  New  Harmony. 
Every  man,  every  woman  was  busy  in  some  chosen  occupa- 
tion. The  streets  were  no  longer  full  of  groups  of  idle  talkers. 
The  meetings  at  Harmony  Hall  were  held  for  business,  and 
not  for  the  vain  display  of  oratorj'.  To  the  community,  more- 
over, had  come  men  of  marked  ability.  There  were  now 
gathered  Charles  Alexander  Le  Seur,  a  naturalist  of  note,  an 
authority  on  turtles  and  fishes,  and  one  of  the  company  on  the 
Pi!ron  during  her  voyage  around  the  world;  George  Francis 
Vigo,  the  ]>aiuter;  Gerard  Troost,  the  Dutch  geologist;  Thomas 
Say,  the  conchologist,  who  had  been  with  Long  across  the 
plains;  RoVicrt  Dale  Owen;  and  William  Maclure,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  man  of  means,  a  geologist  of  distinction,  and  a  firm 
believer  in  co-operation  and  the  Festalozzian  system  of  educa- 
tion. He  was  often  heard  to  assert  that  the  community  system 
must  prevail;  that  the  cities  of  the  East  had  seen  their  best 
days;  that  houses  and  lota  in  them  would  no  longer  rise  in 
value;  that  they  would  soon  be  literally  deserted;  and  that, 
as  he  expressed  it,  men  then  li^-ing  would  see  the  day  when 
foxes  would  stare  from  the  windows  of  the  crumbling  build- 
ings of  Philadelphia,  His  mission  ivaa  to  conduct  a  school 
of  indu!itry  in  which  "  the  arts  that  conquer  the  forces  of  Na- 
ture "  should  l>e  taught. 

The  new  constitution  and  the  establishment  of  the  six 


*  United  Bum  OuMM,  ICBr«h  81,  IBIS. 
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departments  had  been  cheerfully  accepted  by  the  people.  But 
the  next  reforms  to  be  introduced  bred  trouble.  First  came  a 
decree  prescribing  uniformity  of  dress.  For  men,  the  outer 
garments  were  to  be  a  collarless  jacket,  drawn  on  over  the  head^ 
pantaloons  buttoned  to  the  jacket,  and  a  belt  around  the  waist. 
The  women  were  to  wear  pantalets,  and  a  sleeveless  frock  that 
came  down  to  the  knees.  Against  this  many  of  them  openly 
rebelled,  refused  to  wear  the  costiune,  and  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  those  who  did.  Still,  the  great  projector  did  not  lose 
heart.  Such  things  were  but  the  fruit  of  the  irrational  system 
in  which  the  human  race  had  been  trained  since  the  first  man 
set  foot  on  earth.  They  were  painful  and  hard  to  endure,  yet 
they  must  be  borne  with  the  patience  of  a  reformer. 

As  such  Owen  took  up  his  burden,  and  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1826,  went  one  step  further,  and  made  a  Declaration 
of  Mental  Independence  which  shocked  and  horrified  far 
more  people  than  it  ever  converted.  Man,  he  said,  up  to  that 
hour,  all  the  world  over,  had  been  a  slave  to  a  trinity  of  the 
most  monstrous  evils  that  could  possibly  be  combined  to  in- 
flict mental  and  physical  evils  on  the  whole  race.  One  wadV 
private  or  individual  ownership  of  property;  another  was  ab-V 
surd  and  irrational  systems  of  religion;  the  third  was  the 
marriage  tie,  which,  he  declared,  ought  to  be  made  without 
any  ceremony  and  terminated  at  the  pleasure  of  those  con- 
cerned. This  was  too  much.  His  theories  about  property  and 
co-operation,  the  arrangements  of  buildings,  and  the  education 
of  children  were  matters  of  opinion.  In  a  land  of  toleration 
he  might  hold  any  religious  belief  or  none.  But  the  moment 
he  touched  the  marriage  rite  he  touched  public  morality,  and 
his  views  were  denounced  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  Newspaper  after  newspaper  attacked  him.  People 
whose  friends,  sisters,  daughters  had  gone  to  New  Harmony 
were  shocked  and  alarmed.  One  anxious  mother,  whose 
three  daughters  were  members  of  the  Community,  wrote  to 
Maclure  in  great  stress  of  mind  to  know  what  this  declaration 
meant.  He  assured  her  that  he  had  been  six  months  in  New 
Harmony,  yet  had  seen  no  immorality,  no  vice;  that  he  knew 
of  no  place  where  the  married  were  so  faithful  and  the  young 
80  chaste,  '^  and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  for  the  bribe  to  abuse 
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is  taken  away  by  all  the  cares,  anxieties,  and  troublcB  of  matri- 
mony and  a  family  of  children  being  entirely  removed  by  the 
Community  educating,  supporting,  and  providing  for  them."  * 

Hitherto  the  Community  had  been  singularly  prosperous. 
Emigrants  had  come  in  bo  fast  that  to  provide  them  with 
lodgings  had  been  found  impossible,  and  those  conteniplating 
Bettlement  had  been  warned  to  wait.f  But  now  all  was 
changed.  Discord  took  the  place  of  harmony,  and  in  a  little 
while  three  communities — New  Ilarmony,  Macluria,  and 
Feiba  Peven,  a  name  which  was  gibberish  for  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  New  Harmony — existed  on  the  land  Owen 
bought  from  Rapp.  Before  another  six  months  elapsed  Owen 
was  selling  property  to  individuals,  sign-boards  were  appearing, 
shops  were  opening,  fences  were  going  up,  and  New  Harmony 
was  taking  on  all  the  eharacteristicB  of  a  village  of  the  unre- 
generated  sort.  Before  a  year  had  passed,  Owen,  diacouraged 
by  the  wreck  he  saw  about  him,  bade  his  followers  farewell, 
and  left  them  to  their  fate4  Many  remained  and  formed 
little  communities  on  lands  held  on  long  leases.  Some  were 
driven  off  as  worthless.  Numbers  went  home,  or  settled  at 
Nevillsville,  in  Ohio,  To^lay  the  traveller  who  visits  New 
Harmony  can  find  no  trace  and  scarce  a  reminiscence  of  the 
days  of  the  Owenite  Community  of  Equality." 

While  these  things  were  happening  at  New  Harmony, 
other  communities  of  a  like  kind  were  springing  up  on  the 
frontier.  |  Some  enthusiasts  at  Cincinnati,  carried  away  by 
the  eloquence  of  Owen,  bought  land  and  founde<l  the  Yellow 
Springs  Community  in  Obio.^  Others  were  started  at  Blue 
Springs,  Indiana;  at  Forestville,  Indiana:  at  Kendal,  near 
Canton,  Ohio;  at  Pittsburg;  at  Coxsackic,  New  York;  at  Hnv- 
erstraw,  Now  York;  at  Valley  Forge,0  Pennsylvania;  and  at 

•  Uaclntc'i  letter  i«  priotwl  in  the  Cnited  States  Gaiette.  Spptomber  ST,  IBSd. 
t  New  Himmnj  Gazettf,  Hbj  17,  1828,     Uniied  Smim  Ouetle,  June  9,  II 
t  American  Daily  Adrertiser,  M«y  81,  June  B,  Joly  S,  1827. 

•  For  BBtirce  on  th«  Owcnlte  niovenent,  nee  Ptn1ding*>  Three  WU»  Kw^ 
OoUuuD,  and  ■  dnm&lic  i^pee.  The  New  LIghl*  of  Flimiony. 

I  Brief  BocounH  of  moul  of  Ihcae  »re  girpn  in  Noyea'i  American  SoeUltsm. 

•  This  comnianily  disbanded  within  «  ye«r.    New  EugtoiDd  PallAdiuni,  Juio- 
•rj  10,  182B. 

(  Preuable  ud  oonaUtalioa  of  the  Friendljr  Aisodatlon  of  Untutl  Inl 
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Xashoba,  In  Tennessee,  which  in  many  respects  exceeded  them 
all  in  interest.     The  foundress  was  Frances  Wright,  one  of 
the  early  advocates  in  our  country  of  what  would  now  be 
called  woman's  rights.    She  was  bom  at  Dimdee,  in  Scotland,    % 
but  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  animated  by  a  strong  desire  to  see 
the  great  Kepublic,  she  came  to  the  United  States  and  passed 
two  years  in  New  England.     From  girlhood  she  had  been  a 
devoted  admirer  of  republics  and  the  rights  of  man,  an  ad- 
miration which  her  life  in  Kew  England  intensified,  and  which 
she  fully  expressed  on  her  return  to  England,  in  1820,  by 
publishing  her  views  of  society  and  manners  in  America. 
From  England  she  went  to  France,  and  spent  three  years  in 
the  family  of  Lafayette.     There,  if  possible,  her  partiality 
for  our  country  was  yet  more  increased,  and  in  1824  she  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  landed  at  a  southern  port,  and, 
if  her  biographer  may  be  trusted,  became  aware  for  the  first 
time  that  slavery  existed  in  the  Republic  she  had  fondly  be- 
lieved was  founded  on  the  rights  of  man.     Horrified  at  the 
discovery,  she  set  herself  the  task  of  finding  some  way  of 
showing  the  people  of  the  South  that  it  was  not  impossible  to   i 
gradually  abolish  slavery.     She  had  been  assured  on  every 
hand  that  the  negro  was  incapable  of  education,  that  he  would 
never  work  unless  forced  to,  and  that  the  whites  would  never 
be  safe  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  free  Africans.    To  dispel 
this  delusion.  Miss  Wright  bethought  herself  of  applying  to    ' 
the  slave  the  same  system  of  social  education  that  Owen  had    | 
applied  to  the  laboring  classes  in  Scotland.    With  this  end  in 
view,  she  visited  the  Rappites,  made  a  study  of  the  system  of 
the  Shakers,  was  present  at  New  Harmony  when  the  Rappites 
left  and  the  Owenites  began  to  arrive,  and  in  the  course  of 
1825  framed  a  plan  of  action.    She  proposed  that  sections  of 
the  public  domain,  or  Congress  land,  as  it  was  called,  should 
be  purchased  in  the  cotton  States;  that  colonies  of  one  or  two    / 
hundred  slaves  should  be  settled  on  each;  that  a  system  of 
co-operative  labor  on  the  community  plan  sholild  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  negroes  and  their  children  educated  and  made 
fit  for  freedom.    The  labor  performed  by  each  slave  was  to  be 
rated  at  its  full  market  value;  the  cost  of  food  and  clothes 
was  to  be  deducted  and  the  surplus  set  aside  as  a  fund  for  the 
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t     purchase  of  hU  freedom  and  tliat  of  hia  children,  who  mean- 
time were  to  be  trained  in  a  "  school  of  industry."  * 

That  an  example  of  such  a  community  might  be  BDt,  Miss 
Wright,  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  purchased  a  tract  of  twenty- 
four  hundred  acres  on  the  Wolf  river,  tliirtcen  miles  from 
Memphis,  and  there  planted  a  town  which  she  called  Nashoba. 
Her  purpose  was  threefold:  She  wished  to  found  a  commu-  i 
nity  in  which  the  negro  slave  should  be  educated,  trained,  and 
made  fit  for  freedom;  she  wished  to  emancipate  him  when 
educated,  and  so  set  an  example  which,  if  followed,  would 
in  the  end  abolish  slavery  in  the  South;  and  she  wished  to  t 
bring  together  in  one  vilUge  men  and  women  of  all  nation- 
alities who  were  eager  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  search  for 
truth  and  rational  happiness.  Money  was  freely  given,  and 
the  experiment  was  tried.  But  Nashoba  shared  the  fate  of 
New  Harmony,  and  in  1829  Misa  Wright  took  her  negroes 
off  to  Hayti,  whither  another  abolitionist,  Benjamin  Lundy, 
w%8  entreating  hia  countrymen  to  send  their  manumitted 
slaves. 

After  the  failure  at  Nashoba,  Miss  Wright  went  to  New 
Harmony,  and  with  Robert  Dale  Owen  edited  the  Nashoba 
and  New  Harmony  Gazette.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1828  she 
lj*|.  entered  the  lec.ture  field  and  made  a  tour  of  the  chief  cities, 
''^^'  delivered  courses  of.  free  lectures  on  education,  manners, 
Apiorak,  and  reli^on,'^d  shocked  her  auditors  by  the  boldness 
*f  her  projects  and  the  immorality  of  her  teachings.  Some 
were  horrified  at  the  appeaEQiice  «f  a  w^man  on  the  lecture 
platform;  some  thought  her  'opinions  on  free  education  and 
the  wisdom  of  co-operation  little  better  than  the  vagaries  of 
a  lively  imagination;  but  when  she  urged  the  abolition  of 
the  marriage'rite,  told  her  audiences  that  incompatibility  of 
temper  was  good  ground  for  divorce,  and  that  no  distinction 
ought  to  be  made  between  legitimate  and  uatiu*al  children,  the 
cry  for  her  suppression  grew  so  fierce  that  it  soon  became 
almost  impossible  to  secure  a  lecture  ball,  a  church,  a  coort- 
house,  01  a  school  in  which  to  deliver  her  lectures.     Yet  she 

•  Qenliis  of  UnlTtntl  Emmdpatlon.    Uidted  Btatca  GuelU',  Dcccfnbn  14, 18, 
I8U. 
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was  not  without  followers.  "  Fanny  Wright  Societies  "  were 
formed  in  many  towns  and  cities,  the  reforms  she  advocated 
were  seriously  undertaken,  and  New  York  city  made  the 
centre  of  the  new  movement.  There  an  old  wooden  church 
was  purchased,  and,  under  the  name  of  Hall  of  Science,  it 
became  the  headquarters  of  the  sect.  To  it  in  1829  the  New 
Harmony  Gbzette  was  removed  and  issued  as  the  Free  En- 
quirer. It  claimed  to  be  a  weekly  newspaper  under  the  influ- 
ence of  no  religious  sect,  controlled  by  no  political  party,  and 
muzzled  by  no  fear  of  lack  of  patronage.  It  was  to  be  free 
to  inquire  into  every  social  abuse;  free  to  express  any  opinion 
it  pleased  on  any  subject  social,  moral,  religious,  or  political; 
and  was  to  be  the  friend  of  the  working-man  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  his  rights. 

Scarcely  was  the  Free  Enquirer  established  when  the  cam- 
paign opened  and  the  working-men  were  summoned  to  meet 
and  organize  for  defence  of  their  rights.  Hundreds  responded, 
and  before  adjournment  a  committee  of  fifty  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  plan  of  organization  and  an  address.  At  another 
meeting  a  month  later  an  Assembly  ticket  was  put  in  the  field, 
and  resolutions,  which  did  duty  as  the  platform  of  the  Work- 
ing-man's party,  were  adopted.*  On  this  occasion  Robert  Dale 
Owen  was  present,  acted  as  secretary,  and  was  accused  later 
with  having  had  much  to  do  with  drafting  the  platform.  This 
he  denied,  but  the  anti-religious,  the  communistic,  the  agrarian 
doctrines  it  contained  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Free  Enquirers 
were  in  control,  and  had  used  the  name  of  the  working-man 
to  make  popular  a  social  system  which  concerned  him  but 
little. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  reformers,  the  first  appropriation 
of  the  soil  of  New  York  to  private  possession  was  "  barbarously 
unjust.''  It  was  feudal  in  character,  for  those  who  were  given 
enormous  grants  were  in  reality  lords,  and  those  who  received 
little  or  nothing  were  no  better  than  vassals.  The  hereditary 
transmission  of  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  poverty  on 
the  other,  thus  provided  for,  had  brought  down  to  the  genera- 
tion then  living  all  the  ills  of  feudalism,  and  these  were  the 


*  The  meeting  was  held  October  10, 1820. 
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causes  of  present  calamities.  Banks  and  bankers  wore  next 
denounced.  A  hundred  broken  banks,  a  thousand  kimls  of 
counterfeit  notes,  an  army  of  bankers,  "  the  greatest  knaves, 
impoators,  and  paupers  of  the  age,"  who  had  promised  to  re- 
deem tbirty-five  million  of  papers  with  four  million  of  specie, 
admonished  the  people  to  destroy  banks  altogether.  A  third 
form  of  privilege  which  ought  to  be  destroyed  was  the  ex- 
emption from  taxation  of  churches,  church  property,  and  the 
property  of  jiricsts  under  fifteen  hundred  dollare,  for  it  was 
nothing  short  of  a  direct  and  positive  robbery  of  the  people. 
Auctions  ought  also  to  be  regulated.  As  then  conducted,  they 
were  a  source  of  immense  and  unjust  revenue  to  the  auction- 
eers, who,  without  any  return  to  the  public  beyond  a  small 
tax,  divided  two  and  even  three  millions  of  dollars  among  them 
each  year.  When  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  an  "  Associa- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  Industry  and  for  the  Promotion  of 
National  Education  "  was  formed,  and  every  member  pledged 
to  support  no  man  at  the  polls  who  would  not  support  the 
cause  of  the  people  in  the  Legislature. 

The  aeriousnesa  of  this  movement,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  laborers,  mechanics,  clerks,  men  who  belonged  to  every 
class  of  the  great  body  of  toilers,  hastened  to  give  it  encour- 
agement and  support  now  brought  into  existence  a  new  jour- 
nal, and  in  October,  1829,  the  first  number  of  The  Working- 
tnan'e  Advocate  made  its  appearance.  The  editors  were  two 
young  mechanics  who  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
were  eager  for  the  reform  of  society.  "  We  think,"  said  they  in 
the  prospectus  of  the  Advocate,  "  we  see  in  the  existing  state 
of  society  around  us  something  radically  wrong.  We  see  ono 
portion  living  in  luxury  and  idleness.  We  see  another  en- 
gaged in  employments  which  are  useless  or  worse  than  useless. 
We  Bee  a  third  part — and  it  is  the  moat  numerous — groaning 
under  the  oppressions  and  miseries  inflicted  on  it  by  the  other 
two,  and  we  see  all  suffering  from  the  effects  of  vice  produced 
by  luxury  and  indolence,  and  of  ignorance  caused  by  poverty. 
We  are  therefore  opposed  to  monopolies,  exemptions,  exclu-l 
■ive  privileges.  We  consider  it  an  oxelusivo  privilege  for  one 
part  of  the  community  to  have  the  me^ns  of  education  in  col* 
lego  while  another  is  reetricted  to  the  common  achools,* 
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forced  by  dire  poverty  to  have  no  education  at  all.  We  are  I 
therefore  in  favor  of  a  system  of  education  equally  open  to  all 
men/'  On  the  same  principle  the  Advocate  was  opposed  to 
banks  in  general,  and  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular, was  against  imprisonment  for  debt,  against  the  owner-  / 
ship  of  land  in  large  quantities  by  private  individuals,  and  in 
favor  of  a  lien  law. 

Shocking  as  these  demands  seemed  to  the  clergy,  the  men 
of  property,  and  the  conservative  part  of  the  community,  they 
were  regarded  as  mild  by  a  half -crazy  Quaker  named  Russell  y 
Comstock,  who  now  came  forward  as  the  agitator  of  reforms  ' 
still  more  sweeping  and  radical.  As  described  by  himself  in 
his  handbills  and  advertisements,  he  was  a  '^  Ciderist,"  a 
steady  friend  to  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed,  the  enemy 
of  monopolists,  and  a  firm  believer  in  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women.  No  man,  he  thought,  was  fit  to  be  an  assembly- 
man or  a  State  senator  who  did  not  believe  in  the  establishment 
of  national  schools,  where  children  should  be  taught  trades 
and  morality,  but  not  religion;  who  was  not  willing  to  see 
the  wife  put  on  a  par  with  her  husband;  who  did  not  advocate 
a  lien  law  for  working-men,  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  a  bankrupt  law  for  the  benefit  of  honest  debtors,  and 
the  gradual  abolition  of  all  laws  for  the  collection  of  debts. 
These  were  the  principles  of  what  he  called  "  pure  republican- 
ism"; and  that  they  might  be  tested  he  issued  a  call  for  a  public 
meeting  one  day  in  October,  and  asked  that  all  who  came 
should  be  prepared  to  pledge  themselves  to  give  his  pure  re- 
publicanism a  hearty  support. 

On  the  appointed  day  and  hour  quite  a  crowd  gathered 
about  the  City  Hall,  from  the  steps  of  which  Comstock  made 
a  long  speech  in  explanation  of  his  views.  His  hearers  were  so 
delighted  that  they  nominated  him  for  President,  for  State 
senator,  for  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  would  probably 
have  gone  on  down  the  Ust  of  officers  had  not  the  constable 
arrested  Comstock  for  disturbing  the  peace  and  carried  him 
before  a  magistrate.*  But  he  was  not  to  be  suppressed,  and  up 
to  the  day  of  election  scattered  handbills  broadcast  over  the  city. 

*  New  York  American,  NoTember  6,  1829. 
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Though  his  efforts  did  him  little  good — he  reoeived  but 
one  hundred  and  thirty-Beven  votes  for  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly— they  went  far  to  arouse  the  working-meu  to  support  the 
ticket  the  committee  of  fifty  had  placed  in  the  field.  It  was 
then  the  custom  in  New  York  to  open  the  polla  on  three  con- 
secutive days.  At  the  close  of  the  first  day  it  seemed  so  likely 
that  the  Working-men's  Ticket  would  triumph  that  the  joiu'- 
nals  which  upheld  the  Republican  cause  called  loudly  on  the 
fiiends  of  good  order  to  rally.  The  general  impression  pre- 
vails, said  oue  newspaper,  that  the  ticket  for  Assembly  got 
up  by  the  disciplea  of  Fanny  Wright,  and  wrongfully  called 
the  Mechanics'  Ticket,  has  received  a  large  proportion  of  the 
votes  given  yesterday.  Some  have  declared  that  it  b  far  ahead 
of  every  other.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  it  becomes  the  friends  of 
good  order  in  this  community,  of  whatever  party,  to  go  to  the 
polla  and  by  their  votes  prevent  so  ahanieful  a  result.  Shame- 
ful it  would  be  if  even  a  moderate  support  were  given  to 
tickets  prepared  by  persona  who  scoff  at  morality  and  demand 
a  ^stem  of  public  robbery.*  "  We  understand,"  said  another, 
"  with  astonishment  and  alarm  that  the  '  Infidel  Ticket,'  mis- 
called '  the  Working-men's  Ticket,'  is  far  ahead  of  every  other 
Assembly  ticket  in  the  city.  What  a  state  of  things  have  we 
reached !  A  ticket  got  up  openly  and  avowedly  in  opposition 
to  all  banks,  iu  opposition  to  social  order,  in  opposition  to  the 
rights  of  property,  running  ahead  of  every  other!  Is  not 
this  Bufficient  to  startle  men  who  have  regard  for  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  society!  "f  On  the  second  and  third  days 
the  frieniis  of  religion  and  order  thus  appealed  to  did  rally, 
and  but  one  candidate  on  the  Mechanics'  Ticket,  Ebenezer 
Ford,  was  clecteil.J 

The  great  vote  cast  for  Ford — 6,166 — alarmed  the  com- 
munity. All  the  horrors  of  anarchy  seemed  at  hand.  The 
"  Fanny  Wright  Ticket,"  the  "  Infidel  Ticket,"  was  de- 
nounced, and  the  Legislature  called  on  to  unseat  Mr.  Ford. 
Tbfl  leaders  of  this  miscalled  Mechanics'  party,  the  people 

"  })••  York  AnartMii,  KoT«tnb«r  a,  18S9;  New  Toric  Ereaine  PoM,  Nof 
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were  told,  held  that  everything  was  wrong  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  and  that  the  whole  system  must  be  changed. 
Their  object  was  represented  to  be  to  turn  the  State  into  an 
Owenite  Community,  confiscate  all  land  and  hold  it  for  the 
general  use  of  the  people,  strike  down  religion,  and  abolish 
marriage. 

So  horrid  a  picture  of  socialism  disturbed  the  mechanics, 
who  now  made  haste  to  publicly  disavow  all  connection  with 
Owen,  with  Fanny  Wright  and  the  Free  Enquirers,  and  at  a 
ward  meeting  passed  resolutions  denying  all  sympathy  with 
the  "Infidel  Party";  repelling  with  scorn  the  charge  that 
they  were  hostile  to  the  civil,  moral,  and  religious  institutions 
of  the  country;  and  declaring  agrarian  laws  to  be  debasing, 
wicked,  and  dishonest.  The  New  York  Typographical  Society 
went  further  yet.  Some  time  before  the  election  the  newly 
formed  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Industry  and  the 
Promotion  of  National  Education  sent  to  every  organized 
trade  in  the  city  a  copy  of  the  plan  of  the  association,  a  pam- 
phlet on  National  Education,  by  Bobert  Dale  Owen,  and  a 
request  that  the  society  would  join  in  the  effort  to  secure  the 
needed  reforms.  It  was  high  time,  the  accompanying  letter 
said,  that  the  friends  of  equal  rights  made  a  firm  stand  against 
the  unrepublican  influences  of  the  day.  Labor  was  not  only 
unprotected,  but  was  oppressed,  despised,  and  stripped  of  its 
just  reward.  There  was  no  system  of  education  affording 
instruction  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike;  none 
free  from  clerical  and  sectarian  influences  and  class  distinc- 
tions; none  suited  to  induce  in  the  rising  generation  habits 
of  industry,  plant  principles  of  morality,  or  awaken  feelings 
of  brotherly  love.  Yet  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  better  system 
of  education  and  proper  protection  to  industry  if  those  most 
concerned  would  bestir  themselves.  Let  tracts  be  written 
and  scattered  among  the  working-classes;  let  associations  be 
formed  all  over  the  land,  and  a  regular  correspondence  carried 
on  between  them;  let  the  clergy  be  watched,  and  the  needed 
legislation  would  soon  be  obtained. 

The  Typographical  Society,  in  common  with  the  other 
trade  associations,  having  received  these  documents,  proceeded 
to  consider  them,  and  noticing  that  the  pamphlet  was  written 
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hy  Owen,  and  the  letter  signed  by  Owen  as  secretary  of  tli« 
association,  supposed  be  was  also  the  author  of  the  plan,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  as  to  who  he  was  and  in  what 
hifl  scheme  consisted.  The  committee  assured  the  typesetter* 
that  Robert  Dale  Owen  was  a  Scotchman,  that  he  probably 
had  never  been  naturalized,  and  that  he  had  been  assisted  in 
his  labors  "  by  one  Fanny  Wright,  also  an  exotic  of  scone 
notoriety." 

It  does  seem  unaccountably  strange,  said  the  report,  that 
a  native  of  that  part  of  the  world  where  thousands  are  every 
day  groaning  under  oppression  should  leave  these  unfortunates, 
come  over  to  the  New  World,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
enjoying  the  fullest  liberty  proclaim  liimaelf  the  apostle  of 
equal  rights  and  tender  them  the  hand  of  friendship  against 
their  oppressors.  Such  insolence  might  weU  be  treated  with 
contempt  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  band  of  choice  spirits 
of  foreign  origin  have  united  and,  taking  advantage  of  our 
mild  laws,  arc  sowing  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  rebellion.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  some  distress  among  laboring  people.  It 
is  true  that  labor  is  not  as  well  paid  as  in  times  past;  that 
a  man  working  with  his  hands  is  now  unable  to  earn  m  much 
OS  he  once  could.  But  in  our  country,  at  least,  the  distress 
is  caused  not  by  anything  Owen  would  reform,  but  by  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Has  Owen  any  remedy  to  propose?  Far  from  it.  He 
calls  on  the  working-iucn  to  associate  for  defence  of  their  rights 
-when  no  rights  aro  endangered.  The  report  ended  with  a  re- 
pudiation of  hia  plan  and  a  denial  of  all  sympathy  with  hia 
purposes.*  The  Puintere'  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  took  h 
different  view,  admitted  that  much  Mr.  Owen  said  was  true, 
ftud  was  disposed  to  favor  his  plan  for  free  education.  At 
Philadelphia,  where  the  working-men  supported  a  ticket  at  the 
October  election  for  city  and  county  officers,  they  too  denied 
the  chfli^  of  sympathy  with  Miss  Wright  as  warmly  as  their 
fellow-laborers  in  New  York.  "  We  view,"  so  ran  a  reeolu- 
,  tioD  adopted  at  a  public  meeting  after  the  election,  "  the  re- 
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port  charging  us  with  being  disciples  of  Miss  Wright,  and 
connecting  religious  points  with  our  contention,  as  a  base 
fabrication  propagated  by  our  enemies;  we  disclaim  all  ad- 
herence to  Miss  Wright's  principles,  and  hold  them  foreign 
to  our  views,  and  appeal  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
Working-men's  party  on  the  principles  it  now  professes  for 
nearly  a  year  before  she  appeared  among  us." 

But  it  mattered  little  whether  the  working-men  avowed  or 
disavowed  sympathy  with  the  Free  Enquirers.  The  fact  re- 
mained that  a  serious  reform  movement  was  well  under  way, 
and  was  spreading  and  gaining  in  importance  daily.  All  over 
the  country  journals  were  appearing  to  advocate  it,  and  socie- 
ties were  forming  to  labor  in  its  behalf.  In  New  York  city 
the  Telescope  was  busy  exposing  the  designs  of  the  clergy,  and 
holding  up  to  public  view  the  dangers  of  ecclesiastical  en- 
croachment. At  Rochester  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  was  de- 
nouncing imprisonment  for  debt  and  capital  punishment,  and 
calling  loudly  for  a  mechanics'  lien  law.  At  Canton,  in  Ohio, 
the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Society  of  Stark  County  had  been 
founded  to  spread  the  new  doctrines  and  agitate  for  co-opera- 
tion and  reform.  At  St.  Louis  there  was  a  Society  of  Free 
Enquirers.  In  Alabama  "  The  Ladies  Bill,"  to  give  women 
the  right  to  hold  after  marriage  propeii^y  which  belonged  to 
them  before,  was  warmly  debated  in  the  Legislature,  and  in 
Tuscaloosa  another  Spirit  of  the  Age  upheld  the  cause  of  the 
people  as  vigorously  as  its  Rochester  contemporary.  The 
Southern  Free  Press,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  announced 
its  principles  to  be  "  No  sect,  no  creed,  open  to  all,"  and  de- 
clared that  it  would  collect  such  information  as  was  useful 
to  mechanics  and  working-men,  and  would  look  to  them  for 
support.  "  Our  great  object,"  said  the  editor  in  his  prospectus, 
"  will  be  to  urge  you  to  break  down  the  barrier  which  separates 
your  children  from  those  of  lordly  aristocrats  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  schools."  At  New  Castle,  in  Delaware, 
an  Association  of  Working  People  was  formed  with  a  mem- 
bership open  to  any  person  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  was 
engaged  in  any  branch  of  productive  labor.  How  id  it,  said 
the  preamble  to  their  constitution,  that  all  classes  save  the 
laboring  are  heard  in  the  Legislature?    The  commercial,  the 
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agricultural,,  the  manufacturmg  ask  for  protection,  and  it  is 
granted.  But  what  ia  accorded  the  working-man?  Nothing. 
Yet  who  needa  protection  more?  The  price  of  labor  is  hourly 
going  down  because  of  the  numbers  thrown  out  of  employ- 
meiit  by  labor-saving  machinery.  The  coat  of  every  article 
of  consumption  meantime  is  increased  by  taxation.  "  Doea 
not  the  present  system  under  such  circumstances  tend  to  in- 
crease the  poverty  of  the  poor  and  add  to  the  riches  of  the 
rich?"  Let  us  then  be  represented  in  the  Legislature.  Let 
us  unite  at  the  polls  and  give  our  votes  to  no  candidate  who 
ia  not  pledged  to  support  a  rational  system  of  education  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  to  further  a  rightful 
protection  of  the  laborer.  At  Wilmington,  Delaware,  was 
another  Free  Press  likewise  pledged  "  to  be  open  to  all  for 
the  free,  chaste,  and  temperate  discussion  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  the  human  family."  Its  missioa 
was  "  to  arouse  the  attention  of  working-men  to  the  import-ancs 
of  co-operation  in  order  to  attain  the  rank  and  station  In  society 
to  which  they  are  justly  entitled  by  virtue  of  industry,  but 
from  which  they  are  excluded  by  want  of  a  system  of  equal 
republican  education."  In  Kew  York  city  two  new  journals 
of  ft  strongly  agrarian  sort  began  their  career  early  in  1830. 
The  one,  The  Friend  of  Equal  Rights,  demanded  the  equal 
division  of  property  among  the  adults  of  a  family  at  the  age 
of  maturity.  The  other,  the  Daily  Sentinel,  was  devoted  "  to 
the  interests  of  mechanics  and  other  working-men,"  and  at 
once  K-came  a  political  power.  Indeed,  it  was  started  for  th« 
sole  purpose  of  becoming  such  a  power. 

The  late  election  in  the  city  made  it  clear  that  the  working- 
mon  had,  in  the  language  of  our  time,  bolted  their  party,  had 
supported  a  ticket  which  was  not  put  forward  by  any  poUtii^I 
fictiAn,  and  had  done  so  because  they  were  discontented,  and 
because  tbey  did  not  believe  that  their  grievances  would  ever 
be  removed  by  the  men  then  in  power.  Six  thousand  votes 
oast  solidly  for  or  against  any  of  the  three  parties  then  strug- 
gling for  control  in  the  city  and  State  was  too  serious  a  matter 
to  be  treated  lightly,  and  each  of  the  three  began  to  strive 
eagerly  for  the  support  of  the  working-man. 

These  three  parties  were  the  friends  of  Adoma  and  Ck^, 
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who  called  themselyes  the  Administration  party;  the  friends 
of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren,  who  were  known  as  the  regular 
Republicans,  and  the  Antimasons.  The  Eepublicans,  with  a 
show  of  public  virtue  to  which  they  could  lay  small  claim, 
sought  to  destroy  the  union  of  Working-men  and  Free  En- 
quirers, and,  in  the  hope  of  doing  so,  raised  the  cry  of  Infidel 
party,  and  called  on  the  priests  and  ministers  of  every  sect  to 
stop  the  new  movement.  They  expressed  horror  at  the  com- 
munistic and  agrarian  doctrine  of  the  so-called  Mechanics' 
party  and  its  organ,  the  Daily  Sentinel,  and  summoned  manu- 
facturers, business  men,  land-owners,  farmers,  "  bank  gentle- 
men," and  friends  of  law  and  order  to  rally  to  the  support  of 
popular  government;  they  held  ward  meetings  and  county 
conventions,  and  under  the  name  of  mechanics  and  working- 
men  protested  against  the  doctrines  of  Frances  Wright  and 
Bobert  Dale  Owen.    But  all  in  vain. 

From  the  city  the  movement  spread  to  the  State,  where  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  leaders  of  every  one  of  the  innumerable 
knots  of  anti-regency,  anti-Van  Buren,  Antimasonic  and  Clay 
Bepublicans.  At  the  charter  election  in  Albany,  in  the  spring 
of  1830,  the  working-men  united  on  a  ticket  and  carried  four 
wards  out  of  five.  In  Troy  the  same  course  was  pursued,  and 
"  not  one  regency  man,"  it  was  boastfully  said,  was  elected. 
For  this  they  were  ridiculed  by  the  Republican  or  Jackson 
press  as  "  workies,"  and  were  held  up  as  Federalists,  as  "  the 
old  enemy  in  a  new  disguise,"  as  men  bent  on  the  destruction 
of  society.  When  the  autumn  came  and  the  time  approached 
for  the  election  of  State  officials,  a  convention  was  called  to 
meet  at  Salina  and  name  working-men's  candidates  for  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant-Governor.  Seventy  delegates  from 
thirteen  counties  responded,  and  put  Erastus  Root  and 
Nathaniel  Pitcher  in  the  field,  but  neither  would  accept.  To 
this  convention  New  York  city  sent  two  delegations,  one  of 
which  was  rejected;  whereupon  it  met  and  nominated  a  rival 
working-men's  ticket,  on  which  were  the  names  Smith  and 
Hertlett.  Neither  of  these  men  were  serious  candidates.  The 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  party  was  in  New  York 
city,  where,  in  September,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  North 
American  Hotel.    All  who  were  in  favor  of  a  republican  sys- 
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tem  of  education;  all  who  approved  of  the  abolition  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt;  who  believed  in  protection  to  American 
industries;  who  were  against  the  auction  system;  against 
monopolies,  regency  dictation,  and  Tammany  management; 
all  who  were  ready  to  resist  encroachments  on  the  rights  of 
the  people,  were  bidden  to  come  and  frame  a  ticket  for  Con- 
gress and  the  Assembly.  This  was  a  serious  movement,  and 
to  the  ticket  then  and  there  made  was  given  the  name  North 
American  Clay  Working-men's  Ticket.  The  platform  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  extend  the 
means  of  education  as  widely  as  the  population;  complained 
of  the  militia  system  as  an  imneeessary  and  useless  oppression 
of  the  laboring  man;  described  imprisonment  for  debt  as  a 
relic  of  barbarism,  and  called  for  its  abolition;  demanded  tlie 
protection  of  American  industry;  *  and  indorsed  Francis 
Granger,  the  Antimasonic  candidate  for  Governor.  In  return 
for  this  the  Antimasona  a  little  later  formally  approved  the 
municipal  part  of  the  North  Ameriean  Clay  Working-men's 
Ticket,  and  the  union  between  the  two  factions,  denounced 
by  the  .Tackson  newspapers  as  the  Paul  Cliffords  and  Jonatlian 
Wildes  of  polities  and  morality,  was  eomplete, 

From  this  union  of  petty  opposition,  malcontenta,  »n\ 
aspiring  politicians — a  union  of  what  in  derision  was  called 
Olayism,  antimasonry,  and  Workeyism — two  classes  of  would- 
be  workmen  were  carefully  excluded:  those  who  followed 
Fanny  Wright  and  those  who  followed  a  leader  named  Skid- 
more,  editor  of  the  Daily  Sentinel.  The  Fanny  Wright  party 
— the  Infidel  party,  as  they  were  called  by  their  opponents; 
the  Libera!  Working-men's  party,  as  they  named  themselves — 
held  a  convention  at  Syracuse  and  nominated  Fzekiel  WilUamit 
for  Governor,  The  Skidmore  or  Agrarian  Working-men,  or, 
as  they  wished  to  be  known,  the  Poor  Man's  party,  chose  James 
Burt,  ft  farmer,  and  Jonas  Ilumbert,  a  liuker,  as  candidates 
for  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  at  the  November 
election  gave  them  one  hundred  and  fifteen  votes.  WilliamA 
received  two  thousand.  The  Working-men  and  Antimaaoui 
polled  neatly  eight  thousand  votes. 

*  New  ToA  A.m«rieaii,  Xoretaber  2,  18101 
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Of  all  the  political  parties  that  have  ever  attained  impor- 
tance in  our  country,  the  most  remarkable  was  the  Anti- 
masonic  The  events  which  brought  it  into  existence,  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  rose  to  power,  the  limitation  of  its  power 
to  the  New  England  belt  of  emigration,  its  sudden  decline,  and 
the  traces  of  its  existence  left  on  our  political  institutions,  all 
combine  to  make  its  history  of  no  common  interest. 

Some  time  in  the  spring  of  1826  rumors  were  current  in 
western  New  York  that  William  Morgan,  a  stone-mason  of 
Batavia,  had  written  a  book  revealing  the  secrets  of  free- 
masonry, and  that  David  C.  Miller,  a  printer  in  that  village, 
was  putting  the  work  to  press.  Morgan  was  a  native  of  Cul- 
peper  Coimty,  Virginia,  where  he  was  bom  in  1776.  By 
trade  he  was  a  stone-mason  and  bricklayer,  and,  having  by  in- 
dustry and  frugality  saved  a  little  money,  he  began  business 
as  a  small  shopkeeper  at  Richmond.  Wearying  of  this,  he 
moved  to  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  where,  in  1821,  he  became 
a  brewer,  and  was  fast  acquiring  a  competence  when  fire  con- 
sumed his  brewery,  reduced  him  to  poverty,  and  led  him  to 
remove  first  to  Rochester  and  then  to  Batavia.  There  he  once 
more  became  a  bricklayer,  was  made  a  member  of  the  lodge 
•of  Koyal  Arch  Masons  at  Le  Roy  in  1825,  and  in  1826  signed 
a  petition  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  chapter  at  Ba- 
tavia. Before  the  petition  was  presented  some  objection  was 
made  to  his  signature,  because  if  a  charter  were  granted  he 
would  in  consequence  become  a  member  of  the  new  lodge, 
where  his  presence  would  be  most  undesirable.  A  second 
petition  was  therefore  written  and  presented  without  the  signa- 
ture of  Morgan,  who,  when  the  charter  arrived  and  the  chapter 
was  organized,  was  deeply  mortified  to  find  that  he  was  not 
a  member.  Then  it  is  probable  he  determined  to  be  avenged 
not  only  on  his  fellow-townsmen  who  had  excluded  him  from 
their  lodge,  but  on  the  whole  masonic  fraternity,  and  formed 
the  plan  of  writing  a  book  revealing  the  secrets  of  masonry. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  March,  1826,  a 
contract  was  made  with  David  C.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Repub- 
lican Advocate,  a  weekly  newspaper  published  at  Batavia, 
binding  Morgan  to  write  a  book  which  Miller  was  pledged  to 
print  and  publish. 
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As  reports  of  the  intended  publication  passed  from  nioutH 
to  mouth  the  respectable  part  of  the  community  gave  them 
no  heed,  or  regarded  the  forthcoming  book  as  a  catchponny 
for  hawkers  and  pedlers.  But  there  were  among  the  Musons 
a  few  hot-heads,  who  took  alarm,  and,  having  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  book  should  never  appear,  went  oa  to  carry 
out  their  decision,  and  began  with  intimidation.  JIany  pa- 
trons of  Miller's  newspaper  suddenly  withdrew  their  subscrip- 
tions; suits  were  commenced  against  him  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  small  debts;  and  threats  were  made  which  led 
him  to  believe  that  an  attack  on  his  office  was  meditated. 
Even  Morgan  did  not  escape,  and  one  day  in  August 
an  abusive  "  notice  and  caution  "  was  published  in  a  Canan- 
daigua  newspaper  called  the  Ontario  Messenger,  and  was 
reprinted  in  the  Batavia  Spirit  of  the  Times  and  the  People's 
Press. 

The  publicity  thus  given  to  the  matter  now  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  man  of  some  means,  who  believed  that,  rightly 
managed,  the  book  would  prove  to  be  a  source  of  great  profit. 
He  came  to  Batavia  accordingly,  took  lodgings  at  the  tavern, 
represented  himself  as  a  Canadian,  gave  his  name  as  Daniel 
Johns,  and  soon  offered  to  join  Miller  in  the  publication  of 
Morgan's  book.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted.  Johns  was 
admitted  to  the  partnership,  advanced  forty  dollars,  and  oIh 
tained  poasesaion  of  some  of  the  manuscript.  The  little  ho 
BEw  was  enough  to  conv-inco  him  that  the  book  would  never 
succeed,  and  a  demand  was  at  once  made  on  Miller  for  a  return 
of  the  money.  Failing  in  this,  Johns  sued  out  a  warrant  before 
a  magistrate  of  Le  Roy.  On  the  night  of  that  same  day  some 
fifty  men,  under  the  lead  of  a  resident  of  Canandaigua,  met  at 
R  tavern  in  Stafford  and  marched  thonce  to  Batavia  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  into  the  printing  ofiice  and  deatroying  the 
manuscript  and  printed  sheets  of  the  l»ook;  but  something 
deterred  them,  and  no  attack  was  made  till  the  night  of  Sun- 
day, September  tt>nth,  when  the  two  building?  used  by  Miller 
OS  printing  offices  were  discovered  to  lie  on  fire.  The  flames 
were  extinguished,  and  on  examination  it  was  found  that  an 
incendiary  had  boen  nt  work.  The  sides  of  the  buildings  were 
smeared  with  turpentine.     A  brush  used  for  the  purpose  was 
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picked  up  near  by,  and  balls  of  cotton  and  whisps  of  straw 
soaked  with  turpentine  were  found  under  the  stairways. 
Meantime  early  in  the  morning  of  this  same  Simday  Nicholas 
G.  ChesebrOy  of  Canandaigua,  a  hatter  by  trade,  and  one  of 
the  coroners  of  Ontario  County,  obtained  from  Jeffrey  Chip- 
man,  justice  of  the  peace,  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Morgan 
on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  shirt  and  cravat  from  an  innkeeper 
named  Kingsley.  Armed  with  this,  and  attended  by  the  con- 
stable and  a  small  posse,  Chesebro  repaired  to  Batavia,  and  on 
Monday,  September  eleventh,  Morgan  was  apprehended.  The 
prisoner  had  been  arrested  for  debt  in  July,  was  at  that  time  on 
the  limits  of  the  jail,  and  could  not  lawfully  be  taken  without 
them.  But  it  mattered  not,  and  in  utter  defiance  of  law  he 
was  carried  to  Canandaigua,  and  there  discharged  by  the  jus- 
tice when  it  was  proved  that  the  shirt  and  cravat  were  bor- 
rowed and  not  stolen.  The  next  minute  he  was  rearrested 
for  an  old  debt  of  two  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  due  an  inn- 
keeper, confessed  judgment,  and,  stripping  off  his  coat,  asked 
the  constable  to  levy  on  it.  The  request  was  refused,  and 
Morgan  was  sent  to  the  common  jail.  There  he  remahied  till 
about  nine  o'clock  on  the  night  of  September  twelfth,  when 
a  man  named  Loton  Lawson  appeared  at  the  jail,  paid  the  debt, 
persuaded  the  jailer's  wife,  who  was  in  charge  in  her  husband's 
absence,  to  liberate  the  prisoner,  and  came  out  of  the  jail  with 
Morgan  on  his  arm.  When  a  few  yards  from  the  door,  Morgan 
was  seized  by  a  number  of  men,  and,  despite  his  struggles  and 
cries  of  murder,  was  hurried  into  a  carriage.  Many  persons 
living  near  heard  his  cries,  and  one  man,  hurrying  from  his 
house  to  ascertain  the  cause,  met  Edward  Sawyer  and  Nicholas 
G.  Chesebro,  who  were  standing  by  quiet  spectators  of  the 
scene,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  Chesebro  answered, 
"  Nothing,  only  a  man  has  been  let  out  of  jail  and  has  been 
taken  on  a  warrant  and  is  going  to  be  tried."  Thus  assured, 
he  did  not  interfere,  and  the  carriage  was  driven  to  Rochester. 
Just  beyond  the  town  a  change  of  carriage,  horses,  and  driver 
was  made,  after  which  Morgan  was  taken  westward  along  the 
ridge  road  toward  Lewiston.  As  the  journey  proceeded  the 
utmost  secrecy  is  said  to  have  been  observed.  Public  houses 
were  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  the  blinds  of  the  carriage 
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were  always  pulled  down,  and  horses  furnished  by  Masons 
living  along  the  road  were  exchanged  in  secluded  places. 
When  Niagara  County  was  reached,  Eli  Bruce,  the  high 
sheriff,  took  the  party  in  charge,  and  went  with  the  carriage 
to  Lewiatou.  There,  in  the  dead  of  night,  Morgan  was  put 
into  another  carriage,  which  was  driven  by  way  of  Youngstown 
to  Fort  Niagara,  about  a  mile  beyond  the  town.  The  fort  had 
been  unoccupied  since  the  troops  left  it  in  May,  1826,  but  was 
in  charge  of  a  keeper.  Save  this  man  and  hia  wife  and  a  Mr, 
GiJdins,  who  kept  the  ferry  and  lived  directly  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  no  human  beings  dwelt  near  the  fort,  into  the 
stone  magazine  of  which  Morgan  ia  said  to  have  been  hurried 
near  dawn  on  the  morning  of  September  fourteenth.  At  this 
place  all  trace  of  him  disappears,  and  what  then  became  of  him 
haa  never  been  revealed  to  this  day. 

When  Morgan  was  arrested  at  Batavia,  and  in  defiance 
of  law  was  taken  to  Canandaigua,  one  of  the  mtnesses  to  the 
proceedings  was  David  C.  Miller,  who  protested  vigorously 
against  the  outrage.  For  this  and  for  his  connection  with 
Morgan  and  the  book,  it  was  now  determined  to  quiet  Miller. 
On  Tuesday,  September  twelfth,  accordingly,  about  noon  a 
band  of  some  sixty  men,  armed  with  cudgels,  appeared  in 
Batavia  and  put  up  at  one  of  the  taverns,  while  Jesse  French, 
a  constable,  went  off  armed  with  the  process  sworn  out  by 
Daniel  Johns  four  days  before,  arrested  Miller  at  the  printing 
office,  and  brought  him  to  the  bouse  where  the  mob  was  gath- 
ered. After  some  delay,  he  was  placed  in  a  wagon  guarded 
by  armed  men  and  taken  to  Le  Roy,  where,  about  nine  at 
night,  he  succeeded  in  forcing  his  captors  to  bring  him  before 
the  justice  who  issued  the  warrant.  But  as  neither  constable, 
warrant,  nor  plaintiff  appeared,  he  was  discharged,  and  made 
his  way  back  to  Batavia. 

Burning  with  indignation.  Miller  now  published  a  long 
account  of  his  treatment  by  the  Masons  and  of  the  abduction 
and  probable  murder  of  Morgan,  and  appealed  to  the  public 
to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law.  His  friends  quickly  re- 
sponded, an  investigation  was  begun,  and  an  agent  *  sent  to 

*  Uiller't  «ccoa[it  taken  liom  hie  neimpaper  of  September  18,  IBaa,  U  n- 
printed  in  the  Becood  edition  of  lUustraUoos  of  HuoDr;. 
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Canandaigua,  where  sworn  statements  were  secured  from  the 
wife  of  the  jailer,  from  a  prisoner,  from  some  people  who  re- 
aided  near  the  jail,  and  finally  from  Mrs.  Morgan.  The  pub- 
licity given  to  this  testimony  was  followed  by  great  excite- 
ment and  by  a  series  of  public  meetings,  at  one  of  which  a 
committee  was  chosen  to  gather  information.  By  its  author- 
ity a  short  atatemeiit  of  the  facts  was  written  and  published, 
with  the  request  that  every  newspaper  editor  would  give  the 
notice  a  few  insertions,  and  that  anybody  having  information 
regarding  Morgan's  fate  or  present  whereabouts  would  send 
it  to  the  committee.  The  Governor  was  next  appealed  to, 
and  went  through  the  idle  form  of  issuing  a  proclamation 
calling  on  the  civil  authorities  to  spare  no  pains  to  arrest  the 
offenders  and  to  prevent  such  outrages  in  future. 

As  time  passed  and  the  mystery  remained  as  impenetrable 
as  ever,  the  excitement  spread  to  other  counties,  and  commit- 
tees of  investigation  were  soon  at  work  in  Livingston,  Ontario, 
Monroe,  and  Niagara,  By  these  the  Governor  was  again  ap- 
pealed to,  and  late  in  October  he  offered  a  reword  of  three 
hundred  dollars  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders  and  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  discovery  of  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  and  two  hundred  dollars  for  authentic  information  of 
the  place  where  Morgan  had  been  conveyed.  Still  the  mystery 
was  not  solved,  and  when  the  November  session  of  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions  was  held  at  Canandaigua  the  grand  jury 
could  do  nothing  more  than  find  two  indictments  against 
Chesebro,  Lawson,  Sawyer,  and  John  Sheldon,  The  trial 
began  on  the  first  of  January,  1827,  in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  before  Judge  Tliroop,  and  aroused  intense  interest 
in  all  the  western  counties  of  the  State.  For  days  before  the 
court  met  the  taverns  at  Canandaigua  and  the  nearby  towns 
were  crowded  to  excess  by  counsel,  witnesses,  and  those  drawn 

k  thither  by  curiosity.     Seventy  applicants  for  lodgings  were 
turned  away  from  one  tavern  during  one  diy. 

The  charges  against  the  defendants  were  two  in  number — 
conspiracy  to  seize  Morgan,  and  conspiracy  to  carry  him  to 
foreign  parts  and  there  secrete  and  confine  him.  Chesebro, 
Sawyer,  and  Lawson  plead  guilty,  and  were  sentenced,  Lawson 

1  to  two  years,  Chesebro  to  one  year,  and  Sawyer  to  one  month 
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impriaonment  in  the  corainon  jail  of  Ontario  County.  Sheldon' 
stood  trial,  was  found  guilty,  and  was  confined  in  the  jail  for 
three  months.  Had  the  men  been  acquitted,  the  disgust  and 
indignation  of  that  part  of  the  community  which  owed  no 
allegiance  to  masonry  could  not  have  been  greater.  In  its 
opinion  the  whole  masonic  fraternity  was  now  in  league  to 
shield  the  murderers  of  Morgan.  The  sentence  of  the  court 
was  described  as  an  tnsult  to  an  enlightt^ned  people;  the  news- 
papers were  accused  of  suppressing  facts,  of  holding  back  in- 
formation, and  of  taking  no  notice  of  any  public  proceeding 
concerning  Morgan,  At  Seneca  the  people,  in  mass  meeting 
assembled,  resolved  that  all  secret  societies  were  dangerous  to 
freedom;  that  masonry  was  especially  so,  as  Masons  bad  now 
shown  themselves  ready  to  murder  their  fellow-men  in  the 
interests  of  their  order;  that  no  Mason  should  be  supported 
for  any  public  office;  and  that  every  newspaper  which  did  not 
publish  full  accounts  of  Morgan  meetings  must  be  {»roBcribed. 
The  committees  appointed  by  the  towns,  convinced  that  the 
trial  had  been  a  farce,  that  the  pleas  of  guilty  were  to  stop 
investigation,  and  that  the  affidavits  of  Chesebro,  Sawyer,  and 
Lawson  did  not  begin  to  disclose  all  they  knew,  called  for  a 
convention  at  Lewiston  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
Bteps  should  be  taken  to  restore  Morgan  to  bis  country,  his 
freedom,  and  his  family;  to  discover  and  punish  those  who 
had  by  violence  and  fraud  deprived  him  of  Jiis  liberty  and 
perhaps  of  his  life;  to  disclose  the  extent  (wVbe  conspiracy; 
and  to  make  known  to  the  public  tlie  motives  which  prompted 
the  conspirators  to  acta  ruinous  to  our  free  histitutions. 

While  the  Lewiston  committee  was  gathering  information, 
all  manner  of  guesses  as  to  the  fate  of  Morgan  were  made. 
One  newspaper  asserted  that  he  was  kept  at  Fort  Niagara  a 
few  days  and  then  put  to  death.  Another  maintained  that 
thr*e  men  took  him  into  Ciinada;  that  Captain  Brant,  a  son 
of  the  Mohawk  chief  whose  name  is  forever  joined  with  the 
maseacres  in  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley,  was  asked  to  send 
him  to  the  northwest  coast;  that  when  Brant  refused,  some 
British  officers  were  nrged  to  take  him  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  that  when  they  declined  Morgan  was  killed  and  his  body 
flung  into  the  river.     Yet  another  version  represents  him  as 
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led,  bound  and  blindfolded,  to  Newark,  Upper  Canada,  only 
to  be  brought  back  to  the  fort  and  executed. 

So  firm  was  the  belief  that  Morgan  had  at  one  time  at 
least  been  taken  over  the  border,  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Upper  Canada  offered  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  informa- 
tion as  to  his  whereabouts,*  and  Brant  publicly  denied  that 
he  had  ever  been  asked  to  dispose  of  Morgan.f  At. the  request 
of  the  Lewiston  committee,  Governor  Clinton  now  issued  a 
third  proclamation,  offering  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  dis- 
covery of  Morgan  if  alive,  and,  if  dead,  two  thousand  dollars 
for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers,  t 

When  the  spring  local  elections  came  on,  the  excitement 
against  the  Masons  took  on  a  political  form.  It  was  now  not 
uncommon  to  find  five,  six,  even  seven  columns  of  a  newspaper 
filled  with  accounts  of  Morgan  meetings,  and  the  assertions 
and  counter-assertions  of  private  citizens.  The  people  of  one 
town  resolved  not  to  support  a  Mason  for  any  office.  State, 
county,  or  town;  those  of  a  second  declared  that  they  deemed 
"  Freemasons  unfit  for  any  office  of  confidence  *' ;  those  of  a 
third  dismissed  their  minister  because  he  belonged  to  the 
fraternity;  the  resolution  adopted  at  Poultney  reads:  "  We 
will  not  hear  any  person  preach  unless  the  said  preacher 
should  refuse  to  meet  with  any  lodge  of  Freemasons,  and 
openly  declare  that  masonry  is  bad  ";  at  Middlebury  a  town 
meeting  was  warned  "  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  late  masonic  outrages  and  to  make  nominations 
to  fill  the  different  offices  in  this  town." 

To  such  a  height  had  the  popular  feeling  been  raised  that 
the  county  committees,  finding  that  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Niagara  County,  the  grand  juries  were  packed  and  would 
not  indict,  and  at  others,  as  in  Monroe  County,  the  grand 
juries  could  secure  no  direct  testimony,  though  much  circum- 
stantial evidence,  and  so  failed  to  return  a  bill,  appealed  by 
petitions  to  the  Legislature.  These  early  in  March  were  laid 
before  the  Assembly,  and  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Courts 
of  Justice.    But  finding  that  a  majority  of  the  members  were 

^  American  Daily  Adyertiser,  February  19,  1827. 

t  York  Obeerrer,  February  26,  1827.  X  March  19,  1827. 
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Masons,  it  asked  to  be  dlscbarged,  and  the  papers  went  to 
another.  The  report  when  made  closed  with  a  statement  that, 
having  failed  to  devise  a  tribunal  for  the  investigation  of  the 
outrage,  a  tribunal  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  extent  of 
country  covered  by  the  conspiracy,  with  power  to  enforce  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  with  right  to  imprison  such  as  refused 
to  obey,  and  with  authority  to  arrest  and  hold  for  trial,  yet 
not  infringe  the  chartered  privileges  of  the  humblest  citizen, 
nothing  was  left  but  to  recommend  a  joint  committee  of  in- 
vestigation and  a  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  dis- 
covery of  Morgan  if  living,  and  a  like  sum  for  the  apprehen- 
won  of  his  murderers  if  he  were  dead.  Kcsolutions  embodying 
tiiese  suggestions  were,  however,  voted  down  by  a  great  major- 
ity of  nearly  three  to  one.* 

The  refusal  of  the  Legislature  to  act,  the  continued  faihire 
of  grand  juries  to  indict,  the  silence  of  the  masonic  newspapers, 
or,  what  was  worse,  the  imperfect  reports  of  Morgan  meetings, 
and  even  positive  assertions  that  Morgan  was  not  dead,  served 
but  to  increase  the  excitement.  The  whole  population  of 
Ontario,  Monroe,  Livingston,  Genesee,  Erie,  Niagara,  and 
Orleans  Counties  seemed  arrayed  as  Masons  and  Antimasons. 
In  Genesee,  where  the  feeling  was  especially  strong,  a  great 
meeting  of  citizens  of  the  county  was  held  at  Batavia,  and 
every  voter  pledged  to  support  none  but  Antimasons.  Three 
thousand  people,  men  and  women,  were  estimated  to  have  been 
present.  This  was  followed  by  a  call  from  the  "  Morgan  Com- 
mittee "  for  a  convention  at  Warsaw  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  the  State  Senate. 

Without  tlie  limits  of  New  York,  Antimasonry  excited 
little  or  no  interest.  In  many  places  it  was  regarded  as  a 
shrewd  electioneering  movement.  At  others  it  was  believed 
that  tJie  commotion  had  been  stirred  up  in  order  to  sell  a  new 
edition  of  an  old  book,  and  that  Morgan  had  been  abducted 
by  bis  friends. 

To  disprove  these  rumors  and,  if  possible,  confirm  the 
belief  that  he  had  been  murdered,  the  Lewieton  committee 


•  Albuir  ATgw.  April  IS.  1837.    Tlw  report  of  lb*  enmmlttw  b  b  VUmft 
Ragbtw,  April  14, 1817,  *o1.  cnii,  pp^  110,  l«. 
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kept  boats  and  vessels  busy  for  months  dredging  the  Niagara 
river  and  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  But  no  body  was  found 
till  one  day  in  October,  when  a  hunting  party  discovered 
a  corpse  stranded  on  the  lake  shore  some  forty  miles  from 
Fort  Niagara.  A  coroner  was  at  once  sent  for,  an  inquest  was 
held,  and,  as  the  body  was  in  such  an  advanced  stage  of  decom- 
position as  not  to  be  recognizable,  a  verdict  of  drowning  was 
rendered  and  the  remains  buried  on  the  beach.  In  ordinary 
times  an  event  so  common  would  have  passed  unnoticed.  But 
these  were  no  ordinary  times,  and  the  report  of  the  coroner 
was  no  sooner  published  than  the  Lewiston  committee  began 
to  suspect  that  the  dead  man  had  been  Morgan.  Hurrying 
to  the  spot,  the  grave  was  opened,  and  what  seemed  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Morgan  was  recognized.  The  coroner  there- 
upon assembled  a  new  jury,  examined  Mrs.  Morgan  and  a 
host  of  men  who  knew  her  husband,  and,  influenced  by  the 
testimony  so  collected,  a  verdict  was  rendered  by  the  jury  that 
the  body  was  that  of  Morgan.  The  corpse  was  then  removed 
with  great  ceremony  to  Batavia,  where  it  was  interred  in 
the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd. 

The  account  of  these  proceedings  soon  reached  Canada 
and  came  before  the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  a  man  named 
Timothy  Monro,  who  in  September  was  drowned  by  the  up- 
setting of  his  boat  in  the  Niagara  river.  The  description  of 
the  body,  and  especially  of  the  clothing  and  the  bundle  of 
tracts  in  the  pockets,  convinced  them  that  the  corpse  found 
on  the  beach  was  not  that  of  Morgan,  but  of  Monro.  So  sure 
were  they  that  they  came  to  Batavia,  persuaded  the  coroner 
to  hold  a  third  inquest,  and  presented  evidence  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  a  third  verdict  was  obtained,  and  the  unknown  dead 
declared  to  have  been  Timothy  Monro.  The  fate  of  Morgan 
then  remained  as  impenetrable  a  mystery  as  before. 

By  this  time  Miller  had  published  the  now  famous  "  Illus- 
trations of  Masonry  by  One  of  the  Fraternity  who  has  devoted 
Thirty  Years  to  the  Subject";  the  Lewiston  committee  had 
given  to  the  world  a  long  "  Narrative  of  the  Facts  and  Cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  Kidnapping  and  Presumed  Murder 
of  William  Morgan,"  and  in  the  local  elections  some  seventeen 
thousand  votes  had  been  cast  for  Antimasons.    To  secede  from 
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the  fraternity  and  make  a  public  declaration  of  the  fact  becai 
the  most  popular  act  an  aspiring  politician,  a  doctor  with  small 
practice,  or  a  tradesman  with  little  business  could  perform. 
So  great  waa  the  defection  that  in  February,  1828,  a  conven- 
tion of  seceding  Masons  was  held  at  Le  Roy.  Morgan's  "  Illus- 
trations of  Masonry  "  was  there  declared  to  be  a  fair  and  full 
exposition  of  the  first  three  degrees;  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  publish  all  degrees  above  that  of  master; 
a  memorial  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Congress  complaining 
of  the  use  of  Fort  Niagara  for  the  imprisonment  of  Morgan, 
and  a  second  convention  called  to  meet  Jtily  fourth.  Shortly 
after  the  delegates  had  gone  home  yet  anotlier  body,  repreaent- 
ing  the  Antimasons  of  the  twelve  western  counties  of  New 
York,  assembled  in  the  same  town.  The  address  which  it 
issued  to  the  people  of  the  State  set  forth  that  the  existence 
in  such  a  country  as  ours  of  any  society  whose  purpose,  prin- 
dplea,  and  measures  are  secret  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  existence  of  free  institutions;  that  masonry  was 
such  a  society,  and  had  showed  itself  ready  to  subvert  law  and 
defy  justice  in  furthering  its  own  ends;  that  the  entire  sub- 
jection all  over  the  Union  of  the  press  to  masonry  was  an  e\i\ 
which  called  for  correction;  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
people  to  establish  free  presses  witli  editors  ready  and  willing 
to  uphold  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  laws  of  the  land;  and 
that  a  convention  of  Antimasons  ought  to  meet  at  Utiea  and 
take  measures  to  destroy  masonry  as  an  institution,  to  estab- 
lish free  presses,  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  protect 
the  rights  of  citixena  against  the  vindictive  persecutions  of 
masonic  bodies.* 

This  was  a  serious  movement,  A  presidential  election  was 
at  hand;  congressmen,  a  Governor,  a  State  legislature  were  to 
be  chosen,  and  the  polilical  results  of  the  convention  were 
quickly  apparent.  When  the  memorial  from  Te  Roy  reached 
Congress,  no  committee  wanted  to  receive  it,  and  a  good  excuse 
was  found  for  sending  tlie  paper  to  the  President. 

Wlicn  Pitcher,  who  by  the  death  of  De  Witt  Clinton  in 


*  PnKMdingi  of  •  CobTcniion  of  [)H<^Kitea  nppowd  to  Picemuonij,  wUtb 
;  U  Le  R07,  GenesOT  Coant;,  N.  T.,  Hard)  «,  1618. 
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February  had  become  Governor  of  New  York,  heard  of  the 
proceedings  at  Le  Koy,  he  lost  no  time  in  urging  the  Legisk- 
ture  to  act,  and  easily  obtained  authority  to  appoint  a  special 
commissioner  to  investigate  the  Morgan  affair.  When  the 
memorial  from  the  convention  was  laid  before  the  Legislature^ 
it  was  found  to  contain  a  request  that,  as  the  masonic  oaths 
were  profane  and  impious,  no  oaths  should  be  allowed  unless 
administered  by  a  public  officer.  This  was  not  granted, 
though  an  act  to  do  so  was  passed  by  the  Assembly. 

Much  stress  was  now  laid  on  the  character  of  the  masonic 
oaths,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  excite  the  animosity  of  the 
churches  and  array  them  against  masonry.  Its  oaths  were 
depicted  as  shockingly  unchristian,  its  ceremonies  as  sacri- 
legious, and  the  whole  institution  as  antireligious  in  that  it 
profaned  Holy  Scripture  by  using  it  for  unholy  purposes,  made 
religion  a  performance  of  outward  duties,  confounded  knight- 
errantry  with  Christianity,  and  was  regarded  by  its  members 
as  a  saving  institution.'^ 

To  the  American  proud  of  his  country  and  her  free  institu- 
tions, to  the  firm  behever  in  democracy,  the  appeal  was  made 
from  the  standpoint  of  politics.  He  was  assured  by  men  who 
had  once  been  Masons  that  the  very  design  and  purpose  of 
freemasonry  were  hostile  to  the  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  welfare  of  society.  He  was  told  that  it  exer- 
cised an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  lives  and  persons  of  its 
members,  and,  with  the  recollection  of  the  Morgan  case  in 
mind,  he  believed  the  statement.  He  was  assured  that  it  arro- 
gated to  itself  the  right  to  administer  oaths  and  to  punish  for 
offences  unknown  to  the  law;  that  it  hid  crime  and  protected 
the  guilty;  assumed  titles  and  dignities  not  compatible  with 
republican  institutions;  and  created  an  aristocracy  odious  in 
the  sight  of  a  free  people,  t 

^  Two  oaths  were  cited  as  especially  oifensiTe:  '^  Farthennore  do  I  promise 
and  swear  that  I  will  aid  and  assist  a  companion  royal  arch  Mason  wherever  I  shall 
see  him  engaged  in  any  diflSculty,  so  far  as  to  extricate  him  from  the  same,  whether 
be  be  right  or  wrong.**  *'  I  swear  to  advance  my  brother's  best  interests  by  always 
supporting  his  military  fame  and  political  preferment  in  opposition  to  another.** 

t  Proceedings  of  tiie  Convention  of  Seceding  Masons,  held  at  Le  Boy,  July  4, 
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The  effect  of  auch  charges  was  lasting.  Gradually  a  finn 
COaviction  took  possession  of  the  puhlic  mind  tliat  masonry 
was  all  it  was  said  to  be;  that  it  did  exercise  a  too  powerful 
influeDce  ou  the  press;  that  it  did  control  the  acts  of  tribunals 
of  justice  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases;  and  that  judges, 
juries,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  even  referees  had  been  foi-ced 
to  do  its  will. 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mind  the  antimasonic  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Utica  in  August  to  take  meaaurea,  bo  the 
call  said,  to  destroy  masonry  as  an  institution,  and,  fully  satis- 
fied that  no  help  would  be  given  by  either  the  fricnda  of 
Adams  or  of  Jackson  for  such  a  purpose,  it  disregarded  both 
parties,  nominated  candidates  of  its  own  for  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York,  and  appointed  a  genera! 
committee  to  call  futui'e  conventions  if  necessary.  The  candi- 
dates selected  were  Francis  Granger  and  John  Crary.  Granger, 
who  had  already  been  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor 
by  the  Adams  party,  declined,  and  at  a  second  convention  of 
Antimasons  at  Le  Roy,  Solomon  Southwick  was  chosen  in  ioBm 
Btead,  and  polled  more  than  thirty  thousand  votes.  fl 

Meanwhile  the  excitement  had  spread  to  Vermont,  where," 
in  the  congressional  election  of  1829,  seven  thousand  votes 
were  cast  by  the  Antimasons.  The  whole  New  England  belt 
from  Boston  to  Buffalo  fairly  teemed  with  antimasonic  news- 
paperB,*  A  new  political  party  had  arisen  to  complicate  still 
more  the  political  situation  in  New  York,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
tbe  States  from  New  England  to  Ohio. 
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CHAPTER  XUV. 

8TACT   OF  THS   COUNTBT   FBOM  1825  TO  1829. 

The  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  working  people 
in  the  cities — conditions  out  of  which  the  early  labor  move- 
ments grew — did  indeed  call  loudly  for  reform.  Ten  years 
of  rapid  industrial  development  had  brought  into  prominence 
problems  of  urban  life  and  mimicipal  government  familiar 
enough  to  us,  but  new  and  quite  beyond  solution  in  1825. 
The  influx  of  paupers  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  many 
charitable  societies;  the  overcrowded  labor  market;  the  stead- 
ily increasing  number  of  unemployed;  the  housing  of  the 
poor;  the  rise  of  the  tenement  house;  the  congestion  of  popu- 
lation in  limited  areas,  with  all  its  attendant  vice  and  crime; 
and  the  destitution  produced  by  low  wages  and  lack  of  con- 
stant employment,  had  already  become  matters  for  serious  con- 
rideration.  An  unskilled  laborer,  a  liodK^arrier,  a  wood-sawyer, 
a  wood-piler  in  a  city  was  fortunate  if  he  received  seventy-five 
cents  for  twelve  hours  of  work  and  found  employment  for 
three  hundred  days  in  a  year.  Hundreds  were  glad  to  work 
for  thirty-seven  and  even  twenty-five  cents  a  day  in  winter 
who  in  spring  and  summer  could  earn  sixty-two  and  a  haW  or 
perhaps  eighty-seven  and  a  half  cents  by  toiling  fourteen  hours. 
On  the  canals  and  turnpikes  fifteen  dollars  a  month  and  found 
in  summer  and  one  third  that  sum  in  winter  were  considered 
good  pay.  In  truth,  it  was  not  uncommon  during  the  winter 
for  men  to  work  for  their  board.  Nothing  but  perfect  health, 
steady  work,  sobriety,  the  strictest  economy,  and  the  help  of 
his  wife  could  enable  a  married  man  to  live  on  such  wages. 
But  the  earnings  of  women  were  lower  yet.  Many  trades  and 
occupations  now  open  to  them  either  had  no  existence  or  were 
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then  confined  to  men.  Tliey  might  bind  shoes,  sew  rags,  fold 
and  Btitcli  books,  liecome  spoolers,  or  make  coarse  shirts  and 
duck  pantaloons  at  eight  or  ton  cents  a  piece.  Shirt-making 
was  eagerly  sought  after,  because  the  garments  could  be  made 
in  the  lodgings  of  the  seamatress,  who  was  commonly  the 
mother  of  a  little  family,  and  often  a  widow.  Yet  the  moet 
expert  could  not  finiah  more  than  nine  shirts  a  week,  for  which 
she  would  receive  seventy-two  or  ninety  cents.  Fifty  cents 
aeema  to  have  been  the  average. 

To  the  desperate  poverty  produced  by  such  wages  many 
evils  were  attributed.  Intemperanec  was  encouraged,  children 
were  sent  into  the  etreet*  to  beg  and  pilfer,  and  young  giria 
were  driven  to  lives  of  shame  to  an  extent  which  but  for  the 
report  of  the  Magdalene  Society  in  New  York  and  the  action 
(rf  the  people  *  elsewhere  would  be  incredible.  The  cities,  in 
abort,  were  growing  with  ^reat  rapidity,  and  were  exhibil 
every  phase  of  life. 

At  New  York,  now  the  metropolis  of  the  country, 
growth  of  the  city  was  astonishing  to  its  own  citizens.  The 
population  numbered  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand, 
an  increase  of  forty  thousand  in  five  yeara.  To  keep  pace  with 
Buch  an  inpouring  of  strangers  was  hardly  possible.  More 
than  three  thousand  buildings  were  under  way  in  1825;  f  yet 
mcb  was  the  press  that  not  an  imocrupied  dwelling  house  ex- 
isted in  the  entire  city,  an<I  it  was  quite  common  to  see  families 
living  in  bouses  with  unfinished  floors,  with  windows  desti- 
tute of  sashes,  and  in  which  the  carpenters  had  not  hung  a 
angle  door.  Nor  was  this  an  accident.  Year  aft«r  year  the 
same  thing  occurred,  and  on  one  first  of  May — the  great 
"  moving  day  " — three  hundred  Ijoraele.'w  people  gathered  in 
.  the  park  with  their  household  goods  and  were  lodged  in  the 
'  jail  till  the  houses  they  had  rented  were  finished  and  made 
habitable. 
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*  At  Portluu)  tbe  peopla  on  three  ocouioiM  ^heral  and  pulled  down  bouMa 
of  ill  fuoe.  Porllkod  Argu>,  N'oiembar  11  and  U,  1SU.  A  aiiiiiUr  riot  oe- 
trnid  tn  Boaloo.     New  York  EreniDg  Pnal.  Au|ni*l  1,  1BS5, 

f  HOBt  of  (hcM  bonaea  were  built  bjr  ipeeulatorf.  and  were  erccWd  M  chekp1)> 
Bd  hiitllji  thai  WTeral  fell  down  white  in  oouru  ol  ooMtruolioni  Mbon  wen 
ton  down  hj  order  of  the  tuthoritiea. 
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In  the  upper  wards  entire  blocks  of  fine  brick  buildings 
had  arisen  on  sites  which  in  1820  were  covered  with  marshes 
or  occupied  with  straggling  frame  huts  of  little  value.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Canal  Street  a  new  city  stood  on  what  a 
few  years  before  was  the  shore  of  a  stagnant  pool.  In  Green- 
wich new  streets  had  been  opened,  and  all  along  the  Bowery 
new  houses  had  been  put  up.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  city 
had  its  commerce  been  greater.  Ten  million  dollars  had  been 
collected  in  duties  in  one  year,  a  simi  larger  by  eighty  thou- 
sand than  in  the  same  time  had  been  gathered  at  the  custom- 
houses of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and 
Savannah  combined.  Sixteen  packets  plied  regularly  between 
the  city  and  Liverpool.  Four  more  were  engaged  in  trade 
with  Havre.  Seven  were  in  the  Savannah  line,  ten  in  the 
Charleston  line,  and  four  in  the  New  Orleans,  while  innumer- 
able brigs,  sloops,  schooners,  and  steamboats  made  stated  trips 
to  every  seaport  of  importance  on  the  coast.  The  city,  it  was 
said  boastfully,  was  visited  by  merchants  of  every  clime  and 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States,  so  that  New  York  might 
truly  be  called  the  mart  of  nations.  Nor  was  this  an  idle  boast. 
Five  hundred  new  mercantile  houses  were  said  to  have  been 
established  in  the  city  in  the  early  months  of  1825,  a  statement 
well  borne  out  by  the  crowded  condition  of  the  mercantile 
newspapers.  The  Gazette  in  seven  days  contained  1,115  new 
advertisements,*  and  in  one  issue,  a  week  later,  printed  213, 
and  stated  that  23  others  were  left  out  for  want  of  space,  f 

There  were  now  twelve  banks  in  the  city,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  paying  dividends 
of  from  five  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  ten  marine  insurance  com- 
panies with  a  capital  of  ten  million  dollars.  Yet  even  these 
were  not  enough  to  transact  the  volume  of  business,  and  when 
the  Legislature  met  applications  were  made  for  charters  for 
twenty-seven  more  banks  with  a  combined  capital  of  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  millions,  and  for  thirty-one  corporations  of  all 
sorts  with  a  total  capital  of  fifteen  millions. 

Thirteen  himdred  sailing  vessels  entered  the  port  yearly. 

*  New  York  Gaiette,  April  14  to  21,  1826. 
f  New  York  Gaiette,  April  26,  1826. 
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Such  aa  came  from  Great  Britaiu  were  always  crowded  with 
emigrants,  of  whom  more  than  five  thousand  arrived  annually. 
Since  1819  some  thirty-four  thousand  aliens  had  heen  landed 
in  the  city.  Seven  eighths  of  these  were  artisans,  laborers, 
and  skilled  workmen,  and,  while  some  found  homee  in  the 
West  or  went  ofiF  to  other  cities  or  to  inland  towns,  a  large 
proportion  remained  and  constituted  an  element  hard  to  gov- 
ern, for  the  machinery  of  government  was  of  the  rudest  kind. 
Despite  its  growing  wealth  and  commereial  importance,  New 
York  was  in  many  respects  but  a  town.  Population  had  poured 
into  it  with  such  rapidity  that  it  had  become  large  in  area 
before  it  had  ceased  to  be  small  in  customs,  usages,  and  the 
administration  of  affairs.  Over  it  presided  a  mayor,  a  re- 
corder, the  aldermen,  and  a  few  officials  in  charge  of  what  have 
since  become  departments  of  city  government,  some  of  which 
now  expend  more  money  each  year  than  in  1825  was  used  in 
governing  the  entire  State.  The  mayor  was  elected  by  the 
aldermen,  who,  one  from  each  ward,  were  elected  by  the 
peojde,  and  were  required  two  at  a  time  to  serve  as  judges  in 
the  Court  of  General  Sessiona  for  the  city  and  county.  Tlic 
few  departments  in  existence  were  of  a  humble  kind,  and 
were  aided  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  them  by 
the  citizens.  There  was  a  superintendent  of  streets,  but  lie 
had  little  to  do  with  cleaning  them.  Every  occupant  of  a 
dwelling  house  or  other  building,  every  owner  of  a  vacant 
lot  on  any  paved  street,  must  twice  a  week,  from  April  to 
December,  scrape  and  sweep  the  pavement  before  his  prem- 
ises aa  far  as  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  must  gather  the  dirt 
in  a  heap,  and  on  it  must  place  the  aslies  and  rubbish  brought 
out  from  his  house  or  cellar.  The  city  was  r^ponsible  for 
nothing  but  the  removal  of  the  rubbish  and  the  sweeping  of 
paved  streeta  before  unoccupied  houses  at  the  oost  of  the 
owner.  Between  December  and  April  no  street-cleaning  was 
attempted,  and  the  sole  scavengers  became  the  hogB,  who  were 
Buffered  to  range  at  large  provided  they  had  rings  in  their 
noses. 

There  was  a  rude  sort  of  fire  department,  cnn.iiieting  of  tlie 
chief  engineer  and  his  asaisl-jinls.  of  the  firewardens,  and  the 
firemen,  hosemen,  hook -end-ladder  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
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drag  the  engines  to  the  burning  biiilding  and  attach  the  hose. 
Each  firewarden  was  assigned  to  a  particular  engine^  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  supply  of  water,  and  formed  the  citizens  in 
two  lines  stretching  from  his  engine  to  the  nearest  pump  or 
well.  Up  one  line  went  the  full  buckets;  down  the  other 
came  the  empty  ones.  These  buckets  belonged  to  the  citizens. 
Each  occupant  of  a  house  was  still  required  to  have  in  his 
front  hall  the  old-fashioned  leather  bucket  marked  with  his 
initials,  the  number  of  his  house,  and  the  name  of  his  street. 
If  his  house  had  three  or  less  fireplaces,  he  must  keep  one 
bucket;  three  to  six  fireplaces,  two  buckets;  six  to  nine  fire- 
places, four  buckets;  which  on  the  alarm  of  fire  he  must  put 
out  on  the  sidewalk  to  be  carried  off  by  the  first  passer-by. 
After  the  fire  had  been  extinguished  the  owner  must  seek  his 
property  at  the  City  Hall.  At  night  the  watch  cried  the  name 
of  the  street  in  which  the  burning  building  was,  and  every 
occupant  of  a  house  put  a  lighted  candle  in  his  window. 

The  peace  of  the  city  was  kept  in  the  day  by  the  constables, 
and  in  the  night  by  the  watch.  The  city  was  marked  out  into 
four  districts,  over  each  of  which  presided  two  "  captains  of 
the  night  watch."  One  served  every  other  night,  had  com- 
mand of  as  many  watchmen  as  the  Common  Council  saw  fit 
to  give  him,  assigned  the  men  to  their  "  rounds,'*  and  saw  that 
they  kept  sober  and  were  diligent. 

The  high  constable,  the  constables,  and  the  marshals  en- 
forced the  ordinances,  some  of  which  are  curious  enough  to 
be  mentioned.  In  the  crowded  part  of  the  city — that  south 
of  Grand  Street  on  the  east  side  and  Vestry  Street  on  the  west 
— ^no  horse  attached  to  a  carriage,  gig,  chaise,  or  coach  could 
be  driven  faster  than  "  slow  trot,"  and  must  turn  every  comer 
walking.  No  drayman  or  cartman  could  sit  on  his  wagon  un- 
less by  reason  of  old  age  a  special  dispensation  was  given  him 
by  the  aldermen.  He  must  walk  beside  his  horse.  No  team 
driven  tandem  could  go  faster  than  a  walk.  On  Sunday  drivers 
of  vehicles  and  horsemen  must  walk  very  slowly  past  churches 
and  places  of  worship  during  divine  service.  If  a  congregation 
pleased,  chains  could  be  hung  across  the  street  before  the  place 
of  worship  during  service,  and  all  passing  of  horses  and  car- 
riages stopped.  Nobody  could  fish  on  the  Lord's  Day;  nor  drive 
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nor  wade  a  Lorae  into  tie  waters  o£  either  river;  iior  deliver 
milk  between  nine  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon; 
nor  buy  nor  sell;  nor  bring  anything  into  nor  take  anything 
out  of  the  city. 

KestrictioDB  o£  this  aort  were  by  no  means  peculiar.  In- 
deed, there  wa3  little  in  the  city  government  of  New  York 
that  could  not  be  paralleled  in  that  of  Philadelphia.  There, 
too,  were  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  fifteen  aldermen,  and  select  and 
common  council.  The  people  elected  councila.  But  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  appointed  the  recorderand  the  alder- 
men to  hold  otBce  during  good  behavior,  and  the  councils 
each  year  elected  one  of  the  aldermen  to  serve  as  mayor.  Even 
in  the  selection  of  so  important  an  officer  as  the  constable  the 
people  had  little  to  say.  Annually  the  voters  of  each  ward 
were  required  to  elect  two  persons  fit  to  be  constables,  and  one 
of  them  must  W  appointed  to  the  office  by  the  mayor. 

In  Philadelphia,  as  in  New  York,  occupants  of  houses  must 
have  the  pavement  before  their  premises  swept  to  the  middle 
of  the  street  every  Friday  or  pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings.  Tlicse 
sweepings  the  city  would  remove;  hut  ashes,  mud,  shavings, 
or  refuse  not  arising  "  from  common  housekeeping  "  must  be 
removed  at  the  cost  of  the  housekeeper.  There,  too,  each  ten- 
ant must  have  fire  buckets  and  a  canvas  bag  hanging  in  hia 
hall,  and  must  lend  a  hand  in  the  estinguiahraent  of  fires. 
There,  too,  on  Sundays  the  streets  were  chained  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  churches  and  houses  of  public  worship.  There, 
too,  the  constables  preserved  the  peace  during  the  day  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  night  watch  and  his  men  guarded  the 
city  by  night. 

To  the  watch  belonged  the  care  of  the  oil,  wicks,  lamps, 
and  utensils  used  in  illuminating  the  streets,  and  tlie  duty  of 
lighting  the  lamps  each  night  at  sundown  and  keeping  them 
,  burning  till  dawn. 

As  far  back  as  1816  an  effort  was  made  to  introduce  gas, 
and  the  manufacture  of  what  was  called  carbonated  hydrogen 
was  begun  by  a  Dr.  Kugler,  Pealo  promptly  put  the  appara- 
tus in  his  museum,  and  informed  the  public  that  on  certain 
nights  the  hall  would  be  illuminated  with  "  gas-ligbtB  which 
will  bum  without  wick  or  oil."     The  managers  of  the  i 
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theatre  next  introduced  it  into  their  building  as  an  attraction. 
Finally,  a  citizen  put  one  of  Kugler's  gas  machines  in  his 
dwelling  house,  and  invited  councils  to  come  and  see  the  new 
light  A  committee  was  accordingly  sent,  and,  after  visiting 
Peale's  Museum,  the  theatre,  and  Mr.  Henry's  residence, 
recommended  that  a  standing  committee  on  gas-light  should 
be  appointed  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  new  invention  and 
report  from  time  to  time. 

The  public  having  satisfied  its  curiosity,  the  new  light 
shared  the  fate  of  the  velocipede  just  then  exhibited  in  the 
museum,  and  was  forgotten.  In  1820,  however,  attention 
was  again  drawn  to  gas  by  the  Masons,  who,  when  they  built 
their  new  hall,  lighted  it  with  Kugler's  carbonated  hydrogen. 
The  whole  neighborhood  complained  of  the  stench,  and  voted 
the  Lodge  Gas  Works  a  nuisance.  But  the  experiment  proved 
80  successful  that  in  1822  the  Masons  applied  to  councils  for 
leave  to  lay  pipes  in  the  streets  and  furnish  gas  to  such  as  were 
willing  to  bum  it.  The  petition  was  rejected.  Councils  had 
no  desire  to  encourage  an  innovation  so  dangerous,  so  offensive, 
and  one  likely  to  injure  the  business  of  candle  makers  and  oil- 
dealers. 

In  other  cities  the  friends  of  the  new  light  fared  better. 
Gas  as  a  means  of  street  lighting  was  adopted  by  Boston  in 
1822,  and  by  New  York  in  1823,  when  the  New  York  Gas- 
light Company  was  incorporated.  The  work  of  actual  intro- 
duction was  slow,  for  there  was  not  a  foimdry  in  the  country 
where  long  iron  pipes  were  cast,  and  every  foot  of  the  street 
main  was  brought  from  England. 

An  exhibition  of  Kugler's  gas  at  Peale's  Museum  in  Balti- 
more in  1816  led  to  the  formation  of  a  gas-light  company  in 
that  city  in  1817.  There  also  the  process  of  pipe-laying  was 
slow,  so  that  1820  came  before  the  company  began  business 
with  three  customers. 

Now  that  Philadelphia  had  fallen  behind  her  sister  cities 
in  enterprise,  another  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  gas,  and 
in  1825  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  Philadelphia  Gas-Light  Com- 
pany and  give  it  power  to  lay  pipes  in  the  streets  and  furnish 
gas  was  reported  in  the  Legislature.  But  again  public  preju- 
dice defeated  the  scheme.    Gas  was  denoimced  as  an  unsafe. 
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unsure  means  of  illuiniuatioii ;  its  manufacture  was  (Ie3i;ribe4 
as  a  nuisance,  and  its  use  cited  as  one  of  the  follies  of  the  age. 
Common  lamps  were  good  enough.*  Two  years  later,  when 
the  matter  was  once  more  before  the  public,  the  struggle 
waxed  hotter.  Some  one  said  that  if  gas  was  used  to  light  the 
streets  crime  would  be  lessened.  This  was  scoffed  at,  and  the 
public  was  reminde<l  that  a  burglar  with  a  spade  could  in  a 
few  minutes  destroy  a  gas  main  and  leave  whole  squares  in 
darkness.  A  burglar,  it  was  answered,  can  blow  out  tlie 
lamps  and  leave  whole  squares  in  darkness.  The  night  watch, 
was  the  rt'ply.  can  relight  a  lamp,  but  not  a  gas-jet  when  the 
main  is  cut.  When  gas,  said  another,  was  tested  in  1820,  and 
the  Masons  built  works  in  the  rear  of  their  hall,  the  stench 
tainted  provisions  and  sickened  whole  familiea,  and  drove 
people  from  Pcale's  Museum.  Peale  denied  the  statement, 
and  asserted  that  when  his  mnseiim  was  illuminated  with  gas 
the  cost  was  least,  the  attendance  greatest,  and  his  income 
doubled.!  The  application  was  rejected  by  councils,  and 
Philadelphia  was  without  gas  till  1837. 

Much  the  same  difficulty  attended  the  introduction  of  a 
new  fuel  destined  in  time  to  increase  the  comforts  of  life, 
facilitate  the  use  of  steam,  and  revolutionize  manufactures. 
That  anthracite  coal  abounded  in  Pennsylvania  had  been 
known  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  as  early  as  1T02  a  tract 
of  land  was  purchased  in  Lehigh  County  at  a  place  where  the 
coal  cropped  out  and  could  be  quarried  at  the  surface,  and  the 
Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company  was  formed,  and  the  vein  opened. 
Like  scores  of  otlier  enterprises  called  into  existence  by  the 
revival  of  confidence  and  the  good  times  that  followed  the 
establishment  of  Government  under  the  Constitution,  the 
Lehigh  company  was  far  in  advance  of  the  ideas  of  the  people 
and  the  conditions  of  the  day.  There  was  no  market,  and  no 
way  to  get  to  market  had  one  existed.  The  company,  liowerer, 
built  a  road  from  its  mine  to  a  landing  on  the  river  nine  miles 
away,  and  when  the  water  was  high  enough  sent  its  first  ship- 
ment to  Philadelphia.     But  to  a  people  who  had  wood  in 
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plent jy  and  whose  stoves  and  fireplaces  were  suited  to  its  use, 
the  new  fuel  seemed  unnecessary,  and  the  experiment  failed 
completely.  At  last,  in  1798,  a  navigation  company  was 
organized  to  clear  the  Lehigh  of  obstructions,  and,  as  one 
hindrance  was  about  to  be  removed,  interest  in  the  mine  re- 
vived, and  the  Lehigh  company  leased  its  property  to  several 
men,  who  in  their  turn  gave  up  the  enterprise  as  hopeless  till  the 
war  with  Great  Britain  and  the  blockade  of  the  coast  made 
Virginia  coal  scarce,  and  turned  the  attention  of  a  wire-making 
firm  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill  to  the  possibility  of  using 
the  stone  coal  of  Pennsylvania.  Then  for  the  third  time  the 
attempt  was  made,  and  five  ark  loads  were  started  from  Mauch 
Chunk.  Three  were  wrecked  on  the  way;  two  reached  the 
city  in  safety,  and  were  sold  at  twenty-one  dollars  a  ton  to  the 
wire-makers,  who  then  had  before  them  the  task  of  discovering 
how  the  coal  should  be  ignited.  Failure  attended  every  effort 
till,  at  the  close  of  a  whole  night  spent  in  the  attempt  to 
light  a  fire  in  the  furnace,  the  workmen  shut  the  door  and 
started  for  home  in  disgust.  One  of  them,  however,  left  his 
coat,  and  on  returning  a  little  later  to  get  it  was  astonished 
to  find  the  coal  burning  «brightly  and  the  furnace  red  hot. 
The  problem  of  the  draught  was  solved,  and  the  way  opened  for 
the  development  of  the  coal  and  iron  industries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Thenceforth  anthracite  was  brought  down  in  wagons, 
and  in  1819  was  advertised  for  sale  in  Philadelphia  at  eight 
dollars  and  forty  cents  a  long  ton.  Meantime  the  Lehigh 
Navigation  Company  was  chartered,  a  new  coal  company  was 
organized,  and  in  1820  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons  of 
anthracite  reached  Philadelphia.  Two  new  industries — grate- 
making  and  grate-setting — ^now  sprang  up,  and  so  increased 
the  use  of  the  new  fuel  that  by  1825  demands  were  made  that 
householders  must  be  forbidden  to  throw  their  coal  ashes  into 
streets  to  be  blown  into  the  eyes  and  mouths  of  pedestrians 
by  every  passing  gust. 

In  New  York  the  prospect  of  a  great  consumption  of  coal 
seemed  so  good  that  the  New  York  Schuylkill  Company  was 
formed,  and  a  small  quantity  offered  at  eight  dollars  and  a  half 
a  ton.  At  first  it  went  off  slowly,  as  householders  were  loath 
to  undergo  the  expense  of  replacing  andirons  with  grates.    The 
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company  tliereupon  gave  grates  to  such  con&uniers  as  " 
wilting  to  be  beholden  to  it,  and  then,  the  economy  of  coal 
Laving  been  proved,  the  sale  was  rapid,  and  the  demand  ao 
great  that  at  one  time  four  thousand  tons  were  stored  in  the 
city,  and  made,  it  was  boastfully  said,  the  largest  coal  heap 
in  the  United  States. 

To  New  Yorkers  the  new  fuel  was  most  welcome,  for  the 
price  of  wood  was  rising  because  of  the  quantity  consumed 
by  the  steamboats.  Thirteen  that  plied  on  the  Hudson  burned 
sixteen  hundred  cords  a  week.  The  ferry-boats  used  fourteen 
hundred  more,  making  a  total  of  three  thousand  cords  per 
week,  or  one  hundred  thousand  for  the  eight  months  the  river 
was  open.  Each  steamer  on  the  Sound  consumed  sixty  cords 
a  trip,  and,  though  all  the  immense  quantity  required  for  the 
purposes  of  transportation  on  river,  bay,  and  Sound  was  not 
furnished  by  New  York  city,  so  much  came  from  it  that  fuel 
had  grown  to  be  a  heavy  item  in  household  expenses. 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  destroyed  the  monopoly 
so  long  held  by  the  Fulton-Livingston  Company,  and  had 
opened  the  waters  around  New  York  to  all  vessels  moved  by 
steam  no  matter  to  whom  they  belonged,  a  sharp  competitioii 
had  resulted,  and  a  fuel  more  economical  tlian  wood  was  needed 
by  the  steamboat  companies.  jVlreatly  the  effect  of  competi- 
tion was  risible.  The  fare  to  Providence  had  fallen  to  three 
dollars,  and  to  Albany  to  a  dollar,  and  on  one  line  to  seventy- 
five  cents,  provided  no  meals  were  furnished.  The  old  Fulton 
Company  met  this  by  placing  on  their  route  a  "  safety  barge," 
which  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  remarkable  improvements  of 
the  day.  The  Ijdy  Clinton,  as  the  barge  was  named,  was  a 
vessel  of  two  hundreil  tons,  with  neither  sails  nor  steam  nor 
any  means  of  propulsion,  and  was  nsed  exclusively  for  the 
transportation  of  poseengCTs.  Within  was  a  spacious  dining 
room  ninety  feet  long,  a  deck  cabin  for  ladies,  state-rooms,  a 
reading-room,  and  over  all  a  promenade  deck  one  hundred  feet 
long  shaded  by  an  awning  and  pro%-ided  with  comfortable 
settees.  As  the  barge  had  no  means  of  locomotion,  it  wm 
towed  by  the  Commerce,  one  of  the  regular  steamers  of  the 
line,  and  made  the  trip  to  Albany  twice  a  week  in  sixteen 
hours.    Paseengerg,  said  the  advertisement,  on  the  safety  hargi 
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will  not  be  exposed  in  the  least  to  any  accident  which  may 
happen  by  reason  of  fire  or  steam  on  board  the  steamboat. 
The  noise  of  the  machinery,  the  trembling  of  the  vessel,  the 
heat  from  the  boilers,  the  furnace,  and  the  kitchen — in  short, 
everything  which  may  be  considered  unpleasant  or  dangerous 
on  a  steamboat  are  wholly  wanting  on  the  barge. '^  Success 
attended  the  venture  from  the  start,  and  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible a  companion,  the  Lady  Van  Eensselaer,  was  put  on  the 
route. 

A  journey  northward  by  daylight  on  such  a  vessel  was 
indeed  a  pleasure,  for  along  no  other  river  in  all  the  land  could 
be  found  scenery  so  magnificent  and  places  of  such  historic 
interest  These — as  the  Commerce,  pouring  forth  great  clouds 
of  smoke  and  cinders  from  its  tall  stack,  crept  northward  at 
a  speed  which  would  now  be  thought  insufferably  slow,  with 
the  Lady  Clinton  tugging  at  the  long  hawser  in  the  stem — 
some  self-appointed  cicerone  was  sure  to  point  out  to  the  trav- 
eller. Now  it  was  the  spot  on  the  west  bank,  where  Hamilton 
fell  in  the  ever-memorable  duel  with  Burr;  now  Harlem 
Heights;  now  Fort  Lee,  on  the  summit  of  the  Palisades,  or 
Fort  Washington,  on  the  east  bank,  places  famous  as  the  scenes 
of  gallant  fights  in  the  war  for  independence;  now  the  beauty 
of  the  Palisades,  rising  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  river  and 
stretching  away  northward  for  twenty  miles  a  solid  wall  of 
rock  to  Tappan  Bay,  where  near  the  little  village  of  Tappan 
had  once  been  the  grave  of  Major  Andre.  As  the  boats  sped 
on  across  Tappan  Bay  and  Haverstraw  Bay  to  Stony  Point  and 
West  Point,  the  story  of  Arnold  and  Andr6  and  the  great  con- 
spiracy was  retold  in  all  its  detail.  At  Catskill  village  a  land- 
ing was  always  made  for  the  accommodation  in  summer  of 
passengers  bound  for  Pine  Orchard,  a  "  resort  of  fashion  "  on 
the  mountain  side,  where  the  Catskill  Mountain  Association 
had  built  a  fine  hotel  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Hudson 
for  sixty  miles  around.  Long  before  Catskill  village  was 
reached  night  had  come  on,  and  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  were 
visible  when  the  Lady  Clinton  made  fast  to  the  dock  at 
Albany,  where  the  travellers  scattered,  and  took  passage  on 

*  Albanj  Argus,  August  9, 1S2S. 

YOL,  v.— 10 
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some  of  the  thirteen  stage  Hues  which  ran  out  of  the  city  in 
as  many  directions. 

Albany  was  now  a  city  of  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  in  commercial  and  industrial  importance  was  second  to 
no  other  in  the  State  save  New  York.  Her  streets  were 
crowded  with  emigrants  gathered  from  every  part  of  the  East 
and  bound  for  the  growing  towns  of  the  West.  Now  that  the 
Erie  Canal  was  open  and  in  use,  the  canal  boats,  steamboats, 
sloops,  and  schooners  that  clustered  around  her  wharves  made 
an  array  of  water  craft  which  in  number  and  tonnage  could 
not  be  equalled  by  any  seaport  in  the  Union.  No  event  in  the 
history  of  the  State  surpassed  in  lasting  importance  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal.  After  eight  years  of  iiei-sistent  labor, 
"  the  big  ditch,"  so  constantly  the  subject  of  ridicule,  was  fin- 
ished, and  in  June  the  gates  at  Black  Rock  were  opened  and 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  for  the  first  time  were  admitted  into 
the  western  division.  Later  in  the  month  the  capstone  of  that 
splendid  chain  of  locks  at  Lockport  was  laid  with  masonic 
ceremonies,  but  it  was  not  till  October  that  the  canal  from  end 
to  end  was  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

The  celebration  of  the  opening  Ix^an  at  Buffalo,  where, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  month,  a  procession  of  citizens  and 
militia  escorted  the  orator  and  the  invited  guests  to  a  gayly 
decorated  fleet  lying  in  wait  on  the  canal.  On  the  Seneca 
Chief,  which  headed  the  line,  were  two  painted  kega  full  of 
water  from  Lake  Erie.  Behind  it  were  the  Superior,  the 
Commodore  Perry,  the  Buffalo,  and  the  Lion  of  the  West, 
8  veritable  Noah's  ark,  containing  a  bear,  two  eaglos,  two 
fawns,  two  Indian  boys,  birds,  and  fish— all  tyi)ical  of  the 
products  of  the  West  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man. 
When  the  address  had  been  made  the  signal  was  given,  and 
the  Seneca  Chief,  drawn  by  four  gray  horses,  started  eastward 
on  a  most  memorable  journey.  As  the  fleet  moved  slowly 
along  the  canal,  saluted  by  mueic,  musketry,  and  the  cheers  of 
the  crowd  on  the  bank,  the  news  was  carried  to  the  nietropolb 
by  the  reports  of  a  continuous  line  of  cannon  placed  along  the 
canal  to  A11>any  and  down  the  Hndson  to  New  York.  When 
the  last  gun  was  fired  at  the  Battery,  the  forts  in  the  harbor 
returned  the  salute,  and  the  news  that  New  York  had  hea 
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the  tidings  was  sent  back  to  Buffalo  by  a  second  cannonade. 
The  progress  of  the  little  fleet  was  one  continuous  ovation,  as 
town  after  town  along  the  route  vied  with  each  other  in  mani- 
festations of  delight.  From  Albany  an  escort  of  gayly  dressed 
steamboats  accompanied  the  fleet  down  the  river  to  New  York, 
where  the  entire  population,  increased  by  thirty  thousand 
strangers,  turned  out  to  receive  it,  and  whence  thousands, 
boarding  every  kind  of  craft,  went  down  the  bay  to  Sandy 
Hook.  There  Governor  Clinton,  lifting  the  kegs  from  the 
deck  of  the  Seneca  Chief,  poured  their  contents  into  the  sea, 
saying  as  he  did  so:  '^  This  solemnity  at  this  place,  on  the  first 
arrival  of  vessels  from  Lake  Erie,  is  intended  to  indicate  and 
commemorate  the  navigable  communication  which  has  been 
accomplished  between  our  Mediterranean  Seas  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  in  about  eight  years,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  by  the  public  spirit  and  energy 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  may  the  God  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  smile  propitiously  on  this  work  and 
render  it  subservient  to  the  best  interests  oi  the  human  race." 

This  ceremony  over  and  a  grand  salute  fired,  the  boats 
returned  to  the  city,  where  a  fine  industrial  parade,  to  which 
each  trade  society  furnished  a  float  with  artisans  at  work, 
closed  the  day.  At  night  there  were  balls,  parties,  dinners, 
and  illuminations. 

The  canal  thus  opened  to  the  world,  which  was,  in  truth, 
little  more  than  a  large  ditch,  for  it  was  but  four  feet  deep 
and  forty  feet  wide,  was  connected  with  the  Hudson  by  a  basin 
made  by  inclosing  a  part  of  the  river  between  the  shore  and 
a  pier  forty-three  himdred  feet  long.  From  this  basin  the 
canal  passes  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  which  it  follows  to  Schenectady.  This 
part  was  used  solely  by  freight  boats.  No  canal  packet,  as 
the  passenger  boats  were  termed,  ever  came  east  of  Schenectady, 
because  of  the  many  locks  between  it  and  the  Hudson.  Trav- 
ellers bound  west  by  water  were  carried  by  stage  from  Albany 
to  Givens's  Hotel,  which  stood  a  few  rods  from  the  canal  in 
Schenectady.  Shortly  before  eight  in  the  morning  and  seven 
in  the  evening  two  blasts  on  a  horn  would  give  notice  that  the 
Buffalo  packet  was  about  to  start,  whereupon  the  west-bound 
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travellers  would  hurry  from  the  hotel  and  board  a  vessel  oot 
unlike  a  Noah's  ark.  The  hull  waa  eighty  feet  long  by  eleven 
feet  wide,  and  carried  on  its  deck  a  long,  low  bouse  with  a  flat 
roof  and  sloping  aides,  which  were  pierced  by  a  continuotia  row 
of  windows  provided  with  green  blinds  and  red  curtains.  At 
tho  forward  end  was  a  room  six  feet  long  containing  four 
berths,  and  called  the  "  Ladies'  Dreeing  Room."  Behind  it 
waa  a  room  thirty-six  feet  long,  which  was  used  as  a  cabin 
and  dining-room  by  day  and  a  bedroom  by  night.  Precisely 
at  nine  o'clock  the  steward  and  hia  helpers  would  appear 
loaded  down  with  adjustable  berths,  sheets,  pillowa,  mattresses, 
curtains,  and  in  a  little  time  the  cabin  would  resemble  the 
interior  of  a  modern  sleeping  car.  Each  berth  was  a  narrow 
wooden  frame  with  a  strip  of  canvas  nailed  over  it,  and  was 
held  in  place  by  two  iron  rods  which  projected  from  one  aide 
and  fitted  into  two  holes  in  the  wall  of  the  cabin,  and  by  two 
ropes  attached  to  the  other  side  of  the  frame  and  made  fast 
to  rings  in  the  ceiling.  In  this  manner  the  berths  were  sus- 
pended in  tiers  of  three,  one  over  the  other,  along  the  two 
walls  of  the  cabin,  making  thirty-six  in  all,  with  curtains  hung 
before  them.  If  more  than  four  women  were  on  board,  end 
there  usually  were,  one  or  two  tiers  in  front  of  the  "  Ladies' 
Dressing  Room  "  were  cut  off  for  tlieir  use  by  an  opaque 
curtain.  When  the  passengers  outnumbered  the  berths,  the 
men  slept  on  the  dining  table  or  the  floor. 

Behind  the  cabin  was  the  bar,  and  in  the  rear  of  this  was 
the  kitchen,  always  i)resided  over  by  a  negro  cook. 

When  the  weather  was  fine,  the  travellers  gathered  on  the 
roof,  reading,  sewing,  talking,  and  playing  cards,  till  the 
helmsman  would  shout,  "  Bridge!  bridge!  "  when  tlie  assem- 
bled company  would  rush  headlong  down  the  steps  and  into 
the  cabin,  to  come  forth  once  more  when  the  bridge  had  bern 
passed.  To  walk  on  the  roof,  if  the  packet  was  crowded,  was 
not  possible.  It  was  the  custom,  therefore,  to  jump  ashore  as 
the  boat  rubbed  along  the  bank,  and  walk  on  the  towpath  till 
a  bri'ige  was  reached,  and  then  jump  on  board  as  the  boat 
glided  from  beneath. 

Three  horses,  walking  one  liefore  the  other,  dragged  the 
boat  four  miles  an  hour,  and  by  dint  of  relays  every  eight 
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miles  Utica  was  reached  in  just  twenty-four  hours.  Accord- 
ing to  the  inscription  on  the  china  plates  of  the  packet  boats^ 
Utica,  the  site  of  which  thirty  years  before  was  a  wilderness, 
was  then  '^  inferior  to  none  in  the  western  section  of  the  State 
in  population,  wealth,  commercial  enterprise,  active  industry, 
and  civil  improvements."  At  this  thriving  town  other  packets 
were  taken  to  Lockport,  whence  passengers  bound  for  Niagara 
went  by  stage  to  the  Falls.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  from 
Schenectady  the  jaded  traveller  reached  Buffalo,  three  him- 
dred  and  sixty-three  miles  by  canal  from  Albany.  The  debt 
entailed  on  the  State  by  this  noble  work,  and  by  another  join- 
ing Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  was  a  trifle  under  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  carrying  an  annual  interest  of  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  thousand,  to  meet  which  the  State  had 
pledged  a  duty  on  salt  and  sales  at  auction.*^  But,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  most  eager  advocates  of  inland  navigation, 
before  the  canal  was  finished  the  tolls  began  to  exceed  the 
interest  charges.  In  1825  five  hundred  thousand,  and  in  1826 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  were  paid  in 
tolls.  Fifty  boats  starting  westward  from  Albany  day  after 
day  was  no  uncommon  sight.  During  1826  nineteen  thou- 
sand boats  and  rafts  passed  West  Troy  on  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  Canals.  The  new  business  created  by  this  immense 
movement  of  freight  cannot  be  estimated.  Before  the  Cham- 
plain  Canal  was  opened  there  were  but  twenty  vessels  on  the 
lake.  In  1826  there  were  two  hundred  and  eighteen  bringing 
timber,  staves,  shingles,  boards,  potashes,  and  giving  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  men  in  navigation,  shipbuilding,  and 
lumbering.  Bochester  became  a  flour-milling  centre,  and 
turned  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels  a  year. 
Even  Ohio  felt  the  impetus,  and  boats  loaded  with  pig-iron 

*  Qowenm  Clinton,  In  his  message  In  1826,  stated  that  the  debt  created  by 
the  Srie  and  Champlain  Canals  was  $7,944,770.90,  on  which  the  interest  was 
$427,678.58,  and  that  the  fond  available  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt  was : 

Tolls $771,78010 

Anetion  duties 200,787  81 

8ah  duties 77,406  88 

Other  soureei. 7,685  19 

Total $1,067,568  48 
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from  MadisoQ  County  were  seen  in  the  basin  at  Albany. 
Orders  for  cherry  boards  and  dressed  lumber  were  received 
at  Buffalo  from  Hartford  and  from  dealers  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  warehouses  along  the  canal  bank  at  Buffalo  were  filled 
with  the  products  of  the  East  and  the  West;  with  wheat,  grain, 
lomber,  posts  and  rails,  whiskey,  fur  and  peltry  bound  for  the 
markets  of  the  Atlantic,  and  with  salt,  furniture,  and  mer- 
chandise bound  for  the  West. 

To  the  people  of  the  West  the  opening  of  the  canal  was 
productive  of  vast  benefit.  Said  a  Columbus  newspaper: 
"  It  takes  thirty  days  and  costs  five  dollars  a  hundred 
pounds  to  transport  goods  from  Philadelphia  to  this  city;  but 
the  same  articles  may  be  brought  in  twenty  days  from  New 
York  by  the  Hudson  and  the  canal  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars 
and  a  half  a  hundred.  Supposing  our  merchants  to  import 
on  an  average  five  tons  twice  a  year;  this  means  a  saving  to 
each  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  dollars."  It  meant,  indeed, 
far  more:  it  meant  lower  prices,  more  buyers,  a  wider-spread 
market,  increased  comfort  for  the  settlers  in  the  new  States, 
and,  what  was  of  equal  importance,  an  impetus  to  internal 
improvements  which  should  open  up  regions  into  which  even 
the  frontiersman  would  not  go. 

As  section  after  section  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  finished 
and  opened  to  travel,  and  the  day  of  its  completion  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  a  mania  for  internal  improvements  swept  over  the 
commercial  States,  and  one  by  one  many  of  the  long-discusaed 
projects  began  to  take  shape.  On  July  fourth  ground  was 
broken  in  Ohio  for  a  canal  to  joiu  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio 
river.  A  fortnight  later  a  goodly  company  from  the  counties 
of  Ulster.  Sullivan,  and  Orange  in  New  York  assembled  at  the 
summit  level  of  the  lielaware  and  HudBon  Canal,  and  with 
music,  prayers,  and  speeches  beheld  the  beginning  of  that  great 
work."  The  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  was  well  under  way; 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  was  about  to  be  commenced;  while 
plans  were  oh  foot  for  canals  to  join  New  Haven  and  North- 
ampton, Providence  and  Worcester,  Boston  with  the  Connecti- 
cut river,  and  Long  Island  Sound  with  Montreal  by  way  of  the 


•  illwn;  JLi^ui,  Jalf  36, 1816. 
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valley  of  the  Connecticut  river,  Vermont,  and  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog.  Indeed,  early  in  1826  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  towns  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  met  at  Con- 
cord to  consider  the  expediency  of  such  an  enterprise.*  Massa- 
chusetts, alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  diversion  of  her  trade  to 
New  York,  had  already  appointed  a  commission  to  examine 
,  into  the  possibility  of  cutting  a  canal  from  Boston  harbor  to  the 
Hudson,  that  she  might  tap  the  great  western  trade  on  its  way 
down  to  New  York.f  In  a  message  on  the  subject,  the  Gov- 
ernor told  the  General  Court  that  trade  was  passing  from 
Boston.  The  cheapness  of  transportation  from  Albany  to  New 
York,  and  the  abimdant  and  variously  supplied  market  at  the 
basin  of  the  Erie  Canal,  had  drawn  west,  he  said,  the  produce 
of  the  green  hills  of  Berkshire  and  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Housatonic  If  the  navigation  of  the  Connecticut  were  im- 
proved as  proposed,  the  produce  of  that  valley  would  go  to 
enrich  a  seaport  of  Connecticut,  while  the  Blackstone  Canal, 
joining  Worcester  and  Providence,  would  open  a  new  way 
from 'the  interior  of  Massachusetts  to  the  coast  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  all  the  trade  of  western  and  central  Massachusetts 
would  be  taken  from  Boston.  Land  transportation  from  Bos- 
ton to  Worcester  or  Providence  then  cost  ten  dollars  a  ton; 
but  by  the  canal  a  ton  of  freight  could  be  hauled  from  Worces- 
ter to  Providence  for  three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents. 

Philadelphia  was  in  much  the  same  condition  as  Boston. 
Her  western  trade  was  seriously  threatened.  The  day  seemed 
at  hand  when  articles  of  her  own  manufacture  would  be  sent 
by  sloop  to  Albany  and  by  canal  to  the  West,  when  she  would 
be  outstripped  by  cities  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  would 
find  herself  surpassed  in  trade  and  manufactures  by  Pittsburg. 
If  the  great  western  carrying  trade — an  industry  to  which  the 
interior  of  the  State  owed  no  small  part  of  its  prosperity — was 
not  to  be  taken  away  by  New  York,  a  short  and  cheap  route 
to  the  Ohio  river  must  be  opened,  and  opened  quickly. 

Thus  impelled  by  necessity,  the  community  went  seri- 
ously to  work  on  the  problem  before  it,  and  was  soon  engaged 


♦  New  England  Palladiam,  January  18, 182C. 
t  Ibid.,  January  8,  1826. 
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in  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  railroads  and  canals, 
far  back  as  1811,  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  a  man  who  richly 
deserves  to  be  called  the  father  of  the  American  railroad,  ap- 
plied to  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  for  a  railroad  charter. 
None  was  granted,  and  the  following  year  he  turned  to  New 
York,  where  the  Erie  Canal  Commissioners  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed, and  by  means  of  a  memoir,  with  plans  and  cstimatea, 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  commission  to  build  a  railroad 
aud  uot  a  canal  across  the  State  to  Buffalo.*  Again  he  failed, 
but  the  events  of  the  next  few  years  greatly  changed  public 
opinion.  War  with  Great  Britain  destroyed  the  coastwise 
commerce,  and  developed  an  enormous  inland-carrying  trade. 
The  sight  of  thousands  of  wagons  hurrying  across  New  Jer- 
sey with  military  stores  and  ammunition;  the  sight  of  great 
fleets  of  "  the  ox-marine  "  f  scudding  along  between  New 
York  and  Trenton;  the  report  that  two  million  doUais  had 
been  paid  during  the  war  for  the  cartage  of  goods,  wares,  and 
produce  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  convinced 
JerseyniBn  that  a  highway  of  transportation  was  really  needed 
across  their  State.  When,  thereforcj  Stevens  again  applied  to 
the  Legislature,  be  met  with  no  difficulty  in  securing,  in  1815, 
the  first  railroad  charter  ever  granted  in  the  New  World.^ 
His  road  was  to  join  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  rivers,  and 
serve  to  connect  the  steamboat  lines  from  Philadelphia  to  Bor- 
dentown  with  th(»e  from  New  Brunswick  to  New  York.  But 
the  project  was  far  ahead  of  the  times;  the  money  wherewith 
to  build  it  could  not  be  secured,  and  Stevens  was  again  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  moving  vehicles 
by  steam  on  a  railway  was  taking  root,  and  in  1819  another 
projector  yet  more  advanced  applied  to  Congress  for  aid  with 
which  to  test  the  utility  of  his  invention,*  He  had,  be  said, 
devised  in  theory  a  way  of  moving  wheeled  carriages  by  steam 


■  DocumenU  Tending  (o  Prore  tbe  Superior  AdTanUges  of  Rsilwsj  and  Sleaa 
Carriiigi>s  oTcr  Cuul  NaTlgatlon.     Non  York.  1811 

t  nistorr  of  the  People  of  the  Doited  Puti^  toI.  It,  pp.  2S(V-221. 

]  La>s  of  Sew  Jenrj,  Thliij-ninlh  Sewion,  Secood  Sitting,  Euiute  4S,  ISIS. 

'  Tbis  man  van  Bonjunlo  Dearborn,  of  Bocton.  'Rii  nenioriil  was  proMntcd 
to  tbe  llouae  of  Rq>ivBanUtlToi  Febniarr  IS.  1819.  Joiimal  at  the  Hoiua  ol 
Bif>rtaeaUlt«(«,  Flflmnth  Congr«M,  BeconJ  SessSon,  p.  U8. 
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on  level  railroads  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  three  minutes^  and 
of  using  vehicles  so  large  that  passengers  might  walk  in  them 
without  stooping,  and  be  furnished  with  accommodations  for 
taking  their  meals  and  their  rest  during  the  passage,  as  in 
packets.*  The  boldness  of  his  aims  marked  him  out  as  a 
dreamer  on  whom  practical  congressmen  were  not  disposed  to 
waste  either  time  and  money,  and,  with  the  reference  of  the 
memorial  to  the  proper  committee,  Dearborn  and  his  railway 
were  forgotten. 

^  Stevens  meanwhile  had  not  lost  heart.  After  failing  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  he  turned  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
addressed  a  letter  f  on  railroads  to  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
who  sent  it  to  Councils,  a  body  which  manifested  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  matter.  With  business  men,  however, 
he  fared  better.  To  them  the  situation  was  serious.  The  New 
York  canal  was  well  under  way.  The  appearance  of  the  steam- 
boat on  the  Mississippi  put  it  within  the  power  of  the  West  to 
ignore  the  East,  and  trade  directly  with  the  world  through 
New  Orleans.  If  western  trade  was  to  be  held  against  such 
competition,  some  cheap  means  of  transportation  to  Pittsburg 
must  be  opened,  and  this  the  railroad  seemed  likely  to  furnish. 
It  was  not  so  costly  as  a  turnpike;  it  would  not  freeze  in  win- 
ter, as  did  the  water  in  the  canals.  Some  men  of  means  and 
prominence  were  persuaded  to  give  the  enterprise  a  trial,  and: 
in  December,  1822,  Stevens  and  his  friends  applied  to  the 
Legislature  for  a  charter.  To  have  attempted  to  build  a  rail- 
road across  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  Delaware  to 
the  Ohio  would  have  been  rash  in  the  extreme.  Half  the  dis- 
tance was  all  they  thought  of  covering,  and,  as  there  were  good 
pikes  from  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg  and  a  canal  almost  com- 
pleted from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Susquehanna,  the  proposed 
railroad  was  to  begin  at  Harrisburg  and  end  at  Pittsburg.  The 
House  of  Eepresentatives,  however,  would  not  hear  of  this. 

*  **  For  obtainfaig  these  results,  he  relies  on  carriages  propelled  by  ftteam,  on 
level  railroads,  and  contemplates  that  thej  be  furnished  with  accommodation  for 
pasicnfinni  to  take  their  meals  and  their  rest  during  the  passage,  as  in  packets ; 
thai  thflj  be  snfBdently  high  for  persons  to  walk  in  without  stooping,  and  so 
eapadoos  as  to  aeoommodate  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  passengers,  with  their  bag- 
."  t  Jan'»*»7  5,  1821. 
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Tlie  valuable  trade  of  the  Susquehanna  valley,  despite  t 
pikes  and  canals,  was  flowing  steadily  to  Baltimore,  and,  in 
hope  of  diverting  it  to  Philadelphia,  the  House  insisted  that 
the  railroad  should  ejitend  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  a 
town  on  the  Susquehanna,  twenty-seven  miles  south  of  Harris- 
burg,  and  carried  their  point.* 

The  preamble  of  the  act  of  incorporation  8et«  forth  that 
John  Stevens  had  memorialized  the  Legislature  for  authority 
to  build  a  railroad;  that  he  had  made  many  discoveries  and 
improvements  in  the  manner  of  building  such  highways;  and 
that  it  was  because  of  such  improvements  that  the  privileges 
asked  for  were  granted.  Some  of  these  privileges  now  seem 
curious  enough.  The  charter  was  to  be  in  force  for  ten  years; 
the  rails  were  to  cross  all  pikes  and  roads  on  causeways;  and 
the  company  might  charge  seven  cents  a  ton  per  mile  on 
freight  moving  westward  and  half  that  sum  on  freight  bound 
east. 

With  the  granting  of  the  charter  the  enterprise  came  to 
a  standstill.  The  community  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  what 
was  meant  by  a  railroad.  Indeed,  when  a  correspondent  of 
one  of  the  newspapers  asked,  "  ^Vhat  is  a  railroad?  "  the  editor 
answered,  "  Perhaps  some  other  correspondent  can  tell."  No- 
body did  tell,f  and  the  public  remained  unenlightened  till  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  for  tlie  Promotion  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment within  the  Commonwealth  published  such  information 
as  it  could  gather  concerning  railroads  in  Great  Britain.  A 
committee  of  the  society  took  the  pains  to  explain  that  it  had 
purchased  treatises  and  essays  on  the  subject,  and  had  con- 
sulted well-informed  individuals,  only  to  find  that,  while  many 
valuable  facts  were  obtained,  no  connected  view  could  be 
given.  The  society,  therefore,  had  determined  to  send  an 
agent  to  Europe  to  inspect  and  report  on  the  railroads  then 
in  use,  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  public  to  understand  on© 
of  the  most  valuable  internal  improvements  of  the  day,  and 
in  the  meantime  to  call  attention  to  the  best  deecription  tliat 

*  Jounwl  or  the  Senate,  ISiS-'Sg.  Joani>t  of  the  Boum  of  B«pr«MauiiT«*, 
]SS»-'88.     Uwf  ut  PeaniylTuiJi.  Chapter  CXLVln,  IBSS. 

t  In  the  CntttKl  Slates  Gvietle  for  April  30,  18S3,  ia  a  long  Article  indoning 
tbe  pnpoaed  nlltvad,  bat  no  deacription. 
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had  come  to  hand.'^  Accompanying  the  text  were  cuts  show- 
ing plans  and  cross  sections  of  the  rails  and  road-bed. 

The  information  thus  given  to  the  public  was  immediately 
increased.  Some  one  in  Baltimore  wrote  two  papers  on  the 
construction  of  railroads^  and  the  manner  of  drawing  wagons 
along  them  by  steam  locomotives^f  and  deposited  a  model  of 
a  track  with  locomotive  and  cars  in  the  Exchange  Beading 
Booms.  Somebody  in  Philadelphia  published  a  series  of  essays 
on  Bailways,  Beads,  and  Canals.:]:  The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Internal  Improvements  printed  the  report  of  its 
agent,  strongly  indorsing  railroads* — a  report  which  the 
friends  of  canals  made  haste  to  attack  and  refute,  only  to  be 
in  turn  answered.  In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  one  public 
meeting  was  held  at  Philadelphia  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  building  a  railway  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware, 
and  another  to  discuss  the  project  of  joining  the  two  rivers 
near  the  city  by  a  canal.  Each  approved  its  own  scheme,  and 
each  instructed  a  committee  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates 
of  cost. 

Such  part  of  the  community  as  took  any  interest  in  the 
commercial  and  industrial  welfare  of  the  State  was  thus  rent 
into  two  opposing  factions — ^the  friends  and  advocates  of 
canals  and  the  friends  and  advocates  of  railroads.  For  the 
time  being  the  victory  was  with  the  friends  of  canals.  Forced 
on  by  public  feeling,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1824, 
empowered  the  Governor  to  appoint  three  commissioners  to 
explore  a  route  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Ohio.  The  result  of 
the  exploration  was  a  recommendation  that  the  Alleghany 
.  and  the  Conemaugh  rivers  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Juniata  on  the  east  side,  should 

*  Abstract  of  a  review  of  the  plans  submitted  to  the  Highland  Sodety,  Edin- 
bmgb,  for  the  premium  or  award  of  a  piece  of  plate,  valued  at  fifty  guineas,  for 
tbe  best  essay,  model,  or  drawing  which  might  tend  to  the  adrancement  of  the 
railway  system. 

f  These  papen  may  be  found  in  the  Baltimore  American  for  March,  1826. 
That  describing  the  use  of  steam  and  giving  a  cut  of  the  locomotive  and  train  was 
reprinted  in  the  XJi^ted  States  Oazette,  March  9,  1826. 

i  United  States  Oasette,  March  84,  28,  80, 1826. 

*  United  States  Qasette,  August  12,  and  September  6, 16,  1826.  Lycoming 
Qa»tte,  August  24, 1826. 
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be  opened  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  by  canal  and  a 
water  navigation,  and  that  they  should  be  joined  by  a  canal 
passing  through  a  tunnel  four  miles  long  under  the  Allc- 
ghanies.  Lest  the  Legislature  might  not  know  what  a.  tunnel 
was,  the  commissioners  described  it  as  "  a  passage  like  a  well 
dug  horizontally  through  a  hill  or  mountain." 

The  utmost  interest  in  the  work  of  the  commissioners  was 
manifested  all  over  the  State.  In  January,  1824,  a  public 
meeting  at  Philadelphia  *  called  for  canals  from  the  Susque- 
hanna to  Lake  Erie  and  to  the  Ohio,  and  petitioned  the  I^egiB- 
lature  not  to  delay  the  work.f  In  May  another  meeting  issued 
a  call  for  a  Canal  Convention  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg  in 
August  Fifty-six  counties  sent  delegates,  who  declared  that 
canals  were  needed;  that  the  money  ajiprojiriated  for  them 
wouJd  not  be  an  expenditure,  but  an  investment;  that  all  local 
objecta  leading  to  a  diffusive  and  unconnected  use  of  public 
funds  ought  to  give  way  for  the  present;  and  that  public  opin- 
ion would  fully  sustain  the  Legislature  in  alt  its  efforts  in 
behalf  of  internal  improvements. if  The  Legislature  had  al- 
ready eetabliahcd  a  regular  board  of  canal  coniiaiflsionerB,' 
and  a  year  lutor  ordered  them  to  proceed  at  once  to  build  "  The 
Pennsylvania  Canal "  at  State  expense,  and  made  a  first  ap- 
proprialion  of  money.  On  July  fourth,  1826,  ground  was 
broken  at  Harrisburg,  and  Pennsylvania,  after  a  long  struggle, 
began  the  eonstniction  of  her  highway  to  the  West. 

Now  that  the  Slate  was  seriously  at  work,  the  old  idea 
of  the  railroad  revived,  and  in  1826  the  charter  grunted  to 
Stevens  was  repealed,  and  the  Columbia,  Lancaster,  and  Phila- 
delphia Kailroad  was  incorporated,  only  to  share  the  fate  of. 
its  predecessor.  Then  the  State,  convinced  that  private  enter- 
prise was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  railroad-building  on  a  great 
scale,  took  the  work  into  her  own  hands,  bade  the  canal  com- 
missioners make  surveys  for  such  a  road  I]  and  build  *  it  from 
Philadelphia  through  Lancaster  to  Columbia,  and,  if  poesible, 
finish  the  work  in  two  years.  By  the  same  act  they  were  in- 
structed to  examine  a  route  for  a  railroad  over  the  Alleghkny 

*  American  D^j  Adrcrdwr,  Jannuj  IS,  18U.    t  ^*»^  F^bmarj  10.  IBU. 
t  Ibid.,  AsgnU  9,  18U.  *  April  11,  1810. 

1 18«.  *  isas.  
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Mountains  from  Huntingdon  on  the  east  to  Johnstown  on  the 
west  side — a  route  which  in  time  became  celebrated  as  the 
Portage  Eaiboad,  and  was  long  one  of  the  engineering  won- 
ders of  America. 

Two  years  had  wrought  a  marvellous  change  in  the  place 
which  railroads  held  in  public  estimation.  The  scheme  which 
in  1823  and  1826  seemed  too  visionary  to  be  seriously  thought 
of,  and  which  failed  because  nobody  was  rash  enough  to  ad- 
vance the  needed  money,  was  high  in  favor  in  1828  all  over 
the  seaboard  States.  New  York  had  chartered  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  to  join  Albany  and  Schenectady,  and  had  given 
the  company  authority  to  use  "  the  power  and  force  of  steam, 
of  animals,  or  of  any  mechanical  or  other  power/'  *  Massa- 
chusetts had  incorporated  the  Granite  Railway  Company,f 
whose  track  was  to  extend  from  Quincy  to  tide-water,:]:  had 
appointed  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments to  survey  one  route  for  a  railway  from  Boston  to  the 
boundary  line  of  Bhode  Island  ^  and  another  from  the  same 
city  to  the  boimdary  line  of  New  York  near  Albany, ||  and 
had  listened  to  reports  urging  that  each  road  when  built  should 
be  operated  by  horse  power .^  In  New  York  city  a  railway  up 
the  Hudson  was  seriously  meditated.  The  objectors  protested 
that  it  would  never  pay;  but  the  projectors  declared  that  suc- 
cess was  certain,  because  rails  could  be  used  in  winter  when 
ice  made  transportation  by  water  impossible.  At  Hoboken 
John  Stevens  built  a  circular  railway,  and  demonstrated  be- 

*  Lftwi  of  New  York,  Chapter  GGLIII,  1826. 

t  Lftws  of  Massadinsetts,  Chapter  CLXXXIII,  1826. 

}  In  many  treatises  on  the  history  of  railways,  the  Quinej  road  is  called  the 
first  railway  in  America.  This  is  a  mistake.  As  early  as  1809  Thomas  Leiper 
baflt  a  railway  from  his  quarry  to  the  Delaware,  and  used  it  for  eighteen  years. 
History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  toI.  ill,  pp.  494,  495.  Later  still,  but 
before  1823,  Conroe,  of  Philadelphia,  had  another  from  his  ioe-house  to  the  Dela- 
ware. Railways  had  long  been  used  on  the  bridges  of  Pennsylrania  to  reduce  the 
Jar  of  rolling  loads,  while  many  of  the  fire  companies  in  Philadelphia  had  tracks 
across  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  their  houses. 

*  BesolTes  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  Chapter  LXXXVI,  March 
S,  1887. 

I  Ibid.,  Chapter  YII,  June  14, 1827. 
^  Ibid.,  Chapters  XLYT  and  XLVIIL 
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yond  dispute  that  a  locomotive  could  drag  a  train  round  a 
curve.*  Pennsylvania  chartered  five  railroadB.f  Tlie  busi- 
ness men  of  Baltimore,  fully  aware  that  the  activity  of  Penn- 
sylvania threatened  their  western  connections,  called  a  public 
meeting,:^  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  company  and 
seek  a  charter  for  a  railway  to  the  West.  The  charter  was 
obtained,"  and  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1828,  the  comer-atone 
of  what  ia  now  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad  was  laid  with 
imposing  ceremonies  at  Baltimore,|| 

Meanwhile  the  merchants  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, became  enthusiastic,  called  a  public  meeting,  and  sent 
a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  praying  for  State  atd  and  a 
charter.  The  State  was  asked  to  bear  the  coat  of  the  survey 
of  a  route  from  Charleston  to  Ilamburg — a  town  on  the 
Savannah  river,  opposite  Augusta — grant  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, and  exempt  the  projjerty  of  tlie  comirany  from  ta:cation. 
After  a  brief  contest  the  act  was  passed."  Almost  at  the  same 
time  the  old  idea  of  a  railroad  from  Camden  to  some  point 
on  the  rivers  emptying  into  Hew  York  Bay  was  revived  in 
earnest  in  New  Jersey.  There,  too,  a  public  meeting  was 
held,  at  Mount  Holly,  and  a  memorial  adopted.  Situated  aa 
the  State  waa,  between  two  great  centres  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  blessed  with  resources  of  her  own  waiting  to  be 
developed,  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  enterprise  of  her  citizens, 
the  resolutions  declared,  that  no  line  of  interstate  communica- 
tion bad  been  extended  across  her  territory.  Such  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  internal  intercourse  along  the  Atlantic  coast  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  New  Jersey.  Therefore  the 
meeting  earnestly  recommended  the  Legislature  tx>  grant  a 
charter,  and  a  liberal  one,  to  a  company  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  Camden  to  Amboy.t     Like  meetings  were 


■  A  model  of  the  toMmotlTt,  togelher  with  the  original  tobulir  boDei  tnd  ■ 
dmrinj;  of  the  circular  track,  are  In  the  NHtioiud  Huaeum  at  WaibiDgton.  The 
date  vas  1S!6. 

f  LaoB  of  PcnnaylTania. 

t  Pebniar7  I!  and  19.  1827. 

•  Laws  of  Uarjland.  Chapter  OXXm,  FebniaiT  S8,  1827. 

I  NUm'i  WgcIiIj  Register,  Jnij  12,  IStS,  loL  iiiir,  pp.  3ie-3iS. 

*  Lawi  of  South  CaroliM.  (  Ke«  Jer»c/  Mirror,  Januarj  It,  IBM. 
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now  held  at  Bxirlington,  Bordentown,  Princeton,  Trenton, 
and  similar  memorials  sent  np  to  the  Legislature  in  behalf  of 
four  proposed  railroads,*  none  of  which  were  chartered. .  Vir- 
ginia had  already  surveyed  a  route  for  a  railroad  from  the 
coal  pits  of  Chesterfield  Coimty  to  the  banks  of  the  James 
river  opposite  Richmond,!  and  had  incorporated  the  Chester- 
field Railroad  Company.:):  In  Delaware,  the  people  of  Wil- 
mington and  vicinity  met  and  discussed  the  expediency  of  a 
railroad  from  Elkton  to  Wilmington.* 

Though  many  were  planned,  the  work  of  construction 
went  slowly  on.  The  period  1825  to  1830  was  one  of  prep- 
aration, and  closed  with  but  thirty-six  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  country.  The  mechanical  difiiculties  were  great.  The 
supply  of  engineers,  of  instrument-makers,  of  iron,  was  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  demand.  When  the  Pennsylvania 
commissioners  began  work  the  president  of  the  board  reported 
that  he  had  ''  made  most  diligent  search  and  anxious  inquiry 
after  an  engineer,'*  and  had  not  succeeded.  When  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  was  about  to  begin  the 
building  of  its  road-bed.  Congress  was  asked  to  grant  it 
permission  to  import  the  strap  iron  for  its  rails  free  of  duty, 
because  the  quantity  wanted — some  fifteen  thousand 
tons — could  not  be  had  in  the  United  States.  The  state- 
ment was  flatly  denied  by  the  friends  of  American 
manufactures.  Nevertheless,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  remit- 
ting the  duties.  1 1 

The  only  roads  on  which  the  work  of  track-laying  went 
steadily  forward  were  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Columbia,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the 
South  Carolina,  and  about  as  much  was  built  in  a  year  as 
can  now  be  laid  with  ease  in  one  day.  Everything  was  ex- 
perimental.    The  best  form  of  road-bed,  the  strongest  and 


*  Cunden  to  Amboy,  Bordentown  to  South  Amboj,  Trenton  to  New  Bnins- 
wldc,  Elisabethtown  P<^t  to  Easton. 

f  Besohttions  passed  at  a  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Besolotion  No.  4,  December  10, 1827. 

t  Laws  of  Yiii^nia,  Chapter  XCm,  February  27, 1828. 

*  January,  1828. 

I  Joomal  of  the  Senate,  p.  82& 
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most  durable  kind  of  rail,  the  most  economical  sort  of  mo- 
tive power,  were  problems  yet  to  be  solved.  AccorJiDg  to 
the  ideas  then  prevalent,  there  must  be  no  steep  grades,  as 
few  curves  as  possible,  and  these  of  the  sharpest  and  worst 
sort.  At  first  the  rails  were  long  wooden  stringers,  protected 
on  the  upper  surface  from  the  wear  of  the  wheels  by  strap 
iron  nailed  on.*  Then  they  were  great  blocks  of  granite, 
resting  on  granite  tiea,f  and  plated  on  the  upper  inner  surface 
with  strap  iron  bolted  or  riveted  on;  and,  finally,  "  edge  rails  " 
of  rolled  iron  on  stone  blocks  and  stone  sills,  or  edge  rails  on 
stone  blocks  and  wooden  bI11h4  Even  when  the  rails  were 
laid  what  was  tho  beat  kind  of  motive  power  had  not  been 
determined.  The  aatoniehing  success  of  Stephenson's  loco- 
motives on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railroad  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  signal  triumph  of  his  Rocket  over  all  other 
competitors  in  the  liverpool  and  Manchester  contest,  con- 
vinced many  that  steam  was  the  proper  agent  to  use.  But 
every  experiment  with  a  locomotive  ended  in  failure.  The 
Stourbridge  Lion  was  imported  from  England  and  tried  on  the 
rails  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Cana!  and  Railroad  Com- 


*  When  the  road  bad  b«D  gnded,  a  series  of  trendies  two  feet  long,  two  fwl 
deep,  and  twenty  inchct  wide  wu  dug  on  cither  tide  of  the  road  and  Gllcd  with 
broken  stone  rammed  down.  These  were  joined  in  pair«  b;  other  trencbea  enl 
■cross  the  raid-bcd  and  itso  fitlod  with  broken  stone,  oo  which  croia-ties  wei«  laid 
with  the  utmost  care  and  accuracy.  On  lop  of  the  ties,  and  four  feet  apart,  were 
the  wooden  rails,  six  inches  square  and  frnio  Iwelre  to  twenty  feet  lon^;,  plated  on 
Ibeir  upper  surfaces  with  strap  inm  two  and  a  bnlf  inebea  by  Atc  elghtha  of  an 
Inch  b;  flft«en  feet. 

f  A  committee  of  the  New  York  Legislslare  thus  descrtt>e<  the  Bsttimore  and 
Ohio  track :  "  A  line  o(  lead  Is  first  graded,  free  fnoni  short  mrrea.  as  ncari; 
lerel  as  pcmslble,  A  snutl  trench  Is  fonned  for  each  track,  and  filled  with  rubble 
an  which  arc  laid  granite  blocks  one  foot  square  and  as  long  as  posdble.  The 
upper  end  and  inner  larfaee  at  each  lr»dt  are  dressed  smooth,  as  well  as  the  ends 
of  the  blocks  where  tbej  join.  Bars  or  plates  of  wrought  iron,  halt  an  inch  thick, 
ate  laid  on  the  granite  blocks  or  rails  in  ■  line  with  the  inner  surface,  and  fastened 
with  iron  bolls  or  rliets  entering  four  Inches  inia  the  bloclcs,  and  eighteen  inches 
H>»rt" 

X  The  "  edge  rails  "  were  nsuallj  fifteen  feet  long,  three  and  a  half  inches  high, 
and  wrighcd  about  forty^one  pounds  to  the  yard.  The  chain  into  whtdi  the 
rail  fltled  weighed  about  fifteen  pounds  each,  and  rested  either  on  stone  blocks 
(13*  X  IS*  X  30'),  on  atone  stringers,  twenty  inches  deep,  or  were  made  fast  to 
wooden  oroH-llei  or  lon^tudinal  aieeper*. 
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pany,  only  to  be  thrown  aside.*  The  Tom  Thumb  was  built 
by  Peter  Cooper,  and  run  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad 
to  prove  that  a  locomotive  could  pass  around  a  sharp  curve,f 
and  was  soon  forgotten.  A  locomotive  built  by  Stephenson 
was  exhibited  in  New  York  city,  but  never  drew  a  car.  The 
early  railroad  managers  were  quite  content  to  use  the  horse. 

While  the  people  on  the  seaboard  were  thus  promoting 
communication  between  the  States  by  every  means  in  their 
power  by  public  meetings,  by  conventions,  by  subscriptions 
to  the  stock  of  railroads  and  canals,  and  by  appeals  to  their 
L^islatures  to  undertake  at  public  expense  internal  improve- 
ments too  costly  to  be  carried  on  by  private  enterprise,  the 
Federal  Government  was  besought  year  after  year  to  do  its 
share  toward  opening  cheap  communication  with  the  remote 
parts  of  the.  far  West. 

The  veto  of  the  Bonus  Bill  by  Madison  in  the  last  hours 
of  his  administration  checked  but  did  not  cool  the  ardor  of 
the  friends  of  internal  improvement.  A  more  Uberal  spirit, 
a  less  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  was  hoped  for 
from  his  successor — a  hope  somewhat  deferred  by  a  passage  in 
the  first  annual  message  of  Monroe.:]:  Putting  aside  early 
impreseions,  I  have  given  the  subject,  said  he,  all  the  delibera- 
tion required  by  its  importance  and  a  just  sense  of  my  duty; 
I  am  convinced  that  Congress  does  not  possess  the  right,  and 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  States  be  asked  to  adopt  such  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  will  give  Congress  the  right 
in  question. 

The  response  of  the  House  to  this  suggestion  was 
prompt.  Before  a  week  had  elapsed  the  proposed  amend- 
ment was  moved,*  and  before  a  fortnight  ended  a  long  re- 

*  Aagmt  8,  1829.  See  History  of  the  First  Locomotiyes  in  Amerin.  W.  H. 
Brown.    Pp.  88,  87. 

f  The  experiment  is  folly  described  in  Brown's  History  of  the  First  Looo- 
motires  in  America,  pp.  108-128. 

X  MesMgee  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents.  Richardson.  Vol.  ii,  p.  18.  See 
abo  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  toI.  iv,  p.  428. 

*  "  Ckmgreas  shall  hare  power  to  pass  laws  appropriating  money  for  oonstract- 
ing  ftwds  and  canals  and  improving  the  navigation  of  watercourses.  Provided^ 
homeoer^  that  no  road  or  canal  shaU  be  constructed  in  any  State,  nor  the  navigation 
of  its  waters  improved,  without  the  consent  of  such  State.    And  pnmded^  aUo^ 
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port  was  made  in  wliich  the  objections  of  Monroe  were 
ftuawered.* 

Thus  was  the  issue  aa  to  the  constitutional  power  clearly 
drawn  between  the  House  and  the  President.  It  now  re- 
mained to  be  determined  whether  or  not  the  House  would  go 
further  and  make  an  appropriation,  a  step  which  it  showed 
a  readiness  to  take  by  adopting  two  resolutions  calling  for  in- 
formation. One  asked  the  Secretary  of  War  for  a  plan  for 
the  application  "  of  such  means  as  are  within  the  power  of 
Congreaa  "  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals  that  would 
be  of  use  for  military  purposes  in  time  of  war.  The  other 
called  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  a  similar  report 
on  roads  and  canals  not  especially  designed  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  for  a  list  of  such  public  works  then  building  or  con- 
templated as  might  be  deserving  of  congressional  aid. 

Calhoun  responded  with  a  long  report, f  which  the  House 
laid  on  the  table,  and  two  years  passed  before  anything  more 
was  heard  of  a  national  system  of  internal  improvemeuts.j: 
By  that  time  the  progress  made  in  digging  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  the  persistent  demands  of  State  after  State  for  aid  in  the 
construction  of  some  road  or  canal  or  the  improvement  of 
Bome  watercourse  or  harbor,'  once  more  forced  the  subject 
on  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  a  committee  made  bold 
to  present  a  bill.  Taking  up  the  reports  of  Oallatin  in  1808, 
and  of  Calhoun  in  1819,  it  recommended  a  line  of  canals  from 
Boston  to  Savannah;  a  great  highway  from  Washington  to 
New  Orleans;  a  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louis- 
ville, another  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio,  and  a  third  from 


that  whenever  ConsTrm  «tiili  ■pproprlBte  monej  to  ihroo  <ib]«otB  the  unoimt 
thereof  shall  be  JUlrlbulcd  omong  the  Mreral  SMxm  in  Ihf  r»tb  of  rrprMcoutioa 
which  each  State  oball  hare  in  the  most  nnmeroui  branch  of  the  Nailimal  Lc^ 

•  Report  in  part  of  tho  Commlitee  of  the  Hou*e  o(  Repreaanuiii'ea  of  lh« 
Culled  Suic*  on  so  much  of  the  Prcideot'i  Uaaaage  m  relaUa  to  roaib,  nuuUi^ 
ftnd  »eniiiiariei  of  learning.  House  Dociimenifi,  No.  11,  Fiftnenlh  Oongnw,  First 
{■ession,  tul.  ti.  See  also  Illstorj  at  the  People  of  iho  rnitvd  Slatea,  roL  if,  fif, 
423-436. 

t  Report  OD  RoaJs  and  Canals,  Janaar?  T.  1819. 

t  Januarr  10,  ISSl,  %  Oonunlttee  of  tbe  Hooso  nported  *  MIL  1 

■>  Ua7  4,  IBia. 
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the  Potomac  at  "Washington  to  the  Potomac  at  Cmnberland; 
and  good  means  of  communication  of  some  sort  between  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  rivers  Seneca  and  Genesee;  between 
the  Tennessee  and  the  Savannah,  and  the  Tombigbee  and 
Alabama.  That  so  grand  a  system  might  be  undertaken  in- 
telligibly, the  bill  provided  for  the  appropriation  of  a  sum 
of  money  "  to  procure  the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  esti- 
mates.'' To  have  passed  it  would  have  been  idle,  for  ere  the 
session  closed  Monroe  sent  back  a  bill  far  less  radical  in  char- 
acter with  his  veto. 

The  national  road  from  Cumberland  in  Maryland  to 
Wheeling  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  in  Virginia  was  fast  going 
into  decay  for  want  of  regular  superintendence  and  repairs. 
The  Postmaster-General,  who  rode  over  it  from  end  to  end, 
declared  that  in  some  places  the  bed  was  cut  through  by 
wheels;  that  in  others  it  was  covered  with  earth  and  rocks 
that  had  fallen  down  from  the  sides  of  the  cuttings;  and  that 
here  and  there  the  embankment  along  deep  fillings  had  so 
washed  away  that  two  wagons  could  not  pass  each  other.  A 
bill  was  therefore  sent  to  the  President  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  toll-gates  at  regular  intervals  along  the  road 
for  the  collection  of  tolls,  and  setting  apart  the  money  so 
gathered  as  a  fimd  with  which  to  meet  the  cost  of  repairs. 
But,  in  the  opinion  of  Monroe,  a  power  to  establish  turnpikes 
with  gates  and  tolls,  and  to  enforce  the  collection  of  tolls, 
implied  a  power  to  adopt  and  execute  a  general  system  of 
internal  improvement,  and  this  he  did  not  consider  Congress 
possessed.  That  his  views  might  not  be  misunderstood,  the 
veto  was  followed  by  a  long  message  reviewing  the  history  and 
explaining  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.* 

All  hope  of  a  national  system  of  internal  improvements 
during  the  rest  of  Monroe's  term  was  now  ended.  Maryland, 
indeed,  attempted  to  revive  the  project,  and  bade  her  senators 
and  representative  introduce  a  constitutional  amendment,f 
pledge  her  to  a  hearty  support  of  internal  improvements,^: 

*  Views  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  Subject  of  Internal  Im- 
prorements.  Ridiardson.  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Prc8ident8,  vol.  ii,  pp. 
144-188.  t  Hesolution  of  January  11,  1823. 

t  BesolntioQ  communicated  Jannarj  8, 1828. 
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and  urge  an  appropriation  to  repair  the  Cumberland  Road.* 
But  all  to  no  purpose.  The  utmost  that  could  be  obtained 
W88  an  act  appropriating  money  for  surveys,  plans,  and  esti- 
mates for  such  canals  and  roads  as  the  President  might  deem 
of  national  importance  from  a  commercial  or  militaiy  point  of 
view  or  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  the  public  mails,f 
and  in  the  last  hours  of  his  administration  another  extending 
the  Cumberland  Road  from  Canton  to  Zanesville,  and  pro- 
viding for  a  survey  for  a  further  extension  to  the  capital  of 
Missouri.^ 

The  completion  of  the  National  Pike  was,  in  its  day  and 
time,  a  matter  of  much  importance.  It  began  at  Cumberland, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  passed  through  Hageratown  in 
Maryland,  and  Uniontown,  Brownsville,  and  AVashington  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  across  Virginia  to  Wheeling  on  the  Ohio. 
With  the  pike  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland,  it  made  a  great 
through  line  of  eommunicalion  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  and  was  already  the  favorite  highway  with  travellers 
bound  for  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Such  a  journey  was  usually  begun  by  taking  boat  at  Phila- 
delphia, going  down  the  Delaware  to  Neiv  Cuatle,  croaaing  by 
stage  to  Frenchtown  on  the  Elk  river,'  a  tributary  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  then  boarding  another  steamboat  for  Balti- 
more. Twenty  years  had  seen  a  marvelloua  bettermeut  in 
the  means  and  speed  and  cost  of  travel.  Steamboats,  turn- 
pike, ff-rryiioats,  bridges,  and,  above  all,  conijietition,  liad  ae- 
complislicd  wonders  on  the  routes  between  the  great  seaboard 
cities.  But  no  corresponding  improvement  had  taken  place 
in  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  inns  and  taverns  tt 
which  the  traveller  was  forced  to  stop.  Wc.  lodged,  said  one 
traveller,  at  the  City  Hotel,  which  is  the  principal  inn  at  New 
York.  The  house  is  immense,  and  was  full  of  company;  but 
what  a  wretx^hed  placel  The  floors  were  without  carpels,  tba 
beds  without  curtains.  There  was  neither  glass,  nor  mug,  nor 
cup,  and  a  miEernhle  little  rag  was  dignified  with  the  name 
of  towel.     At  another  inn  the  same  traveller  was  shown  U>  ft 


•  Rewlution  of  December  IB,  IB2S. 
t  Xanti  i,  1SI5. 


t  Apprared  April  80,  IBM. 
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room  with  nine  other  men.  "  I  secured  a  bed  to  myself/^  said 
he,  "the  narrow  dimensions  of  which  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  participation,  and  plunged  into  it  with  all  possible 
haste,  as  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost."  His  compan- 
ions "  occupied  by  triplets  the  three  other  beds  which  the 
room  contained."  *  When  you  alight  at  a  country  tavern, 
says  another,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  you  stand  holding  your 
horse,  bawling  for  the  hostler,  while  the  landlord  looks  on. 
Once  inside  the  tavern,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  plies 
you  with  questions.  To  get  a  dinner  is  the  work  of  hours.  At 
night  you  are  put  with  a  dozen  others  into  the  same  room, 
and  sleep  two  or  three  in  a  bed  between  sheets  which  have 
covered  twenty  wayfarers  since  they  last  saw  the  tub.  In 
the  morning  you  go  out-of-doors  to  wash  your  face,  and  then 
repair  to  the  bar-room  to  behold  your  countenance  in  the  only 
looking-glass  the  tavern  contains-f  Much  allowance  must  in- 
deed be  made  for  the  tales  of  travellers-  Yet  the  combined 
testimony  of  them  all  is  that  a  night  in  a  wayside  inn  was 
something  to  be  dreaded,  and  to  this  the  western  highways 
afforded  no  exception.  Saving  the  inns  and  such  discomfort 
as  came  from  rising  at  three  o^clock  in  the  morning  and  sit- 
ting for  sixteen  hours  in  a  crowded  coach,  still  made  on  the 
pattern  of  twenty  years  before,  a  ride  from  Baltimore  to 
Wheeling  was  most  enjoyable.  The  road-bed  was  hard,  the 
horses  were  fine,  and  the  scenery  as  the  road  crossed  the  moun- 
tains was  magnificent. 

Beyond  the  mountains  every  year  wrought  wonderful 
changes.  In  the  river  towns  and  on  the  farms  bordering  the 
Ohio  and  its  tributaries  life  had  become  much  easier.  The 
steamboats  supplied  the  large  settlements  already  claiming  to 
be  cities,  while  smaller  craft  carried  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise to  every  farmhouse  and  cluster  of  cabins.  The  Ohio  was 
now  dotted  with  floating  shops.  At  the  sound  of  a  horn  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  or  the  settler  and  his  family  would 
come  to  the  river  to  find  a  dry-goods  boat  fitted  with  counters, 
seats,  and  shelves  piled  with  finery  of  every  sort  making  fast 

*  Penonal  NarratiTe  of  Frederick  Iltzgcrald  Do  R006, 1826,  pp.  6,  86,  86. 
t  Miner's  Joamal,  Noyember  28, 1826. 
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to  the  bank.    Now  it  would  be  a  fioating  lottery  ofticc, 
tickets  were  sold  for  cotton  or  produce;  now  a  tinner's 
lishment,  witHn  wbicb  tinware  articles  of  every  deficr 
were  made,  sold,  and  mended;  now  a  smithy,  where  hoi 
and  oxen  were  shod  and  wagons  repaired;  now  a  factory 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  axes,  sc^-thes,  and  edge  tools. 

The  great  river  was  more  than  ever  the  highway  of  travel. 
The  huge  barge  of  an  earlier  day,  almost  as  large  as  a 
going  schooner,  with  its  arched  and  outlandish-looking  deck 
and  its  crew  of  five-and-twenty  men,  had  fallen  into  disi 
But  the  keel-boat,  still  the  favorite  for  waters  too  shallow 
steamboats,  and  the  broadhom  were  more  numerous  thi 
ever.  Some  of  the  "  broads,"  called  family  boats,  wore  tweni 
five  by  one  hundred  feet,  had  pons  for  cattle,  and  neat  cabi 
and  rooms  for  the  "  movers  "  titted  vrith  tables  and  chai] 
beds,  and  a  stove,  and  were  constantly  to  be  seen  floating  down 
the  river  in  an  almost  endless  procession  with  old  and  young, 
cattle,  horses,  swine,  and  fowls  all  in  the  same  bottom. 

When  Bueb  an  emigrant  reached  the  town  nearest  hia 
destination  he  would  sell  his  broad  and  buy  some  sort  of  s 
conveyance,  cover  it  with  canvas  or  linen  smeared  on  the  inside 
with  tar  to  make  it  water  tight,  go  to  the  United  States  Land 
Office,  enter  his  quarter  or  half-tjuarter  section,  and  then  eet 
off  for  his  farm.  As  he  went  slowly  along,  driving  his  cattle 
before  him,  he  would  come  night  after  night  to  inns  espe- 
cially designed  to  meet  llie  needs  of  men  such  as  he.  At  each 
would  be  a  room  with  an  earthen  floor  and  a  huge  fireplace, 
but  no  furniture,  no  conveniences  of  any  sort,  and  in 
his  viie  would  cook  the  evening  meal  and  the  family  woi 
sleep. 

When  at  last,  after  all  manner  of  adventures,  both  serious 
and  amusing,  the  site  of  the  future  home  was  reached,  the 
settler  would  cut  down  a  few  sapling,  build  a  "  half-face 
camp,"  and  begin  hia  clearing.     The  "  half-face  camp  " 
a  abed  whose  throe  sides  were  of  logs  laid  one  on  another  h« 
zontally,  whose  roof  was  of  saplings  covered  with   brand 
or  bark,  and  whose  fourth  side,  in  front  of  which 
fire  hole,  was  open  save  in  wet  weather,  when  it  was  cl 
hanging  up  deerskin  curtaiuB.    In  this  camp  the  newi 
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and  his  family  would  live  while  he  grubbed  up  the  bushes 
and  cut  down  trees  enough  to  make  a  log  cabin.  If  he  were 
a  thrifty,  painstaking  man,  he  would  smooth  each  log  on  four 
sides  with  his  axe,  and  notch  it  half  through  at  each  end  so 
that  when  they  were  placed  one  on  the  other  the  faces  would 
nearly  touch.  Saplings  would  make  the  rafters,  and  on  them 
would  be  fastened  plank  laid  clapboard  fashion,  or  possibly 
split  shingles. 

An  opening,  of  course,  was  left  for  a  door,  although  many 
a  cabin  was  built  without  a  window,  and  when  the  door  was 
shut  received  no  light  save  that  which  came  down  the  chim- 
ney, which  was  always  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  To  form 
it,  an  opening  eight  feet  long  and  six  feet  high  was  left  at  one 
end,  and  around  this  a  sort  of  bay  window  was  built  of  logs 
and  lined  with  stones  on  the  inside.  Above  the  top  of  the 
opening  the  chinmey  contracted  and  was  made  of  branches 
smeared  both  inside  and  out  with  clay.  Generally  the  chim- 
ney went  to  the  peak  of  the  roof;  but  it  was  by  no  means 
unusual  for  it  to  stop  about  halfway  up  the  end  of  the  cabin. 

If  the  settler  was  too  poor  to  buy  glass,  or  if  glass  could 
not  be  had,  the  window  frame  was  covered  with  greased  paper, 
which  let  in  the  light,  but  could  not  be  seen  through.  The 
door  was  of  plank  with  leather  hinges,  or  with  iron  hinges 
made  from  an  old  wagon  tire  by  the  nearest  blacksmith  or  by 
the  settler  himself.  There  was  no  knob,  no  lock,  no  bolt;  but 
instead  a  wooden  latch  on  the  inside,  which  could  be  lifted 
by  a  person  on  the  outside  by  a  leather  strip  which  came 
through  a  hole  in  the  door  and  hung  down.  When  this  latch 
string  was  out,  anybody  could  pull  it,  lift  the  latch,  and  come 
in.  When  it  was  drawn  inside,  nobody  could  enter  without 
knocking.  The  floor  was  made  of  "  puncheons,"  or  planks 
split  and  hewn  with  an  axe  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  laid 
with  the  roimd  side  down.  The  furniture  was  such  as  the 
settler  brought  with  him  or  made  on  the  spot. 

The  household  utensils  were  of  the  simplest  kind.  Brooms 
and  brushes  were  of  com  husks.  Com  was  shelled  by  hand  or 
by  rubbing  the  ear  on  the  rough  side  of  a  piece  of  tin  punched 
full  of  holes,  and  called  a  "  gritter,'^  which  was  then  used  to 
grate  the  kernels  into  meal.     More  commonly  the  com  was 
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carried  in  a  bag  alung  over  the  back  of  a  horae  to  a  mill  maybe 
fifteen  miies  away,  or  waa  pounded  in  a  wooden  hominy  mortar 
with  a  wooden  pestle,  or  ground  in  a  hand  mill  made  by  placing 
one  flat  stone  on  a  tree  stump  and  hanging  another  over  it  in 
such  wise  that  the  upper  atone  could  be  rubbed  around  and 
around  on  the  lower.  Few  implements  were  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  frontiersman  than  a  sharp  axe;  but  to  sharpen 
it  he  used  a  grindstone  consisting  of  a  thick  wooden  disk  into 
the  circumference  of  which  when  green  he  had  driven  parti- 
clea  of  fine  gravel  and  sand. 

Cooking  atovea  were  unknown.  Game  was  roasted  by 
hanging  it  with  a  leather  atring  before  an  open  fire.  All  bak- 
ing was  done  in  a  "  Dutch  oven,"  on  the  hearth,  or  in  an  "  out 
oven,"  built,  as  its  name  iinplies,  out  of  doors.  The  Dutch 
oven  was  a  huge  iron  pot  with  an  iron  lid  turned  up  at  the 
rim"-  When  in  uae  it  was  buried  in  aahea,  and  hot  coals  were 
piled  on  the  lid.  To  build  an  "  out  oven,"  chips  and  little 
sticks  were  heaped  up  near  the  house  in  an  oblong  mound 
some  three  feet  long,  two  feet  wide  by  the  aame  in  height, 
and  covered  over  with  a  thick  layer  of  clay,  which,  by  setting 
fire  to  the  wood,  was  burned  hard  aa  a  brick.  The  oven  was 
then  ready  for  use.  When  about  to  be  uaed,  it  was  first  made 
very  hot  by  filling  it  with  chips  and  allowing  them  to  bum 
to  aahea.  The  ashea  were  then  swept  out,  the  bread  or  the 
piea  to  be  baked  were  put  in,  and  something  placed  over  the 
door  and  smoke  hole  to  keep  the  oven  from  cooling  too 
quickly,* 

*  "I  know  of  no  sceoe  in  civilized  life,"  mjb  a  Kentucky  pionwr,  "mote 
primitive  ttian  Huch  i  cabin  h^rlh  u  that  of  my  mother.  In  tbe  morning,  a 
buckeye  hick-lo^,  a  hickory  fore^titick,  reeling  on  Rtones  and  irons,  with  a  jolinny- 
cftke  on  a  cltan  asb  board,  set  before  the  fire  to  bake ;  a  frying-pan,  witli  ite  long 
bacdlG  reetini'  an  a  sptit-boltom  turner's  ehatr,  sending  out  its  peculiar  music,  and 
tbe  tea-ke(i1e  sming  from  a  wooden  Ing-pole,  Kith  myseir  letting  the  table,  or 
turning  the  meat,  or  watching  the  }ohnny-cske,  while  she  sat  nursing  the  baby  hi 
Ilic  oomer,  telling  the  litltc  ones  to  hold  still  and  let  their  sister  Lizzie  dress  them. 
Then  came  the  blowing  of  iho  conch-Bhell  for  father  in  tlie  field,  the  howling  of 
□Id  Lion,  the  gathering  around  the  table,  the  blesBing,  the  dull  clatter  of  pewter 
■poonn  in  peffter  banlns,  (he  talk  about  the  crops  and  stock,  the  inquiry  whether 
Datfl  could  be  spared  from  the  house,  and  the  general  arrangements  for  the  day. 
Breakfast  over,  my  function  waa  to  provide  tbe  sauce  tor  dinner ;  In  winter,  ^jm 
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The  land  about  the  cabin  was  cleared  by  grubbing  the 
bushes  and  chopping  down  trees  under  a  foot  in  diameter  and 
burning  them.    Big  trees  were  "  deadened,"  or  killed,  by  cut- 
ting a  "  girdle  "  around  them  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
ground,  deep  enough  to  destroy  the  sap  vessels  and  so  prevent 
the  growth  of  leaves.    When  the  settler  was  a  shiftless  fellow, 
he  would  make  no  attempt  to  clear  away  the  dead  trunks,  but 
would  sufiPer  them  to  stand  till,  in  the  course  of  years,  they 
became  so  rotten  that  one  by  one  they  fell  to  pieces  or  were 
destroyed  by  the  wind  and  storms.* 

In  the  ground  thus  laid  open  to  the  sun  were  planted  com, 
potatoes,  or  wheat,  which,  when  harvested,  was  threshed  with 
a  flail  and  fanned  and  cleaned  with  a  sheet.  At  first  the  com 
and  wheat  raised  would  be  scarcely  sufficient  for  home  use. 
But  as  time  passed  there  would  be  some  to  spare,  and  this 
would  be  wagoned  to  the  nearest  river  town  and  sold  or  ex- 
changed for  "  store  goods.'^  Many  an  early  settler  made  the 
shoes  his  family  wore  from  leather  of  his  own  tanning,  clothed 
himself  and  children  in  jeans  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  in 
linen  every  fibre  of  which  had  been  grown  on  his  own  land, 
and  had  been  pulled,  rotted,  broken,  hackled,  spun,  and 
bleached  by  the  members  of  his  household. 

If  the  site  selected  by  the  emigrant  were  a  good  one,  others 
would  soon  settle  themselves  near  by,  and  when  a  cluster  of 
cabins  had  been  formed  some  enterprising  speculator  would 
appear,  take  up  a  quarter  section,  cut  it  into  town  lots,  and 
call  the  place  after  himself,  as  Piketown,  or  Leesburg,  or 
Wilson's  Grove.  A  storekeeper  with  a  case  or  two  of  goods 
would  next  arrive,  then  a  tavern  would  be  built,  and  possibly 
a  blacksmith  shop,  a  saw-mill,  and  a  grist-mill,  and  !Piketown 
or  Wilson's  Grove  would  be  established.  Many  such  ventures 
failed;  but  others  succeeded,  and  are  to-day  prosperous  vil- 
lages. 

It  was  in  such  far-away  settlements  that  frontier  life  ap- 


open  the  potato  or  turnip  hole,  and  wash  what  I  took  out ;  in  spring,  to  go  into 
the  field  and  odUect  the  greens ;  in  summer  and  fall,  to  explore  the  truck  patch,  or 
our  little  garden.^    Drake.    Pioneer  Life  in  Kentucky. 

*  For  a  delightful  account  of  Hf e  in  the  West  read  Beoollections  of  life  in 
Ohio  bj  William  C.  Howells. 
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peared  in  its  Irast  attractive  form.  Common  hardships,  com- 
mon poverty,  common  ignorance,  and  the  utter  inability  to 
get  anything  more  out  of  life  than  coarse  food,  coarse  clothes, 
and  a  rude  shelter,  reduced  all  to  a  level  of  ahsolute  equality 
which  existed  nowhere  else.  The  well-to-do  and  the  destitute, 
the  idle  and  the  industrious,  the  judge  and  the  criminal,  the 
preacher,  the  circuit-rider,  and  the  drunkard  were  all  membets 
of  one  common  family.  If  any  man  rose  to  importance  among 
his  fellows,  he  did  so  because  he  possessed  those  physical  and 
moral  qualities  which  command  respect  alike  in  an  Indian 
tribe,  in  a  negro  village  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  in  com- 
munities of  civilized  men. 

The  autobiographies,  the  reminiscences,  the  recollectiona 
of  the  early  settlers  abound  in  stories  and  anecdotes  which 
exhibit,  far  better  than  any  description  could,  the  free-and- 
easy  manners  bred  of  this  equality.  The  atory  is  told  of  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  who  up  to  the  time  of 
hie  election  had  always  worn  leather;  hut,  thinking  his  buck- 
skin clothea  unbecoming  a  law-makor,  he,  with  the  help  of  his 
Bona,  gathered  hazcI-nutB,  bartered  them  at  the  cross-road 
Btor©  for  a  few  yards  of  blue  strouding,  and  called  on  the 
women  of  the  settlement  to  make  him  a  coat  and  pantaloons. 
The  material  was  just  enough  for  a  very  short  coat  and  a  long 
pair  of  leggings,  and  in  this  garb  he  attended  the  session.* 

When  John  Keynolda  went  down  to  hold  his  first  Court 
in  "Washington  County  he  found  himself  among  old  friends 
and  companiona  in  arms,  who  treated  him  BCi'ordingly,  and 
when  he  was  seated  and  the  Court  about  to  be  opened,  the 
sheriff,  who  was  astride  of  a  bench,  crie<l  out,  "  Boys,  the 
Court  is  now  open;  John  is  on  the  bench."+  "I  knew  a  Judge," 
says  another,  "  who  wlien  asked  for  instructions  would  rub  hia 
head  with  his  hands  and  say  to  the  lawyers,  '  Why,  gentlemen, 
the  jury  understand  tlie  case;  they  need  no  instniclion.  No 
doubt  they  will  do  justice  between  the  parties.'  "  {  "  Judge," 
said  the  foreman  of  a  jury  that  failed  to  agree,  "  this  is  tho 
difficulty:  The  jury  want  to  know  whether  what  you  told  us 


*  NICI10U7  ftnd  Ho;.     AbrahuD  Lincoln,  tot  i,  p.  ii. 
t  Reynolds.    Mj  Oirn  Time,  p.  188. 
t  nlltorj  of  Illinois,     Fori     P.  8S. 
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when  we  first  went  out  really  was  the  law,  or  whether  it  was 
only  just  your  notion."  "  Mr.  Green,"  said  a  judge  to  the 
prisoner,  "  the  jury  in  their  verdict  say  you  are  guilty  of 
murder,  and  the  law  says  you  are  to  be  hung.  Now,  I  want 
you  and  all  your  friends  down  in  Indian  Creek  to  know  that 
it  is  not  I  who  condenms  you,  but  the  jury  and  the  law.  Mr. 
Green,  the  law  allows  you  time  for  preparation,  and  the  Court 
wants  to  know  what  time  you  would  like  to  be  hung."  After 
the  date  had  been  fixed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  at  that 
day  four  weeks,  and  the  judge  had  been  satisfied  that  four 
weeks  from  that  day  was  not  Sunday,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
asked  the  Court  to  pronounce  a  formal  sentence  and  exhort 
the  prisoner  to  repentance.  To  this  the  judge  answered: 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Tumey,  Mr.  Green  tmderstands  the  matter  as  well 
as  if  I  had  preached  to  him  for  a  month.  He  knows  that  he 
has  got  to  be  hung  this  day  four  weeks. — ^You  understand  it 
in  that  way,  Mr.  Green,  don't  you? "  "  Yes,"  said  the  pris- 
oner, and  so  ended  the  discussion.  A  jury  finding  it  could  not 
agree  on  a  verdict  because  one  of  the  twelve  was  the  con- 
federate of  a  gang  of  horse  thieves  it  was  trying,  brought  him 
to  reason  by  making  serious  preparations  to  hang  him. 

Trials  in  those  days  were  held  in  somebody's  log  cabin  or  in 
the  bar-room  of  a  tavern,  and  when  the  jury  retired  to  deliber- 
ate it  was  to  the  shade  of  some  near-by  tree  or  to  a  log  especially 
prepared  for  them.  Judge  and  bar  rode  the  circuit  together, 
and  a  lawyer  was  fortunate  if  at  the  end  of  his  ride  his  daily 
earnings  amounted  to  what  would  now  be  the  wages  of  an 
unskilled  laborer.  An  attorney  of  that  day  assures  us  that 
on  his  first  circuit  he  was  paid  five  dollars  in  one  county  for 
prosecuting  criminals;  that  on  his  way  to  the  next  county  he 
was  almost  drowned  in  crossing  a  river,  but  found  some  com- 
pensation in  being  retained  in  another  trial  which  yielded  him 
five  dollars  more;  that  in  the  third  county  there  were  no  cases 
before  the  Court;  that  he  then  rode  sixty  miles  over  the  un- 
broken prairie  to  Quincy,  where  he  made  another  five  dollars; 
and  that,  passing  on  to  Pike  County,  he  there  found  nothing 
to  do,  and  was  glad  to  be  the  guest  of  the  hospitable  sheriff.* 


*  Life  of  Lincoln.  Nicholay  and  Hay,  vol.  i,  pp.  61-62. 
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Yet  his  lot  was  the  common  lot  of  lawyers,  not  a  few 
of  whom  had  attained  to  some  distinction  in  the  older  States 
long  before  they  moved  to  Illinois.  To  such  men  the  chance 
of  political  preferment  was  the  great  attraction.  In  a  fron- 
tier community,  where  no  industries  had  been  established, 
where  neither  trade  nor  commerce  consumed  the  thoughts 
and  energies  of  the  ambitious  and  aspiring,  where  news- 
papers were  scarce  and  books  were  little  known,  politics  was 
almost  a  daily  vocation.  Wherever  a  body  of  men  were 
gathered  together,  at  the  log  tavern,  at  the  cross-roads,  at 
the  store  in  the  settlement,  at  the  horse-races,  or  at  a  "  rais- 
ing," measures  and  candidates  were  the  all-absorbing  theme 
of  never-ending  discussion.  No  party  oi^anization,  no  cau- 
cus, no  machine  existed,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  appli- 
ances the  personal  element  counted  for  much,  and  the  auc- 
cesflful  politician  was  he  who  know  the  people  face  to  face, 
and  who  won  their  votes  because  his  character  compelled 
esteem.  If  he  wished  to  be  a  governor  or  a  judge,  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  a  sheriff,  or  a  senator,  he  said  so  plainly, 
published  an  address,  made  a  personal  canvass  from  house  to 
house,  asked  for  the  votes  he  needed,  and  argued  the  matter 
with  the  refractory.  He  was  the  candidate  of  no  party.  He 
was  the  nominee  of  no  convention,  and  looked  on  every  vote 
cast  against  him  as  a  personal  affront.  On  one  occasion  the 
State  treasurer,  after  a  protracted  struggle  in  the  Legislature, 
failed  of  re-election.  But  the  vote  had  scarcely  been  counted 
when  he  entered  the  chamber,  took  off  his  coat,  and  soundly 
thrashed,  one  by  one,  four  men  who  voted  against  him.  Both 
friends  and  opponents  considered  this  as  no  more  than  the 
occasion  required,  and  he  was  promptly  made  clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court.* 

Violence  of  this  sort  was  of  too  common  occurrence  to 
excite  even  comment.  "  Men,"  said  a  pioneer,  speaking  of  the 
good  old  times,  "  would  fight  for  the  love  of  it,  and  then  shake 
hands  and  !«■  friends."  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  state- 
ment, for  almost  everything  which  passed  as  pleasun!  and 
amusement  was  rude  and  boisterous,  and  often  bordered  on 

•  in«loi7  at  mtnids.    Ford,  p.  BL 
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the  brutal.  Whatever  brought  men  together — a  raising,  a 
husking,  a  log-rolling,  a  horse-race,  a  wolf  hunt,  or  a  wed- 
ding— was  sure  to  be  the  occasion  of  rough  games  and  prac- 
tical jokes.  One  who  was  himself  a  frontiersman,  and  who 
knew  his  class  well,  assures  us  that  ^^  these  men  could  shave 
a  horse's  tail,  paint,  disfigure,  and  offer  it  for  sale  to  the  owner. 
They  could  hoop  up  in  a  hogshead  a  drunken  man,  they  them- 
selves being  drunk,  put  in  and  nail  fast  the  head,  and  roll  the 
man  down  hill  a  hundred  feet  or  more.  They  could  run  down 
a  lean  and  hungry  wild  pig,  catch  it,  heat  a  ten-plate  stove 
furnace  hot,  and,  putting  in  the  pig,  could  cook  it,  they 
dancing  the  while  a  merry  jig.''  *  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  community  which  tolerated  such  mis- 
deeds and  the  men  who  took  part  in  them  were  depraved  and 
vicious.  Nowhere  else  was  the  standard  of  morality  higher 
or  more  fully  attained.  Nowhere  else  did  religion  have  a 
firmer  hold.  Churches,  indeed,  were  few,  but  the  circuit- 
rider  waa  eveiTwhere. 

TTifl  vocation  was  rarely  a  matter  of  accident  or  choice. 
He  had  been  called  to  it  by  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel.  Judged  by  his  own  estimate  of  himself,  he  was  a 
brand  snatched  from  the  burning.  He  had  committed  no  par^ 
ticular  sin;  he  had  broken  no  commandment;  yet  he  had 
in  his  own  eyes  begun  life  a  sinner,  and  had  long  refused  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  pleading  with  him.  But  at 
last  he  had  come  to  his  senses,  and  after  a  spiritual  experi- 
ence as  terrible  as  that  of  Bunyan,  had  passed  safely  through 
the  Dark  Valley  and  had  reached  the  House  Beautiful. 
Thenceforth  he  regarded  himaelf  as  an  instrument  of  God 
for  saving  the  souls  of  men,  and  went  to  his  work  sustained 
by  a  faith  that  never  wavered  and  animated  by  a  zeal  that 
never  flagged. 

For  the  work  which  lay  before  him  he  needed  little  other 
equipment.  There  were,  he  readily  admitted,  many  paths 
to  grace;  but  the  safest  and  the  surest  was  that  pointed  out 
by  John  "Wesley,  to  whom  he  looked  up  as  the  greatest  teacher 
the  world  had  seen  since  the  advent  of  Christ.     For  educa- 

■ — ■ ■ —    -.  -  -      -  — — j^~^ — ^ 

*  Life  of  lanooln.    Kicholay  and  Hay,  toL  i,  pp.  68, 64. 
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tion,  for  book-learning  he  had  no  mclination.  He  knew  the 
Bible  as  he  knew  his  own  name,  accepted  the  good  book  with 
childlike  credulity,  and  expounded  its  teachings  with  the  ut- 
most literalness  in  the  plainest  words  and  with  an  intensity  of 
manner  that  carried  conviction  and  aroused  repentance  in  the 
rudrat  frontiersman.  This,  with  a  good  constitution,  a  horse, 
and  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  was  equipment  enough.  *  What  he 
should  eat  or  wherewith  he  should  be  clotlied  concerned  him 
not.  "The  Lord  will  provide"  was  his  comfortable  belief,  and 
experience  justified  his  faith.  Ilia  circuit  was  of  such  extent 
that  he  was  constantly  on  the  route;  but  it  mattered  not.  De- 
voted to  his  calling,  he  roile  his  circuit  in  spite  of  every  ob- 
stacle man  or  Nature  could  put  in  the  way.  No  settlement 
was  so  remote,  no  rain  was  so  <Irenching,  no  river  so  swollen, 
no  cold  so  bitter,  as  to  deter  him  in  his  work,  or  to  prevent 
bim  from  keeping  an  engagement  to  preach  to  a  handful  of 
frontiersmen.  Over  such  men  his  influence  was  boundless. 
We  read  in  the  accounts  of  camp-meetings  of  great  crowds 
of  the  plainest  and  roughest  of  men  held  spellbound  by  his 
rude  oratory,  or  thrown  prostrate  with  an  excitement  whJch 
did  not  by  any  means  pass  away  with  the  occasion.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  religious  life  of  the  middle  West 
to-day  bears  distinct  traces  of  the  efforts  of  the  Methodist 
itinerants  in  the  early  years  of  the  century. 

"in  common  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  other  Western 
States,  the  people  of  IllJnois  in  1824  were  passing  through  a 
period  of  bard  times,  the  inevitable  conseijuence  of  cheap 
money,  overspeculation,  and  debt.  Twelve  years  iK-fore,  while 
Illinois  was  still  a  Territory,  money  was  rarely  to  be  seen. 
Beaver,  deer,  and  raccoon  skins  did  duty  as  a  circulating 
medium.  But  when  the  great  emigration  of  ISlfi  swept  over 
the  Territory,  the  Legislature,  following  the  custom  of  the 
day,  chartered  two  banks  of  issue,  and  forced  its  notes  on 
the  people  by  macting  that  if  a  creditor  would  not  take  them 
the  collection  of  the  debt  was  stayed.  Notes  of  the  Imnks  of 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri  received  the  same 
consideration,  and  money  at  once  became  cheap,  plentiful,  and 
worth  leee. 

Times  grew  flush,  credit  could  be  had  to  an  unlimited 
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extent  for  the  asking,  and,  as  emigrants  came  thronging  in, 
land  and  property  of  every  sort  rose  rapidly  in  value.  A 
spirit  of  wild  and  reckless  speculation  seized  on  the  people. 
Towns  without  number  were  laid  out  on  paper,  lots  were  pur- 
chased on  credit,  houses  were  built  on  promises,  and  Govern- 
ment lands  were  entered  in  enormous  quantities  under  the 
credit  system  then  in  force.  The  merchant,  confident  that 
the  stream  of  emigrants  would  never  stop,  bought  vast  quanti- 
ties of  goods  on  time,  and  sold  them  on  trust  to  the  people, 
who  felt  sure  of  gathering  great  profits  from  the  settlers  yet 
to  come.  Everybody  was  extravagant,  hopeful,  and  in  debt. 
But  the  day  of  reckoning  came  sooner  than  was  expected. 
By  1819  paper,  having  driven  out  specie,  began  to  depreciate, 
the  banks  began  to  waver,  credit  disappeared,  and  the  Legis- 
lature was  called  on  for  help.  The  usual  replevin  laws  and 
stay  laws  were  used,  and  a  monster  Bank  of  Illinois,  with 
two  millions  of  capital,  was  chartered.  All  was  in  vain.  Not 
a  dollar  of  its  stock  was  ever  taken,  and  when,  in  1820,  the 
banks  of  the  neighboring  States  went  down  in  bankruptcy,  those 
of  Illinois  at  once  suspended,  and  the  visions  of  prosperity  van- 
ished. The  emigrants  who  came,  driven  West  by  hard  times  in 
the  East,  were  as  penniless  as  the  old  pioneers;  the  paper 
towns  were  never  settled;  trade  languished;  real  estate  was 
utterly  unsalable,  while  the  contracts  made  in  a  time  of  hope- 
ful enthusiasm  began  to  mature.  Embarrassed  on  every  h£id, 
the  people  again  appealed  to  the  Legislature,  and  in  1820  the 
Illinois  State  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  dollars, 
based  on  the  credit  of  the  State,  was  chartered.  It  was  pre- 
eminently a  people's  bank,  for  the  act  expressly  provided  that 
its  bills  should  be  loaned  to  the  people  in  sums  of  one  hundred 
dollars  on  personal  security,  and  over  one  hundred  and  up  to 
one  thousand  on  real  estate;  that  they  should  be  receivable 
for  taxes,  costs,  and  fees;  and  that  tmless  a  creditor  would 
write  on  his  execution  the  words  "  Bills  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Illinois  or  either  of  its  branches  will  be  received  in  dis- 
charge of  this  execution,"  the  debtor  was  entitled  to  three 
years'  stay  by  replevy.  The  State  was  laid  off  into  four  dis- 
tricts, with  a  branch  of  the  bank  in  each,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  distributed  on  the  basis  of  population. 
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Every  man  who  could  get  security  made  baste  to  borrow  bis 
bundred,  and  every  man  with  real  estate  mortgaged  it  for  a 
^^^l^^and.  Coin  now  disappeared,  asd  dollar  billa  torn  into 
^HPrs  were  used  for  small  change.  Depreciation  began  at 
once,  and  went  on  till  the  paper  of  the  bank  was  not  worth 
twenty-five  cei^  on  a  dollar. 

Across  the  Ohio  in  Kentucky  the  financial  situation  was 
worse.  Ii^^th,  politically,  financially,  and  industrially,  that 
State  was  ffie  most  distressed  member  of  the  Union.  Her  ^ 
State  bank  paper  would  rarely  pass  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar; 
her  people  were  bankrupt,  ber  relief  system  was  a  failure,  and, 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  sustain  it,  the  Legislature  liad  used 
methods  and  gone  lengths  revolutionary  and  anarchical  in  the 
extreme. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Clark,  in  1822,  that  the  replevin 
and  stay  laws  were  unconstitutional  bad  been  followed  by  an 
attempt  jK^move  him  by  an  address  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  Goveruor.  The  effort  failed;  but  when,  in  1823,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  likewise  declared  the  whole  systtm  of  relief 
laws  unconstitutional,  the  Assembly  voted  that  the  decision 
of  the  Court  was  erroneous,  cut  down  the  salary  of  each  of 
the  three  judges  to  twenty-five  cents  a  year,  and  made  the 
question  of  removing  them  a  political  issue.  The  State  from 
end  to  end  was  greatly  excited;  but  when  the  election  was 
over,  the  relief  men,  though  they  had  a  large  majority,  were 
Btill  without  the  two-thirds  vot«  neceseary  to  carry  an  address 
for  removal.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Legislature  met  in 
November,  1824,  formal  charges  were  again  preferred  against 
the  Court.*  To  these  complaints  the  judges  were  suffered 
to  reply.  They  acknowledged  their  responsibility  to  the 
Legislature,  but  reminded  that  body  that  the  constitution  of 
Kentucky  limited  its  control  over  the  jadiciary  to  impeach- 
ment, trial,  conviction,  and  removal  for  misdemeanora,  and 
to  removal  on  address  to  the  Governor,  which  must  be  car- 
ried by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  branch;  they  proved  by  a 
long  argument  the  right  of  the  judiciary  to  decide  what  was 
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law;  dwelt  at  length  on  the  importance  of  an  independent 
judiciary  to  a  free  people  living  under  free  institutions,  and 
cited  in  defence  of  this  position  that  passage  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  which  reads,  "  He  has  made  judges  depend- 
ent on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries." 

Able  as  was  the  reply,  it  produced  no  efFect,  but  was  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee,  which  reported  a  resolution  vin- 
dicating the  constitutionality  of  the  replevin  laws  and  the 
right  of  the  Legislature  to  remove  judges  for  errors  of  opin- 
ion. Yet  another  attempt  was  then  made  to  carry  an  address 
to  the  Governor,  and  when  this  failed  a  bill  was  passed  repeal- 
ing the  law  which  established  the  Court  of  Appeals.  This 
the  Senate  and  the  Governor  promptly  approved,  and  the, 
old  Court  was  said  to  have  no  existence.  A  new  Court  was 
then  created,  and  on  its  bench  the  Governor  and  Senate  placed 
three  men  known  to  be  supporters  of  the  relief  system. 

It  was  in  December,  1824,  that  the  repealing  law  was 
enacted,  and  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  January,  1825,  the 
old  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,*  but  met  merely  to 
inform  the  bar  that  no  business  would  be  transacted  till  the 
autumn  term,  lest  by  so  doing  they  should  increase  the  con- 
fusion and  anarchy  already  existing. 

In  February  the  new  Court — "  The  People's  Court  of 
Appeals,''  as  the  newspapers  named  it — met,  took  the  furni- 
ture of  the  old  Court  from  its  room  to  the  Senate  Chamber, 
and  there  began  business.  As  about  one  hundred  suits  were 
then  pending,  a  demand  was  made  on  the  clerk  of  the  old 
Court  for  the  papers,  and  when  he  refused  to  comply  he  was 
cited  to  answer  for  contempt,  and  the  clerk  of  the  new  Court, 
F.  P.  Blair,  the  sergeant,  the  tipstaves,  and  the  crier,  were  sent 
to  procmre  the  documents  by  force.  They  went,  accordingly, 
to  the  clerk's  house,  broke  into  it,  and  wrested  part  of  the 
papers  from  him,  and,  finding  they  did  not  have  all,  made  a 
second  entrance  by  force  and  secured  the  remainder.'t 

*  The  old  Court  adjourned  just  before  the  passage  of  the  law.    The  Argus 
of  Western  America,  January  5,  1828i^ 
f  The  Argus,  November  14,  1825. 
VOL.  T. — 12 
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The  exeitcment  &roused  by  these  acta  was  intense.  The 
relief  party  was  overjoyed  at  its  success,  declared  thut  iho 
Legislature  had  merely  repealed  a  law,  denied  that  any  con- 
stitutional right  was  invaded,  and  denounced  the  old  Ooiirt 
Judges  as  the  usurpers,  the  triumvirate,  the  enemtee  of  popu- 
lar liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  Court  party  doscri'jed 
the  repealing  law  as  a  dreadful  deed,  a  high-handed  oatrogc, 
a  stroke  at  constitutional  government,  and  called  on  the  people 
to  condemn  it  at  the  polls.  Pamphlets  were  written;  the 
newspapers  teemed  with  essays  and  editorials  and  long  arti- 
cles; poUticianB  stumped  the  State  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  mountains;  grand  juries  sometimes  presented  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Logialatiirc,*  and  Bomctimes  the  old  Court 
judges;  county  and  town  meetings  held  by  both  parties  issued 
addresses  and  passed  resolutions  of  great  length.  "  We  com- 
plain," said  the  citizens  of  Green  County,  "  that  after  the 
Court  of  Appeals  had  decided  that  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  of  the  United  States  Bank  in  Kentucky  was  unconstitu- 
tional, the  judges  j-ielded  their  opinion  on  the  mere  intima- 
tion that  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  otherwise.  The 
Court  of  x\ppcBls  of  Virginia  boldly  refused  to  receive  a  de- 
cree of  the  Supreme  Federal  Court,  but  our  Court  of  Appeals 
gave  up  its  opinion,  and  the  dangerous  influence  and  power  of 
the  banks  lias  spread  over  Kentucky.  We  complain  that  the 
Court  of  Apjwals  has  denied  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to 
paaa  laws  to  relieve  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth even  in  cases  of  general  calamity;  that  it  has  denied 
the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  tux  the  United  States  Bank 
branches  doing  business  in  Kentucky,  and  as  a  consequence 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  stock  yields  not 
one  cent  toward  the  support  of  government,  while  the  poor 
laborer  who  owns  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property  must 
pay  his  tax  or  lose  his  all.  We  complain  tliat  the  judges  have 
denied  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  call  thom  to  an  account 
for  an  official  act  or  judicial  opinion;  that  they  Iiave  thereby 
attempted  to  make  themselves  independent  and  beyond  the 
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reach  of  any  power;  that  they  have  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  right  to  interpret  the  constitution,  and  have  insisted  that 
their  opinion  shall  rule  the  Legislature.  We  deny  that  the 
judges  have  any  vested  right  of  office.  The  investiture  is 
made  by  the  Legislature,  which  is  enjoined  to  establish  one 
Court  of  Appeals,  and,  having  once  done  so  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law,  the  act  becomes  subject  to  amendment  or 
repeal  just  as  any  other."  * 

A  Harrison  County  meeting  declared  that  all  power  is 
inherent  in  the  people;  that  all  constitutions  are  divestments 
of  power  by  the  people;  that  all  authority  not  expressly  given 
is  reserved;  and  that,  as  the  constitution  of  Kentucky  did 
not  forbid  the  repeal  of  the  law  establishing  the  Court,  the 
Legislature,  as  the  representative  of  the  people,  had  a  right 
to  reorganize  the  Court  at  its  pleasure.f  Never  had  a  more 
exciting  campaign  been  made  in  Kentucky.  The  appeal  was 
to  the  honesty,  the  hard  sense,  and  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  plain  people,  and,  as  has  always  been  the  case  whenever 
such  appeals  have  been  made,  the  right  triumphed.  Li  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  swept  away  the  old  Court 
relief  men  were  greatly  in  the  majority;  but  in  the  House 
elected  in  the  autumn  of  1825  there  were  sixty-two  in  favor 
of  the  old  Court  and  thirty-eight  in  favor  of  the  new.  This 
signal  victory  was  construed  to  mean  a  vigorous  condemnation 
of  the  reorganizing  act.  The  old  Court,  therefore,  began  once 
more  to  hear  arguments  and  decide  cases,  and  the  House  when 
it  met  in  November  repealed  the  law  which  established  the 
new  Court;  but  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  twenty  to  eighteen, 
rejected  it,  J  and  two  Courts  of  Appeals  continued  to  struggle 
for  supremacy.  The  Governor  urged  the  old  Court  judges  to 
resign,  that  he  might  fill  their  places  with  relief  men,  but  they 
would  not.  The  minority  of  the  Senate  issued  a  long  address 
to  the  people,'^  and  another  campaign  almost  as  exciting  as 

•  Argus  of  Western  America,  April  20,  1826.  f  ^^^9  ^V^  ^^y  1^^^* 

t  The  Senate  eonBiited  of  thirty-eight  members,  of  whom  nine  were  elected  in 
1 826.  After  the  defeat  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate  sixteen  senators  issued  an  Ad- 
drees  to  the  People. 

*  Address  of  Sixteen  Senators  to  the  People  of  the  Ckimmonwealth  of  Een- 
tncky.    American  Daily  Advertiser,  January  12,  1826. 
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the  last  followed  in  the  autumii  of  1826.  When  it  ended, 
the  Senate  had  been  won,  and  at  the  next  session  the  new 
Court  was  promptly  abolished  by  the  passage  of  the  repealing 
act  over  the  veto  of  the  Governor. 

With  the  triumph  of  what  were  called  "  correct  princi- 
ples "  the  former  prosperity  of  Kentucky  returned.  Her  citi- 
tens  ceased  to  migrate  in  large  numbers,  law  and  order  took 
the  place  of  anarchy,  and  ehe  once  more  joined  in  the  march 
of  progress  with  her  sister  States  of  the  West.  Never  had 
that  progress  been  more  rapid.  Thirteen  years  before,  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  would  rush  to  the  levee  to  see  a  steam- 
boat as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  age.  Now  there  were 
ninety-five  such  vessels  on  the  Missiaaippi  and  its  tributaries 
and  five  at  Mobile,  while  many  more  had  been  lost  by  fire, 
by  boiler  explosions,  and  by  running  foul  of  snags  and  saw- 
yers. In  1820  the  shortest  voyage  up  the  river  from  New 
Orleans  to  Shippingport  was  two-and -twenty  days,  and  the 
shortest  down  was  twelve.  Now  it  was  a  slow  boat  that  could 
not  come  up  against  the  current  in  twelve  days  and  go  down 
in  aix.  Increase  of  speed  had  thus  practically  doubled  the 
number  of  trips  by  shortening  the  time  one  half,  had  reduced 
freight  rates  and  fares,  had  greatly  facilitated  the  interchange 
of  commodities,  and  had  stimulated  production.  In  1809  a 
barge  of  sixty  tons,  with  a  crew  of  thirty-five  men,  was  alowly 
forced  up  the  Cumberland  river  by  warping  and  bushwhacking 
to  Nashville,  to  the  amazement  of  the  citizens.  Barges  bad 
many  a  time  gone  down  to  New  Orleans,  but  never  before  had 
the  river  been  ascended  by  a  vessel  large  enough  to  engage  in 
trade  with  the  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
whole  State  rang  with  the  news,  and  planters  and  fanners  for 
miles  around  Nashville  came  to  see  the  little  craft  at  anchor 
off  the  town  as  a  monument  of  enterprise.  Thereafter  Naah- 
ville  was  annually  visited  by  at  least  two,  which  made  the 
voyage  from  New  Orleans  in  ninety  days.  Now  sixteen 
steamboats  could  scarcely  do  the  transportation  required  by 
the  citizens.*  Louisville  gave  employment  to  forty-two 
Bteuners,  making  a  hundred  and  forty  trips  and  carrying  all 

*  Ohio  Uoidlor,  June  10,  1619. 
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told  twenty-eight  thousand  tons  of  freight.  As  many  as 
thirty,  building  and  repairing,  loading  and  unloading,  might 
almost  any  day  be  counted  within  the  bounds  of  Cincinnati 

Despite  this  increase  of  steamboat  traffic,  the  movement 
of  freight  down  the  rivers  by  flat-boat  and  raft  was  greater 
than  ever.  New  Madrid  was  like  a  seaport.  In  the  spring 
it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  one  hundred  boats  to 
arrive  day  after  day  from  every  part  of  the  great  valley  loaded 
with  the  products  of  the  East  and  the  West.  There  would  be 
gathered  in  one  indescribable  mass  planks  and  lumber  from 
the  forests  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York;  Yankee  notions 
from  New  England;  pork  and  flour,  whiskey  and  hemp,  to- 
bacco, cotton  bagging,  and  bale  rope  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee;  com  and  apples  and  potatoes  from  Ohio;  cattle 
and  horses  from  Illinois;  lead  and  poultry  from  Missouri; 
cider  and  dried  fruit  and  spirits  of  all  sorts  from  the  Ohio 
Valley;  and  barges  carrying  nothing  but  turkeys.  As  they 
lay  side  by  side  at  the  river  bank,  with  the  crews  wandering 
from  boat  to  boat  making  inquiries,  forming  acquaintances, 
seeking  old  friends,  and  filling  the  air  with  shouts  of  recog- 
nition and  congratulation  and  boisterous  gayety,  they  formed 
a  moving  picture  of  life  peculiar  to  the  Father  of  Waters.  At 
dusk  all  hands  would  go  on  shore  to  "  raise  the  wind,"  as  they 
expressed  it;  but  by  midnight  quiet  would  settle  down,  and 
at  the  first  streaks  of  dawn,  as  bugle  after  bugle  rang  out,  the 
boats  would  again  be  astir,  and  before  the  sun  was  fairly  up 
would  be  on  their  way  down  the  river.  Now  they  no  longer 
went  singly,  but,  lashed  together  in  little  fieets  of  eight  or 
ten,  they  fiofited  on  toward  New  Orleans,  while  the  boatmen 
whiled  away  the  time  as  best  they  could  with  music,  dancing, 
singing,  and  playing  cards.*  At  the  Crescent  City  the  lumber 
and  produce  met  a  ready  sale,  after  which  the  flat-boatmen 
worked  their  passage  up  the  Mississippi  as  deck  hands  on  the 
steamboats. 

West  of  the  Mississippi  the  chief  city  was  St.  Louis,  the 
centre  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  Northwest  and  of  a  promising 

*  For  these  details  I  am  indebted  to  a  description  of  the  scene  at  New  Madrid 
bj  Timoth  J  Flint 
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commerce  with  Mexico.  The  pioneers  in  the  Mexican  ti 
seem  to  have  been  two  parties,  the  one  led  by  two  men  DAraeil 
McKnight  and  Beard,  who  went  across  the  plains  to  Santa  Fc 
in  1812,  and  the  other  by  Choteau,  who  made  the  journey  in 
1817.  But  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  along  the  route,  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  Spanish  Government  beheld  any 
intercourse  of  foreign  nations  with  her  American  provinces, 
and  the  risk  attending  the  introduction  of  American  goods, 
rendered  the  expeditions  so  uncertain  and  unsafe  that  no  move 
was  undertaken  till  1821,  when  Mexico  had  become  an  inde- 
pendent power,  and  gladly  received  the  goods  and  wares  of 
the  United  States. 

Thenceforth  little  bands  of  adventurers,  with  small  trains 
of  pack-horses,  mules,  and  wagons,  annually  wound  a::roHa 
the  great  American  desert  to  Santa  Fe,  taking  ^-ith  ibem 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  of  the  cheaper  and  coarser  sorts, 
light  articles  of  cutlery,  silk  shawls,  and  looking-glasses,  to 
be  exchanged  for  horses,  mules,  beaver  furs,  Spanish  milled 
dollars,  and  gold  and  silver  bullion.  On  one  occasion  the 
party  numbered  eighty-one  men,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  horses  and  mules,  twenty-three  four-wheeled  vchiclee,  and 
a  piece  of  field  artillery,  for  the  route  led  through  the  hi 
faig  grounds  of  the  Pawnees,  the  Arapahoos,  Coman< 
Apaches,  Snakes,  and  Osagea.  

The  hostility  of  these  Indians,  who  never  failed  to  attai^k 
and  rob  every  party  that  crossed  their  territory,  induced  the 
traders  to  petition  Congress  to  establish  a  post  on  the  Arkan- 
sas where  the  trail  crossed  the  river,  and  secure  for  them,  by 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  an  unmolested  passage  to  the  in- 
terior provinces  of  Mexico,  Benton  warmly  espoused  their 
cause,  and  brought  in  a  bill  to  autliorize  the  marking  out  of 
a  road  from  the  western  frontier  of  Missouri  to  the  confines 
of  New  Mexico.  No  opposition  was  made  by  either  Congress 
or  the  President,  and  in  June,  1825,  a  party  duly  emjKiwer^'d 
to  treat  with  the  Indians  and  mark  out  the  road  left  St,  I,flui3, 

South  of  Kentucky  lay  the  cotton  belt.  Ten  years  before, 
at  the  close  of  tlie  war  with  Great  Britain,  no  section  of  our 
eountry  could  boast  of  so  promisinp  an  industrial  future,  Tho 
leturo  of  peace  had  opened  to  British  enterprise  many  marketi 
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long  closed,  our  own  among  them,  and  had  created  a  demand 
for  cotton  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  supply.  The 
price,  as  a  consequence,  rose  till,  in  1816,  upland  cotton  sold 
at  Liverpool  for  twenty  pence  halfpenny  a  pound,  and  at 
twenty-two  pence  two  years  later.  A  wild  speculation  in 
negroes,  land,  and  cotton  followed.  Planters  made  haste  to 
expand  their  fields.  Men  who  had  never  been  planters  bought 
land  and  slaves  on  credit,  and  rushed  into  cotton-growing. 
One  hundred  dollars  an  acre  was  willingly  paid  for  land  and 
one  thousand  dollars  a  head  for  negro  laborers.  A  golden 
harvest  seemed  at  hand,  but,  unhappily,  it  was  not  gathered. 
Extravagant  prices  led  the  factors  of  Great  Britain  to  seek 
in  the  East  Indies  for  cheaper  cotton,  and  large  quantities 
were  exported.  During  the  six  years  1811  to  1816  not 
eighty-five  thousand  bales  of  East  Indian  cotton  came  to  Great 
Britain.  But  in  1817  one  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand 
and  in  1818  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  bales  were 
imported.  Not  one  half  was  consumed,  for  the  staple  was 
ill-suited  to  the  machinery  then  in  use. 

To  the  surplus  thus  created  was  added  a  yet  greater  sur- 
plus from  the  United  States,  and  before  1818  ended  the  price 
fell  twenty  per  cent,  at  Liverpool.  Early  in  January,  1819, 
news  of  this  shrinkage  reached  our  country,  and  in  one  day 
cotton  dropped  from  thirty-three  cents  to  twenty-six  and  a 
half,  and  went  steadily  down  till  June,  when  it  reached  six- 
teen and  a  half  cents,  a  decline  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  five 
months.  Experts  estimated  the  loss  thereby  inflicted  on  the 
merchants  at  over  four  million  dollars,  and  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  income  of  the  planters  at  seven  millions  more. 
Failure  of  the  East  India  crops  in  1819  raised  prices  in  Great 
Britain  for  a  short  time;  but  the  production  in  the  South 
went  on  increasing  year  by  year  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  million  pounds  of  cotton 
exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1823  yielded  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  less  than  the  eighty-seven  million  pounds  ex- 
ported in  1819.  Then  came  the  day  of  reckoning.  Specu- 
lators, cotton  merchants,  planters,  men  who  were  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  growing,  selling,  or  shipping  of 
cotton,  went  down  in  bankruptcy.    For  weeks  at  a  time  not  a 
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pound  was  sold, at  any  price.  Planters  who  in  1818  bouglit 
one  thousand  acres  on  credit  now  gladly  offered  to  part  with 
two  thouaand  to  pay  the  debt  incurred.  Land  purchased  on 
credit  in  1818  at  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre  could  not  be 
Bold  in  1825  for  twenty.  Negroes  worth  one  thousand  dollars 
in  the  flush  time  seven  years  before  were  now  unsalable  at 
three  hundred. 

The  effect  on  the  South  of  the  rise  of  cotton -growing  was 
already  apparent.  In  every  State,  from  Louisiana  to  North 
Carolina,  cotton  was  the  great  staple.  Here,  then,  was  a  long 
belt  of  States  wholly  agricultural  with  identically  the  same 
sort  of  agriculture,  carried  on  by  identically  the  same  kind 
of  labor — that  of  negro  slaves.  The  diversified  industry 
already  characteristic  of  the  North  was  wanting  in  the  South. 

The  questions  of  an  economic  kind  which  now  deeply  cod- 
cemed  the  North  were  therefore  treated  with  indifference 
viewed  as  hostile  isauea  by  the  South.  The  South  had 
manufactures;  therefore  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of 
factures  was  unconstitutional.  The  South  had  no  intersl 
trade  of  any  consequence)  no  market  to  seek  in  the 
DO  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  to  transport  from  the 
board  to  the  Mississippi',  therefore  the  construction  of  iu- 
torual  improvements,  of  turnpikes,  canals,  good  roads,  or 
the  opening  of  watercourses  by  the  Federal  Government 
was  an  exercise  of  power  not  granted  by  the  ConstituI 
The  South  imported  heavily  from  Great  Britain; 
fore  all  tariffs  must  be  as  low  as  possible,  and  to  keep 
low  the  expenses  of  Government  must  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum.  Thus  on  the  three  questions  of  the  hour — the  tariff, 
internal  improvements,  and  the  protection  of  American  in- 
dustries—there was  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  cotton- 
growing  States  on  the  one  band  and  the  manufacturiug  and 
trading  States  on  the  other. 

The  rapid  settlement  of  the  West  and  South,  and  the 
chase  of  large  tracts  of  land  by  settlers  and  by  spcculat 
brought  up  yet  anotlier  economic  question  for  serious  disoi  _ 
sion.  Neither  in  the  East  nor  in  the  West  was  the  manner  of 
selling  and  using  the  public  lands  satisfactory  to  the  people. 
In  the  opening  year  of  the  century  Congress,  abandoning  tli9 
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old  aystem  especially  favorable  to  the  rieh  man,  adopted  an- 
other especially  favorable  to  the  poor  man,  and  having  fixed 
the  niinimuoi  price  at  two  dollars,  and  reduced  the  minimum 
number  of  acres  to  be  sold  to  one  hundred  and  sixty,  gave  the 
purchaser  four  yeara  in  which  to  make  his  payments.*  For 
u  while  the  credit  system  worked  well.  The  quantity  of  land 
sold  was  considerable;  but  the  times  were  good,  and,  till  the 
prostration  of  business  and  the  ruin  of  commerce  by  the  Long 
Embargo  in  1808,  the  forfeitures  for  non-payment  were  few 
in  number  and  far  between.  With  the  enforcement  of  that 
dreadful  restrictive  measure,  aud  of  the  equally  fruitless  and 
ruinous  non-intercourse  and  non-importation  laws,  the  effect 
of  the  loss  of  commerce,  trade,  and  foreign  markets  on  the 
ability  of  the  settler  to  pay  for  his  land  was  quickly  manifest, 
and  in  1809  and  1810  Congress  found  it  expedient  to  extend 
the  time  of  payment.  In  1811  no  indulgence  was  granted, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  reverted  to  the  Govormnent. 
With  the  opening  of  the  war  times  grew  worse  instead  of 
bettor,  and  year  after  year,  in  1812,  1813,  1814,  and  1815, 
Congress  was  forced  to  be  lenient  with  a  great  army  of 
debtors. 

But  the  hard  times  and  business  distress  which  made  it 
impossible  for  the  settlers  in  the  West  to  pay  for  their  land 
was  the  cause  of  a  movement  of  population  from  the  seaboard, 
where  trade  aud  commerce  were  prostrate,  where  land  was 
costly  and  rents  were  high,  to  the  West,  where  farms  were  to 
be  had  for  a  few  dollars  an  acre,  were  free  from  taxation  for 
five  years  from  the  day  of  sale,  and  could  be  purchased  on 
four  years'  credit,  A  wild  speculation  in  Government  or,  as 
the  phrase  went,  Congress  lands  followed.  To  speculate  was 
easy,  for  in  the  dark  days  of  the  war,  when  the  credit  of  the 
Government  was  almost  gone,  when  loans  could  hardly  be 
negotiated,  and  when  bonds  and  Treasury  notes  were  depreci- 
ated twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  Treasury  Department  made  a 
bargain  with  the  State  banks  in  the  West.  If  thoy,  on  the 
one  hand,  would  receive  and  reissue  Treasury  notes,  the 
Tre^ury,  on  the  other  hand,  would  accept  their  bills  in  pay- 
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ment  of  public  land.  Here,  then,  when  the  emjgrante  came 
pouring  over  the  mountains  by  thousands,  was  a  currency 
within  the  reach  o£  all,  which  could  in  a  moment  be  converted 
into  land.  The  opportunity  was  gladly  seized,  and  everybody 
who,  by  mortgaging  his  farm  or  his  chattels,  could  raise  a  sum 
of  money,  large  or  small,  made  hast«  to  do  so  and  bought  land, 
paying  the  first  instalment  in  State  bank  paper,  supposing 
that  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  could  be  discharged  with 
the  same  kind<of  currency.  But  before  these  fell  due  Con- 
gress forbade  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  receive  State 
bank  paper  not  convertible  into  specie.  The  buyers  were 
forced  to  default,  and  by  1820  the  debt  due  the  Treasury 
for  land  rolled  up  to  the  enormous  sum  of  twenty-two  million 
dollars.    Almost  all  of  it  had  been  contracted  since  the  war. 

The  credit  system,  after  a  trial  of  twenty  years,  having 
thus  signally  failed,  was  abolished  by  Congress,  and  cash  pay- 
ments resorted  to  instead.  On  and  after  July  first,  02^  the 
new  law  provided,  all  public  land  when  offered  for  sale  should 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  in  blocks  of  eighty  acres  for 
cash,  but  no  bid  of  less  than  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acr»  was 
to  be  received.  This,  it  was  believed,  would  cure  two  serious 
evils  of  the  old  way,  which  bore  heavily  ou  the  small  buyer 
and  easily  on  the  speculator.  To  get  a  right  to  enter  on  a 
quarter  section,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  the  poor  set- 
tler must  attend  the  public  auction  at  which  it  was  offered 
and  compete  with  such  as  chose  to  bid  against  him,  o/,  after 
the  auction  sale  was  over,  he  must  go  to  the  land  office,  select 
an  unsold  (juarter  section,  deposit  eighty  dollars,  and  trust  to 
being  able  to  pay  two  Hundred  and  forty  dollars  more  in  the 
course  of  four  years.  If  he  failed,  the  land  with  all  its  l>etter- 
ments  reverted  to  the  Government,  and  the  eighty  dollars 
was  lost.  Under  the  new  system  the  poor  settler  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars  might  buy  eighty  acres  outright,  get  his  ritle  deed, 
and  enter  on  his  farm  owing  the  Government  nothing. 

Again,  while  the  old  method  was  in  use  the  rich 
the  speculator  with  eight  thousand  dollars  to  ?pare,  might 
chase  one  hundred  quarter  sections  on  credit,  hoping  before 
five  years  went  by  to  sell   thoiii  all  at  a  handsome  profit 
Should  anybody  buy  one  of  his  sections,  he  would  receive  the 
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eighty  dollars  lie  had  paid  to  the  Government,  together  ^th 
the  profit  he  wished  to  make  on  each  acre,  and  woiild  iilien 
transfer  his  certificate,  leaving  the  purchaser  to  settl^with 
the  Treasury  for  payments  yet  due.  Should  the  speculator 
make  no  sales,  he  might  petition  Congress  at  the  end  of  five 
years  for  additional  time,  and  would  be  certain  to  have  his 
prayer  granted.  Now,  it  was  said,  the  land-grabber  will  pay 
for  what  he  buys,  and  will  receive  no  more  consideration  than 
the  poor  man. 

The  change,  it  was  confidently  predicted,  would  plant  in 
the  West  a  population  of  independent,  unembarrassed  free- 
holders, would  cut  up  speculation  and  monopoly,  would  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  an  enormous  debt  which  could  never 
be  paid,  and  would  place  it  within  the  power  of  the  poorest 
man  to  acquire  a  freehold  of  eighty  acres.  All  this  was  true; 
but  there  were  economic  conditions  to  which  Congress  had 
not  given  a  moment's  thought,  which,  in  the  estimation  of 
western  men,  made  the  new  system  no  better  than  the  old. 
The  minimum  price  of  an  acre  was,  indeed,  less  than  before; 
but  the  fact  that  the  price  was  the  same  for  good  land  and 
bad,  for  timber  and  prairie,  for  well-watered  land  and  tracts 
without  a  rivulet  or  a  spring,  was  declared  to  be  ruinous  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  West. 

Benton,  as  the  great  friend  of  all  western  interests,  there- 
fore took  up  the  matter,  and  laid  before  the  Senate  *  a  bill  to 
sell  and  dispose  of  what  he  called  "  the  refuse  lands  belonging 
to  the  United  States."  Land  which  had  once  been  offered  at 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre  and  not  sold  should,  he  pro- 
posed, after  five  years  be  offered  at  public  sale  for  not  less 
than  fifty  cents  an  acre.  If  nobody  would  buy  it  even  at 
that  price,  then  any  head  of  a  family,  widow,  or  man  of 
twenty-one  should  be  given  permission,  on  application,  to  settle 
on  a  half-quarter  section  of  it,  and  should  receive  a  patent 
for  the  land  after  cultivating  it  for  three  years.  The  ques- 
tions involved  and  the  interests  concerned  were  of  so  serious 
a  kind  that  Benton  did  not  press  the  bill,  but  suffered  it  to  lie 
on  the  table  while  the  sentiment  in  its  favor  gained  ground  in 
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the  West.  Nor  waa  it  slow  in  doing  so,  Ohio,  where  mu^ 
of  the  public  land  had  been  sold,  was  indifferent.  But  from 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Alabama  came  memorials 
praying  for  a  graduated  scale  of  prices.  A  distinction,  said 
Illinois,  ought  to  be  made  between  land  recently  offered  for 
Bale  and  that  long  in  the  market.  In  the  latter  case,  the  best 
having  been  taken  up  by  bidders  at  the  public  auctions,  by 
non-residents  who  buy  on  speculation,  and  by  the  early  set- 
tlers, what  remains  is  either  poor  in  quality  or  is  subject  to 
some  local  disadvantage,  and  the  price  ought  to  be  reduced. 
The  emigrant  seeking  a  home  will  not  pay  for  it  the  price 
asked  for  better  soil  in  better  situations.  He  is  therefore 
driven  to  new  and  distant  settlements,  where  few  have  pre- 
ceded him.  The  tide  of  population  is  thus  made  to  roll  over 
immense  regions,  creating  feeble  and  thinly  scattered  settle- 
ments, separated  by  vast  tracts  of  wilderness.  In  such  a  state 
public  institutions  are  not  established,  systems  of  education 
are  not  matured,  moral  restraints  are  tardily  enforced,  laws 
feebly  executed,  and  revenue  raised  with  difficulty  and  at 
great  cost.  Land  unsold  after  being  offered  for  five  years 
should,  niinob  proposed,  be  valued  at  fifty  cents  an  acre,* 

A  graduation  of  price,  said  Indiana, f  will  stop  the  wild 
rush  westward,  will  make  settlements  compact,  and  will  bring 
into  the  market  laud  which  otherwise  will  remain  wilderness 
or  be  made  valueless  by  interlopers  and  trespassers,  wlioee 
rude  and  temporary  settlements  are  a  nuisance  to  society. 
Finding  that  no  atteution  was  paid  to  ber  memorial,  Indians, 
in  1826,  instructed  her  senators  and  requested  her  repreaenta- 
tives  to  do  their  best  to  secure  a  law  graduating  the  prices 
of  public  lands,  t  Then,  for  the  third  time,  Benton  intro- 
duced his  bill  described  by  his  colleague  as  "  a  compound  of 
electioneering  and  speculation,"  and  defended  it  in  a  speech 
which  the  same  fellow-senator  called  a  "studied,  popularity- 
hunting.  Senate-distressing  haranin'^-"*  Nevertheless,  the 
Legislature  of  Alabama  approved  the  bill,  and  ba-le  her  sena- 

•  AmeriokD  Bute  Papen,  Puhlln  Landl.  ml.  W,  p.  ^*f■,  Deoember  Si,  1814. 
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toiB  endeavor  to  secnie  its  passage,*  and  Indiana  and  Illinois 
each  again  memorialized  Congress  to  scale  down  the  price  of 
land.  There  are  in  Illinois,  said  the  memorial,  some  forty 
millions  of  acres,  of  which  one  million  and  a  half  have  been 
sold.  At  this  rate,  and  if  the  present  price  of  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  is  held  to,  ^^  it  will  be  several  hundred  years  before 
all  the  soil  of  the  State  passes  to  other  hands."  f 

While  the  Western  States,  or,  as  many  in  the  East  be- 
Ueved,  combinations  of  speculators  who  controlled  thcf  Legis- 
latures, were  begging  Congress  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
public  domain,  greed  for  land  in  the  South  bred  a  serious 
quarrel  between  Ceorgia,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians.  In  1802,  when  Georgia 
ceded  the  territory  now  part  of  Alabama  and  ^Mississippi,  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  United  States  should  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  to  land  within  the  State  of  Georgia  "  as  early  as 
the  same  can  be  peaceably  obtained  on  reasonable  terms.'^ 
When  this  agreement  was  made  the  Indian  possessed  in 
Georgia  not  far  from  twenty-six  million  acres,  a  tract  larger 
than  the  State  of  Maine,  larger  than  South  Carolina,  larger, 
indeed,  than  all  "New  England  if  Maine  be  excluded.  Of 
this  immense  area,  eighteen  million  acres  belonged  to  the 
Creeks  and  more  than  seven  millions  to  the  Cherokees.  True 
to  its  pledge,  the  Federal  Government  began  at  once  to  negoti- 
ate for  the  purchase  of  the  Indian  rights,  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years  concluded  seven  treaties,  by  which  fourUtfm 
milUon  acres  were  acquired  from  the  Creeks  and  one  millirm 
from  the  Cherokees. 

Yet  the  Georgians  were  far  from  satisfied^  The  de]ilK;rat4) 
coarse  of  the  Gt>vemment  was  too  slow  for  them,  and  in  their 
impatience  they  charged  the  United  States  with  bad  faith, 
with  a  violation  of  the  agreement  of  1802,  and  threaUfno/l  to 
take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  That  they  wr/uld  }iav/) 
done  so  is  not  likely.  Nevertheless,  when  the  grr^t  rtinh  of 
population  into  the  West  b^an  after  the  war  with  drcM 
Britain,  when  cotton  was  selling  at  thirty  cenU  a  fx/tjrj/|,  ari/l 

*  American  Stale  Papers,  Pnblie  Landi,  toL  ir,  p.  992. 
f  Senate  Doconient  Ko.  17,  Kinefeenth  GongreM,  8eer/od  HtMkMf  f^A,  iU    TI14 
hUauL  Hemoffial  is  Kou  S7  m  the  anw  Yokme. 
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a  wild  Bpeeulation  in  land  swept  over  the  South,  the  popular 
feeling  against  the  Indians  rose  to  such  a  height  that  the 
Legislature,  in  1819,  made  the  immediate  acquisition  of  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  territories  the  subject  of  a  memorial  to 
Congress.  In  it  the  United  States  was  so  flatly  charged  with 
bad  faith  that  the  House  bade  a  special  conamittee  examine 
and  report  whether  the  agreement  of  1802  had  been  faithfully 
executed  according  to  its  terms,  and  what  ought  to  be  done 
to  complete  it.*  The  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
United  States  had  not  been  careful  to  keep  its  pledges.  By 
one  treaty  with  the  Creeks  the  Government  had  accepted  land 
in  Alabama,  wliereae  it  ought  to  have  insisted  on  a  eoasion  of 
territory  in  Georgia,  By  another  treaty  mth  the  Cherokces, 
it  bought  a  great  tract  in  Tennessee,  though  duty  required  it 
to  extinguish  the  Cherokee  title  in  Georgia.  Nay,  mort',  it 
granted  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  to  each  head  of  an  Indian 
family,  which  was  an  attempt  to  give  lands  in  fee  simple 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
State;  and  it  permitted  Cherokees  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  Statee,  which  was  an  unwarrantable  disregard  of  the 
right  of  Congrese.  If  the  agreement  was  to  be  honestly  exe- 
cuted, the  United  States  must  abandon  ita  policy,  in  Geot^ia 
at  least,  of  civilizing  the  Indians  and  keeping  them  on  their 
lands,  and  must  negotiate  such  treaties  as  might  be  necessary 
to  extinguish  all  Indian  title  to  land  within  the  Stato.t 

Though  tlie  report  had  small  effect  on  the  House,  it  had 
much  on  the  Executive,  and  three  commissioners  were  prompt- 
ly appointed  {  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  and 
secure  such  a  piece  of  territory  as  would  pacify  the  State  of 
Georgia.  But  nine  months  dragged  by  before  the  Senate 
confinned  the  appointments,*  and  seven  more  ere  the  com- 
miasioners  met  the  council  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  their 
capital]      Three  propositions  were   made.      One,   that   the 


•  J»nii«t7  X  1828. 
f  ReporU  uf  Cummitteoa.  N'o,  I 

IB  pp.,  Jiniurj  7,  1B3!. 

t  June  16  and  Au^m  !4,  IStS. 

•  Approved  hj  ihe  Swute,  Uttoh  17,  1838. 
I  Oetobor  4,  1818. 
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United  States  should  buy  all  or  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  terri- 
tory within  the  State  of  Georgia;  another,  that  the  Indians 
should  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  a  tract  just  as  large 
as  the  one  they  would  leave  behind  them;  a  third,  that  they 
should  cede  to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  Georgia  as 
much  land  as  they  could  spare. 

To  each  proposition  the  council  made  one  answer:  "  It 
is  the  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  of  this  nation  never 
again  to  cede  one  foot  of  land,"  and  from  this  fixed  determina- 
tion the  commissioners  could  not  turn  the  Indians.*  Never- 
theless, the  Cherokees  were  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
before  them,  and  a  delegation  was  soon  on  its  way  to  Wash- 
ington to  confer  with  Monroe,  to  whom  in  time  they  addressed 
a  memoriaLf  He  was  assured  that  the  Cherokees  were  de- 
termined not  to  part  with  another  foot  of  soil,  was  reminded 
of  the  bad  effects  which  the  repeated  attempts  to  dislodge 
the  Indians  had  on  them  by  unaettling  their  minds,  and  was 
implored  to  ask  Congress  to  have  the  Government  released 
from  its  compact  with  Georgia. 

Calhoun,  as  Secretary  of  War,  answered  the  memorial, 
and  assured  the  Indians  that  the  compact  idlist  be  kept;  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  longer  remain  as  a  distinct  nation 
within  the  limits  of  any  State;  and  that  they  must  sooner  or 
later  either  become  a  part  of  Georgia  or  remove  to  a  region 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  they  would  no  longer  be  an- 
noyed by  the  encroachment  of  civilization.  J  Again  the  Chero- 
kees refused,  and  told  the  Secretary  plainly  that  their  lands 
could  never  be  obtained  "  peaceably "  nor  "  on  reasonable 
terms."  Calhoun  sent  this  reply  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
with  the  request  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject.^ The  Governor  in  his  answer  |  denounced  the  Federal 
Gt)vemment  for  the  sloth  and  feebleness  which  for  twenty 
years  had  marked  its  conduct  in  Indian  affairs;  asserted  that 

the  Indians  were  mere  tenants  at  will;  declared  that  Georgia 

— ■ — —     " 

*  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  vol.  il,  pp.  466-4Y8. 
t  January  19,  1884.    Ibid.,  p.  4Y8. 

t  Jtnnarj  80, 1884.    American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  toI.  ii,  p.  478. 

•  February  lY,  1824.    Ibid.,  p.  475. 

I  Fcbmaiy  28,  1824.    Ibid.,  p.  47<M76. 
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:  their  land  i 


'  cost;  and  that  if 


was  determined  to  have  t 
they  did  not  yield  it  willingly  the  United  States  must  either 
aid  Georgia  in  taking  it  or  light  her.  The  memorial  from  the 
Legislature,  the  letter  from  the  Governor,  and  another  from 
the  raembera  of  Congress  from  Georgia  *  again  aroused  Hoa- 
roe,  and  led  liim  to  defend  the  Indian  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  special  message  to  Congress.f  The  Cherokees  hav- 
ing positively  refused  to  cede  their  land,  it  was  manifest,  he 
Baid,  thai  they  could  be  removed  only  by  force.  But,  in  his 
opinion,  there  was  no  obligation  resting  on  the  United  States 
to  use  force.  The  language  of  the  compact  was  "  peaceably  " 
and  "on  reasonable  terms."  The  Cherokee  agent  soon  aft«r 
was  commanded  "  without  delay  and  in  the  most  efFcctaal 
manner  forthwith  to  expel  white  intruders  from  Cherokee 
lands." 

By  this  time  the  Creeks,  well  knowing  that  their  turn 
would  come  next,  had  become  so  uneasy  that  a  meeting  of 
their  chiefs  and  head  men  was  held  at  a  place  called  Tucke- 
bachee.  After  "deep  and  solemn  reflection,"  it  was  decided 
"  with  one  voice  "  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  Cherokees, 
and  "  on  no  account  to  sell  one  foot  of  our  land,  neither  by 
exchange  nor  otherwise."  Lest  any  chief  should  think  lightly 
of  this  resolution,  the  meeting  went  further,  and  decreed  that 
death  should  be  the  penalty  for  any  infraction  of  this  law.} 

Not  long  after  this  determination  had  been  reached  the 
same  commissioners  who  had  been  treating  with  the  Chero- 
kees summoned  the  chiefs  of  the  Creeks  to  meet  them  in 
December  at  Broken  Arrow.  Alarmed  at  the  summons,  the 
chiefs  met  a  second  time,  at  Polecat  Springs,  and,  having 
reaffirmed  the  decision  reached  at  Tuckebachee,  issued  ho 
appeal  for  justice  to  "  our  white  and  Christian  brothera,"  * 
and  went  at  the  appointed  time  to  Broken  Arrow.     Nothing 


•M»reh  10,  1834. 

f  ScTiRte  DnnimenU  No.  A3,  ElfEhtcpnth  CoDgre««,  Flnt  Seudon,  toI.  lil 
B«B«npo#  «ncl  Piifw™  of  tho  PresidenW.     RichsniMin.    Vol.  U.  pp.  M4-!)17. 

I  "  We  h«»e  pins  and  rop<w.  uid  if  any  of  out  people  ghoulil  break  lliei*  !••■ 
Qtotc  snnn  Rnd  mpea  are  to  be  thefr  «id."  Tbe  Turkcbarbw  ReiuluUona  are 
pHntcd  in  Nile«'.>  Reri»ter,  toI.  imil.  pp.  322-228. 

•  Sm  Nllen's  Rearer  for  December  4,  183*,  toI.  ix»li,  pp.  U>->^ 
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was  accomplished;  but  it  was  clear  to  the  commissioners  that 
there  were  a  few  chiefs  and  head  men  who,  for  a  consideration, 
were  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  people. 
With  these  a  treaty  was  concluded  some  weeks  later  at  Indian 
Springs,*  was  hurried  to  Washington,  and,  despite  the  pro- 
testations of  the  Indian  agent,  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  in 
the  last  moments  of  Monroe's  term  of  office.f  In  considera- 
tion of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  land  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  these  chiefs  sold  to  the  United  States  almost  all 
the  territory  the  Creeks  owned  within  the  State  of  Georgia, 
Dishonesty,  fraud,  and  conspiracy  tainted  the  treaty;  yet 
Adams,  without  stopping  to  examine  into  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  obtained,  signed  and  made  it  law.:|: 

As  the  news  spread  among  the  Creeks  that  they  had  been 
betrayed,  that  their  land  was  sold,  and  that  in  a  little  while, 
abandoning  all  that  they  held  most  dear,  they  must  begin  a 
long  pilgrimage  to  new  homes  in  a  country  a  thousand  miles 
away,  their  grief  gave  place  to  rage  and  excitement.  True 
to  the  law  of  Tuckebachee,  the  chiefs  made  haste  to  execute 
it,  and  early  in  May  three  of  those  who  signed  the  treaty  of 
Indian  Springs — ^Mcintosh,  Tustunugge,  and  Hawkins  by 
name — ^were  put  to  death.  Instantly  the  whole  Georgia 
frontier  was  aflame.  Hundreds  of  Creeks,  followers  of  the 
slaughtered  chiefis,  deserting  their  homes,  fled  with  wives  and 
children  across  the  border  and  sought  protection  of  Governor 
Troup.  A  grand  jury  of  the  United  States  District  Court  pre- 
sented the  killing  of  the  chiefs,  called  for  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  any  white  men  concerned,  and  recommended  the 
fugitives  to  the  protection  and  succor  of  the  State.*  For  a 
time  it  was  feared  that  an  Indian  uprising  and  a  border  war 
was  imminent.  But  the  fear  was  an  idle  one.  The  Indians 
had  murdered  no  man.  Exercising  an  unquestionable  right, 
they  had  put  three  men  to  death  under  a  law  of  whose  ex- 
istence the  culprits  were  well  aware,  and,  having  done  this, 
they  stopped.  No  thought  of  war  upon  the  whites  had  ever 
been  entertained.    Indeed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the 


•  February  12,  1826.  f  March  8,  1826.  t  March  6,  1825. 

•  Nilm's  Register,  May  28,  1826,  yoL  uviii,  pp.  196,  197. 
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nation,  three  irrevocable  laws  were  made:  One,  that  they 
would  not  receive  a  dollar  of  the  money  to  be  paid  for  their 
land;  another,  that  they  would  not  make  war  on  the  whites, 
nor  shed  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  any  of  the  soldiers  that 
might  be  sent  to  drive  them  from  their  homes;  and  a  third, 
that  if  they  were  driven  out  they  would  die  at  the  fence 
comers. 

While  these  things  were  happening  in  Georgia  reports 
of  the  killing  of  Mcintosh  and  Tustunugge  were  hurried  to 
Washington  by  Troup,  by  the  Indian  agent,  and  by  the  son 
and  friends  of  Mcintosh.  According  to  the  agent,  the  deed 
was  directly  traceable  to  a  proclamation  of  Troup  assuming 
jurisdiction  and  announcing  that  a  survey  of  the  Indian  lands 
would  be  made  at  once;  according  to  the  Governor,  there 
would  have  been  no  trouble  save  for  the  criminal  conduct  of 
the  agent.  That  the  trutli  might  be  discovered,  Adams 
despatched  a  special  agent,  T.  P.  Andrews,  to  examine  into 
the  charges  made  by  Troup  and  by  the  son  of  Mcintosh. 
That  peace  might  be  prcserve^l,  the  President  sent  General 
Gaines  to  Georgia  with  orders  to  quiet  the  excitement  of  the 
Creeks,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  on  Govenior  Troup  for 
militia  to  keep  the  Indians  in  order. 

It  was  late  in  May  when  Andrews,  on  his  way  South, 
reached  Milledgeville  and  delivered  to  Troup  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  stating  that  "  the  President  expected  " 
that  the  survey  would  not  be  made.  By  the  express  terms  of 
the  treaty  the  Creeks  might  delay  their  removal  till  Septem- 
ber first,  1826.  Without  their  consent,  therefore,  even  the 
President  could  not  before  September,  1826,  order  a  survey 
of  their  lands.  But  Troup  cared  nothing  for  this.  In  his 
opinion,  the  wish  of  tlie  President  was  "  unreasonable  "  and 
"  most  extraordinary."  On  the  instant,  said  be,  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  the  title  and  jurisdiction  to  the  Creek 
territory  became  absolute  in  Georgia,  without  any  manaor 
of  exception  or  qualification.  Autliority  was  indeed  given 
to  the  United  States  to  protect  the  Indians  in  their  porsonii 
and  effects.  But  beyond  this  it  "  conid  not  paas."  Soil  and 
jurisdiction  went  together,  and  if  Georgia  did  not  have  both 
at  that  moment  the  never  could  liave  either  by  a  better  titleu 
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And  now  began  a  most  unseemly  contest  between  Troup, 
Gaines,  and  the  President  as  to  whether  the  survey  should 
or  should  not  be  made,  which  brought  the  parties  more  than 
once  to  the  verge  of  civil  war. 

While  the  quarrel  was  still  at  its  height,  Adams  settled 
the  trouble  with  the  Creeks.  He  was  convinced  by  the  report 
of  Gaines  that  the  signers  of  the  treaty  of  Indian  Springs  did 
not  represent  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  nation.  He  was  satisfied 
that  the  Indians  would  never  quit  their  territory  save  under 
compulsion.  He  was  determined  not  to  use  force;  and  in 
order  to  avoid  it  instructed  the  Secretary  of  War  to  sum- 
mon the  chiefs  to  Washington,  where,  in  1826,  a  new  treaty 
was  framed  and  ratified  by  the  Senate.  The  territory  ceded 
was  immense  in  area,  but  far  less  than  had  been  given  up 
by  the  spurious  treaty  of  Indian  Springs,  and  this  in  the 
eyes  of  Georgians  was  unpardonable.  Troup,  utterly  dis- 
regarding the  fact  that  a  treaty  duly  executed  is  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  ignored  that  made  at  Washington, 
declared  that  he  recognized  none  but  that  signed  at  Indian 
Springs,  and  ordered  the  surveyors  to  begin  work  on  the  ter- 
ritory not  ceded  by  the  Creeks.  But  the  Indians  forced  them 
to  stop,  and  appealed  to  Adams,  who  bade  the  District  At- 
torney and  the  marshal  arrest  the  surveyors  and  bring  them 
before  the  proper  court;  told  Troup  that,  if  necessary,  an 
armed  force  would  be  sent  to  Georgia  to  stop  the  survey;  and 
in  a  special  message  laid  the  whole  matter  before  Congress. 
That  body  did  nothing,  and  Georgia  went  on  with  her  ag- 
gressions against  the  Indians  in  her  own  way,  and  decreed  that 
no  Indian  who  did  not  speak  the  English  language  should 
testify  in  her  courts.*  That  her  position  might  not  be  mis- 
understood, the  Legislature  assigned  the  duty  of  defining  it  to 
a  joint  committee  on  the  state  of  the  Eepublic,  which  con- 
sidered two  questions;  what  was  the  nature  and  present  situ- 
ation of  the  claim  of  Georgia  on  the  General  Government; 
and  what  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  title  of  Georgia  to  the 
Cherokee  lands  in  dispute. 

The  claim  of  Georgia  on  the  General  Government,  it  was 


*  Laws  of  Geor^a,  December  S6, 1826. 
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said,  began  with  the  compact  of  1802,  when  the  United  States 
agreed  to  cstinguish  the  Indian  title  ta  land  within  the  bounds 
of  Georgia  aa  soon  as  the  same  could  be  done  peaceably  and  on 
reasonable  terms — a  compact  which  bound  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  merely  to  use  every  opportunity  that  might  come 
in  its  way,  but  to  seek  earnestly  for  opportunities  to  make  good 
the  pledge.  Had  the  United  States  kept  the  agreement?  On 
the  contrary,  she  had  deliberately  violated  it;  she  had  been  so 
indifferent  that  Georgia  had  been  forced  again  and  again  t« 
remonstrate;  she  had  entirely  removed  the  Indians  from 
Ohio,  from  Kentucky,  from  North  and  South  Carolina,  from 
Tennessee  and  Missouri;  she  had  removed  almost  all  from  Ar- 
,  ^nsas;  she  had  acquired  great  areas  of  land  in  Alichigan,  lUi- 
r  nois,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  and  had  secured  for  herself  five 
times  as  much  territory  in  Alabama  as  the  Indians  occupied  in 
Georgia.  Nay,  more;  she  had  not  merely  failed  to  hold  out 
inducementa  to  the  Indians  to  quit  Georgia;  not  merely  failed 
to  use  her  opportunities,  but  she  had  so  added  to  their  comfort, 
80  instructed  them  in  husbandry  and  farming  as  to  attach 
them  to  thoir  homes  and  destroy  the  last  hope  that  they  would 
ever  part  with  their  lands  on  peaceable  and  reasonable  coii8i(' 
erfttionB. 

After  thus  disposing  of  the  charge  of  bad  faith,  the 
mitt«c  took  up  the  question  of  title.  Prior  to  the  Revolal 
it  was  said,  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  over  Geor^  was 
complete  and  perfect;  the  soil  was  hers,  the  Indians  were  under 
her  protection,  and  their  possession  and  occupation  of  ttie  land 
was  by  her  permission;  when  the  war  for  independence  ended, 
the  sovereignty  once  claimed,  owned  and  exercised  by  the 
mother  country  over  the  lands  and  Indians  of  Georgia,  passed 
to  and  vested  in  the  people  of  the  State,  who  then  acquired  all 
the  rights  and  powers  over  the  lands  and  Indians  that  had  once 
belonged  to  Great  Britain;  that  since  this  acquisition  Georgia 
bad  never  divested  herself,  either  under  the  confederation 
or  tinder  the  Constitution,  of  any  right  or  power  so  acquired, 
and  therefore  was  at  liberty  and  had  full  right  and  power 
possess  hctsolf  by  any  means  she  might  choose  of  the  land&j 
dispute,  and  to  spread  over  them  tier  laws  and  authority. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  the  committee  recommended 


wuld 
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one  last  appeal  be  made  to  the  General  Government  to  re- 
move the  Cherokees;  that  if  no  attempt  so  to  do  was  made, 
or,  if  made,  was  not  successful,  then  the  next  Legislature 
should  be  asked  to  consider  the  propriety  of  taking  the  lands 
by  any  means  they  thought  proper.  "  The  lands  in  question," 
said  the  committee,  "  belong  to  Georgia — she  must  and  will 
have  them." 

So  clearly  was  this  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  that  both 
House  and  Senate  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  declaring  that 
the  United  States  had  palpably  violated  the  contract  with 
Greorgia;  that  this  breach  of  good  faith  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  troubles  with  the  Cherokees;  that  all  lands  within  the 
limits  of  Georgia  belonged  to  her  absolutely;  that  the  Indians 
were  mere  tenants  at  will;  that  she  could  at  any  time  take 
possession;  that  she  had  a  right  to  spread  her  laws  over  the 
whole  territory  in  dispute,  and  extort  obedience  from  all  who 
dwelt  therein,  were  they  white,  red,  or  black.* 

"Not  was  her  assertion  of  right  an  idle  threat.  Indeed,  the 
day  before  the  House  approved  the  resolutions  a  law  was  en- 
acted which  extended  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  Georgia 
over  part  of  the  Cherokee  territory  by  adding  it  to  her  counties 
of  Carroll  and  De  Biilb.f  This  was  too  much  for  even  an 
Indian  to  stand,  and  a  delegation  of  Cherokees  was  sent  to 
Washington,  where,  in  the  closing  days  of  Adams's  term,:j:  a 
protest  was  entered  against  the  encroachments  and  aggressions 
of  Georgia.  It  was  then  too  late  for  the  outgoing  President 
to  act,  so  the  matter  was  referred  to  his  successor. 

But  the  people  of  Georgia  had  yet  another  quarrel  with 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  opinion  of  their  Governor 
and  Legislature,  Congress  and  the  administration  had  assumed 
a  position  so  hostile  to  slavery  as  to  justify  secession.  Both.^^^^ 
North  and  South  the  negro  problem  was  now  fast  becoming 
a  serious  issue. 


*  Adopted  December  19  and  27,  1827.  Report  of  a  Committee  and  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  relation  to  certain  lands  occ^ 
pied  by  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Executiye  Documents  of  the  Twentj-third  Con- 
gress, First  Session,  vol  iii.  No.  102. 

t  Laws  of  Georgia,  December  26, 1827.  t  February  11,  1829. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE   NEGRO   PBOBLEM. 

The  existence  of  such  a  problem  in  the  Northern  States 
was  due  to  the  presence  in  them  of  large  bodies  of  negroes, 
made  free  by  the  labors  of  the  early  abolition  societies  and 
by  the  operation  of  immediate  or  gradual  abolition  laws. 
Since  Pennsylvania  led  the  way  in  1780,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  and  New  Jersey  *  had  followed  her,  and 
had  each  decreed  that  after  a  certain  day  in  a  certain  year 
slavery  should  be  prohibited;  that  men  and  women  who  were 
slaves  on  that  day  should  remain  so,  but  that  children  bom 
thereafter  of  slave  parents  should  be  free  on  attaining  a  cer- 
tain age.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  had 
abolished  slavery  outright,  and  in  them  all  blacks  and  mulat- 
toes  were  free.  Had  freedom  brought  with  it  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship,  the  presence  of  this  class  in  the  com- 
munities would  have  been  of  little  moment.  But  nowhere 
did  the  black  man  have  all  the  rights  of  the  white.  Here  he 
could  not  vote;  there  he  could  not  serve  in  the  militia;  no- 
where was  he  summoned  to  be  a  juror.  Race  prejudice  shut 
him  out  of  a  long  line  of  trades  and  occupations,  and  con- 
demned him  to  a  state  of  gross  ignorance.  No  carpenter,  no 
blacksmith,  wheelwright,  mason,  or  shoemaker  would  take 
him  as  an  apprentice;  no  shopkeeper  would  have  him  as  a 
clerk.  He  was  excluded  from  every  hotel,  inn,  and  tavern, 
and  from  every  school  save  such  as  benevolent  persons  had 
established  for  the  especial  benefit  of  his  race. 


*  Bhode  Island  in  1784,  Conneetioat  in  1784,  New  York  in  1799,  New  Jenej 
in  1804. 
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Delaware  forbade  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  to  enter  her 
territory  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  inhabitantB-  If  any 
did,  the  neai^  justice  of  the  peace  must  bid  him  depart. 
Should  he  refuse  to  go,  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  a  week  must  be 
imposed,  and' if  not  paid  the  offender  must  be  seized  and  sold 
into  slavery.*  Any  free  negro  living  in  idleness  in  Maryland, 
or  going  at  large  through  the  State,  must  give  security  for 
good  behavior,  or  leave  the  State  within  fifteen  days  after  he 
was  ordered  to  depart  Failing  to  go,  he  might  be  fined  thirty 
dollars.  If  he  did  not  pay  the  fine,  he  must  be  sold  for  not 
more  than  six  months.f  Nobody  could  buy  tobacco  from  a 
free  negro  who  could  not  show  a  certificate  from  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  granted  on  the  sworn  testimony  of  two  white  per^ 
sons,  and  stating  that  what  he  offered  had  been  grown  or 
honestly  acquired  by  him.$  When  a  free  negro  imprisoned 
for  any  offence  was  pardoned  or  served  out  his  term,  the 
directors  of  the  penitentiary  were  required  to  give  him  thirty 
dollars  and  banish  him  from  the  State.  Should  he  be  found 
in  Maryland  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  days,  he  must  be  sold 
into  slavery  for  the  term  of  his  original  conviction.*  Vir- 
ginia would  not  suffer  a  negro  made  free  in  any  other  State 
to  take  up  residence  on  her  soil.  Such  as  were  emancipated 
must  be  numbered  and  duly  registered  in  a  book  kept  by  the 
county  clerks  or  clerks  of  the  cities,  boroughs,  and  corpora- 
tions. A  copy  of  the  registration,  specifying  his  age,  color, 
name,  by  what  court  emancipated,  and  describing  any  marks 
or  scars  on  face  and  hands,  must  be  given  him  annually,  for 
without  such  certificate  he  could  not  go  at  large,  nor  seek  em- 
ployment, nor  be  employed  by  anybody  under  the  penalty  of 
the  law.  I 

TenneaBee  had  a  very  similar  restriction,-^  but  permitted 
free  negroes  to  come  within  the  State  provided  they  registered 
their  freedom  papers.  0   In  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  in  the 

*  Laws  of  Delaware,  1811,  Chapter  GXLY. 
t  Laws  of  Xaryland,  1826.  Chapter  CLXI. 
X  Ibid^  1825,  Chapter  CXCIX. 

•  IMd,  1826,  Chapter  CCXXIX. 

I  Laws  of  'Vlrgmia,  Reriaed  Code,  1819,  Chapter  IIL 

A  Laws  of  Tennessee,  1806,  Chapter  XXXII ;  1807,  Chapter  C 

0  Ibid.,  1826,  Chi4>ter  LXXIX. 
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BlaTe-hoIding  States  in  general,  every  negro  or  mulatto  wlio 
could  uot  prove  freedom  by  documentary  evidence  might  be 
seized  and  sold  into  slavery.  To  teach  a  free  negro  to  read  or 
write  was  an  offence  punisliable  here  by  a  fine  of  thirty  dol- 
lars, there  of  five  hundred  dollare,  and  elsewhere  by  lashes. 
Should  free  negroes  or  their  children  gather  at  a  school  in 
Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  the  justice  of  the  peace 
must  break  it  up  and  lay  twenty  lashea  on  the  back  of  each 
pupil;  in  South  Carolina  the  nearest  magistrate  must  perform 
the  same  duty  and  intlict  the  same  punishment.  In  many 
slave  States  free  negroes  might  not  assemble  for  any  purpoee 
to  a  number  greater  than  seven;  might  not  preach  the  Gospel; 
might  not  buy,  sell,  or  trade  outside  of  the  towns  or  cities  in 
which  they  dwelt;  might  not  enter  the  State  without  incur- 
ring a  fine  and  running  the  risk  of  being  sold  into  slavery; 
might  not  remain  in  the  State  after  they  had  gained  their 
freedom. 

Restrictions  of  these  kinds  were  to  bo  espected  in  States 
where  slavery  still  existed;  they  might  easily  be  accounted  for 
in  States  where  slavery  was  slowly  disappearing  under  the 
workings  of  gradual  aljolition  laws;  but  if  there  was  any  por- 
tion of  our  country  where  a  free  negro  should  have  been  ac- 
corded the  common  rights  of  man,  it  was  on  the  soil  dtilicated 
to  freedom  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  Unhappily,  this  was 
far  from  being  the  case,  for  the  constitution  of  Ohio  deprived 
him  of  the  franchise,  and  the  first  Legislature  under  that  con- 
stilution  had  not  ended  its  second  sesdon  when  by  a  law  "to 
regulate  black  and  mulatto  persons  "  it  laid  on  the  negro  the 
burden  of  proving  his  right  to  be  free.  Henceforth  no  such 
person  could  enter  Ohio  with  intent  to  reside  or  settle  anieas 
provided  with  a  "  certificate  of  actual  freedom,"  which  must 
be  put  on  record.  Blacks  already  in  the  State  must  have  their 
names  recorded  and  secure  a  certificate,  for  withoat  it  nobody 
could  hire  or  employ  them,  nor  could  they  even  leave  the 
Bute. 

In  Indiana  their  condition  was,  if  possible,  worse.  The 
constitution  did  not  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  vote,  but  tho 
law  forbade  them  to  be  witnesses  except  in  pleas  of  the  State 
against  negroea  or  mulattoes,  or  in  civil  cases  where  such  per- 
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eons  were  the  only  parties-ATllliiiois  began  her  career  as  a 
slave-holding  Territory.  She  prohibited  free  negroes  to  come 
upon  her  soil;  she  decreed  that  all  such  as  did  must  leave 
within  fifteen  days  after  notice  or  receive  thirty-nine  lashes;  * 
she  accepted  the  Indiana  t "  act  concerning  the  introduction  of 
negroes  and  mulattoes/'  and  so  continued  the  system  of  regis* 
tered  and  indentured  slavery  begun  when  a  part  of  Indiana; 
she  permitted  non-resident  slaveowners  to  hire  their  slaves 
to  citizens  of  Illinois  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  yet  not 
give  the  slave  his  freedom;  and  justified  her  act  with  the 
excuse  that  laborers  were  wanted  to  erect  mills  and  open  up 
the  country,  aiid  that  salt  could  not  be  profitably  manufac- 
tured by  white  men.t  Once,  indeed,  an  effort  was  made  to 
break  down  slavery,  and  in  1817  the  Legislature  passed  a 
bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  concerning  the  introduction 
of  negroes  and  mulattoes  into  the  Territory  as  authorized 
their  importation  and  indenture;  but  the  Governor  defeated 
the  attempt  with  his  veto. 

That  he  expressed  the  sentiments  of  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  people  cannot  be  doubted,  for  when,  a  year  later,  a 
convention  framed  and  adopted  a  State  constitution,  it  limited 
the  franchise  to  "  free  white  men,"  excluded  the  negro  from 
the  militia,  and  inserted  the  provision  that  each  and  every 
person  bound  to  service  by  contract  or  indenture  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Illinois  should  be  held  to  serve  out  lus  time  under  the 
State  government;  but  that  children  thereafter  bom  of  such 
persons  should  be  free,  the  males  at  twenty-four  and  the 
females  at  eighteen.  The  first  General  Assembly  under  the 
constitution  fastened  slavery  on  Illinois  more  firmly  than  ever 
by  re-enacting  the  old  laws  regarding  free  negroes,  mulattoes, 
servants,  and  slaves,  and  by  adopting  what  in  the  Southern 
States  would  have  been  a  slave  code.  Thenceforth  no  negro, 
no  mulatto,  either  by  himself  or  with  his  family,  was  to  be 
suffered  to  live  in  the  State  unless  he  produced  a  certificate 
of  freedom  bearing  the  seal  of  some  court  of  record  of  the 
State  or  Territory  whence  he  came;  nor  until  the  certificate, 
with  a  long  description  of  himself  and  of  each  member  of  his 

*  Deoember,  1818.  f  Laws  of  Indiana,  1817,  chapter  iii,  section  62. 

X  Preamble  to  tbe  law  of  1814. 
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family,  had  been  duly  recorded  in  the  county  in  whi 
proposed  to  live.     Even  then  the  overseers  of  the  poor  might 
expel  him  at  any  time  they  saw  fit. 

Negroes  already  resident  in  the  State  were  required,  before 
June  first,  1819,  to  enter  their  names  with  the  circuit  clerk, 
show  him  their  evidences  of  freetloin,  and  have  him  certify  to 
the  fact.  Without  such  a  certificate  a  black  man  was  to  be 
declared  a  slave  and  a  runaway,  might  be  arrested  and  com- 
mitted by  a  justice,  might  be  advertised  for  six  weeks  by  the 
sheriff,  and,  in  default  of  a  claimant  appearing,  might  be 
Bold  to  ser^'ice  for  one  year  to  the  highest  bidder.  To  employ 
an  uncertificated  negro  was  to  incur  a  fine  of  a  dollar  and  a 
half  for  each  day  he  labored;  to  harbor  a  slave  or  servant, 
or  hinder  his  recapture,  was  felony,  punishable  hy  a  fine  of 
twice  the  value  of  the  man  and  thirty  stripes  on  the  bare 
back;  to  sell  to,  or  buy  of,  or  trade  with  a  slave  or  servant 
without  consent  of  the  master  was  absolutely  forbidden.  If  a 
slave  was  found  ten  miles  from  home  without  a  permit,  he  waa 
liable  to  arrest  and  fiogging.  Should  he  appear  at  any  house 
or  fftrm  without  written  permission  from  his  master,  the  owner 
of  the  place  to  which  he  came  might  give  him  ten  lashes  well 
laid  on.  Should  he  commit  any  offence  for  which  a  white 
man  would  be  fined,  he  was  to  bo  whipped  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
lashes  for  every  eight  dollars  of  fine, 

,  To  all  intents  and  purposes  slavery  was  thus  as  much  8 
/domestic  institution  of  DHnois  in  1820  as  of  Kentucky  or  Mis- 
l  Bouri,  and  with  this  the  people  might  well  have  been  content. 
But  the  excitement  stirred  up  by  the  Missouri  Compromise; 
the  creation  beyond  the  Mississippi  of  a  slave  State  into  which 
thonaands  of  migrating  slave-holders  were  moving;  the  sight 
of  tbeee  lordly  immigraute  as  they  crowded  the  roads  with 
their  long  trains  of  teams  and  negroes;  the  malicious  pleas- 
ure which  they  took  in  felling  the  people  who  had  lands  and 
fanns  to  sell  how  deeply  they  regretted  that  the  antislarery 
policy  prevented  them  from  settling  in  Illinois,  and  drove 
them  on  to  Miasouri,  made  a  deep  impression.  Missouri 
seemed  the  promised  land,  into  which  all  the  rich  and  edu- 
cated immigrants  from  the  slave  States  were  hurrying,  to  the 
IS  lora  of  Illinois;  and,  believing  that  this  must 
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long  as  niinois  was  nominally  closed  to  slavery,  the  people 
determined  to  sweep  away  every  subterfuge,  destroy  every 
vestige  of  negro  freedom,  make  Illinois  slave  soil,  add  one 
more  name  to  the  roll  of  slave  States,  and  overturn  the  bal- 
ance preserved  by  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  Maine  and 
Missouri. 

The  contest  began  in  earnest  in  the  autumn  election  of 
1822,  when  a  new  Governor  was  to  be  chosen.    Four  candi- 
dates took  the  field.     Two  were  pronounced  advocates  of 
slavery,  and  received  together  five  thousand  votes.    Two  were 
champions  of  free  soil,  and  one  of  these,  Edward  Coles,  was 
elected  Governor  by  a  small  plurality.     Coles  was  a  native 
of  Virginia,  and  the  son  of  a  planter  and  slave-owner;  but 
during  his  college  life  he  became  convinced  that  slavery  was 
both  impolitic  and  wrong,  and  returned  home  fully  deter^ 
mined  if  he  ever  inherited  any  portion  of  his  father's  slaves 
to  emancipate  them  every  one.    At  twenty-two  he  did  inherit 
twenty-five  slaves,  but  other  matters  than  emancipation  then 
occupied  his  thoughts.    He  became  Private  Secretary  to  Presi- 
dent Madison,  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Kussia  in  1816, 
and,  if  rumor  may  be  trusted,  was  made  register  of  a  land 
office  in  Illinois  by  Crawford  in  1819,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Senator  Ninian  Edwards,  who  was  known 
to  be  a  supporter  of  Calhoun.    As  Coles  went  thither  by  flat- 
boat  down  the  Ohio,  he  gathered  his  slaves  about  him  one 
night,  made  them  free,  and  when  he  reached  Illinois  settled 
each  head  of  a  family  on  a  quarter  section  of  land.    Though 
his  election  to  the  governorship  was  a  triumph  for  the  free-soil 
party,  his  opponents  carried  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
and  soon  had  a  chance  to  renew  the  struggle.    The  Governor 
in  his  first  message  made  a  bold  attack  on  slavery,  urged  the 
speedy  emancipation  of  such  as  were  held  in  bondage  because 
tiiey  or  their  parents  were  slaves  before  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  was  enacted,  recommended  a  revision  of  the  barbarous 
black  laws,  and  asked  for  vigorous  legislation  to  stop  the 
crime  of  kidnapping. 

His  remarks  were  referred  to  a  committee,  which  presented 
as  a  report  a  long  account  of  the  establishment  of  slavery  in 
Illinois^  claimed  that  the  condition  imposed  by  Virginia  in 
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4ier  deed  of  cession  that  the  settlers  at  Kaskaskia,  Vinceimes, 
and  elsewhere  "  should  have  their  posaeasions  and  titles  con- 
firmed to  them,"  could  not  be  disregarded  and  their  slaves  set 
free,  and  euded  with  a  resolution  that  the  Legislature  should 
recommend  the  voters  at  the  next  election  for  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  vote  for  or  against  a  convention  to 
amend  the  constitution  and  make  Illinois  a  slave  State.  The 
report  was  adopted,  but  to  pass  the  resolution  required  a  two- 
third  vote  in  both  branches.  The  Senate  was  almost  unani- 
mously in  favor;  in  the  House  one  vote  was  wanted,  and  to 
get  it  the  pro-slavery  men  perpetrated  that  foul  deed  of  which 
the  history  of  legislation  in  our  country  affords  many  instances. 
At  the  opening  of  the  session  a  conteisted  election  case  bad 
been  heard  and  settled  in  favor  of  a  member  who  agreed  to 
give  his  vote  for  the  re-election  of  United  States  Senator  Jesse 
B.  Thomas,  who  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Missouri 
Compromise  as  the  originator  in  the  Senate  of  the  thirty-six- 
thirty  provision,"  So  far  the  member  was  willing  to  go;  but 
when  nothing  could  induce  him  to  give  the  one  vote  needed 
to  send  down  to  the  people  the  question  of  a  constitutional 
convention,  he  was  unseated  and  his  place  given  to  his  con- 
testant, a  strong  pro-slavery  man,  by  the  help  of  whose  vote 
the  resolution  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

While  the  resolution  to  imseat  was  under  debate  the  citi- 
zens of  Vandalia,  then  the  capital  of  Illinois,  carried  away  by 
excitement,  marched  about  the  streets  one  night  with  a  burn- 
ing effigy  of  the  sitting  member,  and  demanded  a  "  conven- 
tion or  death."  When  the  resolution  was  carried  and  the 
old  member  unseated,  the  pro-slavery  party  went  wild  with 
delight,  lit  up  the  town,  formed  a  procession,  headed  by  the 
judges,  candidates  for  the  governorship,  senators,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  and  marched  to  the  home  of  Governor 
Coles,  whom  thoy  grossly  insulted.  Still  later  their  joy  found 
vent  in  public  dinners,  where  such  toasts  were  drunk  as  "  The 
enemies  of  the  convention:  may  they  ride  a  porcupine  saddle 
on  a  bard  trotting  horse  a  long  journey  without  money  or 
friends  ";  "  May  those  individuals  who  are  opixeed  1 
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cause,  before  the  next  election  abandon  Illinois  ^^;  "The» 
State  of  Illinois:  the  ground  is  good,  prairie  in  abundance; 
give  us  plenty  of  negroes,  a  little  industry,  and  she  will  dis- 
tribute her  treasures."  * 

The  question  whether  Illinois  should  or  should  not  become 
a  slave  State  having  thus  been  referred  to  the  people,  the 
most  exciting  canvass  they  had  yet  known  commenced  in 
earnest.  One  who  lived  at  the  time  and  saw  it  declares  that 
men  and  women  took  part;  that  families  and  neighbor- 
hoods were  divided  and  arrayed  one  against  another;  that 
personal  encounters  were  of  constant  occurrence;  and  that 
at  times  the  whole  State  seemed  ready  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion by  an  appeal  to  arms.f  Every  known  means  of  election- 
eering was  resorted  to  and  vigorously  used.  Newspapers  were 
established,  and  their  columns  crowded  with  articles  written 
by  the  ablest  men.  Pamphlets  were  printed  by  thousands 
and  circulated  broadcast.  Men  were  sent  over  the  State  scat- 
tering handbills.  Antislavery  societies  were  organized  with 
branches  everywhere.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  ranged  the 
counties,  distributing  tracts  and  pamphlets.  The  stump  ora- 
tors were  ceaseless  in  their  exertions.  Denominational  disputes 
far  more  bitter  then  than  now  were  forgotten  for  the  moment, 
and  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  preachers  thundered  their  de- 
nunciations against  "spreading  the  great  sin."  After  eighteen 
months  of  such  canvassing,  the  election  day  came,  on  August 
second,  1824.  "When  it  ended,  the  pro-slavery  men  were 
beaten;  the  people  had  decided  against  a  convention  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nearly  seventeen  hundred  votes.  $  Never  had  such  an 
election  been  held;  more  than  eleven  thousand  voters  went  to 
the  polls.*  How  deeply  the  people  were  moved  is  well  shown 
by  the  fact  that  seven  thousand  more  votes  were  given  in  Au- 
gust, 1824,  on  the  question  of  calling  a  convention  than  were 
cast  at  the  presidential  election  three  months  later.  1 

*  A  History  of  niisois.    Thomfts  Ford.    Pp.  62,  68.    A  Ck>mplete  History  of 
niiiiois  from  1678  to  1878.    Davidson  and  Stuv^.    Pp.  828-826. 

t  My  Own  Time.    John  Reynolds.    P.  168. 
X  For  a  convention,  4,972 ;  against  it,  6,640. 

*  On  tbe  convention  question,  11,612 ;  all  presidential  candidates,  4,682. 

I  For  details  of  the  vote  by  counties,  see  Hlinois,  Historical  and  Statistical 
Ibhn  Mosea.    ToL  i,  p.  824. 
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New  Jersey  as  early  aa  1807  disfranchbed  her  free  negro^^ 
outright.  New  York  in  lftl3,  and  again  in  1815,  followed 
the  example,  and  by  a  shameful  and  unconstitutional  law 
sought  to  deprive  them  of  the  ballot.  Under  the  constitution, 
any  male  with  twenty  pounds  of  freehold  estate,  or  pajdng 
an  annual  rent  of  forty  shillings  a  year,  was  entitled  to  vote 
if  he  possessed  the  necessary  qualificationa  of  age  and  resi- 
dence, and  had  been  assessed  and  paid  State  or  county  taxes. 
But  all  this,  if  he  were  a  blaok  male,  counted  for  nothing 
under  the  law.  He  must  go  before  the  register  of  deeds  and, 
under  oath  and  at  much  cost,  prove  that  he  was  a  free  black 
and  not  a  slave.  If  the  register  was  satisfied  with  the  proof, 
the  negro  must  be  measured  and  his  stature  noted  on  a  certifi- 
cate of  freedom,  which,  with  a  vast  deal  of  other  matters, 
must  be  entered  on  record.  The  cost  was  twelve  shillings. 
Five  days  before  each  election  the  negro  citizen  must  go  again 
to  the  register,  buy  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  to  show 
to  the  inspectors  of  election,  who,  if  be  came  without  the 
tmnscript,  might  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  vote,  though  he 
possessed  every  qualification  prescribed  in  the  State  constitu- 
tion.* 

For  this  New  York  made  some  atonement,  in  1817,  by  the 
passage  of  a  law  providing  Uiat  on  July  fourth,  1827,  slavery 
should  cease  in  the  State,  and  every  slave  within  her  bound» 
become  free.t 

*  Wbile  the  bill  «u  liefora  Ihe  Coondl  of  Rerlrioa,  Chanoellar  Km>  {nvteMed 
■galnil  It.  N««  Tork  BTcnlng  Poet,  April  II,  1B1B.  Bui  It  pusii4  imd  b«««in* 
k«  In  181B,  For  the  protost  of  the  Tree  nvgnwB  In  mM«  mcetlni!  msucmbleil,  Me 
Tb*  Evening  TcHt,  April  IS,  ISIO. 

f  Tho  gndtial  ftbolitlnn  »ct  of  ITBB  ordprcil  lh»t  ill  children  bora  of  abre 
p«r«nt<  tttur  Jotj  Hihof  ihnt  )rc»r  ahoulil  be  free— the  fcmalrs  al  tuentj-flTa 
}«ara  of  age  and  tbe  in*lM  at  t*eiit7.rl|>ht.  la  IBIT  the  OoTcmor,  Paniel  D. 
;  Tompkla^  earnestlj  rcoommcniled  "  the  Legislature  to  eaiiibllNh  wnn«  fulnr*  iaj. 
nM  more  remote  than  the  4th  of  Julj,  1817,  on  vhicb  aUrct?  aluJl  oeaM 
within  thla  atait  Before  the  arrlTml  of  thml  period  tnoal  colored  penuiu  bom 
prerloualj  to  the  Nth  of  July,  \19V  (and  all  others  at  now  ftw  by  the  ejljtlns 
lawa),  will  bsTc  beeome  of  Terj  little  value  to  their  ownera.  Indent,  roaoy  of 
them  will  hj  (hat  time  hira  bcromo  mn  cxpcniivo  hnHnn.  To  fli  a  da;  Ihu* 
remote  for  [WDPriil  emandpatlon  ■  ill  conHeqiieatW  Impair  In  a  very  aniall  degrev 
any  privalo  riizht,  and  irlll,  at  the  lame  tlrop,  be  cc<n«lMent  with  the  humuilt; 
and  iuniot  of  a  fr«e  ud  happy  people."— Meswge  of  Januaij  is,  UVt. 
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The  social  conditions  which  prompted  the  New  York  law 
of  1815  found  a  general  expression  a  year  later,  when  men 
both  North  and  South  joined  heartily  in  founding  and  pro- 
moting the  American  Society  for  the  Colonization  of  Free 
People  of  Color  of  the  United  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
ridding  the  coimtry  of  what  was  described  as  "  a  dangerous 
and  useless  part  of  the  community."  *  From  the  day  it  was 
f oimded  at  Washington  to  the  day  when  every  black  became  a 
free  man  the  spirit  which  animated  this  famous  society  was 
one  hopeless  despondency  over  the  condition  of  the  free  black 
in  the  United  States.  To  release  the  slave,  to  mitigate  the  hor- 
rors of  slavery,  to  raise  up  those  whose  happy  lot  it  was  to  be 
free,  formed  no  part  of  its  mission.  It  is  no  abolition  society, 
exclaimed  one  member.  The  emancipation  of  slaves  or  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition,  with  moral,  intellectual,  and 
political  improvement  of  the  people  of  color  within  the  United 
States,  said  the  Board  of  Managers,  are  objects  foreign  to  the 
powers  of  this  society.  To  the  slave-holders,  said  another  au- 
thority, we  address  ourselves  in  a  tone  of  conciliation  and  Sym- 
pathy. We  know  their  rights  and  we  respect  them,  t  We  hold 
their  slaves,  as  we  hold  their  other  property,  sacred.  $  The 
purpose  of  the  society,  said  its  constitution,  is  to  be  exclusively 
directed  to  the  colonization  of  free  blacks  in  Africa;^  and  this 
purpose  it  sought  to  accomplish  because  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  hope  of  their  improvement  in  America.  The  public 
utterances  of  its  officers  and  distinguished  members;  the  pages 
of  the  African  Repository,  which  did  duty  as  its  official  organ; 
the  annual  reports;  the  addresses  delivered  before  the  State 
societies;  the  memorials  sent  up  to  the  Legislatures  of  almost 

*  See  Histoiy  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  vol.  iv,  '*^.  667-568. 

f  **  We  hold  their  elaves,  as  we  hold  their  other  property,  sacred."  Speech  of 
J.  &  Green  before  New  Jersey  Oolonintion  Sodetj. — ^African  Bepository,  vol.  i, 
P.28S. 

}  **  To  the  slave-holder  they  address  themselves  in  a  tone  of  conciliation  and 
sympathy.  We  know  yonr  rights,  they  say,  and  we  respect  them." — ^Ibid.,  toL 
▼H,  p.  100. 

*  Art  IL  "  The  object  to  which  its  attention  is  to  be  exdasiyely  directed  is  to 
promote  and  execute  a  plan  for  colonising  (with  their  consent)  the  free  people  of 
color  residiog  in  oar  ooontry,  in  Africa,  or  sach  other  place  as  Gongress  shall 
deem  most  ezpedieot" 
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_:n»atcr  nuisance  than 

.  -i»cietv":  as  ''a  curso 

,   "ii-il,  the  most  abandoned 

t  aitilv  in  the^se  donnncia- 

-  i>elief  tliat  of  all  des<^rip- 

•    :!ie  verv  worst. 

-I'uke  and  wrote  in  this  wise, 

t.v  were  animated  bv  no  spirit 

r  shive.     Thev  were,  in  their 

:«ii  of  a  large  part  of  the  com- 

«  I'io  irentlenien  earnestly  laboring 

.     irovlden  race.      T^nt  this  welfare 

v-'iorica.     Onr  habits,  our  feelings, 

..i  argue — prejudices  which  neither 

•  :t,  iu»r  reason,  nor  religion  can  over- 
•  »  a  degradation  inevitabh*  and  incur- 

•  "u  ir  skins,  a  constant  reminder  of  their 
.  iMJirion  of  servitude,  s(»ts  up  a   barrier 

t  .   r  Utwivn  them  and  the  white.       Thev 

ft 

■V  verv  lowest  rank  in  s<K*ietv,  and  from 

•uhistrv,  their  enterprise,  their  wealth 

.miu>t  rise.     Thev  form  a  class  out  <»f 

!  xMi  be  elevated,  and  below  which  none 

r  is  not  a  State  in  tlie  Tnion  in  which 

'  K'du  K*  elected  to  Congress,  or  sent  to  the 


.     'ii-.-o.-iturv  n  few  extracts  may  bo  taken  a?*  sprrimrns: 
»       .  ■  x'lij  us,  intnxluootl  by  violoniT.  notoriously  i-rnoranU  (!«'- 
.  ;.» atrtlly  ilii(oa!«0(l,  broken  spirited,  octeti  upon  by  no  motivo.4 
!•    >*a!tvlv  rt*achiHl  in  their  drba.«'enient  bv  the  hoaTciilv 

•  •  •  • 

•w  b'.jicks." — African  Rep<»sitory,  vol.  i,  p.  »*s. 
.    I    .lA-.i'i'i-  nui-!UKV  than  even  slaves  tin  ni^vlvo'^.*' — 1M«1., 

.*.M'U.'<  a  oun»o  aiul  contapion  whin-vcr  they  rositle/' — lbi«l., 

.Si.  wuh  no  imvntivcs  to  industry,  or  motives  to  n\*peot,  they 

.....    \i>(oiKv  by  letry  th«  ft>  anl  plundiT.*' — n»id.,  vul.  vi,  p.  ir.5. 

.  .  ..     nv  <*i  Uin^s  the  U)o*t  depravctl  upon  earth." — Ujid.,  vol. 
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Legislature,  or  seated  on  the  bench,  or  made  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  put  in  command  of  a  company  of  militia. 
Where  can  they  ride  in  the  same  coach,  or  sit  at  the  same 
table,  or  mingle  in  society  with  the  white?  Where  will  the 
white  working-man  labor  at  the  same  bench,  or  plough  in  the 
same  field,  or  toil  on  the  same  building  with  a  black  man? 
Every  incentive  to  industry  and  good  conduct  which  arises 
from  the  hope  of  advancement  in  this  world  is  taken  from 
him.  What  can  it  profit  him  to  be  educated,  or  refined,  or 
rich?  Looking  forward  to  no  honorable  distinction,  aiming 
at  no  excellence,  the  negro  makes  no  efforts  beyond  such  as 
are  necessary  to  supply  his  daily  wants.  With  loss  of  hope  ^ 
comes  loss  of  desire,  and  the  debasement  which  as  a  slave  was 
compulsory  becomes  habitual  and  voluntary  with  the  free 
negro  and  his  children  after  him.  Ko  wonder,  then,  that  the 
statistics  of  crime  present  him  in  a  horrible  light.  A  million 
three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  whites  in  New  York  furnish 
four  hundred  and  eighty  convicts,  while  thirty-nine  thousand 
negroes  contribute  one  hundred  and  fifty.  In  Pennsylvania 
it  is  worse.  Her  million  whites  send  three  hundred  and  ten 
convicts  to  the  penitentiaries,  and  her  thirty  thousand  free 
blacks  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

In  the  main,  this  description  of  the  status  of  the  free 
black  man  was  true.  But,  however  praiseworthy  in  the  eyes 
of  the  friends  of  colonization  may  have  been  the  purpose  for 
which  the  picture  was  drawn,  the  effect  of  it  on  the  commu- 
nity was  bad.  The  degradation,  the  miseiy^  the  viciousn^SL 
of  the  free  negro  was  held  up  Before  the  people  not  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  sympathy,  not  for  the  purpose  of  impress- 
ing the  fact  that  this  degp'adation  was  the  result  of  unjust  *^ 
prejudices  and  cruel  laws  which  it  was  the  duty'oTOhristians  t 
and  civilized  men  to  overcome  and  repeal,  BuTm  order  to 
persuade  them  to  contribute  money  to  get  rid^f  the  despised 
class  by  sending  it  to  Africa.  The  feeling  aroused  was  not 
such  as  prompted  States  to  establish  penitentiaries  for  the  re- 
form of  criminals;  to  give  the  prisoners  in  the  jails  good  food, 
clothes,  and  warm  cells,  and  not  such  as  force  the  creditor  to 
be  merciful  to  the  debtor;  led  men  to  found  Bible  societies, 
tract  societies,  and  temperance  societies;    send  missionaries 
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to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  educate  children  of  evil-dis- 
poeed  parents  that  they  might  become  honest  men  and 
women,  but  one  of  hostility.  The  negro  was  past  all  reforma- 
tion. He  must  he  encouraged  to  go  to  Africa,  and  no  easier 
way  of  inducing  him  to  go  could  be  devised  than  to  keep 
him  in  a  debased  condition  in  the  United  States.  All  attempts 
^  for  his  betterment,  therefore,  were  frowned  down  or  openly 
reEisf«d  by  the  Colonization  Society.  Slavery  must  not  be 
abolished,  either  immediately  or  gradually,  because  that  would 
increase  the  evil  by  making  the  free  negroes  ten  times  more 
numerous.  The  slave  must  not  be  manumitted  save  oa  condi- 
tion that  he  would  go  to  Africa. 

Had  this  view  been  confined  to  a  few  men,  it  would  have 
been  aerious  enough  in  its  consequences.  But,  unhappily,  it 
was  vigorously  indorsed  by  legislatures,  by  religious  bodies, 
^  by  churches,  by  statesmen,  and  by  Congress,  till  the  i>eople 
were  quite  convinced  that  the  African  race  was  past  all  re- 
demption, and  that  the  deportation  to  Africa  was  all  the  con- 
dderation  to  which  a  free  negro  was  entitled. 

It  was  natural  that  results  of  this  state  of  feeling  toward 
the  black  man  should  be  quick  to  show  themselves,  and  that 
a  willingness  to  strip  him  of  the  few  privileges  he  possessed 
should  be  widely  manifest.  Statistics  had  often  been  cited 
to  prove  that  free  blacks  furnished  more  criminals  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  than  whites.  But  when  the  census  of 
1820  revealed  the  fact  that  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  ne- 
groes made  one  seventy-fifth  of  the  total  population,  they 
contributed  one  sixth  of  the  criminals,*  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives took  the  alarm  at  what  it  considered  "  the  increase 
of  a  species  of  population  wliich  threatened  to  become  both 
injurious  and  burdensome,"  f  and  determined  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  check  it  by  legislation.  A  committee  was 
therefore  appointed  and  bidden  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  making  alterations  in  the  laws  concerning  the  adi 
into  residence  in  Massachusetts  of  free  negroes  and  mulatl 
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The  duty  thus  assigned  was  far  from  a  pleasant  one,  and  the 
report  when  made  was  a  curious  mixture  of  apologies  for  the 
appointment  of  the  committee,  and  excuses  for  doing  noth- 
ing. On  the  first  of  January,  1821,  the  black  convicts  in  the 
State  prison,  the  committee  said,  formed  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-sixth  part  of  the  black  population  of  the  State,  while 
the  white  convicts  were  but  the  twenty-one  hundred  and 
fortieth  part  of  the  white  population.  This  was  reason  enough 
for  considering  the  expediency  of  suffering  such  a  disorderly 
set  of  persons  to  remain  in  Massachusetts.  But  just  what  kind 
of  legislation  was  needed  the  conmiittee  ^^  found  it  impos- 
sible "  to  decide. 

No  decision  was  needed,  for  there  was  then  on  the  statute- 
books  of  Massachusetts  a  law  enacted  in  17^*  and  entitled 
''  an  act  for  suppressing  and  punishing  of  rogues,  vagabonds, 
common  beggars,  and  other  idle,  disorderly,  and  lewd  per- 
sons." It  provided  that  no  person  ^^  being  an  African  or 
negro  "  should  tarry  within  the  Commonwealth  for  more  than 
two  months,  unless  he  were  a  subject  of  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  or  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United  States.  It  decreed 
that  if  he  did,  any  justice  of  the  peace  on  complaint  must 
order  him  to  depart  within  ten  days,  and,  failing  to  go,  must 
conmiit  him  to  await  the  action  of  a  Court  of  Sessions  of  the 
Peace,  and  it  gave  that  Court  power,  should  he  be  found 
guilty,  to  sentence  him  to  be  whipped  ten  stripes,  to  be  again 
ordered  to  depart  out  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  repeat 
the  punishment  as  often  as  the  offender  failed  to  obey. 

The  conmiittee  having  unearthed  this  old  law,  and  suppos- 
ing that  it  had  never  been  enforced,  cited  it  as  an  illustration 
of  the  folly  of  such  legislation,  condemned  it  as  arbitrary  in 
its  principles,  and  in  its  operations  repugnant  to  the  institu- 
tions, feelings,  and  practices  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
and  asked  to  be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  the 
matter.  In  two  respects  the  committee  erred.  In  the  first 
place,  the  law  was  not  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,  and  remained  on  the  statute-books  till  1834. 


*  Hftrdi  26, 1788.    An  aooociDt  of  the  law  is  giTcn  in  G.  H.  Moore's  History 
of  SlftTerj  in  Mastachnsetts,  pp.  228-229. 
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Ill  tho  second  place,  it  had  been  enforced  on  at  least  one  occa- 
sion, and  enforced  ao  vigoroualy  that  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
•^     seven  blacliB— negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians — ^were  ordered 
hy  name  to  leave  the  State.* 

While  the  committee  in  Massachusetts  was  preparing  their 
report,  a  convention  waa  in  session  at  Albany  amending  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Of  all  the  many 
questions  this  revision  made  it  necessary  to  discuss,  the  most 
aerioiis  was  the  franchise;  for  it  was,  in  tnith,  for  the  piu^poae 
of  removing  the  restrictions  which  then  kept  thousands  of  men 
from  the  polls  that  the  convention  had  been  called  and  the 
members  elected.  Yet  here,  again,  the  free  negro  waa  at- 
tacked and  his  rights  as  a  voter  were  diminished.  Under  the 
old  constitution,  "  every  male  inhabitant  of  full  age  "  who 
owned  a  freehold  worth  twenty  pounds,  or  paid  a  rent  of  forty 
shillings,  and  had  been  rated  and  paid  taxes,  waa  entitled  to 
/  vote.  In  the  new  constitution  it  was  now  proposed  to  limit 
the  franchise  to  "  white  male  citizens."  ■}■  Blacks,  it  was  said, 
are  not  fit  to  vote.  They  are  too  degraded  to  estimate  the 
value  or  use  with  discretion  so  iiiiportant  a  right.  Iii  tli«ir 
hands  the  ballot  will  always  bo  at  the  service  of  the  richest 
buyer.  Grant  them  emancipation,  grant  them  the  protection 
of  your  laws  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  put 
not  into  their  hands  a  weapon  wherewith  to  destroy  you. 
What  privilege  have  you  ever  conferred,  what  protection 
have  you  ever  granted,  that  has  not  been  abused  by  theml 
Look  at  the  calendars  of  your  courts,  at  your  prisons,  alma- 
honscs,  bridewells,  and  penitentiaries,  and  see  what  a  black 
host  meets  yoiir  eye.  More  than  one  third  of  the  convicta 
y  are  of  your  sahic  population.  Public  sentiment  forbids  their 
enfranchisement.  If  that  sentiment  should  alter,  if  the  time 
ever  comes  when  negroes  are  raised  to  the  level  of  white  men, 
are  invited  to  your  tables,  sit  in  your  pews,  ride  in  your 

*  MiiMachuBMtB  Uervnj,  September  Id,  ISOO.  See  nlw>  Oommerdal  Ad<r«r- 
tiKr  (Sew  York  alt),  Soplnnbor  SO,  IBOO ;  OueUo  at  die  ITnited  SUIe^  SqiUiD- 
ber  ia,  ISOO,  and  Uoore's  Notes  on  tbe  History  ot  SIbtct?  In  HuHobuaelU,  pp. 
881-2116. 

f  Debates  and  Procccdingi  of  llie  CoDTrntion  of  the  Sulo  o(  New  Tork,  b^ 
at  tbe  Capitol  in  the  dt;  al  Albanj,  Aueiut,  IB31,  p.  M. 
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coaches,  serve  in  the  militia,  and  are  summoned  as  jurors, 
then  it  will  be  in  order  to  call  a  new  convention,  to  frame 
a  new  constitution  suitable  to  a  new  condition  of  society.* 

Nothing  which  the  friends  of  the  negro  could  say  availed 
anything,  and  when  the  constitution  came  from  the  conven- 
tion it  gave  the  franchise  to  every  white  male  citizen  who 
had  been  one  year  a  resident  of  the  State,  had  paid  a  tax,  or 
had  served  on  the  militia,  or  had  been  a  fireman  in  any  city, 
town,  or  village,  or,  having  lived  three  years  in  the  State, 
had  labored  on  the  highways  or  paid  an  equivalent,  but  de- 
nied it  to  every  "  man  of  color  '*  who  had  not  been  for  three 
years  a  resident  of  the  State  and  did  not  own  a  freehold  worth 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  above  all  debts  and  incum- 
brances, on  which  he  had  paid  a  tax  within  a  year  before  the 
day  of  election. 

But  the  heaviest  of  all  restrictions  was  now  imposed  by  v^ 
South  Carolina.  Late  one  afternoon  in  May,  1822,  a  citizen  ^ 
of  Charleston  called  on  the  intendant  and  stated  that  a  favorite 
slave  had  confided  information  which  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  blacks  were  planning  a  revolt  and  insurrection.  The  cor- 
poration was  instantly  summoned,  the  slave  sent  for,  and  by 
his  testimony  an  investigation  was  started  which  led  step  by 
step  to  the  detection  of  a  projected  negro  rising  on  a  certain 
Sunday  night  in  June.  The  arrest  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  blacks  promptly  followed.  Thirty-five  were  executed, 
thirty-one  were  transported  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  or 
of  the  United  States,  t  and  with  these  energetic  measures  the 
meditated  insurrection  was  stamped  out  in  the  very  nick  of 
time. 

Those  who  hunted  down  the  conspirators  and  brought  them 
to  the  gallows  attributed  the  plot  to  the  influence  of  a  free 
negro  of  uncommon  ability,  to  religious  fanaticism,  and  the 
secession  of  a  large  body  of  blacks  from  the  white  Methodist 
Church  and  the  formation  of  an  African  Methodist  Church, 

*  Debates  and  PtoceedingB  of  the  GonTention  of  the  State  of  New  York,  An- 
gust,  1821,  pp.  101-106. 

f  An  Acoount  of  the  Late  Intended  Insurrection  among  a  Portion  of  the 
BUdEB  of  this  Gity.  PubllBbed  by  the  authority  of  the  Ck>rporation  of  Charleston, 
1888. 
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to  the  facilities  for  confederating  afforded  by  the  extreme  in- 
dulgence witli  which  masters  in  Charleston  treated  their  slaves, 
and  to  the  coui^e  which  certain  discussions  had  lately  taken  in 
Congress.*  For  each  of  these  a  remedy  was  found  immediate- 
ly.  The  African  Church,  described  as  "a  hotbed  in  which  the 
germ  [of  insurrection]  might  well  be  expected  to  spring  into 
life  and  vigor  "  was  dissolved.  Masters  put  a  more  careful 
watch  on  their  slaves.  The  Corporation  rigorously  enforced 
the  negro  ordinance,  and  when  the  Legislature  met  a  law  waa 
enacted  especially  directed  against  negroes  from  foreign  parts. 
The  testimony  at  the  trials  brought  out  the  fact  that  efforts 
had  again  and  again  been  made  to  secure  aid  &om  San  Do- 
mingo, and  that  letters  on  the  subject  had  been  carried  back 
and  forth  by  negroes  on  the  ships  visiting  Charleston.  The 
new  law,  therefore,  provided  that  the  moment  a  vessel  entered 
a  port  of  South  Carolina  with  a  free  negro  or  a  person  of 
color  on  board  he  should  be  seized.  He  might  be  serving  as 
cook,  steward,  mariner,  or  in  some  other  capacity,  and  have 
no  intention  of  remaining  in  the  State;  he  might  be  a  sub- 
ject of  a  foreign  power;  he  might  be  a  citizen  of  a  free 
State;  but  it  mattered  not.  The  sheriff  must  board  the  vessel, 
drag  the  negro  to  the  jail,  and  keep  him  there  till  the  ship 
had  cleared  out  and  waa  ready  to  sail.  Then  the  master  must 
pay  all  coats  of  detention  and  carry  the  man  away,  or  he  would 
become  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  imprison- 
ment for  two  months,  and  the  negro  would  be  sold  aa  a  slave. 
Scareely  had  the  law  been  placed  on  the  statute-booka 
when  a  general  seizure  of  negro  cooks  and  sailora  begun,  and 
y  in  a  little  while  forty-one  ships  in  tho  harbor  of  Charleston 
alone  were  deprived  of  one  or  more  hands.  Indeed,  from  a 
British  trader  almost  the  entire  crew  was  taken.  The  cap- 
tains of  the  vessels  at  once  applied  for  relief  to  the  judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court,  who  urged  them  to  seek  re- 
dress in  the  courts  of  the  State,  and  requested  the  district 
attorney  to  lend  his  aid.  A  teat  case  waa  accordingly  inada 
up,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  inquire  into  the  vauae  of  the 
arrest  of  the  men,  was  sued  out,  and,  the  sheriff  having  n- 


*  An  Aooount  of  tbe  Late  Intetutcd  IzuarrcctioiL,  etc,  pp.  !9,  SO. 
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turned  that  they  were  arrested  under  the  law  of  1822,  a 
motion  was  made  for  a  discharge  on  the  ground  that  the  law 
was  unconstitutional.  But  the  lower  Court  decided  that  it 
was  constitutional;  the  upper  Court,  on  appeal,  was  divided, 
and  the  prisoners  remained  in  custody  of  the  sheriff.*  TJlti- 
mately  they  were  released;  but  meantime  the  American  cap- 
tains addressed  Congress,  while  such  as  were  British  subjects  ^ 
complained  to  Canning.  He  remonstrated  vigorously,!  and 
was  assured  by  Adams  that  the  practice  should  be  put  a  stop 
to;  yet  it  went  on,  and  very  soon  another  British  subject — 
a  negro  seaman  bom  in  Jamaica — was  in  the  clutches  of 
the  law. 

This  time  suit  was  brought  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  svbjiciendumy  discharg- 
ing the  man  from  confinement  absolutely;  or,  failing  this, 
for  a  writ  de  homine  repUgiandOy  for  his  release  on  bail.    The 
purpose  was  to  try  the  validity  of  the  law  under  which  he 
was  held.     Council  for  the  plaintiff  argued  that  the  act  of 
1822  was  unconstitutional  for  two  reasons:  In  the  first  place,  i^  fii' 
it  violated  the  sole  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  trade,  be- 
cause it  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  navigation  and  the 
employment  of  seamen,  and  drove  from  the  ports  of  South 
Carolina  all  ships,  foreign  or  domestic,  with  free  negroes  on .      ^; 
board.    In  the  second  place,  it  violated  the  treaty  with  Great  i^  ^  -^ 
Britain,  by  which  the  right  to  engage  in  commerce  with  the 
United  States  was  guaranteed  to  every  British  subject. 

To  this  the  defence  made  answer  that  a  sovereign  State 
has  the  right  to  interdict  the  entry  of  foreigners  into  her  do- 
minion; that  South  Carolina  was  a  sovereign  State  prior  to 
and  at  the  time  of  her  entrance  into  the  Federal  compact;  that 
her  sovereign  right  to  exclude  free  negroes  from  other  States 
was  one  she  had  not,  and  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
her  slave  population  could  not,  surrender  to  the  Federal  Gov- 

*  The  H emorial  of  Sondry  Hasten  of  Veflaels  lying  in  the  Port  of  Charleston, 
Booth  Carolina,  to  the  House  of  Representatives  is  in  the  American  Daily  Adrer- 
tiser,  Xareh  26,  1828 ;  in  Niles's  Register,  March  15, 1828,  pp.  81,  82 ;  Executive 
Papers,  No.  76,  Seventeenth  Congress,  Second  Session,  voL  v. 

t  For  Canning's  note  and  Adams's  reply,  see  Nilee's  Register,  November  25 
1824. 
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Emment;  that  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  Govemmeri^ 
each  State  made  such  laws  regarding  the  entry  and  stay  of  for- 
eigners aa  its  local  policy  required;  that  Now  York  and  Penn- 
aylvania  had  established  health  lawB  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  diseased  men;  that  Massachusetts  had  forbidden  the 
entry  of  felons  and  paupers  of  Europe;  and  that  by  exactly  the 
same  right  South  Carolina  had  stopped  the  importation  of  free 
negroes.  When  New  York  quarantined  ships  from  South 
Carolina,  and  made  it  felony  for  a  citizen  of  Charleston  to  leave 
the  quarantine  ground,  nobody  protested.  But  when  South 
Carolina  confined  a  negro  cook  from  New  York  to  a  particular 
gpot  in  Charleston,  the  cry  of  unconstitutionality  was  heard. 
New  York  thought  men  from  dieease-infected  regions  danger- 
ous to  her  safety;  South  Carolina  thought  free  negroes  fresh 
from  the  lecturea  of  an  abolition  society  equally  menacing  to 
her  safety  and  welfare,  and  required  them  to  live  on  a  particu- 
lar enclosure.  Each  was  exercising  the  right  which  Nature 
and  necessity  sanctioned,  and  which  South  Carolina  bad  no 
intention  of  relinquishing.*  That  the  law  could  not  be  en- 
forced without  clashing  with  the  Federal  right  to  regulate 
commerce  was  admitted. 

The  defence  were  careful  not  to  point  out  the  fact  that  New 
York  did  not  charge  quarantined  negro  sailors  with  board, 
lodging,  and  fees,  and  sell  them  into  slavery  if  they  could 
not  pay.  Nevertheless,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
State  to  enact  the  law  in  question;  ex  necessitatt,  it  was  a 
power  South  Carolina  must  and  would  use,  and,  "  if  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  must  be  the  alternative,  they  were  ready  to 
abide  by  the  result."  t 

The  Court  decided  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war  on  Great  Britain.  No  little  excitement  followed  the 
decision;  but  the  seizure  of  negroes  went  on  just  the  same, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  another  British  ship  was 

*  Tbcte  vtcira  «r«  elaboratel;  aUMd  in  The  Ancunmt  of  BcnJamED  Fuieull 
Bunt,  in  the  cue  of  (he  Arrcat  of  tbc  Porson  cUimlng  to  b«  k  Britiah  Manuii, 
nadfr  the  third  section  of  iKe  StUa  Act  of  Dooembar,  1BS3,  in  relatioD  to  Negroes, 
Mo.,  before  the  Hon.  Juitgo  Johoton.  etc.,  ChuHeaion,  18S3. 

t  &«e  Judge  JoKdmu's  dedwoo  in  Niles'a  Be^itar,  September  S,  ISSS. 
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boarded  and  four  free  blacks,  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  were 
dragged  by  the  sheriff  from  the  deck.  The  master  was  put 
to  heavy  expense  in  securing  the  release  of  his  men,  and, 
on  reaching  liverpool,  complained  to  the  president  of  His 
Majesty's  Board  of  Trade.*  Another  protest,  more  vigorous 
than  the  first,  now  came  from  the  British  Minister,  and  Adams 
referred  the  law  to  Attorney-General  Wirt  for  an  opinion. 
Wirt  pronounced  it  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  a  regulation  of 
trade  by  a  State,  and  therefore  unconstitutional  and  void; 
and  this  opinion,  together  with  the  protest  of  the  British 
Minister,  was  sent  by  Adams  to  the  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  transmitted  them  to  the  Legislature  when  it  met.f 

Each  branch  passed  resolutions  which  the  other  would 
not  accept.  Those  from  the  Senate  declared  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  guard  against  insurrections  among  its 
colored  population,  and  to  regulate  any  cause  which  might 
produce  it;  that  ^^this  duty  is  paramount  to  all  laws,  all 
treaties,  all  constitutions  ";  that  it  arose  from  the  law  of  self- 
preservation,  and  would  "  never  by  this  State  be  renounced, 
compromised,  controlled,  or  participated  with  any  power  what- 
ever ";  that  the  Legislature  ^^  was  aware  of  the  dangerous  and 
insidious  conduct  of  a  party  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  who  were  ever  ready  to  indulge  their  benevolent  pro- 
pensities at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors";  that  South 
Carolina  protested  against  the  United  States  meddling  with 
her  slaves,  which  property  she  would  "  not  permit  to  be  med- 
dled with  or  tampered  with,  or  in  any  way  ordered,  regulated, 
or  controlled  by  any  other  power,  foreign  or  domestic,  than 
this  Legislature." 

The  House,  having  rejected  these  resolutions  as  too  bit- 
ter,t  passed  a  milder  set  of  its  own,  asserting  that  the  law  was 
not  a  commercial  regulation,  but  part  of  a  system  of  domestic 
policy,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  ought  not  to  be 
repealed.     These  the  Senate  rejected,  and,  both  branches 


*  Hifl  letter  dated  January,  1834,  is  in  Nilee's  Register,  December  25,  1824. 

fThe  documents  and  the  message  are  in  Kiles^s  Register,  December  26, 
1824. 

t  The  resohiUons  passed  the  Senate  86  to  6,  and  were  rejected  bj  the  House 
97  to  17.— Niles's  Register,  December  26,  1824;  January  8, 1826. 
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liHving  refused  to  repeal  the  act  of  1822,  it  remained  on  the 
Btatiite-book  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war. 

The  South  Carolina  act  and  the  unseemly  dispute  that 
arose  from  its  enforcement  deeply  impressed  the  people  every- 
where, and  went  far  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  the  solution 
of  the  negro  problem  lay  in  the  removal  of  the  free  blacks 
to  Africa.  Indeed,  the  matter  was  serious  enough  to  call 
out  expressions  of  opinion  from  States  both  slave  and  free. 
Georgia  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
declaring  that  no  part  of  it  should  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  importation  or  ingress  of  persons  of  color  into  any  one  of 
the  United  States  contrary  to  the  laws  of  such  State.*  The 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio  declared  that  a  sj-atem  of  coloniza- 
tion might  be  adopted  which  woiild,  in  due  time,  effect  the 
emancipation  of  alt  slaves  without  violating  the  rights  of  indi- 
riduala,  and  recommended  the  passage  of  an  act  by  Congress 
providing  that  the  children  of  persons  then  held  as  slaves 
born  after  the  passage  of  the  law  should  be  free  when  twenty- 
one  years  old,  provided  they  would  consent  to  be  transported 
to  some  place  of  colonization,  f  #  Delaware  declared  that  it 
was  requisite  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and,  what 
was  of  far  more  importance,  essential  to  its  safety,  that  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  for  the  removal  of  all  free  negroes  and 
mulattoes  from  the  United  Stales.  Ney  Jersey  pronounced 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  a  great  national 
evil,  declared  that  the  people  of  New  Jersey  and  of  her 
sister  States  ought  to  share  in  the  burden  of  removing  it>  and 
/  advocated  the  colonization  of  free  negroes  as  a  reasonable 
way  of  securing  emancipation.  New  Jersey  believed  thtt 
colonization  would  be  conducive  of  emancipation,  and  would 
furnish  an  asylum  for  free  blacks  without  any  violation  of 
the  "  national  compact "  or  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
individuals.  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri  ap- 
proved the  amendment  proposed  by  Georgia.  Illinois  in- 
dorsed the  suggestion  of  Ohio.     The  lower  branch  of  the 


*  Fuied  b;  Georgia,  Dcccmbrr  S3.  1I4S3.     Prascnteit  lo  the  Boum  oI  Repn- 
•enUU>ei  of  Congress,  Telinarj  G,  IBS'!, 
t  PMHd  Junu7  17,  1624. 
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Legislature  of  Georgia,  led  on  by  the  excitable  Gk)vemor 
Troup,  seemed  for  a  time  quite  ready  for  civil  war. 

The  Governor  had  been  aroused  by  the  action  of  Senator 
King,  of  New  York,  who,  inspired  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
hour,  moved  that  when  the  national  debt  had  been  paid  to 
the  last  cent  the  public  lands  with  the  net  proceeds  of  their  sales 
should  constitute  a  fund  to  be  used  in  aiding  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  and  the  removal  of  free  negroes  to  Africa.  A  motion 
of  like  import  had  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  member  from  Virginia,  who  proposed  that  a  part  of 
the  United  States  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  should  be  re- 
served for  the  colonization  of  free  people  of  color.  But,  passing 
this  by,  Troup  selected  the  motion  of  Mr.  King  and  a  sup- 
posed argument  of  Mr.  Wirt,  and  made  them  the  subject  of 
special  complaint  to  the  Legislature.  Since  your  meeting 
last  year,  said  he,  our  feelings  have  again  been  outraged  by 
officious  and  impertinent  intermeddling  with  our  domestic 
concerns.  Besides  the  motion  of  Mr.  King,  it  is  understood 
that  the  Attorney-General,  who  may  be  supposed  to  speak 
the  sentiments  of  the  administration,  has  maintained  doctrines 
before  the  Supreme  Court  which,  if  sanctioned  by  that  tri- 
bunal, will  make  it  easy  for  Congress  by  a  short  decree  to 
abolish  slavery  without  the  cost  of  one  dollar  or  the  loss  of 
one  acre  of  public  land.  "  Temporize,''  therefore,  "  no  longer. 
Make  known  your  resolution  that  this  subject  shall  not  be 
touched  by  them  but  at  their  peril,"  and  while  "  it  is  not  too 
late,  stand  forth  and,  having  exhausted  the  argument,  stand 
by  your  arms." 

The  conmiittee  to  whom  his  remarks  were  referred  re- 
ported that  in  their  opinion  "  the  hour  is  come,  or  is  rapidly 
approaching,  when  the  States  from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  from 
Missouri  to  Louisiana,  must  confederate,  and  as  one  man 
say  to  the  Union:  We  will  no  longer  submit  our  retained 
rights  to  the  snivelling  insinuations  of  bad  men  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  our  constitutional  rights  to  the  dark  and  strained 
constructions  of  designing  men  upon  judicial  benches;  that 
we  protest  the  doctrine  and  disclaim  the  principle  of  unlim- 
ited submission  to  the  General  Government;  that  we  concur 
with  the  Governor  in  the  sentiment  that,  having  exhausted 
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the  argmnent,  we  stand  by  our  arms;  and  that,  in  support 
of  thia  declaration,  we  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortUBCS,  and  our  sacred  honor."  *  Happily,  the  House  took 
no  action  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  purpose. 

The  fears  of  Troup  were  wholly  groundless.  The  district 
attorney  had  made  no  such  argument  as  was  attributed  to 
him.  The  Supreme  Court  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  called 
on  to  attack  slavery;  Congress  had  not  the  moat  remote  in- 
tention of  exchanging  public  lands  for  slaves  in  order  to  set 
them  free;  nor  did  the  motion  of  Mr.  King  call  for  such 
action  till  the  national  debt,  then  more  than  eighty-three 
million  dollars,  had  been  paid  in  full.  Yet  Troup's  fears  were 
very  real,  and  were  intensified  a  few  months  later  by  the  action 
of  the  American  Society  for  the  Colonization  of  Free  People 
of  Color. 

Encouraged  by  the  rising  popularity  of  ite  antislavery 
scheme  and  the  hearty  indorsement  of  its  purpose  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  six  States,  the  society,  early  in  1827,  applied  to  Con- 
gress for  aid,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  a  select  eommittfie 
reported  that  were  it  not  that  the  session  had  almost  euded  and 
that  the  matter  could  not  then  be  considered,  it  would  have 
recommended  a  grant  of  money.f  This  again  eseited  the 
Georgia  Lpgislaturc,  and  drew  from  it  a  strong  remonstrance 
and  a  flat  denial  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  use  the  public 
funds  for  any  such  purpose.  No  one,  the  Legislature  con- 
tended, can  have  the  hardiness  to  assert  that  there  is  a 
word  in  the  Constitution  which  expressly  gives  to  Congress 
the  power  to  make  the  appropriation  in  question;  or  that 
the  exercise  of  it  is  neceasary  to  give  full  effect  to  any 
power  which  is  expressly  granted;  or  that  it  comes  under  the 
flimsy  covering  of  the  words  "  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare."  The  establishment  of  an  African  colony 
on  a  barbarous  and  pestilential  coast  three  thousand  miles 
away,  and  the  liberation  of  the  slave  population  of  the  South 
are  not  essential  to  the  common  defence  nor  conducive  of  the 

*>  Tbc  ma^eofK  of  the  GoTernor  ii  prioted  in  Niles's  Rcgixler,  June  11,  ISSO. 
Tbe  report  of  the  oommitlee  is  in  the  Register  for  June  20,  ISSS. 

t  Eiecutive  Documeau,  Nineteenth  CoDgresH,  Second  Seasioii,  toL  iT,No,  U, 
JuiuBr7  2G,  1827. 
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general  welfare.  When  the  Colonization  Society  was  estab- 
lialied  the  people  of  the  South  were  led  to  believe  that  its  pur- 
pose was  the  removal  from  the  United  States  of  the  free  people 
of  color  and  none  others.  But  thia  impression,  it  now  appears, 
was  erroneous.  The  society  boldly  avows  that  its  object  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  to  remove  the  whole  colored  population  of  tha 
Union  from  our  own  to  another  land,  and  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  so  wild,  so  fanatical,  so  destructive  to  Southern  inter- 
ests, they  ask  that  the  general  fund  of  the  United  States  bo 
tiaed— a  fund  to  which  the  slave-holding  States  have  con- 
tributed 80  largely.  The  cold-blooded  sclfishneaa,  the  unthink- 
ing zeal  which  prompts  ao  many  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  other 
States  to  meddle  with  our  internal  concerns  and  domestic  rela- 
tions— an  interference  totally  unwarranted  either  by  humanity 
or  constitutional  right — cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated. 
The  result  of  such  meddling  if  continued  is  awful  and  inevita- 
ble. The  people  of  Georgia  know  and  feel  the  advantages  of 
the  Union;  but  they  cannot  and  will  not,  even  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  Union,  permit  their  rights  to  be  assailed.  But  how 
is  thia  evil  to  be  met?     Nothing  can  be  hoped  from  remon- 

^  Btrance.  Our  own  Legblature  cannot  check  it  by  laws.  It 
can  be  met  and  stopped  only  "  by  a  union  of  the  people  and 
the  States  of  the  South,  declaring  through  their  legblative 
bodies,  in  a  voice  that  must  be  heard,  that  they  are  ready  and 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  submit  longer  to  such 
ruinous  interference,  and  warning  their  enemies  that  they  are 
unwittingly  preparing  a  mine  which,  once  exploded,  will  lay 
our  much  loved  country  in  one  common  ruin.* 

In  these  remonstrances  and  threatenings  Georgia  was  soon 
joined  by  South  Carolina,  A  committee  of  her  Senate,  to 
which  the  question  was  referred,  reported  that  it  had  no  hesita- 

I  tion  in  saying  that  on  such  a  subject  there  could  be  no  reason- 
fag  between  South  Carolina  and  any  other  government.  In 
the  whole  catalogue  of  human  evils  the  worst  was  that  state  of 
affairs  in  which  the  slaves  should  be  encouraged  to  look  for 
emancipation  to  any  other  body  than  the  Lcgislature-t     On 

*  Eiecntlre  Document)!,  Twcntleili  ConftreiB,  First  Scaaion,  vol.  iii,  No.  126. 
t  Eiecutive  Documents,  Twentieth  Congress,  First  Session,  vol.  iii,  No,  6B. 
Htxe  LegialmCure  reiolvod  "  tbal  tbe  Ameikan  Coloniiatlon  Bodel^  ii  not  u  ob- 
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the  other  hand,  the  bonier  slave  States  approved  of  the  purpoee 
of  the  society,  ilaryland  voted  it  one  thougand  dollars  an- 
nuuily  for  ten  years.  *  Kentucky  expressed  her  deepest  inter- 
est in  the  colonizatiou  movempnt,  and  requested  her  senators 
and  representatives  in  Congress  to  use  their  best  cfforta  to  se- 
cure the  prwtection  and  patronage  of  the  General  Government 
for  the  society.t  Ohio  t  and  Vermont  *  did  the  same;  Vir- 
gitiia  on  two  occaaons  gave  the  society  money. 

Yet,  despite  this  widespread  interest,  the  work  of  emanci- 

patiuu  was  nut  to  be  done  by  the  Colonization  Society.   Already 

a  little  band  of  men,  whose  names  were  quite  unknown  to  the 

>/     luiun  of  their  fellow-citizens,  had  set  in  motion  agents  which 

^      in  the  course  of  time  proved  far  more  effective. 

Foremost  among  these  antislavery  leaders  was  Benjamin 
I  Luiidy,  a  native  of  Handwieh,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1789.  Like  so  many  of  those  who  had 
labored  in  the  cause  of  abolition  since  the  da^'  when  the  first 
public  protest  against  slave-holding  was  made  at  German- 
town,  Lundy  came  of  Quaker  stock.  His  hatred  of  slavery 
•eeuis  to  have  begun  when,  as  a  lad  of  nineteen,  he  went  to 
^  learn  the  itaddler's  trade  at  Wheeling,  Virginia,  then  a  rival 
of  l*iltaburg  as  a  place  where  emigrants  obtained  their  outfits 
^fop  tlie  West,  and  a  thoroughfare  on  the  route  of  the  inli;r- 
■titliLgliivg-tnide.  Hardly  a  week  passed  hut  coffles  of  negroes, 
gathered  from  the  plantations  of  Virginia  or  bought  from  the 
(leHlers  in  the  slave  marts  of  Baltimore  and  Washington,  wens 
driven  through  its  streets.  The  misery  and  suffering  of  these 
unhappy  people  deeply  affected  Lundy.  From  a  sympathizer 
he  Uvame  nn  earnest  worker  in  their  behalf,  and,  on  removing 
to  St.  ClairBvillc,  in  eastern  Ohio,  he  founded  an  antislaveiy 
iWKK'Iulion,  which  he  called  the  Union  Humane  Society,  wrote 
an  appeal  to  antislavery  people  in  "the  Cmtcd  Stales  u^ng 
them  tu  form  like  associations,  and  began  to  contribiite  anti- 
•Uv«ry  articles  to  the  Philanthropist,  a  weekly  journal  pub- 

)MI  of  MItmtf]  IMoTMt,  anil  thut  Con|i^r^M  no  poir«r  in  any  wkj  to  patroaiM 
or  direct  •pproptfatioiM  far  the  bracEl  ol  thU  or  an;  other  todetj." 

•  Uw*  nl  Hkryluil,  Act  173,  Seutoo  of  18Sft->!7. 

4  HIlH'i  Weekly  Rcfieler,  Uirdi  S4,  1887. 
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lished  at  MountJPleasant,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  peace, 
temperance,  and  antislavery.*  The  editor  was  a  Quaker 
preacher  named  Charles  Osbom,  who,  after  visiting  most  of 
the  meetings  in  the  South,  urging  immediate  emancipation 
and  encouraging  the  establishment  of  manumission  societies, 
had  settled  at  Mount  Pleasant  and  begun  the  publication  of  the 
first  newspaper  that  ever  advocated  immediate  and  uncom-  %^ 
pensated  emancipation  in  the  United  States. 

To  the  Philanthropist  Lundy  became  a  steady  contributor, 
and  when,  in  1818,  a  partnership  was  offered  him  by  Osbom, 
willingly  accepted  it,  and  set  off  for  St.  Louis,  there  to  dis- 
pose of  his  stock  in  trade.  On  a  second  trip,  made  in  the 
autunm  of  1819,  he  reached  the  city  just  at  the  time  when 
excitement  over  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State 
was  at  its  height,  and,  entering  the  contest,  wrote  vigorously 
against  slavery  and  the  compromise.  Meantime  Osbom,  de- 
spairing of  Lundy's  retum,  sold  his  paper,  and  another  Friend, 
Elihn  Embree,  of  Jonesborough,  in  East^Tennessee,  established  i/ 
The  E^SimcipatOTJ^the  firet  newspaper  i^our  country  founded 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  attacking  slavery.  When  Lundy  heard 
of  these  things,  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  all  thought  of  be- 
coming an  editor.  Nevertheless,  he  determined  to  retum  to 
Ohio,  and,  having  no  money,  he  made  the  journey  of  more  than 
seven  hundred  miles  on  foot  in  the  dead  of  winter.  But,  as  he 
trudged  along,  news  of  Embree's  death  reached  him,  and  he 
thereupon  decided  to  found  an  antislavery  periodical  at  Mount 
Pleasant.  He  had  no  press  and  no  money,  yet  when  six  sub- 
scribers were  secured  Lundy  walked  with  his  manuscript  to 
Steubenville,  ten  miles  away,  and  carried  home  on  his  back 
the  little  edition  of  the  first  number  of  the  GeniusjiLIIni-  y 
versal  Emancipation.  This  resounding  name,  borrowed  from 
a  phrase  that  dropped  from  the  lips  of  Curran  in  the  course 
of  one  of  his  great  speeches,  was  bestowed  on  a  small  sixteen- 
page  monthly  of  most  humble  appearance.  The  paper  was 
poor,  the  printing  was  bad,  but  the  vigor  and  earnestness 
of  the  matter  brought  a  hearty  support  and  a  long  subscription 
list  before  the  fourth  nimiber  was  published.    Such  was  his 

*  Life  of  Benjamin  Lnndj. — ^Earle. 
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success  tliat  within  a  year  tho  frieuds  of  Embree  persuaded 
Lundy  to  remove  hia  paper  to  Jonesboroiigh,  where  he  stayed 
till  1821,  when  lie  carried  out  a  long-meditated  plan  and 
started  East  to  establish  the  Genius  at  Baltimore. 
,  In  Maryland  at  that  time  the  antislavery  sentiment  w&a 
strong.  A  public  meeting  at  Baltimore  had  protested  against 
the  Misflouri  Compromise;  nearly  one  thousand  abolition 
votes  were  east  at  the  polls,  and  the  day  seemed  near  when 
•  the  State  would  accept  gradual  emancipation  and  take  her 
place  with  the  free  States  of  the  North  and  West.  From 
jthe  start,  therefore,  the  Genius  was  well  received,  well  sup- 
ported, and  widely  circulated.  But  the  day  of  prosperity  waa 
short.  The  events  of  the  next  three  yeare  wrought  a  change 
in  public  opinion  in  the  slave-holding  States.  Subscriptions 
to  the  Genius  fell  off,  and  in  the  spring  of  1828  the  list  waa 
80  short  that  Lundy  made  a  tour  of  the  free  States  in  search 
of  new  subscribers.  He  went  as  far  north  as  Albany  and  as 
far  oast  as  Boston,  where,  at  a  boarding  house,  he  met  William 
-'  Uoyd  Garrison,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-three. 

Garrison  was  a  native  of  Newburyporl,  Ma^sachuaotta, 
where  he  waa  born  in  1805.  After  a  boyhood  passed  in  great 
poverty,  he  waa  apprenticed  at  thirteen  to  a  printer  of  hia 
native  town,  and  began  to  set  type  in  the  office  of  the  New- 
buryport  Herald,  but  rose  quickly  to  the  poation  of  foreman, 
and  before  he  was  seventeen  was  contributing  anonymoua  arti- 
cles of  no  mean  kind  on  current  topics  of  importance.  Hi» 
apprenticeship  over,  Garrisou,  at  twenty,  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  tho  Newburyport  Free  Presa,  and  when,  a  few 
months  later,  that  journal  closed  ita  career,  went  to  Boston, 
-  and  at  twenty-three  was  editor  of  the  National  Philanthropist, 
the  first  temperance  newspaper  in  the  United  States.*  It  waa 
at  this  time  that  Garrison  met  Lundy,  heard  him  explain  hia 
views  to  a  little  meeting  of  Boston  clergymen,  and,  when  they 
failed  to  respond,  indorsed  the  Genius  in  the  columns  of  the 
Philanthropist. 

With  a  few  new  subscribers  as  the  fruit  of  this  visit  to 


•  The  National  Flin«nthropist  w«»  foDoded  In  1B28  bj  Bbt.  WltUun  Collier, 
and  wu  "dfToted  to  the  RuppresBion  ai  Intemperance  and  lis  kindred  viraf,  and 
lo  tba  promoUoD  of  indiutt;,  cdneatlon,  and  moralitj." 
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the  North,  Lundy  went  back  to  Baltimore,  but  almost  im- 
mediately returned  to  Boston,  where,  one  midsummer  even- 
ing, he  spoke  to  a  public  meeting  in  the  vestry  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  He  dwelt  on  the  folly  of  seeking  to  abolish  slavery 
by  the  method  used  by  the  Colonization  Society,  told  his 
hearers  that  the  increase  in  slave  population  for  one  year 
was  greater  than  the  diminution  the  society  could  effect  in 
fifty  years,  and  urged  them  to  found  an  antislavery  society 
and  petition  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  ^^ 
Columbia. 

Scarcely  had  Lundy  finished  speaking  when  the  pastor 
of  the  church  denounced  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion in  New  England,  declared  that  the  people  of  the  North 
had  no  business  to  meddle  with  the  institution,  and  dismissed 
the  meeting.  Garrison  was  present,  and  it  was  largely  by  his 
influence  that  another  meeting  was  held,  that  an  antislavery 
committee  was  formed,  and  a  petition  written,  circulated,*"^ 
signed,  and  sent  to  Congress.  Again  Lundy  obtained  new 
subscribers;  but  the  support  was  of  no  avail,  and  in  January, 
1829,  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation  ceased  to  appear. 
It  was  suspended.  "It  shall  never  be  abandoned,"  said 
Limdy,  "  while  the  labor  of  my  own  hands  will  support  life 
and  produce  revenue  sufficient  to  print  and  publish  one  sheet 
per  annimi."  * 

True  to  his  pledge,  Lundy  began  at  once  to  canvass  for 
new  subscribers,  to  collect  unpaid  subscriptions,  and,  what 
was  far  more  important,  he  now  persuaded  Garrison  to  come 
to  Baltimore  and  join  him  in  the  effort  to  revive  the  Genius. 
Garrison  had  retired  from  the  National  Philanthropist,  had 
gone  to  Bennington,  and  was  there  editing  The  Journal  of 
tiie  Times,  a  newspaper  whose  mission  it  was  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  antislavery,  temperance,  peace,  and  moral  reform,  t  ^ 
To  quit  the  Journal  at  once  was  not  possible;  but  as  soon  as 
he  could.  Garrison  left  Bennington,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1829  joined  Lundy  at  Baltimore,  where,  in  September,  the 
publication  of  the  Genius  was  again  resumed,  t 

*  GenSof  of  UnlTenal  Emancipation,  January  8,  1829.    James  Q.  Bimej  and 
his  'Hmes.    William  Birnej,  p.  896. 

f  Tbe  first  number  appeared  October  8,  1828.  %  September  6, 1829. 
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The  list  of  antislavery  jounialB  was  then  a  long  one.  Since 
the  day  when  Osbom  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Philan- 
thropist at  Mount  Pleasant,  no  period  of  three  years  had  gone 
by  without  a  new  journal  appearing  Bomewbere.  The  Philan- 
thropist began  in  1817;  the  Emancipator,  in  Tennessee,  in 
1819;  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation  in  18-21;  and 
the  Abolition  Intelligencer,  in  Kentucky,  in  1822.  The 
great  struggle  over  slavery  in  Illinois  called  into  existence 
the  Edwardsville  Spectator  and  the  Illinois  Intelligencer  in 
1822  and  1823;  the  African  Observer,  in  Philadelphia,  dates 
from  1826,  and  Freedom's  Journal,  in  New  York  city,  from 
1827,  The  editor  was  a  negro.  Collier  founded  the  National 
Philanthropist  in  Boston  in  1826,  and  William  Goodell  the 
Investigator  at  Providence  in  1827.  One  year  later,  the 
Free  Press  was  started  at  Bennington,  and  the  Liberalist  at 
New  Orleans.  These  were  distinctively  antislavery  journals; 
but  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  whose  columns  were  not 
closed  to  antislavery  literature  numbered  upward  of  fifty.* 

Besides  this  antislavery  journalism,  there  was  also  a  great 
body  of  antislavery  literature.  Of  books  of  thia  eort,  there 
had  never  been  a  dearth  for  a  hundred  years  past;  but  now 
not  a  twelvemonth  elapsed  but  appeals,  orations,  thoughts, 
letters,  pictures,  brief  views,  treatises,  remarks,  sketches,  re- 
ports, tracts,  and  pamphlets,  all  bearing  on  some  phase  of  the 
question,  came  teeming  from  the  press.  The  works  of  Clark- 
Bon,  Wilberforce,  Cooper,  Steven,  and  Elizabeth  Heyrick,  imd 
a  host  of  other  British  agitators,  were  not  merely  republished 
in  our  country,  they  were  widely  read.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Rankin  wrote  bis  "  Letters  on  Slavery  in  America  "  ; 
Duncan  his  "  Treatise  on  Slavery  "  ;  Lundy  his  "  Life  of 
Elisha  Tyson"  ;  Stroud  bis  "  Sketch  of  the  Laws  relating  to 
Slavery  in  the  Several  States."  But  the  list  need  not  be 
called.  Hostility  to  slavery  as  &  moral  and  political  wrong 
was  spreading  and  growing  in  intensity.  The  issue  between 
slavery  and  freedom  had  now  been  raised  never  to  be  aban- 
doned till  settled  forever,  and  on  this  issue  the  great  geo- 
graphical sections  of  our  country  were  taking  sides. 

■  The  lilt  of  luoh  newipupen  h  giTen  ia  JunGi  Q.  Blrnej  and  his  niati,  by 
Willlanj  Bimoj,  p.  40B. 
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The  people  of  the  cotton  belt,  holding  that  slavery  was  a 
domestic  State  institunonp3enied  the  right  of  Congress  to 
touch  it  in  any  way,  and  denounced  the  work  of  antislavery 
men  and  colonizationists  as  fanaticism.  Kew  England,  bound 
to  the  cotton  States  by  ties  of  business  interest,  was  indifferent. 
In  the  middle  belt  of  States^  from  Pennsylvania  to  North 
Carolina  sjid  from'die  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  the  friends 
of  the  n^ro  were  all  activity.  Of  cme^undred  and  onp  anti- 
slavery  societies  in  existence  in  1826,  ninety^ve  were  in  this 
region,  and  seventy-seven  of  the  ninety-five  were  in  the  slave- 
holding  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Of  fifty-seven  societies 
auxiliary  to  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  1826, 
forty-four  were  in  the  slave-holding  States  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.*    Two  years  later. 
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t  Address  of  the  Uarjland  AnUslayery  Society,  American  Daily  AdTertiscr, 
Kofember  22, 182S. 

t  Memorial  of  the  Colonization  Sodety  to  Congress,  1828.  Execative  Docu- 
ments, Twentieth  Congress,  First  Session,  vol.  iii.  No.  99. 
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when  the  number  had  riflon  to  ninety-eight,  more  than  half 
were  still  to  be  found  in  the  border  slave  States,  although  dur- 
ing the  interval  twenty-five  societies  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
colonization  sprang  up  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Some  of 
the  people  were  in  favor  of  immediate  abolition ;  some  demand- 
ed gradual  emancipation  without  compensation;  Bome  insisted 
on  immediate  emancipation  with  compensation;  others  threw 
all  their  influence  in  support  of  emigration  and  colonization.* 
The  existence  o£  a  society  or  of  a  host  of  societies  is,  indeed, 
no  indication  of  vigorous  activity,  but  the  work  done  by  theee 
antialavery  organizations  before  1829  is  manifest  in  many 
ways.  In  North  Carolina  the  Friends,  who  composed  the  great 
body  of  the  antislavery  jHirty,  procured  the  freedom  of  two 
thousand  slaves  between  1824  and  1826,  and,  as  the  law  re- 
quired, removed  thera  from  the  State.  In  Maryland,  in  1825 
and  1826,  the  State  Antblavery  Society  nominated  a  candi- 
date for  the  House  of  Delegates  on  an  abolition  platform,  and 
polled  almost  a  thousand  vote8.t  In  Delaware  the  Friend 
Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting  sent  a  long  memorial  to  the 
Legislature  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  that 
State.  It  appealed  to  reason,  to  justice,  to  humanity;  to  the 
self-evident  truths  and  requisitions  of  the  Christian  religion; 
to  reasons  of  state,  motives  of  expediency,  the  common  interest 
and  general  welfare;  pointed  out  how  much  more  profitable 
volimtary  rewarded  labor  was  than  the  compulsory,  unrequited 

*  Id  lB2a  the  msniigers  of  the  Hiniiniiatiioa  Sodetj  of  Horth  Carolina  sent 
oat  s  lerie*  of  queeUoDa  lo  be  answered  b7  its  brnDcbet,  One  of  ths  quettion* 
«u,  "Is  a  tnajoritj  of  the  citiwns  of  North  CtrolioH  opposed  lo  ilaTprjr"  The 
answer  as  based  od  the  census  of  opinions  gathered  in  rortj'fiTo  different  locali- 
ties in  the  State  was :  "  One  thirtieth  of  the  people  are  crjinf;  out  for  imiDodlato 
emancipation  among  at;  one  twentieth  are  for  grndiul  cmiincipatloa ;  one  fif- 
teenth are  lapportinf;  sebcmcs  of  emigration  and  coionination ;  three  flftli*  an 
tcadj  to  support  emanoipation  by  paying  their  money  and  olhefwlac  ;  one  twen- 
tieth hsTB  nerer  thoaght  on  the  subject  and  neither  know  nor  care  aaytUag 
about  <l ;  three  twentieths  are  ntoderalely  opposed  to  emandpltion,  merely  be- 
eause  they  thinJi  it  impracUoable ;  and  one  IwenUeth  are  Utterly  opposed  to  U 
in  almost  ererj  shape."  Queries  proposed  by  the  Boani  of  Uanagcra  of  tba 
Manumission  Society  of  North  Carolina.  Genius  of  ITniTenial  EmandpattoD, 
Seplenib*r,  1B86.     James  G.  Bimey  and  hi*  Timca,by  WBIiam  Bimey,  pp.  18,  T>. 

t  James  0.  BIrney  and  bis  Tiniea.  William  Blniey,  pp.  83,  84.  Ocniot  of 
Uniienal  EmandpaHon,  Soptember  3,  1B!S.     lUd.,  October  7,  laso. 
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drudgery  of  slaves;  how  since  Independence  the  States  that 
had  abolished  slavery  had  outstripped  those  retaining^  it;  how 
the  first  glance  of  Se  eye  o.er  riegions  burdened  ^ith  it 
betrayed  its  presence;  how  the  fields,  fences,  roads,  buildings, 
the  price  of  property  all  declared  it;  how  where  it  no  longer 
existed  property  had  risen,  internal  improvements  had  ad- 
vanced with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the  happiness  of  all 
classes  had  been  increased.^ 

The  Legislature  made  no  response.  Indeed,  it  had  just 
placed  on  the  statute-book  a  law  whose  enactment  aroused  no 
little  popular  indignation,  for  of  all  the  incidents  to  slavery 
there  were  none  more  irritating  in  the  border  Statesr-both 
slave  and  free — than  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  and  the 
kidnapping  of  free  negroes.  The  constitutional  obligation  to 
deliver  up  fugitives  from  labor  or  service  on  demand  of  those 
to  whom  such  labor  or  service  was  due,  had  been  embodied  in 
an  act  of  Congress  which  depended  for  its  execution  on  the  ju- 
diciary of  the  States.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  the 
owner  of  a  runaway  slave,  or  a  duly  appointed  agent  of  the 
owner,  might  seize  and  arrest  the  fugitive,  take  him  before  a 
judge  of  a  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  or 
before  a  magistrate  of  a  county,  city,  or  corporate  town,  claim 
the  negro  as  a  slave,  and,  having  proved  the  claim  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  magistrate,  become  entitled  to  a  certificate  em- 
powering him  to  convey  the  wretched  creature  out  of  the  State 
,  and  back  to  the  plantation. 

No  warrant  was  required  for  the  seizure  and  arrest;  no 
opportunity  was  given  the  negro  to  be  heard  in  his  own  de- 
fence, or  to  summon  witnesses,  or  be  represented  by  council, 
for  the  testimony  of  the  claimant  was  all-sufficient.  The  fugi- 
tive in  the  eye  of  the  law  was  a  chattel,  a  piece  of  property,  a 
human  being  destitute  of  the  rights  of  man,  and,  having  no 
legal  standing  in  the  State  whence  he  fled,  he  was  entitled  to 
none  in  the  State  where  he  sought  a  refuge.  The  purpose  of 
the  law  was  to  make  easy  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  made  easy  the  kidnapping  and  condemnation 
to  slavery  of  free  negroes  living  in  the  border  States. 

*  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,  April  16,  1826. 
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Evilly  dispoacd  men  had  but  to  visit  some  little  town  in  x 
free  State,  or,  indeed,  in  any  Stat*  where  free  negroes  were  al- 
lowed to  dwell,  select  their  intended  victim,  lure  him  from 
home  on  some  pretext,  seize  and  hurry  him  off  by  night  to 
another  town,  and  there  claim  him  as  a  slave.  If  the  lie  they 
told  imposed  on  the  magistrate,  a  certificate  was  granted  which 
enabled  them  openly  and  in  the  light  of  day  to  take  their  pris- 
oner out  o£  the  State  and  sell  him  for  transportation  to  that 
place  of  terrors — the  (ar  South. 

Again  and  again  the  attention  of  Congress  had  been  called 
to  the  crimes  thus  perpetrated  with  impunity  under  the  law, 
and  a  remedy  had  as  often  been  sought  in  vain.  Reapectful 
petitions  of  free  negroes  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  in- 
dignity.* From  time  to  time  committees  were  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  amending  the  fugitive  slave 
low,  and  either  did  nothing -f-  or  reported  bills  which  failed 
to  pass.  One  of  these  went  so  far  as  to  require  that  every  free 
negro  in  the  United  States  should  provide  himself  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  freedom  hearing  the  seal  of  the  county  in  which  he 
resided,  and  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  white  man  to  employ 
a  negro  not  so  certificated. t  Infamous  as  the  bill  was,  it  came 
within  three  votes  of  passing  the  House  of  Representatives." 
Another,  which  did  pass  the  House,  was  amended  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  then  tabled  in  the  House.  A  third  never  came  to  a 
final  vote. 

Meantime  kidnapping  grew  more  and  more  frequent  The 
high  price  of  cotton  expanded  the  cotton-raising  area  and  in- 
creased the  demand  for  slaves.  With  the  demand  for  slaves 
went  a  rise  in  their  market  value,  which  made  the  kidnappers 
and  negro-fiteolers  bolder  than  ever.  Pennsylvama,  as  a  free 
State  and  the  home  of  thousands  of  free  negroes,  was  so  Infested 
that  a  stringent  law  against  the  crime  of  negro-stealing  was 
enacted.  Xo  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  fugitive  was  re- 
quired. But  justices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen  were  for- 
bidden to  take  cognizance  of  such  cases  or  grant  certificates  of 

•  Bistoi?  of  the  People  of  the  Cuiwd  SUtM,  »oL  ii,  pp.  4S1-4Sa. 

f  AnDalB  of  Congreae,  ITD9-lSni. 

t  Aniulg  of  Conercaa,  1B01-'03.  p.  3I7. 

■  Decvmber  18,  1803.     Ibid.,  p.  418. 
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removal;  the  claimant  was  required  to  bring  his  prisoner  before 
a  judge  or  recorder  of  a  court  of  record,  and  heavy  fines  and 
long  terms  of  imprisonment  were  provided  for  kidnappers.*     ^ 

The  effect  of  the  law  was  to  insure  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion of  claimants,  and  to  that  extent  guard  the  liberty  of  free 
negroes.  But  no  warrant  was  required  for  the  seizure  and 
arrest,  the  sympathy  of  the  people  was  almost  always  sure  to 
be  with  the  negro  seized,  and  not  infrequently  that  sympathy 
led  to  vigorous  measures  in  his  behalf  and  to  a  rescue.  Such  in- 
stances were  constantly  occurring.  Thus,  in  1821,  a  citizen 
of  Maryland  with  his  overseer,  traced  a  runaway  to  Kennett 
Square,  a  little  town  in  Pennsylvania  not  far  from  the  Dela- 
ware border,  where  the  negro  was  found.  But  in  the  attempt 
to  seize  him  the  people  interfered,  a  struggle  followed,  and 
both  owner  and  overseer  lost  their  lives.  A  year  later  another 
Maryland  planter  in  search  of  a  slave  went  to  Darby;  but  there 
also  the  people  rose,  threatened  him  with  imprisonment  as  a 
kidnapper,  and  compelled  him  to  allow  the  negro  to  escape. 

These  two  incidents  aroused  such  excitement  in  Maryland 
that  the  Legislature  was  forced  to  interfere,  and  address  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  subject.  The  existence  of  slavery,  the  letter 
set  forth,  was  an  evil  as  deeply  regretted  by  Maryland  as  it 
could  be  by  Pennsylvania.  Friends  of  freedom  everywhere 
would  rejoice  to  see  it  exterminated.  But  the  end  of  slavery 
could  not  be  expected  for  many  years  to  come,  and  until  that 
time  did  come  such  citizens  of  Maryland  as  saw  fit  to  own  slaves 
were  as  much  entitled  to  this  as  to  any  other  kind  of  prop- 
erty, and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  sister  State  to  protect  owners 
in  its  enjoyment.  But  Pennsylvania  did  not  do  so,  for  of  all 
the  slaves  that  each  year  sought  a  refuge  on  her  soil  very  few 
were  brought  back  to  Maryland.  Aside  from  the  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  return  fugitives  from  service  and  labor,  it 
was  bad  policy  for  Pennsylvania  not  to  stop  the  settlement  of  ^ 
negroes  on  her  soil.  They  could  never  assimilate  with  the 
whites,  and  must  always  be  a  burden  and  a  menace,  t 


*  Act  of  March  27, 1820.  The  fine  might  range  from  $600  to  $2,000;  with 
the  fine  went  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  from  seven  to  twenty-one  years. 

t  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  PennsyWania,  1822-'28,  pp.  282-285.  The  lettei 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
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No  action  followed  the  appeal,  and,  after  enduring  what 
ehe  considered  a  great  injustice  for  three  more  years,  Maryland 
renewed  her  efforts,  and  sent  a  comniiasion  to  visit  the  Legisla- 
tures of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  remonstrate 
in  her  name,  and  ask  for  a  better  enforcement  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law  of  1793,  The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  was  not  in 
session;  but  those  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  promptlj 
complied  with  the  request  and,  despite  the  loud  and  indignant 
protests  of  the  antialavery  people,  enacted  laws  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  Maryland.*  Delaware  made  it  a 
crime  for  a  runaway  slave  to  come  within  her  bounds;  forbade 
negroes  free  or  slave  to  leave  her  soil  unless  provided  with  a 
legal  pass,  and  punished  kidnapping  with  a  fine  of  at  least  a 
thousand  dollars,  with  one  hour  on  the  pillory,  with  sixty 
lashes  on  the  hare  back,  with  imprisonment  for  not  leae  than 
three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  imprisonment  with 
the  sale  of  the  offender  aa  a  servant  for  seven  years  to  the 
highest  bidder,  t 

PennsylvaniaJ  now  required  that  the  claimant  should  ob- 
tain a  warrant "  for  the  arrest  of  the  negro,  and  that  the  pris- 
oner should  be  examined  before  a  judge. 

All  this  was  in  the  interest  of  the  free  negro.  But  conces- 
sions were  also  made  to  the  owner  seeking  hia  slave.  He  might 
obtain  his  warrant  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  an  alderman ; 
he  might,  when  the  exaiuination  took  place  before  the  judge, 
have  the  trial  postponed  and  the  negro  sent  to  jail  until  he 
gathered  more  evidence,  and  if  any  judge,  magistrate,  or  sheriff 
did  not  aid  him  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  law  a  heavy 
penalty  awaited  the  delinquent  officiaL 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  it  might  be,  indeed  it  was  car- 
ried on  with  impunity.  At  that  dme  the  District  consisted  of 
two  distinct  and  separate  parti    The  one,  railed  the  County  of 

*  Jounial  of  the  S«iule  of  PcnnevWnnia.  ISiB-'tt.  For  tl]«  oppod^OQ  hi 
DaUntre,  see  Aroericaii  Dailj  Adicniwr,  Fcbrunrj  11,  1826.  For  ibe  debate  in 
the  FmnBj-lT&ata  LegiaUture  end  th«  DpiMiaitioD  of  Uie  people,  lae  American  titUj 
AdTertiMT,  Febnarj  10,  11,  U,  15,  18,  20,  IBifl. 

t  Laws  of  DeUwnrc,  ChapMr  CCCLXII,  1826.  See  tiM  act  of  Jftbaftr;  IS, 
18iS.  Chipter  CCCXVL 

t  Lairi  of  Fcnnsjrlfiinin,  iinn-h  26,  1830. 

■■  The  narruit  might  be  issued  b;  m  jadgc,  jiutice  ol  tlw  peM 
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Alexandria,  lay  in  Virginia,  and  was  subject  to  such  laws  as 
were  on  the  statute-books  of  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  cession 
to  the  United  States,  The  other,  known  as  the  County  of 
Washington,  is  the  present  District,  is  entirely  in  Maryland, 
and  was  subject  to  such  laws  as  were  in  force  in  Maryland  in 
1790.  On  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  no  negro  could 
be  arrested  as  a  fugitive  slave  who  could  produce  evidence  of 
freedom.  But  if  such  evidence  could  not  be  produced  within 
three  months  after  being  demanded,  he  might  be  arrested  and 
hired  out  till  it  was  procured,  when  he  must  be  discharged 
without  costs,  and  must  be  given  a  certificate  of  freedom  to  be 
annually  renewed.  Should  he  be  unable  to  secure  satisfactory 
evidence  within  a  year  after  his  arrest,  he  must  be  sold  as  a 
slave. 

On  the  Maryland  side  the  law  was  very  different.  There 
all  free  persons  of  color,  whether  natives  or  emigrants,  were 
required  to  register  with  the  clerk  of  the  County  Court  and 
procure  a  certificate.  Negroes  found  at  large  without  it  must 
be  examined  before  a  magistrate.  Ji  adjudged  runaways  they 
must  be  sold  as  slaves.  If  declared  freemen  they  must  be  dis- 
charged, subject,  however,  to  all  the  fees,  costs,  and  rewards 
usual  in  the  case  of  runaways,  and  on  failure  to  pay  them  must 
be  sold  into  slavery. 

Favored  by  situation  and  by  the  laws  on  the  Maryland 
side,  Washington  had  become  a  veritable  slave  mart.  To 
it  every  week  numbers  of  negroes  bought  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  were  carried  by  the  slave-dealers,  there  to  be  kept 
till  the  cofiles  were  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  plantations  of  the 
South.  It  was  the  custom  to  deliver  the  blacks,  immediately 
after  arrival,  to  the  sheriff,  who  confined  them  for  safe  keep- 
ing in  the  public  jails;  or  take  them  to  one  of  the  private 
prisons,  of  which  there  were  several  in  the  city.  In  the  public 
jails  they  were  treated  as  common  malefactors,  though  guilty 
of  absolutely  no  offence  whatever.  In  the  private  prisons, 
duly  provided  with  cells,  fetters,  and  chains,  they  were 
treated  with  a  cruelty  that  often  drove  the  victims  to  at- 
tempt suicide.  "When  by  one  means  and  another  a  dealer 
had  gathered  twenty  or  more  likely  young  negro  men  and 
girls,  he  would  bring  them  forth  from  their  cells;  would 
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huddle  the  women  and  young  children  into  a  cart  or  wagon ; 
would  handcuff  the  men  in  pairs,  the  right  hand  of  one  to 
the  left  hand  of  another;  make  the  handcuffs  fast  to  a  long 
chain  whicli  passed  between  each  pair  of  slaves,  and  would 
start  his  procession  southward,*  To  many  people,  both 
within  and  without  the  District,  it  seemed  a  shameful  thing 
that  the  seat  of  government  of  a  great  people,  proud  of  its 
freedom,  enlightenment,  and  civilization,  should  he  a  slave 
mart;  that  its  prbons  should  be  turned  into  pens  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  wretched  beings  awaiting  shipment  to  the  South, 
and  its  streets  resound  with  the  tramp  of  marching  coffles 
of  slaves  in  chains.  Yet  no  serious  effort  had  ever,  in  the 
course  of  thirty  years,  been  made  to  atop  the  traffic.  Now 
and  then  some  horrible  atrocity,  some  heartrending  story, 
would  arouse  attention,  and  extort  an  indignant  protest  from 
a  grand  Jury,  or  a  public  ofBcial,  or  prompt  a  member  of 
Congress  to  call  for  an  investigation  that  never  was  made. 
Aa  early  in  the  history  of  the  city  aa  1802  a  grand  jury  of 
Alexandria  County  presented  the  local  slave-trade  as  a  griev- 
BQce  and  a  disgraee.f  In  1810  a  judge,  in  his  charge  to  a 
grand  jury  of  Washington  County,  declared  that  "  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  streets  of  the  city  had  been  crowded 
with  manacled  captives,  sometimes  even  on  the  Sabbath,  could 
not  fail  to  shock  the  feelings  of  all  humane  persons;  that  such 
things  were  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  political  iustitu- 

•  "  ScMcely  »  wock  i»bki  without  loroo  of  these  irretcbcd  crMturCB  beiog 
driven  thrani^  our  Itreets.  Alter  hiring  been  confined,  and  toraetimm  niuia. 
cicd,  in  ft  loathTCme  priaon,  they  are  tumud  out  in  public  view,  to  Lake  their 
daparturo  for  tho  Soutli.  The  children  and  some  ol  the  women  are  genemllj 
crowded  into  a  cart  or  wagon,  while  the  oUiera  follow  on  foot,  nol  unfre^jucntlj 
handcuffed  and  ch^ued  together." — AIcMndria  Oatelle,  Jnne  2S,  1827. 

t  A  grand  jury  for  the  oountj  of  Aleiandri*.  in  1803,  preientcd  aa  a  nulMoo* 
"  the  practice  of  persons  coming  from  distant  parts  of  the  United  States  into  thii 
Kstrict  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  sI«tci,  where  the;  exhibit  to  oiir  clew  a 
seenc  of  wretchedness  and  human  degradation  disgraceful  to  oar  characCcra  aa 
dtixcns  of  a  free  ^Temmcnt.  True  it  is  that  these  dealers  in  the  p«i-«oa»  of  our 
fonow.iiien  collect  within  this  District,  from  rnrloos  parts,  numbers  of  ihFw  vie. 
titni  of  alnrery,  and  lodge  ihera  in  somo  place  of  confinement  iintn  ihrj  liav« 
completed  their  number.  They  are  then  tamed  oat  in  our  slrveu  and  c^i>os«) 
to  riew,  loaded  with  chahia,  as  thou|^  tbc;  had  committed  some  beiooui  ofTetiM 
■galnat  our  taws." 
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tions  and  the  rights  of  men,  and  calculated  to  impair  public 
morals  by  familiarizing  the  young  with  scenes  of  cruelty." 

That  same  year  a  slave  mother,  driven  to  desperation  by 
the  thought  of  separation  from  all  she  held  dear,  flung  her- 
self from  the  window  of  a  private  prison  and  perished  in  the 
street  below.  The  whole  city  for  a  moment  was  horrified, 
and  John  Bandolph  called  for  a  committee  to  "  inquire  into 
the  existence  of  an  inhuman  and  illegal  traffic  in  slaves  car- 
ried on  in  the  District  and  report  what  measures  were  neces- 
sary for  putting  a  stop  to  the  same."  *  The  committee  re- 
ported testimony  but  no  measures,f  and  a  decade  passed  away 
before  the  House  was  again  troubled  with  the  matter.  Peti- 
tions were  presented  from  time  to  time  praying  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  District;  but  it  was  not  till  Charles 
Miner,  of  Pennsylvania,  became  a  member  that  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  was  at- 
tacked in  serious  earnest  by  the  introduction  of  resolutions 
which  the  House  refused  to  consider.} 

The  attention  which  Mr.  Miner  could  not  secure  in  May 
was  easily  secured  in  December  by  an  event  of  no  uncommon 
occurrence.  During  the  summer  of  1826  a  negro  calling  him- 
self Gilbert  Horton  was  found  wandering  about  the  wharves 
of  Washington  in  search  of  work,  was  suspected  of  being  a 
runaway,  and  was  arrested;  but  he  claimed  to  be  free,  and 
named  persons  in  Poughkeepsie  who  corroborated  his  state- 
ment and  secured  his  release  after  an  imprisonment  of  twenty- 
six  days.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  kind-hearted  sheriff,  who 
paid  the  jail  fees,  the  negro  must,  under  the  law,  have  been 
sold  as  a  slave.  Later  in  the  year  he  was  again  apprehended, 
examined,  and  discharged,  the  sheriff  paying  the  costs. 
Though  but  one  of  many  cases,  this  of  Horton  drew  attention 
to  the  gross  injustice  of  the  law,  and  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress the  House  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
instructed  to  inquire  if  there  really  was  a  law  in  force  which 
authorized  the  imprisonment  of  a  free  negro  and  his  sale  as 

*  AimalB  of  Congress,  Fourteenth  Congress,  first  Session,  1816-'17,  pp.  1116- 
llll.  f  Ibid.,  p.  1465. 

}  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives^  Nineteenth  Congress,  First  Session, 
p.  569. 
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an  unclaimed  slave  for  jail  fees  and  other  charges.*  Such  a 
thing,  the  committee  report€d,+  was  just  possible  in  Alexan- 
dria County,  was  possible  in  Washington  County,  but  quite 
unlikely  to  occur.  No  change  was  therefore  recommended  for 
the  Virginia  side  of  the  District,  but  a  bill  was  reported  pro- 
viding that  when  free  persons  of  color  were  arrested  on  the 
Maryland  side  on  suspicion  and  discharged,  the  jail  fees  and 
charges  should  be  paid  by  the  county.  Against  this  the  cor- 
porations of  Georgetown  and  Washington  city  protested,  and 
the  bill  was  never  considered. 

But  the  manumission,  abolition,  and  antislavery  societies 
had  been  aroused.  That  slavery  in  the  States  was  subject 
to  State  control  and  no  other  was  generally  admitted.  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  however,  where  no  State  bad  juris- 
diction, where,  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  Con- 
gress had  "  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever," 
Congress,  it  was  claimed,  was  fully  empowered  to  abolish 
it,  and  was  in  duty  bound  to  do  so.  The  Twentieth 
Congress  had  not  been  long  in  session,  therefore,  when 
petitiouH  praying  for  the  passage  of  h  gradual  abolition  law 
for  the  District  were  presented  by  dozens.  J  It  was  the  earnest 
wish  of  the  petitioners  that  the  domestic  slave-trade  should 
cease;  that  the  importation  of  negroes  from  the  nearby  States 
for  sale  in  the  District  should  cease;  that  the  private  slave 
pens  should  be  suppreased,  the  public  prisons  no  longer  used  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  slaves  the  property  of  dealers;  and  that 
a  day  should  be  named  after  which  all  children  bom  of  slave 
parents  should  be  free  on  attaining  a  certain  age.  One  of  the 
petitions  bore  the  signatures  of  one  thousand  inhabitants  of 
the  District.  * 

But  neither  the  number  of  signatures,  nor  the  number 
opf  the  petitions,  nor  the  sources  whence  they  came  availed 

*  December  SS  uid  ST.  I82S.  JonrnKl  of  the  Honec  of  Represenuiivc*, 
Nineteenth  ConRrew,  Second  Sonion,  pp.  1*8,  406. 

f  Reirartn  of  CommittM,  \o.  43,  NiDeleenlh  Congreaa,  Second  Beulon. 

i  House  Eiecntirc  Docnmenta,  Ko.  SIG,  Twentieth  Cragran,  Flret  SeMioo, 
WjL  T.     Presented  M»rcb  84,  1828. 

"  Joumiil  of  the  Bouse  of  Etepre^ontKtiTee,  Tweatiedi  OoogitM,  lint  Seeaioti, 
pp.  Hi,  2S0,  309,  341,  SSI,  438,  497,  721. 
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aBTthing.  The  House  went  through  the  decent  form  of 
referring  them  to  the  committee  for  the  District.  The 
committee  reported  a  bill  that  was  not  considered,  and  the 
petitioners,  nothing  discouraged,  besieged  the  Twentieth  Con- 
gress during  its  second  session  with  the  same  energy  with 
which  they  beset  it  during  the  first.  The  cause,  moreover, 
again  found  a  champion  in  Mr.  Miner,  who  forced  the  House 
to  action  by  offering  a  set  of  resolutions  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Miner  prefaced  his  resolutions  with  a  long  preamble 
setting  forth  that  slave-dealers  made  the  seat  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment their  headquarters  for  carrying  on  the  domestic  slave- 
trade;  that  the  public  prisons  were  extensively  used  for  the 
same  purpose;  that  it  afforded  occupation  and  profit  to  officers 
of  the  Federal  Government;  that  private  and  secret  prisons 
existed  in  the  District  for  furthering  this  traffic  in  human 
beings;  that  persons  having  but  a  limited  time  to  serve  were 
bought  by  slave-dealers  and  sent  where  redress  was  impossible; 
that  freemen  were  kidnapped  and  hurried  away  before  they 
could  be  rescued;  that  free  people  of  color  coming  into  the 
District  were  Uable  to  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  sale  into 
slavery  for  life  for  jail  fees;  that  advertisements  beginning 
"  We  will  give  cash  for  one  hundred  likely  young  negroes,  of 
both  sexes,  from  eight  to  twenty-five  years  old,''  which  ap- 
peared in  the  District  newspapers  showed  the  openness  and 
extent  of  the  traffic;  that  scenes  of  human  beings  exposed  for 
sale  were  of  constant  occurrence;  that  a  grand  jury  had  pre- 
sented the  slave-trade  as  a  grievance;  that  a  writer  in  a  public 
print  had  declared  that  those  who  had  never  seen  the  specta- 
cles presented  by  the  slave-trade  could  form  no  conception  of 
its  horrors;  that  petitions  from  various  parts  of  the  Union  had 
been  presented  praying  for  gradual  abolition  in  the  District, 
and  that  Congress  ought  to  exact  such  a  law.  Mr.  Miner 
moved,  therefore,  that  the  committee  for  the  District  be  in- 
structed to  take  their  allegations  into  consideration,  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  them,  examine  into  the  slave  code  and  the 
slave-trade,  report  any  needed  legislation,  and  state  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  expedient  to  provide  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District.* 

*  Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  vol.  ▼,  1828>'29,  p.  167. 
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An  effort  was  at  once  made  to  atrike  out  the  preamble. 
Member  after  member  declared  that  he  was  willing  to  vote 
for  the  inquiry,  but  bad  never  before  bcarJ  of  many  of  the 
aUegationa,  Mr.  Miner  therefore  proceeded  to  prove  them. 
From  a  report  furnished  by  the  keeper  of  the  city  prison,  he 
showed  that  in  the  course  of  five  years  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  negroes  had  been  confined  in  the  prison  by  slave-dealers 
for  safe-keeping  till  their  owners  were  ready  to  take  them 
South,  that  two  hundred  and  ninety  others  were  imprisoned 
as  runaways,*  and  that  in  1827  five,  committed  without  any 
evidence  that  they  were  slaves,  were  sold  for  jail  fees  and  other 
expenses.  He  read  a  sworn  statement  made  by  two  citizens 
describing  one  such  case,f  and  cited  instances  of  barbarous 
cruelty  which  he  had  seen  and  of  which  he  hod  heard.  J  He 
read  passages  from  letters  and  advertisementa  from  the  news- 
papers to  show  the  horrors  and  extent  of  the  District  slave- 
trade,'  and  dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  moral  and  economic 
effects  of  such  scenes  and  practices.  "  Suppose,"  said  he,  "  a 
distinguished  foreigner,  of  correct  and  expanded  views,  who 
has  listened  with  interest  to  the  accounts  of  our  Republic,  and 
whose  mind  is  imbued  with  the  liberal  principles  of  the  age, 
is  resolved  to  visit  us.  He  leaves  the  despotic  shores  of  the 
European  continent  with  delight,  and  with  elastic  hope  and 
anxious  pleasure  pursues  his  way  to  this  city,  and  what 
objects  are  here  presented  to  his  view!  At  one  market  he 
meets  a  crowd;  and,  as  he  passes  near,  behold  it  is  a  con- 
stable exhibiting  a  woman  for  sale,  subject  to  the  scoffs  and 
jeers  of  the  unfeeling!     He  is  selling  her  for  a  petty  iA 


•  Register  of  OeUM  In  Congrcai. 

vol  V,  I8a8-'a9,  p.  nt:                     V 
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tinder  the  authority  and  sanction  of  Congress.  To  remove 
the  painful  impression,  he  takes  up  a  newspaper  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  reads,  '  Cash  in  the  market,  and  the  highest  prices ' 
for  men  and  women.  He  walks  abroad  and  sees  a  gang  of 
slaves  handcuffed  together,  a  long  chain  running  between 
them  and  connecting  the  whole — ^miserable  objects  of  hor- 
ror and  despair — marching  off  under  the  command  of  the 
slave-traders.  This  District  ought  to  be  the  best-governed 
in  the  universe.  It  is  absolutely  governed  the  worst.  It 
would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  there  is  more  crime 
and  misery  here  than  in  any  other  spot  of  equal  extent  on 
the  globe.  In  1826  and  1827  there  were  not  less  than  six 
hundred  and  thirty-four  persons  committed  to  the  prisons  in 
this  city  for  debt.  Within  the  same  two  years  there  were 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  persons  committed  to  this  same 
jail  for  criminal  offences.  This  is  independent  of  those 
committed  at  Alexandria,  for  there  are  two  public  prisons  in 
the  District.  Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  in  a 
Christian  and  civilized  country? "  *  The  House,  after  listen- 
ing to  a  reply  by  a  slave-holding  member,  rejected  the  long 
preamble  with  its  allegations,  but  instructed  the  committee  for 
the  District  to  make  the  proposed  inquiry,  which  proved  as 
fruitless  as  any  that  had  gone  before. 

The  subject,  the  committee  said,  in  one  form  or  another 
had  repeatedly  been  pressed  on  the  attention  of  Congress,  not 
only  by  people  living  in  the  District,  but  by  others  having  no 
common  interest  or  concern  therein.  The  right  of  the  people 
to  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances  was  unquestioned;  but 
this  constant  agitation  of  a  question  which,  unless  put  at  rest, 
must  sooner  or  later  be  productive  of  serious  mischief,  if  not 
danger,  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union,  was  greatly  to 
be  regretted.  False  hopes  of  liberty  were  held  out  to  the 
slaves,  exciting  them  to  insubordination,  and  creating  a  rest- 
lessness for  emancipation  altogether  incompatible  with  the  ex- 
isting state  of  the  country.  The  laws  recognizing  slavery  in 
the  District  were  such  as  existed  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
when  they  made  their  cessions.     Virginia  at  that  time  pro- 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Miner,  January  7, 1829.    Register  of  Debates  in  Congressi 
▼oL  T,  p.  17». 
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hibited  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Commonwealth; 
therefore  they  could  not  come  into  that  part  of  the  District 
which  lay  in  Virginia.  Maryknd  having  no  such  law  in  force, 
slaves  were  brought  in  and  sold  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
Such  trading  as  went  on  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
the  slaves  South,  which  was  one  way  not  only  of  getting  rid  of 
them,  but  of  ameKorating  their  condition  by  removing  them 
to  a  genial  and  beautiful  climate. 

To  the  complaint  that  the  public  jails  were  used  for  con- 
fining slaves  bought  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  elsewhere, 
the  conmiittee  declared  that  the  custom  was  good.  In  the  jails 
the  negroes  were  protected  from  the  weather,  were  open  to 
public  inspection,  and  so  afforded  an  opportunity  to  detect 
such  as  were  kidnapped  or  improperly  held  to  servitude;  for 
if  a  negro  claimed  to  be  free,  the  marshal  always  refused  to 
release  him  till  ordered  to  do  so  by.  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Circuit  Court. 

Situated  as  the  District  was,  with  a  slave  population  on 
all  sides  of  it,  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was  most  impolitic. 
It  was  best,  the  committee  therefore  reported,  to  let  the  mat- 
ter rest.*  A  few  evils  resulting  from  the  quartering  of  large 
numbers  of  slaves  in  the  city  for  a  long  time  did  need  correc- 
tion, and  this  was  provided  for  in  a  bill  which  died  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 


*  Reports  of  Committeet,  No.  60,  Twentieth  OongreMi  Second  SeseioiL 
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OFAPTER  XLVL 

THB   INDUSTBIAL  BEYOLUTION'. 

To  the  many  causes  of  misunderstanding  which  were  thus 
springing  up  between  the  North  and  West,  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  the  South  on  the  other,  and  were  fast  making  them  two 
separate  nations,  must  be  added  yet  another  directly  due  to  the 
industrial  revolution  through  which  the  country  was  passing. 
Never  before  in  our  history  had  the  contrast  been  so  marked. 
The  invention  of  the  Whitney  gin  had  made  cotton-growing 
wonderfully  profitable.  The  inventions  of  Hargreaves  and 
Crompton  and  Arkwright  had  stimxdated  the  demand  for  cot- 
ton, and  these  two  conditions  combined — the  existence  of  a 
market  and  the  possibility  of  supplying  it  with  ease  and  profit 
— ^had  already  made  cotton-planting  the  one  absorbing  indus- 
try of  the  South.  From  a  petty  yield  of  two  million  pounds  in 
1791,  the  crop  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity  year  by  year 
till  it  reached  thirty-five  million  pounds  in  1800,  eighty  mil- 
lions in  1811,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  in  1821,  a 
product  worth  thirty-five  million  dollars.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  ruling  industry  the  enterprise,  the  capital,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  South  became  confined  to  a  few  restricted  lines. 
Arts  and  sciences  were  little  cultivated.  Mechanical  inven- 
tions were  disr^arded.  Great  natural  resources  were  left  un- 
touched. Her  deposits  of  iron  ore  were  enormous.  Her  coal 
fields  exceeded  thirty-nine  thousand  square  miles  in  area.  She 
had  boundless  tracts  of  lumber  land  and  farm  land,  and  fac- 
tory and  mill  sites  the  equal  of  any  in  New  England.  Yet 
her  people  neglected  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  bounte- 
ous gifts  of  Nature,  and  concentrated  all  their  energies  on 
the  cultivation  of  one  plant.    Every  year  at  the  same  time  they 

VOL,  v.— 16 
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Bowed  cotton  seed.  Every  year  at  the  same  time  they  gathered 
the  wool,  and  ginned,  pressed,  and  sent  it  to  market  at  New 
Orleans  or  Charleston  or  Savannah.  One  third  was  sold  for 
home  consumption,  two  thirds  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain 
or  Europe,  and  with  the  money  so  obtained  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  were  purchSed  for  use  on  the  plantations. 
Every  ship  that  came  from  Liverpool  to  Charleston  or  Sa- 
vannah for  cotton  was  laden  with  china,  glass,  erockerj", 
hardware  and  cutlery,  grindstones  and  brooms,  edged  tools, 
pipes,  cotton  cloth,  shoes,  and  a  hundred  other  articles  the 
planters  consumed.  In  the  course  of  time,  therefore,  an 
inmiense  trade  had  grown  up  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  South  to  the  ruin  of  a  like  trade  which  might  have 
existed  between  the  North  and  the  South.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  when  this  trade  began  very  many  of  the  articles  thus  im- 
ported could  not  possibly  have  been  furnished  by  the  North; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  it  continued  long  after  every  want  of 
the  planter  could  have  been  as  fully  and  as  cheaply  supplied 
by  tlie  American  as  by  the  British  manufacturer. 

These  industrial  conditions  deeply  affected  the  South  po- 
litically, socially,  and  economically.  The  existence  of  seven 
States  whose  population  was  engaged  in  growing  and  market- 
ing one  staple  gave  them  an  identity  of  interest  and  a  common 
point  of  view.  The  firm  belief  that  cotton  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  save  by  the  black  man,  and  that  the  negro 
would  not  work  unless  compelled  to,  fastened  slavery  on  the 
South,  shut  out  the  free  laborer,  and  deprived  that  section  of 
all  the  blessings  that  flow  from  a  state  oi  society  where  every 
man,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  has  the  right  and  is 
earnestly  seeking  to  better  his  condition.  No  thrifty,  indus- 
trious middle  class  existed. 

The  belief  that  slave  labor  could  not  be  utilized  in  mills 
and  factories  prevented  the  introduction  of  mannfacturee. 
Therefore  machine  shops,  workshops,  cotton  mills,  rolling 
mills,  foundries,  mines,  and  all  the  many  benefits  that  spring 
from  diversified  industry  were  unknown  in  the  South.  To 
the  great  forces  which  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  to  radically  change  the  condition  of  civilized  man  she 
was  indifferent. 
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Not  80  the  North.  There  every  art  and  science  which 
could  add  to  the  wealth,  increase  the  prosperity  and  comfort 
of  the  people,  and  develop  the  material  resources  of  the  coun- 
try was  already  assiduously  cultivated.  Of  seventy-five 
million  dollars  invested  in  manufactures  in  1826,  less  than  ;r  ^f-^e 
fifteen  were  in  the  States  south  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio,  ^^  r»-  ^^  « 
and  twelve  of  the  fifteen  millions  were  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky.  The  change  which  five  years  had  wrought  in 
the  industrial  development  of  the  North  was  astonishing. 

The  failure  of  the  tariff  of  1816  to  accomplish  all  the  good 
expected,  the  evils  of  a  disordered  currency,  the  hard  times 
of  1819,  the  enormous  importation  of  British  goods  to  be  sold 
at  auction  well-nigh  destroyed  manufactures  before  1820. 
But  with  the  return  of  better  times  and  the  general  revival  of 
businesB  which  speedily  followed  the  dark  days  of  1819,  manu- 
factures once  more  began  to  thrive  and  multiply  all  over  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States.  When  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century  ended,  Saco,  in  Maine,  was  soon  to  boast  of  the 
largest  cotton  mill  in  our  country.  Sixty  others  could  be 
counted  in  New  Hampshire,  where  such  towns  as  Salmon 
Falls,  Newmarket,  and  Somersworth  were  growing  rapidly  on 
spots  which  five  years  before  were  in  the  wilderness.  In  the 
name  State  were  more  than  three  hundred  tanneries,  more 
than  two  hundred  bark  mills,  and  half  a  score  of  paper  mills. 
The  men  of  northern  Vermont,  stirred  to  activity  by  the  op- 
portunity opened  to  them  by  the  Hudson  and  Champlain 
Canal,  had  turned  Middlebury  into  a  factory  town,  had  cov- 
ered their  hills  with  sheep,  and  were  sending  to  New  York 
iron,  copperas,  and  wool.  Within  an  area  seventeen  miles 
square  in  Massachusetts  were  five  towns  making  fifty  thou- 
sand pieces  of  flannel  yearly,  and  giving  employment  to 
twenty-one  hundred  people.  The  mills  and  factories  in  the 
State  numbered  one  hundred  and  sixty-one,  with  a  capital  of 
thirty  million  dollars.  But  Rhode  Island  surpassed  this,  for 
in  Providence  and  its  neighborhood,  including  a  small  district 
of  Massachusetts,  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  manufacturing 
establishments,  employing  thirty  thousand  men  and  women. 
Providence  now  claimed  to  be  the  richest  city  of  its  size  and 
population  in  the  world.    From  the  cotton  and  woollen  mills 
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of  New  York  came  each  year  clotli  valued  at  eighteen  million 
dollars.  But  her  people  also  raised  wool,  and  made  salt,  paper, 
glaas,  iron,  and  leather  in  immense  quantities.  The  Hudson 
from  Albany  to  New  York  city  ia  dist-ribed  as  "  teeming  with 
manufacturing  establishments,"  and  the  counties  of  Dutchess 
and  Oneida  as  "  filled  with  factories,"  At  Jersey  City  were 
carpet,  glass,  and  porcelain  works  owned  by  New  Yorkers.  At 
Paterson  five  thousand  dollars  a  week  were  paid  out  to  the 
bands  in  the  cotton,  flax,  and  iron  factories. 

In  Philadelphia  were  four  thousand  weavers.  About  i(a 
suburbs  were  growing  up  towns  such  as  Manayunk,  whoee 
population  was  supported  entirely  by  manufactures.  Reading 
was  a  great  hat  town.  The  httle  county  of  Delaware  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  milts  and  factories.  The 
coal  and  iron  industries  were  developing  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  white  in  Pittsburg  was  the  great  manufacturing 
centre  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  SteubenvUle  and  Cincinnati 
were  her  only  rivals. 

But  it  is  useless  to  attempt  a  summary.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  from  Maine  to  Maryland  and  from  Maryland  to 
Missouri  new  industries  of  a  hundred  sorts  were  now  pursued 
with  untiring  energy.  In  1820  it  was  eaUmated  that  two 
himdred  thousand  persons  and  a  capital  of  seventj-five  million 
dollars  were  employed  in  manufacturing.  In  1825  the  capital 
used  had  been  expanded  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  and 
the  number  of  workers  to  two  millions. 

That  tlie  development  of  innumerable  manufactures  in  the 
North  should  give  rise  to  new  interests,  and  that  the  rise  of 
new  interests  should  be  accompanied  by  a  steadily  increasing 
demand  for  their  protection  liy  Government  was  inevitable. 
Just  as  the  ship-builder,  the  ship^jwner,  the  importor,  and  the 
merchant  had  long  insisted  that  Government  should  make 
such  treaties,  pass  such  laws,  impose  such  duties  as  were  most 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  hia  buaJneas;  just  as  the  planter  and 
the  farmer  had  steadily  resisted  every  attempt  to  do  anything 
which  in  their  opinion  would  tend  to  shut  their  produce  from 
foreign  markets,  lead  other  nations  to  retaliate,  or  in  any  way 
lessen  the  number  of  customers  at  home  or  abroad,  so  the 
nufacturers,  the  holders  of  stock  in  manofactuiiiig  < 
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panies,  thoee  who  derived  a  livelihood  from  labor  in  mills  and 
factories,  machine  ahops,  and  foundries,  or  furnished  raw 
material  for  consumption,  now  united  in  a  persistent  effort  to 
secure  a  really  protective  tariff. 

The  bill  introduced  in  1820,  mild  as  it  was,  had  suffered 
defeat  in  the  Senate  *  by  the  union  of  conmiercial  and  agri- 
cultural interests.  The  bill  of  1821  had  never  been  put  upon 
its  passage  in  either  house.f  When  the  Seventeenth  Congress 
met  the  great  champion  of  protection  was  not  a  member,  the 
speakership  was  given  to  a  Virginian  :|:  opposed  to  protection, 
and  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  was  so  arranged  that  it 
would  not  report  a  bill,  nor  would  the  House  consider  that 
presented  by  its  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Much  the  same 
fate  befell  the  fourUi  attempt  in  1823.  Monroe  in  his  annual 
message  b&d  asked  for  further  protection;  his  remarks  had  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  and  a  bill  so  in- 
creasixig  the  existing  duties  on  iron,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  and 
dyed  cottons  as  to  prohibit  their  importation  was  quickly  re- 
ported; but  no  vote  was  ever  reached,  and  it  perished  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

That  the  Eighteenth  Congress  would  be  more  friendly  to 
the  protection  of  domestic  industries  was  fully  expected,  for 
Clajr  was  again  a  congressman,. and  in  his  old  seat  in  the  Speak- 
er's chair  presided  over  a  House  to  which  the  States  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  new  tariff  sent  more  members  than  ever  before. 
It  was  therefore  with  a  fine  prospect  of  success  that  Monroe 
for  the  second  time  appealed  to  Congress  to  protect  "  those 
articles  which  we  are  prepared  to  manufacture  or  which  are 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  defence  and  independ- 
ence of  the  country.'* 

His  words  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures, which  soon  presented  a  bill  arranging  all  imported  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  in  two  classes.^  In  the  first  were  silks, 
linens,  spices  from  the  Indies,  cutlery  from  Great  Britain,  and 
a  long  list  of  articles  which  were  not  made  in  our  country,  and 
whose  importation  would  not  interfere  with  home  manufac- 

*  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  yoL  hr,  pp.  510-610. 
t  n>id.,  pp.  518-521.  t  P*  P-  Barbour. 

•  Jfliraaiy  9, 18S4. 
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tiirea  in  the  least.  On  these  a  tariff  for  revenue  was  to  be  im- 
jjosed.  In  the  second  claaa  were  iron,  glass,  lead,  hemp,  cotton- 
bagging,  cotton  cloth,  wool,  and  woollen  goods,  and  oo  these 
were  laid  highly  protective  duties. 

AVliile  the  committee  was  at  work  on  ita  bill,  petiti 
and  memorials  both  for  and  against  a  revieion  of  tbi 
came  pouring  in  from  the  East,  the  Middle  States,  and  tba 
South.  Those  who  favored  such  a  tariff  as  would  encourage 
maniifacturea  and  build  up  domestic  industries  were  the  grow- 
ers of  wool,  the  manufacturers  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloth, 
the  farmers  eager  for  a  home  market  for  their  produce,  the 
mechanics  of  the  great  cities,  the  people  of  New  Bedford  and 
Nantucket — then  the  centres  of  the  whale  fishing  and  the 
whale-oil  industry — and  all  whose  business  was  languishing 
because  of  the  importation  of  British  goods  to  be  sold  at  auo- 
tion.* 

The  opposors  of  a  revision  were  the  tallow-chandlers  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  the  cordage  manufacturers,  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  at  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Philadel- 
phia, the  merchants  of  Portland,  Porlsmouth,  and  Boston,  the 
hardware  dealers,  and  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  Richmond, 
Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Beaufort,  Charleston,  and  of  sundry 
towns  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.f  , 

•  Ciliwng  of  New  Bedtord,  Eieoutire  Papen,  No,  :07,  Gigblmtith  CongnM^ 
firtt  EcasIoD,  vol.  il.  Citixcoa  of  Nuitucket,  Ibid.,  No.  106.  Samuel  Slater  uid 
otherg,  Sennte  Dooumenla,  N'o.  IS,  Eigbl«enth  Cmigresa,  Firal  SeraioD,  roL  L 
Connecticut  M«nu(«oturer«,  Executive  Paper*,  No.  SB,  vol,  ii.  Farmer*  and  ll«- 
oh»nic«  of  No«  Tork,  Eieenlive  Papers,  No.  48,  vol.  ii.  Albanj  UerahMite,  Ei- 
Mutiie  Papcn,  No.  66,  vol.  It.  Citiiens  ot  South  Caralina,  Eieeutlre  Papen, 
No.  10,  »ol.  t.  Pcnnajlvania  Farmara.  ibid.,  No.  117,  vol  ri.  Citi«en»of  Phil*, 
delpbia,  ibid..  123,  »ol.  t1.    Pemujlvania  Manutacturers,  ibid..  No.  118.  »oL  li. 

+  Ncf  York  Tallow-thaudlcn,  Eiccutivo  Paper*,  No.  lOB,  EigbtMnth  Coo- 
gTBSS,  Fiftt  Sesalou,  toI.  ri.  Boston  Tilloir-chandlen,  Eiecutire  Fap«ra,  No. 
105,  Ibid.  Cordage  Makers,  ExeoutlTc  Papew,  No.  9,  toL  L  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commeroe,  Senate  DocnmenU./Na  SI,  vol  il.  George  Jcoea  and  otbon, 
Senate  DocumenUi,  No.  48.  vol.  HL  Ciiiicna  of  Cbarlesion,  3.  C,  EteeutiT* 
Papera,  Na  64,  rol.  ii.  Now  York  Qanjware  Dealers,  Eiecutive  Papers,  No,  66, 
Tol.  i».  Bmton  Merchant*.  Ibid.,  No.  67.  pQitlaud  Merclianw,  No.  71,  ibid.,  toI. 
i».  CitiiGoa  of  Rlcbmond.  ibid.,  Na  74.  Gtixeat  of  Petersburg,  Eieeutita 
Paper*,  No.  B8,  toL  t.  OltiteDS  of  Beaufort,  Eiecutlre  Paper*.  No,  81,  vol.  t. 
PoTUmontb  Msrchanta,  No.  87,  Ibid.,  toL  t.     Phflad«lphi»  Obtinber  of  C 
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The  reasons  and  arguments  of  the  antiprotectionists  as  set 
forth  in  their  memorials  were,  that  Congress  had  no  power  to 
tax  imports  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  manufactures;  that 
the  rapid  and  unprecedented  decKne  in  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural products  in  the  South,  causing  a  like  decline  in  the  value 
of  property,  had  produced  an  amoimt  of  distress  that  was  sim- 
ply appalling;  that  many  of  the  articles  to  be  taxed  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  by  the  South,  and  would  have  to  be 
purchased  from  the  North  at  a  greatly  advanced  price;  that 
this  increase  was  in  effect  a  tribute  taken  by  law  from  the  agri- 
culturalists and  given  to  the  manufacturers;  and  that  the 
European  market  for  cotton  would  be  ruined.  The  commercial 
section  declared  that  it  saw  with  alarm  a  bill  which,  under 
the  pretence  of  regulating  commerce,  really  sought  to  destroy 
it,  and  compel  thousands  of  ship-builders,  caulkers,  riggers, 
and  rope-makers  to  seek  employment  in  arts  whose  rudiments 
they  had  yet  to  master. 

In  the  House  much  the  same  argument  was  used.  Pass 
this  bill,  it  was  said,  and  foreign  nations  will  shut  our  products 
out  of  their  markets;  pass  this  bill  and  our  mercantile  inter- 
ests will  be  ruined;  the  noble  art  of  ship-building  will  decline 
till  it  becomes  a  lost  art;  our  navigation  will  be  ruined,  our 
sailors  will  be  driven  from  the  sea;  a  great  arm  of  national 
defence — the  navy — will  be  annihilated,  and  a  shaft,  "  a  fatal 
shaft,"  will  be  aimed  at  agriculture.  With  a  decrease  of  im- 
ports will  come  a  diminution  of  revenue,  which  means  increase 
of  debt  and  increase  of  taxation.  The  policy  of  protection  is 
of  British  origin,  and  if  adopted  will  entail  on  us  what  it  has 
brought  to  Great  Britain — pauperism,  taxes,  and  a  debt  of 
countless  millions.  We  shall  see  our  artisans  toiling  seventeen 
hours  out  of  twenty-four,  never  tasting  meat,  and  living  on  a 
vegetable  diet  that  they  may  eke  out  a  livelihood  on  their 
wretched  wages.    Viewed  from  any  standpoint,  the  policy  is 

meree,  BxeentiTe  Papers,  No.  94,  yoL  y.  Kew  Hayen  Chamber  of  Commeroe, 
ibid.,  No.  96.  CiiisenB  of  Baltimore,  ibid..  No.  99.  Gitiiens  of  Georgia,  ibid.. 
No.  98.  Pemisylyania  Farmers,  ibid..  No.  100.  Qticens  of  Morgan  Countj, 
Oa.,  ibid.,  No.  110,  yol.  yi.  Citizens  of  Norfolk,  ibid..  No.  112,  yol.  yl  Citizens 
of  Georgia,  ibid..  No.  114,  yoL  yL  Citizens  of  North  Carolina,  ibid..  No.  109,  yoL 
yL    CStiiens  of  South  CaroUna,  ibid.,  No.  124,  yoL  yL 
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ruinous  in  its  tendency.  Protection  of  nmnufacture  is 
equal,  burdensome,  unjust.  The  West  and  the  South  cannot 
manufacture;  the  East  and  the  North  can  laanufacture.  The 
North  has  capital,  dense  population,  free  lahor.  The  West 
baa  no  capital.  The  South  has  little  capital,  sparse  popula- 
tion, and  slave  labor.  If  persisted  in,  this  policy  "  will  drive 
the  South  to  ruin  or  resistance."  Our  burdens  are  already 
greater  than  we  can  bear;  endurance  can  go  no  further.  Pass 
this  bill  and  you  will  cut  off  our  supply  o£  specie.  We  have  no 
gold,  no  silver  mines.  Our  specie  cornea  from  abroad  as  the 
fruit  of  commerce.  Cut  off  this  commerce — and  that  a  pro- 
tective tariff  will  surely  do — and  our  supply  of  q)ecie  stops, 
and  paper  money  will  become  exclusively  our  circulating 
medium. 

The  Constitution,  said  a  member  from  South  Carolina,* 
contains  no  specific  grant  of  power  to  encourage  manufactures. 
It  has  been  found  under  the  clause  giving  the  power  to  levy 
duties  on  imports  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  revenue.  But 
every  revenue  law  must  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  this  proposed  measure  ia  destructive  to  that  uni- 
formity of  taxation  which  the  Constitution  enjoins.  Paas  it 
and  the  people  of  South  Carolina  will  pay  five  hundred  and 
raity-three  thousand  dollars  on  the  cotton  bagging,  the  Oana- 
burgs,  plains,  and  woollens  they  consume  each  year — a  earn 
raised  liy  taxation  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  being  given  to 
the  cotton-bagging  makers  of  Kentucky  and  the  woollen  manu- 
facturers of  the  North.  This  is  an  oppressive,  an  unjustifiable 
wrong.  We  are  not  a  consolidated  empire.  We  are  independ- 
ent States.  Our  league  merely  looks  to  a  common  defence, 
external  and  internal  commerce,  an  army,  navy,  judiciary, 
and  the  powers  necessary  to  carry  these  into  effect.  No 
ber  of  the  confederation  could  have  contemplated  joinii 
Union  in  which  the  common  defence  and  general  well 
meant  a  sacrifice  of  any  part  of  it  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 

The  sentiments  of  the  friends  of  protection  were  best  cx- 
preaed  by  Clay,  who,  when  the  discussion  had  shifted  from 
details  to  the  great  principle  which  underlay  the  bill,  took  the 

*  Junea  Uandluti,  AhmJb  of  Coogreu,  ie2>-'24,  pp.  2!0T,  SS08. 
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floor  and  delivered  what  may  justly  be  considered  one  of  the 
epoch-making  speeches  of  his  life.  He  began  by  drawing  for 
his  hearers  a  picture  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  country, 
which  was  true  to  some  extent  of  the  West,  but  was  chiefly 
the  product  of  his  own  imagination. 

"  In  casting  our  eyes  around  us  the  most  prominent  cir- 
cumstance which  fixes  our  attention  and  challenges  our  deep- 
est regret,"  said  he,  "is  the  general  distress  which  pervades 
the  whole  country.  It  is  forced  upon  us  by  numerous  facts  of 
the  most  incontestable  character.  It  is  indicated  by  the  di- 
minished exports  of  native  produce;  by  the  depressed  and 
reduced  state  of  our  foreign  navigation;  by  our  diminished 
commerce;  by  successive  unthreshed  crops  of  grain,  perish- 
ing in  our  bams  and  barnyards  for  want  of  a  market;  by  the 
alarming  diminution  of  the  circulating  medium;  by  the  nu- 
merous bankruptcies;  by  a  universal  complaint  of  the  want 
of  employment,  and  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  wages  of 
labor;  by  the  ravenous  pursuit  after  public  situations,  not  for 
the  sake  of  their  honors,  but  as  a  means  of  private  subsistence; 
by  the  reluctant  resort  to  the  perilous  use  of  paper  money;  by 
the  intervention  of  legislation  in  the  delicate  relation  between 
debtor  and  creditor;  and,  above  all,  by  the  low  and  depressed 
state  of  the  value  of  almost  every  description  of  the  whole  mass 
of  property  of  the  nation,  which  has,  on  the  average,  sunk  not 
less  than  fifty  per  cent. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  widespreading  distress,  of  this 
deep  depression  which  we  behold  stamped  on  the  public  coun- 
tenance? It  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  during  almost  the 
whole  existence  of  the  Government  we  have  shaped  our  in- 
dustry, our  navigation,  and  our  commerce  in  reference  to  an 
extraordinary  war  in  Europe  and  to  foreign  markets  which  no 
longer  exist;  in  the  fact  that  we  have  depended  too  much  upon 
foreign  sources  of  supply  and  excited  too  little  the  native;  in 
the  fact  that  while  we  have  cultivated  with  assiduous  care  our 
foreign  resources,  we  have  suffered  those  at  home  to  wither 
in  a  state  of  neglect  and  abandonment. 

"The  greatest  want  of  civilized  society  is  a  market  for 
the  sale  and  exchange  of  the  surplus  of  the  produce  of  the 
labor  of  its  members.     This  market  may  exist  at  home,  or 
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abroad,  or  both,  but  it  miiat  exist  somewhere  if  society  pros- 
pers. The  home  market  is  first  in  order  and  paramount  in  im- 
portance. The  object  of  the  bill  imder  consideration  is  to 
create  this  home  market,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  genuine 
American  policy.  This  is  opposed;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
partisans  of  the  foreign  policy  to  demonstrate  that  the  foreign 
market  is  an  adequate  vent  for  the  surplus  produce  of  our 
labor."  The  Speaker  then  went  on  to  show  by  argument  and 
by  statistics  that  foreign  nations  could  not  if  they  would,  and 
would  not  if  they  conld,  take  all  our  surplus  pro<iuce;  that  if 
the  people  of  the  United  States  continued  "  to  persevere  in  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  "  in  the  future  to  the  same  extent  they 
had  in  the  past,  the  loss  of  the  foreign  market  would  cause  a 
glut  at  home;  that  a  lessening  of  the  value  of  their  produce 
would  surely  follow;  and  that  distress,  misery,  and  ruin  would 
be  more  widespread  than  ever.  Having  shown  this,  Clay  de- 
clared "  we  must  then  change  somewhat  our  courae.  We  must 
give  a  new  direction  to  some  portion  of  our  industry.  We  must 
speedily  adopt  a  genuine  American  policy.  Still  cherishing 
a  foreign  market,  let  us  create  also  a  home  market  to  give  fur- 
ther scope  to  the  consumption  of  American  industry.  We 
muat  naturalize  the  arts  in  our  country,  and  we  must  natural- 
ize them  by  the  only  means  which  the  wisdom  of  nations  has 
yet  discovered  to  be  eifectual — by  adequate  protection  against 
the  otherwise  overwhelming  influence  of  foreigners." 
was  only  to  be  accomplished  by  a  tariff,  and  to  the  tariff 
then  turned  his  attention. 

It  was,  he  explained,  a  tax  "  exclusively  levelled  at  for- 
eign industry  "  for  "  the  avowed  and  direct  purpose  "  of  pro- 
moting American  industry.  To  the  charge  so  often  made  that 
it  waa  a  burtlcn  laid  on  one  part  of  the  comnmnity  for  the 
benefit  of  another;  that  it  was  taking  money  out  of  the  pocketa 
of  one  set  of  people  anil  putting  it  into  the  pockets  of  another, 
he  replied  that  if  it  subjected  any  portion  of  American  in- 
dustry to  burdcnB  that  whs  an  effect  not  intended,  but  alto- 
gether inciilertjil  and  perfectly  voluntary;  that  "  no  man  paid 
the  duty  aascased  on  foreign  articles  by  compulsion,"  because 
he  could  cease  to  use  the  imported  articles,  or  make  them  in 
his  own  household,  or  buy  the  rival  American  products, 
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engage  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  which  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  tariff  to  encourage.  Then  he  took  up  one  by  one 
the  many  objections  which  in  the  course  of  the  long  debate 
had  been  urged  against  the  tariff;  that  it  would  diminish  ex- 
ports, injure  American  shipping,  reduce  foreign  commerce, 
cut  down  the  revenue  and  force  a  resort  to  internal  taxation, 
and  drive  capital  and  labor  into  new  and  untried  fields;  that 
when  manufactures  were  needed  they  would  arise  of  them- 
selves; that  the  protection  already  afforded  was  great  enough; 
that  the  policy  of  protection  had  been  condenmed  by  the  ex- 
perience of  all  Europe;  that  manufacturing  was  dangerous  to 
true  democracy,  as  it  tended  to  concentrate  capital  in  the  hands 
of  a  few;  that  the  Constitution  did  not  authorize  the  passage 
of  the  bill;  and  ended  with  an  impassioned  appeal  "  to  the 
South,  to  the  high-minded,  generous,  and  patriotic  South," 
and  with  a  prayer  to  God  "  in  his  infinite  mercy  to  avert  from 
our  country  the  evils  which  are  impending  over  it,  and,  by 
enlightening  our  councils,  conduct  us  into  the  path  which 
leads  to  riches,  to  greatness,  to  glory." 

Two  days  later  Webster  replied.  "  Allow  me,  sir,  in  the 
first  place,"  said  he,  "  to  state  my  regret,  if,  indeed,  I  ought 
not  to  express  a  warmer  sentiment,  at  the  names  or  designa- 
tions which  Mr.  Speaker  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  for  the  purpose 
of  describing  the  advocates  and  the  opposers  of  the  present 
bill.  It  is  a  question,  he  says,  between  the  friends  of  'an 
American  policy  and  those  of  a  foreign  policy.'  This,  sir,  is 
an  assumption  which  I  take  the  liberty  most  directly  to  deny. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  little  astonishing  if  it  seemed  convenient  to  the 
Speaker  for  the  purpose  of  distinction  to  use  the  terms  '  Ameri- 
can policy '  and  '  foreign  policy '  that  he  should  not  have  ap- 
plied them  in  a  manner  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  in  which 
he  has  in  fact  used  them.  Kames  should  in  some  measure  be 
descriptive  of  the  things  to  which  they  are  given,  and  since 
Mr.  Speaker  denominates  the  policy  which  he  recommends  '  a 
new  policy  in  this  country,'  since  he  speaks  of  the  present  meas- 
ure as  a  new  era  in  our  legislation,  since  he  invites  us  to  in- 
struct ourselves  by  the  wisdom  of  others,  and  adopt  the  policy 
of  the  most  distinguished  foreign  States,  one  is  a  little  curious 
to  know  with  what  propriety  of  speech  he  denominates  this  imi- 
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tation  of  foreign  states  an  '  American  policy/  and  a  preference 
for  our  own  established  system  as  it  now  exists  and  always 
lias  existed  *  a  foreign  policy/  This  favorite  American 
}K>liey  is  what  America  has  never  tried,  and  this  odious 
foreign  iK>licy  is  what,  as  we  are  told,  foreign  states  have  never 
pursued.** 

With  this  sarcasm  Webster  passed  to  Clay's  picture  of  the 
distressed  state  of  the  country,  and  declared  he  did  not  know 
where  the  reality  existed.  Exports  had  not  fallen  below  the 
average;  the  foreign  market  was  not  lost;  the  means  of  sub- 
sistenee  and  enjoyment  had  not  been  limited.  The  progress  of 
internal  improvements,  the  investment  of  capital  in  roads, 
bridges,  canals;  the  amount  paid  by  parents  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children;  the  endowment  of  public  charities;  the 
contributions  to  objects  of  general  benevolence;  the  munifi- 
eeneo  of  individuals  toward  whatever  promised  to  benefit  the 
community,  were  all  so  many  proofs  of  national  prosperity, 
were  all  evidence  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  profits  which  the 
generation  then  living  was  wisely  vesting  for  the  good  of  the 
generation  yet  to  come. 

Tho  real  condition  was  a  considerable  depression  of  prices 
and  curtailment  of  profit,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  an 
inability  to  pay  debts  contracted  when  prices  were  high.  This 
fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  this  stagnation  of  business, 
this  diminution  of  exports  on  which  Mr.  Speaker  had  laid  so 
mueh  stress  was,  in  truth,  the  necessary  result  of  circumstances. 
No  government  could  prevent  them,  and  no  government  could 
altivgt^ther  relieve  the  people  from  their  effects.  We  had  en- 
joviil  a  day  of  extraordinary  prosperity,  we  had  been  neutral 
while  all  the  world  was  at  war,  and  had  found  an  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  our  products,  our  navigation,  and  our  labor. 
We  had  no  right  to  expect  that  such  a  state  of  things  would 
(Hmtinue  always.  With  the  return  of  peace  foreign  nations 
began  to  supply  themselves  and  to  compete  with  us,  and,  con- 
iiei*ted  as  we  are  with  all  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world, 
we  must  of  necessity  feel  the  serious  effects  of  such  a  change. 
What,  then,  was  the  remedy?  What  the  course  of  policy 
suited  to  our  actual  condition? 

Webster  now  passed   in   review  the   arguments   of   the 
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Speaker.  Clay  had  cited  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  as 
an  example  of  the  benefit  of  the  protective  system.  Webster 
asserted  and  labored  to  prove  that  Great  Britain  was  every  day 
growing  more  and  more  in  favor  of  tree  trade,  and  that  if  we 
adopted  protection  we  should  "  show  our  affection  for  what 
others  had  discarded,  and  be  attempting  to  ornament  ourselves 
with  cast-off  apparel."  Clay  had  cited  the  rate  of  exchange 
to  prove  that  we  were  on  the  downward  road  to  ruin.  Webster 
claimed  that  a  rise  in  price  of  London  exchange  meant  noth- 
ing more  than  that  money  was  wanted  in  England  for  com- 
mercial purposes  to  be  carried  on  there  or  elsewhere.  Clay 
^^  argued  the  question  as  if  all  domestic  industry  were  confined 
to  the  production  of  manufactured  industry."  Webster  held 
that  catching  fish  and  whales,  building  ships  and  sailing  them 
were  as  emphatically  domestic  industry  as  any  other  occupa- 
tion,  and  just  as  deserving  of  protection.  Clay  had  argued  as 
if  his  "  American  system  "  was  something  new,  as  if  manu- 
factures had  never  been  protected.  Webster  reminded  the 
House  that  they  were  already  protected  by  the  tariff  of  1816, 
and  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  under  debate  was  to  greatly 
increase  that  protection.  Clay  held  up  the  policy  of  protection 
as  the  only  policy  that  could  make  American  industries  pros- 
perous. Webster  described  the  doctrine  of  prohibition  as  pre- 
posterous. 

Turning  to  the  details  of  the  bill,  Webster  took  them  up 
one  by  one  and  argued  that  it  would  afford  no  relief  to  the 
varied  interests  Clay  had  described  as  languishing;  that  it 
would  lay  new  and  crushing  burdens  on  the  shipping  inter- 
ests; that  heavy  duties  were  laid  on  certain  articles  absolutely 
necessary  to  certain  classes  of  the  people,  as  raw  wool,  iron, 
hemp,  which  could  not  then  be  produced  at  home  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  demand;  and  that  this  duty  was  an 
oppressive  tax  imposed  on  those  who  used  the  articles  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  who  manufactured  them.  Webster  closed 
his  speech  with  the  words:  "  There  are  some  parts  of  this  bill 
which  I  highly  approve,  there  are  others  in  which  I  should 
acquiesce;  but  those  to  which  I  have  now  stated  my  objections 
appear  to  me  so  destitute  of  all  justice,  so  burdensome,  and  so 
dangerous  to  that  interest  which  has  steadily  enriched,  gat 
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lantly  defended,  and  proudly  distinguished  us,  that  nothing 
can  prevail  upon  me  to  give  it  my  support." 

Long  ere  the  debate  closed  and  the  vote  was  taken,  it  was 
clear  that  the  commercial  States  and  the  planting  States  were 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  bill,  and  the  manufacturing  and  grain- 
growing  States  were  as  strong  in  its  favor.  Yet  the  appella- 
tion of  the  American  system  was  a  happy  one.  It  counted  for 
much.  It  outweighed  argument,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House 
by  five  votes  and  the  Senate  by  four,  and  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection was  firmly  established  in  the  United  States  for  many 
years  to  come. 

For  a  while  all  went  well  under  the  new  tariff.  The  manu- 
factories  it  was  the  desire  of  Clay  to  establish  sprang  into 
existence.  Money  hitherto  invested  in  ships  and  foreign  com- 
merce was  withdrawn  and  was  used  to  erect  cotton  mills  and 
woollen  mills,  and  to  build  villages  composed  entirely  of  fac- 
tories and  the  homes  of  operatives.  But  this  over-prosperity, 
combined  witli  defects  in  the  tariff  and  with  conditions  beyond 
the  power  of  our  Government  to  regulate,  soon  laid  prostrate 
the  wool  and  woollen  industries.  At  home  the  competition 
produced  by  the  multiplication  of  mills  would  o£  itself  have 
been  sufficient  to  bring  dovra  prices.  But  to  this  was  now 
added  an  immense  importation  of  woollen  goods  from  Great 
Britain,  an  importation  due  to  four  causes:  One  was  the  re- 
duction by  Great  Britain  of  the  duty  on  imported  wool  from 
twelvepence  to  one  penny  a  pound,  thereby  enabling  English 
manufacturers  to  sell  more  cheaply  than  ever  before.  An- 
other waa  the  overstocking  of  her  markets  and  an  industrial 
crisis  which  forced  her  manufacturers  to  push  their  goods  into 
foreign  markets,  and  even  sell  them  at  a  loss.  Another 
the  ad  falorem  duty  on  woollen  cloth,  which  enabled  the  Bl 
ish  maker  to  break  down  the  tariff  by  falsely  valuing  his 
The  fourth  was  the  package-sales  at  auction. 

Against  such  conditions  the  American  manufacturer  couM 

not  contend.     About  one  half  the  wool  neetied  by  the  mills 

was  of  domestic  growth.     The  otlier  half  must  be  imported 

L  •!  a  cost  made  up  of  the  price  abroad  and  a  duty  of  thirty  per 

I  isent.  in  our  ports,  to  which  freight  charges,  exchange,  comrois- 

l^^ons,  and  insurance  added  twenty-five  per  cent.  more.     Tliii 
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regulated  the  price  of  wool  grown  at  home,  so  that  the  manu- 
facturer of  cloth  paid  fifty  per  cent,  more  for  his  raw  material 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  and,  as  the  wool  con- 
stituted one  half  the  value  of  the  cloth  it  produced,  he  lost 
one  half  the  benefit  of  the  duty  of  thirty-three  and  one  third 
per  cent,  on  imported  cloth.  More  than  this,  he  was  taxed 
heavily  for  the  olive  oil  and  castile  soap,  which  were  not  pro- 
duced at  home,  yet  must  be  used  in  his  business,  and  saw  the 
tariff  rates  greatly  reduced  by  false  valuations  at  the  Custom- 
House.  Cheap  labor,  cheap  wool,  a  pressure  to  sell,  under- 
valuation and  the  auction  system  on  the  one  hand,  dear  labor 
and  costly  wool  on  the  other  made  the  struggle  short  and  de- 
cisive, and  by  1826  woollen  manufactures  were  prostrate. 

So  complete  was  the  depression  that  meetings  of  manu- 
facturers of  wool  from  different  parts  of  New  England  were 
held  in  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  where  a  memorial  to 
Congress  was  framed  and  a  circular  ordered  to  be  sent  to  each 
maker  of  woollen  goods  in  the  United  States,  appealing  to  him 
to  aid  in  sustaining  American  industries.  The  circular  set 
forth  the  depressed  state  of  the  business  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  reviewed  the  causes,  suggested  a  remedy,  and  marked 
out  a  method  of  procedure. 

The  remedy  was  the  imposition  of  a  TninimnTn  duty  on 
each  square  yard  of  cloth  imported,  and  such  an  increase  in 
the  ad  valorem  duty  as  would  afford  the  protection  intended^ 
To  secure  this  tariff  change  manufacturers  must  be  united; 
meetings  must  be  held,  memorials  must  be  prepared,  members 
of  Congress  must  be  informed  and  urged  to  visit  woollen  mills; 
committees  of  correspondence  must  be  appointed;  delegations 
must  be  sent  to  Washington,  subscriptions  to  defray  expenses 
must  be  started,  and  all  honorable  means  used  unstintingly.* 
Massachusetts  was  now  the  great  seat  of  woollen  manufactures, 
and  under  the  influence  of  such  agitation  public  sentiment 
changed  rapidly.  The  State  whose  delegation  in  the  House 
did  not  cast  one  vote  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1824  now  sent 
a  long  memorial  to  Congress  praying  for  a  more  adequate  pro- 

•  The  circalar  is  printed  in  fall  in  Niles's  Weekly  Register,  November  25, 1826, 
pp.  200,  201.  The  memorial  to  Congress  is  in  the  Register,  November  11,  1826, 
pp.  185, 186. 
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tection  to  woollen  manufaoturea.*  The  ■wool-growere  of  Berk- 
eliire  joined  in  the  cry  for  higher  duties,  ttnd  from  them  came 
another  raeraorial;  the  manufacturers  despatched  a  committee 
to  Washington,  and  in  January,  1827,  a  bill  granting  all  they 
asked  was  reported  in  the  House  of  Representatives,'}'  which 
in  time  passed  it  by  eleven  majority.  In  tlie  Senate,  though 
both  senators  from  Massachusetts  gave  the  measure  a  hearty 
support,  the  vote  was  a  tie,  and  the  btU  was  laid  on  the  table 
by  the  casting  vote  of  Calhoun, 

Aa  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  bill  spread  over  the  South, 
the  people  hailed  it  with  delight.  To  them  the  measure  was 
offensive  and  oppressive  for  many  reasons.  Were  this  pro- 
posed tariff,  they  would  say,  intended  and  needed  to  fill  a 
depleted  treasury,  we  would  willingly  accept  it  and  cheerfully 
pay  the  duties  imposed,  heavy  though  the  tax  would  be.  But 
there  is  no  such  need,  no  such  intention.  Our  Treasury  is  full, 
our  debt  is  steadily  diminishing  year  by  year,  and  the  real 
purpose  of  the  measure  ia  to  produce  a  new  distribution  of 
capital,  to  force  it  into  channels  into  which  it  would  not  natu- 
rally flow,  and  to  produce  a  ruinous  change  in  the  pursuits  of 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States.  The  South  is  wholly  agri- 
cultural. Of  the  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  grown  on  her  soil,  but  one  third  finda  a  market  iu  the 
United  States.  Two  thirds  are  sent  to  foreign  countries,  from 
whose  porta  come  back  to  the  South  almost  every  article  con- 
sumed in  her  cities,  towns,  villages,  or  on  her  plantations. 
This  prosperity  the  tariff  will  surely  destroy.  By  forcing  ub 
to  buy  at  home  it  will  lessen  our  purchases  abroad,  and  to  that 
extent  will  diminish  the  purchases  which  foreigners  make  of 

*  Hciuie  EieautlTe  DocumenU,  No.  70,  Kiiiat«enth  CongreM,  Seoond  Boirfan, 

i  The  nomliuit  duty  on  woollen  good*  was  Biill  to  mnain  at  thirty-three  nd 
■  third  per  cent.  But  il  was  anl«red  that  doth,  the  lalue  of  *hloh  U  lbs 
place  of  iraportBtion  wm  fortj  centa  or  leea  ■  squkre  yanl,  should  be  ooilridM«d 
to  hare  eoet  fort;  cents ;  thnt  ill  costing  more  thsn  forty  and  Icm  than  two  dot- 
tan  and  a  haU  ehould  be  Tolued  at  two  dollan  and  a  half ;  and  that  all  mMiog 
between  two  doHan  and  ■  half  and  four  dollars  a  aquire  yard  ehould  be  rained  at 
four  dollan,  and  paj  duly  accordinfrly.  Raw  wool  wu  to  pay  thirly-Gre  per  eatX. 
doty  after  Jane  I,  I83S,  and  forty-fire  per  ecol.arier  June  1,1829.  Wool  coMinf 
bwn  l«ti  to  forty  oenla  a  pound  wu  to  be  rated  u  hsring  ooat  forty  « 
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Bs;  for  if  we  do  not  buy  of  them  they  will  not  buy  of  us;  if 
we  shut  out  their  goods,  they  will  in  return  exclude  our  prod- 
ucts. But  the  loss  of  our  foreign  cotton  market  means  the 
destruction  of  the  industry  of  cotton-growing,  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  North  cannot  consume  all  the  cotton  we  even 
now  produce^ 

Again,  many  of  the  duties  contemplated  in  the  bill  will 
fall  with  especial  severity  on  the  people  of  the  South.  Not 
the  least  important  of  our  imports  is  a  coarse  grade  of  woollen 
cloth  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  clothing  slaves.  The  duty 
on  such  cloth  is  therefore  a  tax  on  capital  under  the  guise  of  a 
tax  on  consumption.  Slaves  must  be  clad  according  to  the 
standard  of  comfort  which  both  interest  and  humanity  pre- 
scribe, and  this  too,  under  all  conditions  and  at  all  times, 
whether  the  markets^  are  rising  or  falling,  in  periods  of  adver- 
sity, as  well  as  in  seasons  of  prosperity.  All  duties  which 
enhance  the  cost  of  clothing  slaves  fall,  therefore,  with  pe- 
culiar severity  on  the  owners.  They  cannot  be  lessened,  as 
many  other  taxes  on  consumption,  by  a  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture, for  the  outlay  for  clothing  a  slave  is  always  brought 
within  the  narrowest  limit  consistent  with  humanity.  The 
propoeed  duty  is  therefore  in  the  nature  of  a  direct  tax  on  the 
capital  invested  in  slaves,  and  under  the  tariff  of  1824  amounts 
to  an  annual  assessment  of  three  sixteenths  per  cent. 

Over  and  above  this  oppressive  character  of  the  proposed 
duty,  a  tariff  for  any  other  purpose  than  revenue  is  imcon- 
stitutional.  There  is,  indeed,  no  limitation  on  the  right  to 
raise  revenue  by  imposts,  but  it  would  have  been  restricted  to 
the  sole  purpose  of  collecting  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  United  States  if  the  f ramers  of  the  Constitution 
could  have  foreseen  the  present  course  of  national  policy. 

As  the  summer  wore  away  these  sentiments  found  expres- 
sion, and  often  an  angry  one,  in  many  parts  of  South  Caro- 
lina. At  Charleston  the  Chamber  of  Conmierce  thanked 
Bobert  T.  Hayne,  a  senator,  and  William  Drayton,  a  repre- 
sentative from  South  Carolina,  for  their  faithful  exertions 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  listened  to  a  speech  from 
Hayne  in  reply.  In  his  opinion,  the  measure,  both  in  principle 
and  in  detail,  was  one  of  the  most  odious  that  could  possibly  be 
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presented  to  Congress,  Rich  men,  the  owners  o£  millions  of 
property  transferred  from  wmmerce  and  agriculture  to  manu- 
factures, originated  it  that  they  might  secure  a  monopoly  of 
the  home  market  and  enhance  their  profits,  already  greater 
than  those  of  other  pursuits.  He  warned  his  hearers  that  the 
Woollens  Bill  would  be  revived  at  the  next  session,  and  urged 
with  all  the  zeal,  activity,  and  perseverance  which  private  in- 
terests, whetted  by  bounties  and  privileges  could  excite.  He 
predicted  that  the  bill  was  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures, 
all  having  for  their  object  the  extension  of  bountiea  on  manu- 
facturos  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  He  declared  that 
the  foreign  commerce  and  cotton  trade  of  the  South  were  in 
jeopardy,  and  assured  the  Chamber  that  nothing  but  the  firm 
and  unanimous  remonstrance  of  the  Southern  States  could 
avert  a  calamity  compared  with  which  war  itself  would  al- 
most lose  its  terrors.* 

The  St.  Paul's  Agricultural  Society  of  Charleston  resolved 
that  Congress  has  no  power  to  encourage  domcfltic  manufac- 
tures at  the  expense  of  every  other  industry;  that  the  e.ter- 
cise  of  such  a  power  ia  niinoua  and  oppressive  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  and  imcalled  for  by  any  public  exigency;  and 
that  the  Woollens  Bill  was  an  insult  to  the  American  people-t 
James  Hamilton,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
was  the  giiest  on  that  occasion,  and  in  his  speech  observed  that 
it  would  be  a  curious  fact,  and  one  eminently  illustrative  of 
the  instability  of  human  schemes  of  bappiness,  if,  after  all 
the  blood  and  treasure  expended  to  escape  the  taxation  of 
Great  Britain,  the  t^nion  should  be  diBSolved  by  imposts  de- 
vised to  glut  the  avarice  of  New  England,  which  but  ten  years 
before  was  in  hot  array  against  the  greed  of  other  sections.} 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  Hayne,  the  Cliarieeton  ChainWr  of 
Commerce  framed  a  remonstrance  to  Congress  and  aiibmitteii  it 
to  the  people  for  adoption.  In  it  the  ground  was  taken  that  the 
proposed  tariff  would  increase  an  already  unequal  and  burden- 
some tax  on  the  consumption  of  the  Southern  States;  that  foi^ 
eign  nations  would  retaliate;  that  a  tariff  for  protection  1 

•  Nilce'i  Weekly  Regiatcr,  Jane  18,  18S7,  pp.  280,  «6&. 
t  Ibid.,  June  30,  1S2T,  p.  SM. 
}  tbiiL,  June  IS,  18ST,  p.  ies. 
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unconstitutional,  and  that  Congress  would  do  well  to  give  heed 
to  the  rising  spirit  of  opposition.  History  was  replete  with 
illustrations  of  the  consequences  of  such  neglect,  and,  admon- 
ished by  such  teaching,  the  petitioners  could  not  but  see  with 
alarm  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  disaffection  toward  the  Consti- 
tution as  the  source  of  unequal  burdens.  They  felt  in  duty 
bound  to  warn  Congress  not  to  depend  on  devotion  to  the 
federal  compact  while  it  went  on  forcing  on  the  South  a  pro- 
hibitory and  exclusive  policy.* 

The  people  of  the  Colleton  District  were  more  outspoken. 
"  Have  you,^'  said  they  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  Congress, 
"  ascertained  beyond  the  possibility  of  deception  how  far  the 
patience  of  the  people  of  the  South  exceeds  their  indignation, 
and  at  what  precise  point  resistance  may  begin  and  submission 
end?  If  you  have  not,  permit  us,  with  all  due  deference  to 
your  superior  wisdom,  most  earnestly  to  recomi»end  these 
subjects  to  your  most  solemn  consideration."  f 

While  the  excitement  was  rising  to  fever  heat  in  South 
Carolina,  the  farmers  and  wool-growers  of  Pennsylvania  were 
uniting  for  action.  One  of  them  in  a  public  appeal  reminded 
his  fellows  that  while  all  friends  of  the  American  system  were 
agreed  that  the  grower  of  wool  needed  further  protection,  they 
were  far  from  agreeing  on  the  amount.  This  was  largely  due 
to  a  want  of  statistical  information,  and  to  a  lack  of  concert 
on  the  part  of  those  directly  interested.  He  proposed,  there- 
fore, that  a  meeting  of  farmers  and  friends  of  the  American 
System  should  be  held  at  the  town  of  Washington;  that  a 
number  of  committees  should  be  appointed  to  ascertain  how 
many  merino  sheep  there  were  in  each  township,  how  many 
common  sheep,  how  much  wool  was  used  in  the  family  of  each 
farmer,  how  much  remained  for  sale  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
what  was  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  woollen  mills  in  the 

coanty.t 

Information  so  gathered  was  to  be  reported  to  a  county 
committee,  which  was  to  endeavor  to  have  like  committees  for 

*  NOes^B  Weekly  Register,  Jane  80,  1827,  pp.  297,  298. 
f  Ibid.,  July  21,  1827,  pp.  848,  849. 

X  A  Fanner,  in  Washington  Reporter,  April  80, 1827 ;  also  Niles's  Weekly 
Register,  Jane  16, 1827. 
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a  like  purpose  chosen  in  each  county  of  t)ie  State,  nud  tlis 
atatisticB  they  gathered  sent  to  a  central  committee  at  Harria- 
burg  to  be  by  it  forwarded  to  Congress.  The  plan  was  well 
received,  was  acted  on,  and  at  a  public  meeting  *  at  the  Court- 
House  in  tbe  borough  of  Washington  a  formal  call  was  issued 
for  a  meeting  at  Pittsburg,  in  June,  of  delegates  from  all  the 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  any  other  State  whose  people 
were  interested  in  growing  or  manufacturing  wool.  No  re- 
sponse was  made,  for  a  call  for  a  national  convention  of  farm- 
era  and  manufacturers  had  already  gone  fortli  from  a  much 
more  important  body — the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Slanufactures  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  invita- 
tion which  was  extended  to  the  friends  of  the  American  Sys- 
tem in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  urging  them  to  hold  State  con- 
Tentiong  and  there  select  five  delegates  to  a  national  convention 
at  Harrisburg  in  July,  was  accompanied  by  an  address  to  '  ~ 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

TLey  were  reminded  that  about  eighty  per  cent,  of 
people  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits;  that  this  im- 
portant industry  was  undeniably  in  a  depressed  state,  and  that 
the  depression  was  due  to  the  Iobb  of  markets  abroad  and  to  the 
failure  to  build  up  others  at  home.  While  a  state  of  war  in 
Europe  forced  her  to  take  the  grain  and  flour  of  the  Western 
and  Middle  Slates,  the  farming  interests  of  those  States  flour- 
ished exceedingly.  But  when  these  conditions  passed  away, 
when  the  necessity  no  longer  existed,  she  closed  her  ports  to 
American  products,  and  for  nine  years  past  our  breadstuffa 
had  been  excluded.  In  1817  one  million  and  a  half  bar- 
rels of  flour,  valued  at  eighteen  million  dollars,  went  from 
the  United  States  to  Europe.  In  that  year  Great  Britain 
shut  her  ports,  and  in  1826  but  eight  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  barrels  went  abroad,  which  was  ten  thousand  less 
than  left  tho  country  in  1792,  What  was  true  of  flour  was 
equally  true  of  wheat  and  of  Indian  com,  yet  the  States 
whicli  produce  these  commodities  which  would  not  sell  abroad 
import  each  year  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  foreign  goods. 

•  Held  M»r  21.  IS!7.    For  >  report  of  tb«  ptoaaodlng*,  ««  Wki't  Weekly 
Begistcr,  June  10,  ISSt,  p.  US. 
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How  is  this  debt  paid?  We  answer,  by  remittance  to  Europe 
of  a  great  part  of  our  public  and  private  securities;  by  the 
mortgaging  of  the  country,  as  it  were,  for  the  discharge  of  an 
unnecessary  debt,  and  by  the  taxing  of  our  laborers  two 
million  dollars  annually  to  meet  the  interest  on  that  debt. 

The  tariff  of  1824  it  was  expected  would  remedy  much 
of  this,  would  build  up  manufactures  and  establish  a  home 
market.  But  in  the  case  of  the  wool  and  woollens  industry 
it  had  signally  failed,  and  unless  the  original  intent  of  the 
tariff  was  carried  out  by  a  new  duty  sufficient  to  shut  British 
woollen  cloths  from  the  market,  both  the  farmer  and  the  man- 
ufacturer would  be  driven  into  other  occupations.  The  seven 
millions  of  people  engaged  in  sheep-farming  would  go  to  swell 
the  nimiber  of  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  the  fifty  millions  of 
capital  invested  in  manufacturing  woollen  goods  would  be 
directed  to  cotton  spinning,  to  the  serious  injury  of  that  in- 
dustry. When  these  things  were  considered,  the  society  felt 
impelled  to  make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Middle,  Western,  and 
Eastern  States,  not  from  sectional  motives,  but  because  they 
were  most  deeply  interested  in  the  policy  of  protection.* 

A  hearty  response  met  this  appeal,  and  before  the  end  of 
June  State  conventions  and  county  conventions  were  held 
all  over  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and  delegates  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  Harrisburg  meeting.  In  South  Caro- 
lina this  action  of  farmers  and  manufacturers  was  a  new  cause 
of  offence.  The  merchants  of  Charleston  in  their  address  had 
asked  for  the  co-operation  of  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
and,  moved  by  the  call,  the  people  of  Columbia  and  the  plant- 
ers around  about  it  met  and  listened  to  a  speech,  famous  in  its 
day,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper.  "It  is  high  time,"  said  he,  "that 
we  should  '  up  and  be  doing..'  We  thought  it  hard  enough 
to  have  to  combat  the  tariff  in  favor  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, the  woollen  manufacture,  the  iron  manufacture;  but 
now  there  is  not  a  petty  manufacturer  in  the  Union,  from  the 
owner  of  a  spinning  factory  to  the  maker  of  a  hobnail,  who  is 
not  pressing  forward  to  the  plunder;  who  may  not  be  expected 


*  The  address  is  given  in  full  in  NUos's  Weekly  Register,  June  9,  1827,  pp. 
S8S-840. 
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to  worry  Congress  for  permission  to  put  his  hand  into  the 
planter's  pocket,"  At  this  stage  in  his  speech  the  doctor  read 
from  the  newspapers  accounts  of  the  election  of  delegates  to 
the  Harriaburg  Convention,  and,  having  done  so,  said:  "  You 
see,  then,  that  this  ia  a  combined  attack  of  the  whole  manufac- 
turing interest.  The  avowed  object  is  to  tax  us  for  their  own 
emolument^  to  force  us  to  cease  to  buy  of  our  most  valuable 
customers;  to  force  on  us  a  system  which  will  sacrifice  the 
South  to  the  North,  which  will  convert  us  into  colonies  and 
tributaries. 

"  We  had  fully  hoped  that  by  yielding  continually  during 
tea  years'  discussion  of  the  tariff  principle,  the  pretensions  of 
the  manufacturer  would  erelong  come  to  a  close.  But  our 
hopes  were  in  vain.  We  foimd,  as  we  still  find,  that  the 
voracious  appetite  of  monopoly  is  insatiable;  that  the  more 
we  give  up,  the  more  are  we  reqmred  to  abandon.  The  motto 
of  a  manufacturer,  now  and  always,  here  and  everywhere,  is 
monopoly;  bis  purpose  is  to  put  down  all  competition,  to  com- 
mand exclusively  every  market,  to  compel  every  one  to  buy 
at  his  pricca  and  sell  at  his  prices.  This  is  far  from  a  repub- 
lican system,  least  of  all  is  it  an  American  system.  1  had  al- 
ways supposed  that  equality  of  rights,  equality  of  duties,  equal- 
ity of  burdens,  equality  of  protection,  equality  of  laws>  con- 
stituted the  prevailing  features  of  our  happy  institutiooa. 
But  I  am  now  to  learn  for  the  first  time  that  in  the  cant- 
ing, cheating,  cajoling  slang  of  these  monopolists,  the  Ameri- 
can system  is  one  by  which  the  earnings  of  the  South  are 
to  be  transferred  to  the  North;  by  which  the  many  are  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  few;  by  which  unequal  rights,  une<]ual  bur- 
dens, unequal  protection,  unequal  laws,  and  unequal  tozea 
are  to  be  enacted  and  made  permanent;  that  the  farmer  aud 
the  planter  are  to  be  considered  inferior  beings  to  the  spinner, 
the  bleacher,  and  the  dyer;  that  we  of  the  South  are  to  hold 
our  plantations  as  the  serfs  of  the  North,  subject  to  tlie  orders 
of  the  master  minds  of  Massachusetts,  the  lords  of  the  spinning 
jenny,  the  peers  of  the  loom,  who  have  a  right  to  tax  our  earn- 
ings in  order  to  swell  their  riches!  We  shall  erelong  be  forced 
to  calculate  the  value  of  our  union;  to  ask  of  what  use  is  this 
tinequal  alliance  by  which  the  South  has  always  beeo  I 
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loser  and  the  North  always  the  gainer?  Is  it  worth  our  while 
to  continue  this  union  of  States  where  the  North  demands  to 
be  our  master?  The  question  is  fast  approaching  the  alterna- 
tive of  submission  or  separation.  Most  anxiously  do  we  wish 
to  avoid  ity  but  if  the  monopolists  are  bent  on  forcing  the  de- 
cision on  us,  with  them  be  the  consequences."  * 

When  Dr.  Cooper  finished  his  speech  he  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  a  set  of  resolutions  which  had  been  previously  pre- 
pared and  published.  These  declared  that  equality  of  rights 
was  the  pervading  principle  of  the  American  Union;  that  any 
law  which  infringed  this  principle  was  not  constitutional;  that 
fostering  or  protecting  one  class  of  citizens  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  was  such  an  infringement;  that  all  investments  of 
capital  that  do  not  yield  a  reasonable  profit  are  imworthy  of 
protection;  that  if  they  do  yield  such  a  fair  return  they 
need  no  protection;  that  the  only  American  system  Ameri- 
cans ought  to  support  was  that  of  equal  liberty,  equal  rights, 
and  equal  laws — a  system  prostrated  by  that  of  taxing  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  one  man  to  support  the  unproductive  in- 
dustry of  another.  The  resolutions  closed  with  a  flat  denial 
of  the  right  of  Congress  to  levy  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tection, and  with  the  assertion  of  the  principle  ^^  millions  for 
defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute." 

A  set  of  resolutions  adopted  at  Georgetown,  South  Caro- 
lina, set  forth  that  whenever  Government  by  a  course  of  par- 
tial l^islation  makes  one  branch  of  industry  subsidiary  to 
another,  whenever  it  causes  taxation  direct  or  indirect  to  fall 
unequally  on  the  people,  there  is  in  such  action  not  only  a 
departure  from,  but  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  social  com- 
pact; that  the  late  attempt  of  the  National  Legislature  to 
pass  a  tariff  bill  was  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  agriculturists, 
was  an  effort  to  impose  unequal  burdens  on  the  people,  and  a 
deliberate  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

While  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were  thus  denouncing 
the  North  and  uttering  threats  of  disunion,  a  hundred  dele- 
gates from  thirteen  of  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States 


*  NUee'B  Weekly  Register,  September  8, 1827.    The  Columbia  meeting  took 
phoe  July  2d. 
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aesembleil  at  Hairisburg.*  As  originally  planned,  the  conven- 
tion was  to  be  a  meeting  of  wool-growers  and  wool  manufac- 
turers for  the  purpose  of  considering  how  best  to  promote  their 
own  particular  interests.  But  when  the  people  chose  dele- 
gates to  the  State  conventions,  which  were  in  turn  to  ap- 
point representatives  to  the  Harrisbui^  meeting,  demands 
were  made  for  protection  for  many  industries  which  it  was  sup- 
posed had  been  amply  provided  for  by  the  tariff  of  1824.  A 
presidential  election  was  near  at  hand,  the  candidates  were  al- 
ready in  the  field,  voters  and  politicians  were  rallying  about 
Adams  or  Jackson,  and  when  the  State  conventions  met  they 
fell  more  or  leas  under  the  control  of  the  friends  of  the  one  or 
the  other  candidate.  To  Karrisburg,  as  a  consequence,  came 
men  of  all  sorts,  representing  many  interests  and  bent  on  many 
aims.  In  the  chair,  as  presiding  officer,  sat  Joseph  Ritner, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Before  him,  in  the  crowd  of  dele- 
gates, were  members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  such  as 
Samuel  Bell,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Ashur  Robbins,  of 
Khode  Island;  members  of  the  IIouso  of  Representatives,  such 
as  John  C.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  AValter  Forward,  of  Peonsyl- 
vania,  and  Rollin  C.  Mallory,  of  Vermont,  soon  to  be  made 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures;  party  leaders, 
such  as  Gideon  Wells  and  Thomas  Ewing,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Harrison,  Charles  J.  IngersoU,  a  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1812;  Judge  Enos  T.  Throop, 
Boon  to  be  Governor  of  New  York;  Peter  Sharpe,  who  led 
the  People's  Party  against  Tammany  in  New  York  city; 
and  Francis  Granger,  an  anti-Mason  and  leader  of  the 
Adams  men;  political  economists,  snch  as  Matthew  Carey  and 
Hezekiah  Niles;  and  great  manufacturers,  such  as  Abbot  Law- 
rence, of  Massachusetts. 

/  After  a  session  of  five  days  the  convention  ended  its  labors 
'  by  appointing  a  committee  to  write  an  address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  adopting  a  memorial  to  Conprefls 
to  which  ninety-seven  members  affixed  their  names.  It  callcl 
on  Congreaa  "  to  save,  to  protect,  and  promote  what  has  uni- 
formly been  treated  by  Government  aa  one  of  the  principal 
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elements  of  independence,  proeperity,  and  greatness  of  the  Be- 
public,"  named  the  duties  on  wool  and  woollens  necessary  to 
afford  such  protection,  and  recommended  a  further  advance 
on  hammered  bar  iron  and  steel,  on  flax,  hemp  and  their  prod- 
ucts, and  on  plain  and  printed  cotton  goods. 

The  House  of  Kepresentatives  to  which  this  memorial  was 
to  be  presented  had  been  elected  in  1826,  when  the  old  party 
divisions  of  1824  were  breaking  down,  when  the  new  lines 
were  yet  to  be  drawn,  and  contained  many  members  whose 
position  was  so  ill-defined  that  to  the  day  of  organization  it 
was  a  matter  of  some  doubt  which  party  would  be  in  control. 

On  that  day,  however,  a  Jackson  Democrat  from  Virginia 
was  elected  Speaker,  and  by  him  the  Conmiittee  on  Manufac- 
turers was  so  constituted  that  a  majority  of  its  eight  members 
were  friends  of  Jackson,  while  the  minority,  including  the 
chairman,  Sollin  C.  Mallory,  were  supporters  of  Adams  and 
protection.  To  this  committee  were  now  referred  the  Jariff 
and  anti-tariff  memorials  as  they  came  pouring  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country;  but  no  action  was  taken  till  after  the 
Speaker  sent  it  the  memorial  from  the  Harrisburg  Conven- 
tion.* Led  on  by  Silas  Wright,  of  New  York,  the  majority 
of  the  committee  refused  to  accept  this  as  the  basis,  of  a  bill, 
and  forced  their  chairman  to  move  in  the  House  for  power 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  a  request  which  the  House 
promptly  granted. 

While  the  committee  was  summoning  manufacturers  and 
conducting  an  investigation  of  its  own  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  woollen  industry,  memorials  of  a  very  serious  kind  began 
to  come  in  from  the  Legislatures  of  the  States.  Those  from 
Bhode  Island,t  New  York,:j:  and  Pennsylvania  *  approved  of 
a  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  instructed  their  senators  and  re- 
quested their  representatives  to  endeavor  to  secure  adequate 
protection  for  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  and  iron. 

In  North  Carolina  so  much  of  the  Governor's  message  as 
related  to  the  Woollens  Bill  was  sent  to  a  joint  select  commit- 

*  December  24, 1827.    Joarnal  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiFee,  Twentieth 
Congress,  First  Session. 

f  Executive  Documents,  Twentieth  Congress,  First  Session,  vol.  iii,  No.  98. 
X  IMd.,  Yol.  ili,  No.  128.  «  n>id.,  voL  iii,  No.  97. 
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tee,  which  reported  *  that  the  Woollens  Bill,  above  all  other 
meaaures  ever  yet  considered  in  CongriJas,  was  the  one  best  cal- 
culated to  destroy  the  revenue  and  lay  an  enoroioua  tax  on 
the  agriculture  of  the  South;  that  it  had  been  artfully  de- 
signed for  the  advaLcement  of  the  incorporated  companies  of 
New  England;  that  it  was  admirably  adapted  for  its  end; 
that  it  had  its  foundation  in  avarice,  consumed  every  patriotic 
feeling,  and  was  fatal  to  the  happiness,  the  morals,  the  rights 
of  a  large  part  of  our  common  country,  "  Lf  such  is  the 
character  of  the  measure,"  said  the  report,  "  who  can  tell  how 
long  this  Union  can  exist  under  it,  and  how  soon  may  bc  re- 
alized the  soul-chilling  prediction  that  '  it  is  a  rope  of  sand.'  " 
It  was  conceded  that  CongresB  had  power  to  lay  import  duties, 
but  it  was  maintained  that  this  power  "  was  given  for  the  piir- 
poee  of  revenue  and  revenue  alone,  and  that  any  other  use  of 
the  power  is  usurpation  on  the  part  of  Congress." 

The  Senate  of  South  Carolina  raised  the  grave  question 
of  State  rights,  and  sent  a  long  list  of  questions  to  a  select 
committee  for  consideration.  It  was  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  Federal  Government  and  ascertain  whether 
it  emanates  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  large,  or 
is  a  compact  between  the  people  of  the  diiferent  States  with 
each  other;  it  was  to  inquire  whether,  in  the  event  of  abuse 
of  power  or  violation  in  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  compact  by 
Congress,  it  I>t'longed  to  the  people  of  the  State  Legislatures 
to  remonstrate;  it  was  to  inquire  whether  any  clause  in  the 
Constitution  authorized  Congress  so  to  legislate  as  to  protect 
the  local  interests  of  particular  States  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
United  States,  and  whether  domestic  manufactures  were  a 
local  or  a  general  interest;  it  was  to  inquire  whether  Congress 
could  build  roads  end  canals  within  the  limits  of  a  State  either 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  State;  or  vote  money  for 
any  purpose  not  directly  related  to  the  powers  in  the  Con- 
stitution; or  legislate  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  by  aiding  any  society  whose  purpose  it  waa  to  amelio- 
rate the  eondition  of  the  free  colored  or  the  slave  poputatioD 
of  the  United  States. 
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Each  question  was  answered  in  detail  in  the  report,  which 
closed  with  six  resolutions.  One  of  them  declared  the  tariff 
laws,  designed  not  to  raise  revenue  or  regulate  commerce,  but 
to  promote  domestic  manufactures,  were  violations  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  ought  to  be  repealed.^ 

When  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  had  listened  to  a  report 
of  a  Senate  committee  on  the  state  of  the  Republic,  it  bade 
the  Governor  send  copies  to  Congress  and  to  the  governors  of 
the  sister  States  assuring  them  at  the  same  time  that  Georgia 
would  insist  on  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  laid  down 
in  the  report,  and  would  "  submit  to  no  other."  f 

Alabama  complained  of  the  assertion  of  a  power  to  laj 
import  duties  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  but  in 
order  to  shut  out  foreign  in  favor  of  domestic  fabrics.  It 
was  a  power  not  granted,  had  no  limits,  was  dangerous  and 
odious,  was  productive  of  monopoly,  and  tended  to  part  the 
people  into  nabobs  and  paupers,  to  heap  up  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  the  few,  and  spread  poverty,  vice,  and  misery  among  the 
many.  Already  the  manufacturing  interests  had  organized 
for  concerted  and  systematic  action  against  all  other  interests 
of  the  Union.  A  solemn  convention  had  been  convened  at 
Harnsburg  to  execute  a  writ  of  inquiry  on  the  agricultural 
and  other  interests  of  the  country;  to  point  out  to  Congress 
how  much  farther  the  scheme  of  oppression  might  be  pru- 
dently carried.  The  allied  powers  of  avarice,  monopoly,  and 
ambition,  through  this  Harrisburg  Convention,  had  called 
for  a  further  subsidy  on  the  labor  of  the  South  and  South- 
west in  the  shape  of  a  Woollens  Bill,  to  pamper  the  gentlemen 
wool-growers  and  wool-carders  of  the  Northeast,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  gin  cotton  was  languishing  and  prostrate.  When 
combinations  so  formidable  sought  to  throw  the  overgrown 
weight  of  the  General  Government  on  the  Southern  and  South- 
western States,  dry  up  their  commerce  and  degrade  them  from 
the  political  equality  established  by  the  compact  to  the  con- 
dition of  tributaries  to  the  greedy  monopolists  of  the  North 
and  East,  the  victims  would  deserve  the  oppression  did  they 


*  Exeoative  Docoments,  Twentieth  Congress,  First  Session,  vol  iii,  Na  65. 
t  Ibid.,  vol  Ui,  No.  180. 
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not  interpose  the  most  unyielding  and  determined  resistanpo. 
Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  Alabama,  in  common  with 
the  Soutliem  and  Southwestern  States,  regarded  the  power  as- 
sumed by  the  General  Government  to  lay  a  tariff  for  protection 
as  a  palpable  usurpation  of  a  power  not  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution; that  she  saw  in  the  proposed  Woollens  Bill  a  spe- 
cies of  little  less  than  legalized  pillage  of  the  property  of  her 
citizens,  to  which  she  could  never  submit  until  every  constitu- 
tional means  of  resistance  had  been  exhausted.* 

Ohio  expressed  the  belief  that  the  rights  of  the  original 
States  to  promote  domestic  industries  by  tonnage  and  import 
duties  had  been  given  to  Congress,  which  by  the  Constitution 
had  full  power  to  protect  manufactures,  f  New  Jersey  took 
the  same  view,  and  made  a  long  answer  to  the  remonstrances 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.:|; 

To  the  protcata  and  memorials  of  the  State  LegislatQres 
were  added  upward  of  threescore  petitions  from  societies,  farm- 
ers, wool-growers,  manufacturers,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
citizens."  Twenty-five  asied  for  an  increase  of  duties.  Thir- 
ty-two opposed  an  increase.  Thirty-eight  camo  from  States 
north  of  Maryland,  nineteen  came  from  States  south  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  these  thirteen  were  sent  up  by  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina,  where  feeling  against  the  tariff,  the  North, 
and  the  Union  ran  high.  They  were  convinced,  and  justly, 
that  duties  laid  for  protection  bore  with  especial  weight  on 
the  slave-holding  States,  and  they  believed  most  firmly  that 
imposing  duties  for  such  A  purpose  was  a  deliberate  and 
palpable  violation  of  what  they  called  the  compact. 

Toward  the  close  of  January,  1828,  the  Committee  on 
Mannfactures  having  finished  its  examination  and  matured 
its  plan,  reported  a  bill  |  which  it  fully  expected  would  never 


*  Biecuttre  DoctnnFntB,  TwenUsth  Congress  FirM  Sewioa,  vol.  U!,  Ho.  1 13. 

f  Ibid.,  Tol.  iv.  No.  IBB.  X  Ilild.,  vol,  T,  Ko.  198. 

■  These  pelilJooi  nu>7  b«  found  In  EiMBtiTS  DnounieDtB.  FIrat  Sndon,  TifOk- 
tieth  Ooni^reM,  toL  ii,  Nos.  IS,  M,  Ifi,  IS.  10,  SI,  SS.  it.  37,  S8,  S»,  80.  SI.  SS, 
SS,  13;  vol.  Ui,  Noa.  flS,  03,  ««,  M,  BO-Sa,  84,  BE,  HI,  VS-BS,  III,  112,  1U,  118, 
lU;  rol.  It,  Ko«.  1!4,  1S2,  IRS,  US,  HI,  IBS-IBT,  tAO  i  rol.  >,  No*.  114-178, 
181,  188,  191.  108,  301,  90a,  SIS :  vol.  vi,  Noe.  BS7-SS9,  830. 

I  Tbe  Ull  U  priDMd  ia  OonercBaional  Debates,  lol  Ir,  p.  1TI7. 
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pass.  Indeed,  it  had  been  most  carefully  prepared  to  invite 
defeat.  In  the  first  place,  all  duties  were  high  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  protectionists  of  the  Middle  and 
Western  States,  and  so  keep  as  many  as  possible  in  the  Jack- 
son party.  In  the  second  place,  the  duties  were  excessively 
high  on  such  raw  material  as  New  England  manufacturers 
wished  them  to  be  low.  Thus  Smyrna  wool  was  highly  taxed 
in  order  to  stop  its  importation  and  put  an  end  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  negro  cloth;  the  tariflE  rates  on  iron,  hemp,  and  cordage 
were  advanced  in  order  to  check  the  business  of  ship-building, 
and  a  heavy  duty  was  placed  on  molasses,  which  was  nowhere 
consumed  in  such  quantity  as  in  New  England.  In  the  third 
place,  it  was  agreed  that  the  friends  of  Jackson,  whether 
Southern  men  or  Northern  men,  free-traders  or  protectionists, 
were  to  unite,  put  down  every  attempt  at  amendment,  and 
force  a  vote  on  this  bill  and  on  no  other.  When  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  taken,  the  Jackson  men  from  Southern  States  were 
to  turn  about  and  vote  nay,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  the  New 
England  men  would  be  forced  to  do  likewise  and  the  bill 
would  be  lost.  The  Jackson  men  of  the  North  were  to  vote 
yea,  which  would  cast  the  odium  of  defeat  on  the  Adams  men 
and  leave  the  Northern  supporters  of  the  hero  of  New  Or- 
leans to  pose  as  the  friends  of  the  American  system.  But 
the  plan,  shrewd  as  it  was,  failed.  The  Senate  made  some 
amendments,  the  House  concurred,  the  New  England  men 
did  not  vote  nay,  and  the  bill,  with  all  its  odious  provisions, 
passed  House,  Senate,  and  President,  and  became  ^^  the  tariff 
of  abominations."  * 

As  the  news  of  the  passage  of  this  hated  bill  spread  slowly 
over  the  country,  the  mutterings  of  discontent  gave  place  to 
angry  threats  and  open  resistance.  At  Charleston  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor  displayed  their  flags  at  half  mast  and  the 
people  of  the  North  heard  with  indignation  that  many  a 
British  flag  was  seen  in  that  position.  At  a  great  anti-tariff 
meeting  at  Walterborough,  in  the  Colleton  District  of  South 

*  The  details  of  the  plan  for  the  defeat  of  the  tariff  are  given  bj  Calhoun  in 
a  ppeech  in  the  Senate  in  18S7.  See  Calhoun's  Works,  yoL  iii,  pp.  46-61.  See 
alto  the  aeconnt  given  by  Hammond  in  Political  History  of  New  York,  voL  iii, 
P.1M. 
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Carolina,  addreesea  to  the  people  and  to  the  Governor  were 
adopted.  That  to  the  people  of  the  Slate,  after  reminding 
them  of  the  steady  opposition  of  South  Carolina  to  the  tariff, 
and  the  utter  disregard  of  her  remonstrances  in  1S24  and 
1827,  summed  up  the  argument  against  the  riglit  of  Congress 
to  protect  American  industries,  and  called  on  them  "  to  show 
resistance  "  to  the  law.  "  If,"  said  the  appeal,  "  we  have  the 
common  pride  of  men,  we  must  resist  the  imposition  of  this 
tariff.  We  stand  committed.  To  be  stationary  is  imposdblo 
We  have  done  by  words  all  that  words  can  do.  To  talk  more 
must  be  a  dastard's  refuge.  Xot  from  a  desire  of  disunion, 
but  that  we  may  preserve  the  Union  and  bring  back  the  Con- 
stitution to  it8  original  uneomipted  principles,  do  we  now  ad- 
vise you  to  resist  its  violation.  By  all  the  great  principles  of 
liberty,  by  the  glorious  achievements  of  our  fathers  in  defend- 
ing them,  by  their  noble  blood  poured  forth  like  water  in 
maintaining  them,  by  their  lives  in  suffering  and  their  deaths 
in  honor  and  glory,  our  eoimtrymen,  we  must  re^st!  Not 
secretly  as  timid  thieves  or  skulking  smugglers,  not  in  com- 
panies and  aasociationa  like  money  chafiercrs  or  stock  jobben, 
not  separately  and  individually,  as  if  this  was  ours  and  not 
our  country's  cause,  but  openly,  fairly,  fearlessly,  and  united- 
ly as  becomes  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  people. 
Does  timidity  ask  when?  We  answer  now,  even  now  while 
yet  oppression  is  not  old  to  us,  and  the  free  spirit  looks  abroad 
in  pride  over  this  land  1  " 

The  address  to  the  Governor  urged  him  "  immediately  to 
convene  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  We  believe  that  the 
situation  of  the  Republic  from  the  passage  of  the  late  tariff 
bill,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  requires  national 
consultation  either  in  Legislature  or  convention."  *  A  writer 
in  the  Charleston  Journal  declared  that  this  call  meant  that 
the  Legislature  should  take  measures  to  prepare  for  a  secession 
of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union.f 

Let  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia,  Nortb  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,   and   Alabama,  said  the  Columbia  Tele- 


*  The  two  kddnaiea  tn  printed  In  fall  Id  Tiilta'a  Wedilj  Bonier,  Jung  38, 
1828,  pp.  S88-SH.  t  IWd,  p.  SQL 
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scope,  prohibit  the  introduction  of  horses,  mules,  hogs,  beef 
cattle,  bacon,  and  bagging,  and  what  advantage  will  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Indiana  derive  from  the  tariff  bill 
commensurate  with  the  loss  of  our  markets?  Let  us  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  whiskey,  flour,  beef,  cheese,  and  how  will 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  be  compensated  by  the  tariff 
for  the  loss  of  our  markets?  Let  us  affect  them  yet  more 
by  a  municipal  tax  amounting  to  a  prohibition  on  all  stock 
in  trade  consisting  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  the  prod- 
uce of  these  States.  We  may  be  told  that  such  prohibitions 
cannot  be  laid.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  for  most  of  the 
States  have  at  some  time  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves, 
and  many  of  them  have  even  stopped  the  transit  of  such 
property.  That  such  measures  might  be  effectual  it  was 
necessary  that  the  States  concerned  should  act  in  concert 
and  support  each  other.  It  was  therefore  proposed  that  an 
anti-tariff  convention  should  be  held  at  once.* 

A  writer  in  another  newspaper  pointed  out  how  the  sys- 
tem of  retaliation  might  be  carried  out.  Let  the  next  Legis- 
lature, said  he,  in  its  "  act  to  raise  supplies,"  instead  of  the 
usual  tax  of  seventy-five  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  of  stock 
in  trade,  lay  a  tax  amounting  to  a  prohibition,  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  a  remission  of  it  by  the  Governor  whenever 
he  thinks  proper.  When  a  British  invoice  is  presented,  the 
Grovemor  will,  of  course,  remit  the  tax.  When  no  invoice, 
or  a  Northern  one,  is  produced,  the  tax  must  be  paid.  It 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  prevent  British  invoices  being 
manufactured  in  Bhode  Island,  and  an  agent  would  have  to 
be  sent  to  Liverpool  to  countersign  such  papers  to  be  sent  to 
the  Governor.  The  students  of  South  Carolina  College  did 
not  wait  for  a  prohibitory  tax,  but  resolved  not  to  "  buy, 
consume,  or  wear  any  article  of  clothing  manufactured  north 
of  the  Potomac  river  till  the  rights  of  our  State  shall  be 
fully  acknowledged."  A  journal  published  at  Milledgeville, 
Georgia,  called  on  the  people  to  say  to  the  North,  as  Abra- 
ham said  to  Lot,  "  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me; 
if  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right; 

*  imes'fl  Weekly  Begister,  Jaly  S,  1828,  p.  801. 
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or,  if  tliou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  will  I  go  to  the 
left."  The  same  newspaper  urged  an  anti-tariff  congress  to 
recommend  to  the  Legislatures  and  the  people  the  beat  meas- 
ures for  preventing  the  introduction  and  use  of  the  "  tariffied 
articles."  When  the  twenty-eighth  of  June  came,  the  day 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  seces- 
donists  seized  the  occasion  and  celebrated  the  event  with  toaats 
and  speeches  of  a  seditious  sort.* 

Much  the  same  sentiments  were  expressed  by  Mr.  McDuf- 
fie  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by  the  people  of  Charleston, 
lie  hoped  that  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  would  appear 
on  the  fourth  of  JuJy  clothed  in  homespun,  the  manufacture 
of  the  South,  and  thereby  express  in  a  public  manner  their 
determination  not  to  Bubmit  to  the  unjust  exactions  imposed 
by  the  tariff.  He,  too,  advocated  a  prohibitory  tax  on  North- 
em  goods.  To  do  BO  was  perfectly  constitutional.  The  mo- 
ment the  original  pactages  were  broken  and  the  gooda  mixed 
up  and  made  a  component  part  of  the  stock  and  capital  of 
the  country,  they  ceased  to  be  imports  and  became  subject 
to  taxation,  as  property,  by  the  State.  To  single  them  out 
for  taxation  was  then  just  as  legal  as  to  single  out  horses  or 
slaves.      The  expediency  was  manifest.      The  commerce  of 

•  Al  CbarleMon,  C.  C.  PinckneT  offered  the  toast,  "  The  batlla  of  tbo  S8th  of 
Jaae  and  the  ttriffof  June  SSlh.  Let  A'eni  Eagtand  beware  how  ihc  iroiotes  ibe 
OU." 

BjBemyRutledge;  "ThcrsnleaiiKkeDtlbeSoiitlil  CavsBDl HouitL  Wsnud 
b7  its  ntllo,  let  the  foe  bcnare." 

Among  tbo  fourth  of  July  touts  are  tbeMi : 

"The  river  PotoTniic:  not&ble  u  a  harrier  between  Soatbera  InilependcDM 
and  Northcm  degpoUBu.  Hay  Its  current  be  the  protector  of  the  tanner  u>  the 
deainmioD  of  Ibo  Utter. " 

"  The  Dnloii  and  iadepeadenoe  of  the  States.  Let  ua  never  forget  diat  «■ 
anited  to  secure  our  independence.  If  tbe  cbtrice  must  be  made,  we  matt  not 
pTorer  the  wimm  to  the  tnd." 

"  Tbe  union  of  tbe  States ;  but,  if  separation  must  come,  let  ut  separate  in 

''Internal  impcovcmpots  und  the  tjuiff — tbe  firebrands  of  discord.  L«l  tb« 
South  look  to  State  righU  and  Slate  sovereignty." 

"The  cristB  to  which  we  b»»e  come.  To  hesitate  now  It  to  submit,  and  to 
gubmh  b  ruin." 

"  Down  with  the  tariff,  tbe  Bocaned  upas  beneath  whose  poisonous  shade  tba 
ptfliperitj,  the  life,  perbapa,  of  this  great  confederaoT  b  destined  to  Mpir«i"  ^^^ 
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Kentucky  was  trifling  except  in  hogs,  horses,  mules,  and  cattle 
bought  by  the  Southern  States.  Yet  the  Kentucky  delega- 
tion was  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  tariff.  She  had  done 
all  she  could  to  injure  South  Carolina;  let  her  feel  the 
effects.  Nothing  on  earth  should  induce  a  Carolinian  to  buy 
a  hog,  a  horse,  a  mule  from  Kentucky.  The  students  of 
Franklin  College  followed  the  example  set  by  those  of  South 
Carolina  College,  and  refused  to  use  for  apparel  goods  made 
in  the  North.  At  a  public  meeting  at  Milledgeville,  it  was 
resolved  to  abstain,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  use  of  every- 
thing made  in  the  tariff  States;  to  request  the  Legislature 
to  lay  prohibitory  taxes  on  the  hogs,  mules,  horses,  cattle, 
bagging,  whiskey,  pork,  beef,  bacon,  flax,  and  hemp  of  the 
Western  States,  and  on  all  the  productions  and  manufactures 
of  the  Northern  and  Eastern. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  published  a  letter  from  a  cor- 
respondent at  Columbia  declaring  that  on  the  subject  of  the 
tariff  the  people  of  the  interior  were  exasperated  beyond 
measure.  Not  the  Btump  orators,  not  the  court-yard  poli- 
ticians, but  the  substantial  citizens.  Such  was  the  state  of 
feeling  toward  the  General  Government  arising  from  the  re- 
peated and  insulting  injuries  received  from  it,  that,  if  the 
delegations  from  the  Southern  States  to  Congress  were  to 
secede  and  recommend  the  States  to  call  a  convention  and  or- 
ganize a  government  £for  themselves,  the  recommendation 
would  be  received  with  bonfires  and  rejoicings  all  over  the 
State.* 

By  July  fourth  sentiments  of  a  different  kind  began  to 
find  expression.  The  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  in  response 
to  the  address  of  the  people  of  the  Colleton  District,  positively 
refused  to  assemble  the  Legislature,  and  at  a  public  dinner 
spoke  strongly  against  disunion.  "  This  severing  of  a  member 
from  an  established  confederation,"  said  he,  "  is  by  no  means 
so  easy  as  some  seem  to  think.  The  plan  I  see  discussed  in  the 
newspapers  of  calling  conventions  and  withdrawing  our  sena- 
tors and  representatives  will  repeal  no  law  now  binding  on 
the  whole.     Those  who  act  under  the  authority  of  the  Gen- 


♦  Niles's  Weekly  Begieter,  Jidy  2«,  1828,  p.  856. 
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eral  Government,  if  tliey  do  their  duty,  must  bring  tbe  two 
authorities  into  collision,  and  then — but  I  will  not  go  on.  I 
rely  on  the  ballot  box.  I  have  not  despaired.  I  see  nothing 
yet  to  make  me  willing  to  give  up  the  ahip.  If  I  have  any 
firmness  it  will  be  exerted  to  preserve  the  Union— to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  thb  State  and 
of  the  United  States." 

A  member  of  Congress  from  Alabama  told  bia  constitu- 
ents that  while  he  was  tbe  last  man  in  the  world  to  submit 
to  oppression,  he  would  be  among  the  first  to  resist  disunion. 
He  for  one  would  not  ask,  "  Of  what  value  is  this  union  to 
Alabama!"  If  tbe  Union  was  ever  dissolved,  it  would  be 
tbe  result  of  the  most  awful  revolution  that  ever  stained  the 
pages  of  history.  Newspaper  after  newspaper  now  made 
haste  to  protest.  Said  one,  We  are  in  favor  of  a  temperate 
and  independent  opposition.  We  are  by  no  means  willing 
that  the  emissaries  of  Great  Britain  shall  creep  in  among 
us,  laugh  at  our  simplieity  and  glory  in  the  idea  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  Another  urged  the  people  to  rely 
on  themselves,  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  ami  pay  no 
heed  to  the  protestations  of  mouthing  patriots.  A  third  re- 
marked that  in  the  mercantile  centres  of  Georgia — in  Savan- 
nah and  Augusta,  places  where  the  burdens  imposed  by 
the  tariff,  if  any,  would  surely  be  felt — there  were  no  com- 
plaints, no  meetings,  no  resolutions,  no  threats  of  disunion. 
Yet  in  the  back  country,  among  the  middling  fanners,  where 
nine  people  out  of  ten  had  always  worn  homespun,  and  never 
bought  a  yard  of  broadcloth  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives, 
the  belief  was  prevalent  that  the  tariff  would  be  their  niin. 
Those  who  knew  nothing  about  commerce,  who  could  not 
tell  a  wheelbarrow  from  a  ship,  were  crying  out  that  their 
shipping  interests  would  suffer.  Did  not  this  prove  that  igno- 
rance had  much  to  do  with  the  excitement?  * 

Ignorance,  in  truth,  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  excite- 
ment. No  man  was  more  eager  for  disunion,  more  active  in 
preparing  the  way,  than  Doctor  Thomas  Cooper,  President  of 
South  Carolina  College.     McDuiBo,  in  toasts  and  ! 

■  NUm's  Weeklj  Beglater,  Sejilember  iO,  1828,  p.  B9. 
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never  lost  an  opportunity  to  recommend  even  an  appeal  to 
arms.*  A  writer  under  the  name  of  Sidney  openly  urged 
nullification,  and  called  on  the  people  to  uphold  the  sover- 
eignty of  South  Carolina  and,  "if  necessary,  die  in  the 
ditch."  f  When,  said  he,  our  sovereignty,  using  its  delegated 
powers,  declares  a  certain  law  to  be  constitutional,  and  an- 
other sovereignty,  using  its  reserved  powers,  declares  the  same 
law  to  be  no  law,  who  is  to  decide  between  them?  Not  the 
Supreme  Court  surely,  for  it  is  the  creature  of  one  of  the 
sovereignties.  Plainly  the  right  of  judgment  rests  with  the 
power  that  made  the  Constitution.  The  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  therefore,  should  meet,  cite  the  tariff  acts  of  1824 
and  1828,  declare  them  null  and  void,  open  the  ports,  and 
force  the  General  Government  to  act.  An  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  or  attempted  coercion  would  follow.  With 
one  fourth  of  the  States  on  her  side  an  amendment  would  be 
impossible.  If  coercion  were  attempted,  the  course  of  the 
minority  would  be  glorious,  t  No  man  in  all  South  Carolina 
was  more  respected  than  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney.  Yet 
he,  too,  repeatedly  gave  public  expression  to  sentiments  that 
were  seditious.  At  one  dinner  his  toast  was:  "  The  battle  of 
the  28th  of  June,  and  the  tariff  June  28th — Let  New  Eng- 
land beware  how  she  imitates  the  Old."  At  another  he  pro- 
posed, and  those  present  drank  to,  "  Southern  rights  and 
Northern  avarice — ^When  the  Constitution  is  degraded  to  de- 
stroy one  and  support  the  other,  resistance  is  a  virtue." 

Led  on  by  such  men,  the  people  spoke  more  plainly  than 
ever.  From  grand  juries,  from  the  muster,  ground,  from 
meetings  called  for  the  especial  purpose  of  protesting,  came  de- 
mands for  resistance  and  appeals  to  the  Legislature  to  defend 
the  insulted  rights  of  the  State.* 


*  **  The  Stamp  Act  of  1*766  and  the  tariif  of  1828— kindred  acts  of  despotism. 
When  oar  oppressors  trace  this  parallel,  let  them  remember  that  we  are  the 
descendants  of  a  noble  ancestry,  and  profit  by  the  admonitions  of  history.*' 

f  Charleston  Mercury,  July  8,  1828. 
X  Charleston  Mercury,  July  8,  4,  8,  1828. 

*  See  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Coosawhatchie,  at  Edgefield,  Beaufort,  Abbe- 
Tille,  St.  Helena's  Parish,  All  Saints*  Parish,  Barnwell,  and  others,  as  given  in 
NUes's  Weekly  Register,  September  20,  1828,  pp.  60-68. 
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In  Georgia  tlie  people  were  Icsa  violent,  and  confined  their 
indignation  to  solemn  resolutions  not  to  use  anything  made 
in  the  North;  not  to  buy  the  horses,  mules,  pigs,  cotton-bag- 
ging, whiskey,  pork,  bacon,  beef,  or  hemp  of  the  West,  and 
to  ask  the  Legislature  at  the  next  session  to  impose  heavy 
taxes  on  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  States  favorable  to 
the  tariff." 

The  meetings  of  the  Legislatures  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  were  looked  forward  to,  it  may  well  he  believed,  with 
interest  of  no  common  kind.  That  something  must  be  done, 
that  Horaething  would  be  done,  no  one  doubted.  But  for  the 
action  of  South  Carolina  very  few  were  prepared.  The  Gov- 
ernor in  hia  aunual  message  urged  a  firm  stand,  but  prudent 
action.  Congress,  in  his  opinion,  had  indeed  been  guilty  of  "  a 
deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  powers  not 
granted  by  the  compact."  But  the  object  of  South  Carolina 
was  reform,  not  revolution.  Let  her,  therefore,  once  again 
declare  the  tariff  act  unconstitutional,  void,  and  not  binding 
on  her  people.  Let  her  send  forth  this  declaration  as  her  sol- 
emn and  deliberate  opinion.  Let  her  bring  this  momentous 
questioii  for  trial  before  every  tribunal  known  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws,  and  let  her  invite  the  other  States  to  do 
likewise.  But  let  her  not  separate  her  interests  from  thoee  of 
the  other  suffering  States,  nor  adopt  a  course  that  would  ex- 
cite the  hostile  feelings  of  the  North  and  Wcst.f 

In  the  expression  of  such  sentiments  the  Governor  wag: 

most  alone.     Both  House  and  Senate,  by  lai^  majoril    

were  eager  not  merely  to  denounce  the  tariff,  but  to  defv  tK* 
Government,  and  if  needs  be  to  secede.  Indeed,  hardly  a 
member  of  note  in  either  body  failed  to  submit  resolutions 
colling  for  such  action.  One  proposed  that  if  the  tariff  law 
was  not  repealed  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  the  people 
should  be  called  on  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention,  to  meet 
at  Columbia,  "  and  devise  such  means  of  redress  as  the 

*  See  the  resoIuUons  puspil  at  the  mocling*  in  B&ld»in.  Uoni^omcr^,  Wl 
Oljnii,  Tiriggt,  Ilarri*,  Putnnm,  and  Oglethorpe  oountiea.— Ntlca's  Wovkl;  He^C 
tor,  September  SO,  1838,  pp.  n3,  ti. 

f  For  tbe  meuigc  sec  Kilcs'*  Week);  Repsler,  Defcuber  20,  1888,  n>.  Mt 
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demands."  *  Another  asked  that  South  Carolina  apply  to 
Congress  to  summon  a  convention  to  propose  such  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  as  should  define  the  powers  of 
Congress,  and  limit  them  to  the  purpose  plainly  expressed  on 
the  face  of  the  instrument.f  One  set  announced  that  the 
General  Government  was  a  confederacy  of  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent States;  that  it  was  made  by  the  States,  and  not  by 
the  people;  that  it  was  subordinate  to  and  dependent  on  and 
responsible  to  the  States  for  the  exercise  of  its  delegated 
powers;  that  the  States  and  no  one  else  had  the  right  to  decide 
on  the  constitutionality  of  its  laws,  and,  in  cases  of  dangerous 
and  palpable  usurpations  of  power,  to  pronounce  them  void; 
that  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  all  acts  for 
surveys  in  States  or  Territories,  all  appropriations  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  roads  or  canals,  and  the  tariff  laws,  were 
dangerous  usurpations  of  power,  and  if  not  repealed  by  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  declared  null  and  void  by  the  State. 

The  sentiments  common  to  all  were  that  duties  imposed 
for  purposes  other  than  revenue  were  unconstitutional;  that 
the  tariff  acts  of  1824  and  1828  were  for  other  purposes  than 
revenue;  that  they  were  therefore  deliberate,  palpable,  and 
dangerous  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  duty  of 
South  Carolina  was  to  interpose  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
evil.  Some  were  in  favor  of  referring  the  time  and  manner 
of  interposition  to  a  State  Convention,  Others  of  deferring 
action  for  at  least  one  more  session  of  Congress.  In  the 
end  this  plan  prevailed,  and  the- House,  about  the  middle  of 
December,  ordered  a  committee  of  seven  to  prepare  a  solemn 
protest  again  the  constitutionality  and  oppression  of  the  sys- 
tem of  protective  duties  for  entry  on  the  journal  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States;  to  make  a  public  exposition  of  the 
wrongs  done  South  Carolina,  and  of  the  remedy  within  her 
power;  and  to  prepare  an  appeal  to  her  sister  States  to  join 
with  her — ^if  the  tariff  laws  were  not  repealed — in  such  meas- 
ures as  might  be  necessary  for  arresting  the  evil. 

Three  days  later  the  committee  of  seven  presented  a  paper 
of  great  length,  written  months  before  by  John  C.  Calhoun, 

*  Ur.  Nixon.  t  ^*  ^*  ^'  DeSaussure. 
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anJ  now  known  as  the  South  Carohna  Exposition  of  1828.' 
During  the  auinmer,  when  the  cxoltement  over  the  tariff  was 
nmning  high  in  the  State,  the  Vice-President  had  been  visited 
by  many  of  the  political  leaders  eager  for  hia  advice  and  sup- 
port. By  one  of  them,  "William  C.  Preston,  he  was  asked  to 
prepare  such  a  paper  aa  could  be  used  by  the  Legislature  when 
it  met  in  the  autumn,  and  did  so.  Having  the  report  in  hand, 
it  was  necessary  to  fit  the  action  of  the  Legislature  to  its  con- 
tents, which  was  done  by  the  passage  of  the  resolution. 

The  Exposition  begins  with  the  deliberate  assertion  that 
the  tariff  act  of  1828  is  unconstitutional,  unequal,  oppressive, 
and  calculated  to  corrupt  the  public  virtue  and  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  country,  goes  on  to  prove  each  one  of  these  9^tL 
sertions,  and  ends  with  a  statement  of  the  remedy.  iH 

The  tariff  was  unconstitutional  because  the  General  Gof^f 
emment  is  one  of  specific  powers,  expressly  granted;  because 
these  only,  and  such  others  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  them 
into  effect,  can  riglitfnlly  be  used  by  Congress;  and  because  the 
power  to  protect  manufactures  is  neither  one  of  those  granted, 
nor  necesBary  to  such  as  are  specifically  given.  It  wae  true 
that  the  advocates  of  the  tariff  found  the  right  in  that  article 
of  the  Constitution  which  authorized  Congress  to  levy  and 
collect  impost  duty.  But  the  purpose,  the  sole  purpose,  of  such 
duties  is  the  raising  of  revenue,  and  the  conversion  of  them 
into  an  instrument  for  the  rearing  of  the  industry  of  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  another  is  a  delil>- 
erate  violation  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  which  does 
not  at  all  differ  from  a  violation  of  its  letter. 

The  tariff,  in  the  second  place,  was  unequal  and  opprcarive 
because  its  burden  fell  on  the  South  and  not  on  the  North. 
That  it  did  not  oppress  the  Nortli  was  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  that  section  bad  urgently  and  re|>eatedly 
demanded  an  increase,  had  welcomed  every  addition  as  a  bless- 
ing, and  had  looked  on  each  failure  to  secure  high  rates 
Iteen  regret.  That  it  oppressed  the  South  was  manifest 
the  character  of  the  Southern  trade.     The  South  exported 

*  The  Eipoiiiion,  M  nri^nnUj  drawn.  U  printed  ia  Uie  Woriu  of  Cftlhoun, 
Tol  tE.  pp.  1-57.  At  adapted  bj  tlia  Lcgislstnre,  it  ic  prinled  In  Dr.  Thomu 
Cooi^r'n  edition  of  SututM  U  Large  of  South  Cwolioi,  ISSe,  toL  I,  pp.  217-lH.^ 
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order  to  import.  Soil  and  climate  enabled  her  to  raise  great 
staples — cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco — ^which  the  Old  World 
needed.  Dense  population  and  accumulated  capital  enabled 
older  countries  to  manufacture  articles  well  suited  to  her  use, 
and  thus  the  foundation  was  laid  for  an  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties advantageous  to  both  parties.  Of  the  $53,000,000  worth 
of  domestic  produce  sent  out  of  the  country  each  year,  the 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco-growing  States  contributed  a  part 
valued  at  $37,500,000,  or  more  than  two  thirds.  But  it  was 
by  a  tax  on  the  goods  brought  back  as  the  fruit  of  this  ex- 
change that  the  Government  was  chiefly  supported.  At  that 
time  the  duty  was  f<yty-five  per  cent.,  which  on  the  $37,500,- 
000  exported  by  ^^N^^^^Onth  gave  $16,650,000  as  the  share 
which  she  contriBtted  of  the  $23,000,000  the  tariff  yielded 
the  Government  annually. 

The  system  again  tended  to  corrupt  the  Government  and 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  country/ because  on  all  industrial 
interests  it  divided  the  country  into  two  great  parties,  because 
this  division  was  sectional,  and  because,  unless  arrested,  it  must 
be  followed  by  all  the  evik  which  spring  from  the  exercise  of 
irresponsible  power.  We  want  free-trade.  The  tariff  men 
want  restrictions.  We  want  low  taxes,  frugality  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, economy,  accountability,  and  a  rigid  application  of 
the  public  money  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  and  to  the  objects 
authorized  by  the  Constitution.  They  want  precisely  the  op- 
posite of  these  things.  They  feel  and  act  on  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the  American  system  as  sovereigns,  as  men  who 
impose  burdens  on  others  for  their  own  benefit;  and  we  as 
men  on  whom  such  burdens  are  imposed.  Differences  of  in- 
terest must  exist,  but  the  rights  of  the  majority  must  not  be 
unchecked.  No  government  based  on  the  naked  principle 
that  the  majority  ought  to  govern  can  preserve  its  liberty  for 
a  single  generation.  Gt)vemments  which  provide  checks, 
which  limit  and  restrain  the  power  of  the  majority,  are  the 
only  ones  that  live  long  and  give  happiness  to  the  people. 

It  would  therefore  be  extraordinary  if  our  system,  resting 
as  it  does  on  its  recognized  diversity  of  geographical  interests, 
provided  no  check  against  the  dangers  which  diversity  of  in- 
terests must  produce.     What  means,  then,  are  provided  by 
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OUT  Bystem  for  restraining  the  will  of  the  majority?  for  pre- 
venting an  encroachment  of  the  General  Government  on  the 
reserved  powers  of  the  States,  or  of  the  States  on  those  dele- 
gated to  the  General  Government?  Some  have  found  a  check 
in  the  Supreme  (■ourt.  But  this  is  to  raise  a  department  of 
government  above  the  parties  who  created  the  compact. 
Some  have  sought  for  a  check  in  a  rigid  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  But  experience  has  amply  proved  that  no  rule 
of  conatniction  can  fix  bounds  to  the  operation  of  power. 
Force,  not  reason  and  juatice,  can  restrau^orce.  The  minor- 
ity, in  short,  must  seek  protection  l^^^^reata  in  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  States,  when  pr^^^Hftlled  into  action.*^ 

The  right  to  appeal  to  the  re^^^^^Bhts  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  relation  subsisting  betwlH^He  States  and  the 
General  Government,  ia  an  essential  attribute  of  sovereign ty,-}' 
and  has  been  explained  by  Hamilton  in  the  Federalist;  X  ^J 
Madison  in  his  report  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  '  in  1800;  by 
Jefferson  in  the  Kentucky  Resolutions;  ||  and  by  the  deliber- 
ate action  of  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  * 

This  brought  the  committee  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  How  is  the  remedy  of  interposition  to  be  applied  by 
the  States?  The  answer  was  by  a  convention  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  decide  if  inteqKJsition  were  necessary  and  in 
what  manner  the  acts  of  Congress  should  be  declared  null  and 
void  within  the  limits  of  the  State.^  That  a  case  calling  for 
interposition  then  existed,  the  committoe  were  fully  con- 
vinced. The  Exposition  ends,  therefore,  with  a  discussion  of 
when  it  would  be  proper  to  interpose.  The  committee  were 
strongly  moved  to  say  at  once.  But  when  it  remembered  that 
a  great  political  revolution  had  lately  taken  place,  when  it  re- 
called that  Andrew  Jackson  would  soon  be  in  the  Presidential 
chair,  it  was  content  to  recommend  that  South  Carolina  with- 
hold her  veto  till  one  more  session  of  Congress  had  closed. 

With  the  Exposition  went  a  set  of  resolutions  intended  to 
be  spread  on  the  Journal  of  the  United  States  Senate.     Both 


•  Works  of  Callioun,  vol.  tI,  p.  . 

I  tbid-,  pp.  43.  44. 
i  Ibid.,  p.  41. 


4  IMcL,  pp.  41,  41. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  48. 
*■  Ibid.,  p.  44. 
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were  adopted,*  and  in  February,  1829,  the  protest  was 
duly  laid  before  the  Senate  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  t  But 
South  Carolina  was  not  alone.  Her  example  was  followed 
by  Alabama  and  by  Georgia,  who,  in  her  "  sovereign  char- 
acter," protested  against  the  tariff  "  as  deceptive  in  its  inten- 
tions; fraudulent  in  its  pretexts;  oppressive  in  its  exactions; 
partial  and  unjust  in  its  operations;  imconstitutional  in  its 
well-known  objects;  ruinous  to  commerce  and  agriculture." 
"  Demanding  the  repeal  of  an  act "  which  had  already  dis- 
turbed the  Union,  endangered  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
^  diminished  the  |(^B^ki  of  large  masses  of  the  people  of  the 
Union  itself,"  '^  <^^^^|^of  Georgia  expects  "  diat  this  pro- 
test will  be  carcj^^^^P^rved  among  the  archives  of  the 
Senate.  J  ^Bi^^ 

*  Deoember  19,  1828. 

f  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Twentieth  Ck)ngre88,  Second 
Season,  pp.  115-117. 

{  Protest  of  the  Legislatare  of  Georgia  against  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  last 
session  "  on  alteration  of  the  seyeral  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports." — ^Execn- 
tire  Documents,  Twentieth  Gongress,  Second  Session,  Na  88.  The  Protest  ol 
AVt>am^  Is  EzeooUTe  Doeument  No.  108. 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 

EABLT    LITEBATCKE. 

It  has  often  been  remarked — and  the  remark  i 
that  literature  pure  and  simple  uevi^  4ltaed  in  America  t 
Washington  Irving  began  to  write.  Tbftre  is,  indeed,  no  por- 
tion of  our  history  whieh  presents  a  spectacle  of  so  much 
dreariness  as  oiir  literary  annals  during  the  two  hundred  years 
which  followed  the  landing  at  Jamestown,  In  all  thai  time 
no  one  great  work  of  the  imagination  was  produced.  It  could 
not  have  been  otherwise.  Men  were  too  busy  clearing  farms, 
cutting  roads,  building  towns,  acquiring  wealth,  to  have  any 
time  for  literature.  During  the  stormy  years  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  rebellion  of  the  colonies,  when  events  turned 
the  thoughts  of  men  into  new  channels,  and  foree«l  them  to 
take  up  the  pen  before  they  ventured  to  take  up  the  sword, 
our  countrymen,  it  is  true,  began  to  make  lasting  contributions 
to  the  world's  stock  of  literature.  Great  questions  were  then 
to  be  settled;  great  principles  of  government  explained  and 
expounded.  The  people  were  to  be  educated  as  to  the  rights 
of  man  and  the  duties  of  kings  and  parliaments,  and  to  thia 
end  a  mass  of  political  literature  of  the  very  highest  order  was 
produced.  Nothing  superior  to  the  declarations,  the  remon- 
Btrancea,  the  petitions,  the  State  papers,  the  State  constitutions, 
the  treatises  on  government,  and  the  pamphlets  on  the  public 
1  questions  of  the  day,  which  teemed  from  the  press  in  the  ten 
years  before  and  in  the  fifteen  years  which  immediately  fol- 
I  lowed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  has  ever  been  pro- 
I  duced  by  any  people  at  any  time.  That  quarter  of  a  century 
was  pre-eminently  the  age  of  political  writing.  The  authors 
appealed  to  a  living  audience,  and,  treating  of  queatioDB  whiah. 
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were  then  present  and  which  soon  passed  away,  their  writings 
have  come  to  be  much  praised  and  little  read. 

But  the  men  whose  writings  will  not  soon  pass  away;  the 
men  who  founded  our  national  literature;  the  men  whose 
works  and  names  we  have  come  to  regard  as  classic,  belong 
to  a  later  generation.  With  scarce  an  exception  all  were^ 
bom  after  the  Revolution  had  ended.  Between  these  two 
periods— the  period  when  our  ancestors  were  reading  and  writ- 
ing poKtical  tracts  and  f  astray  sermons,  and  the  period  when 
they  read  "  Salmagundi,"  "Knickerbocker's  History,'^  "Than- 
atopaifl,"  and  «  The  Spy  "-is  an  interval  of  some  thirty  years. 
Yet  that  interval,  so  destitute  of  native  authors,  is  precisely 
the  one  during  which  the  most  serious  efforts  were  made  to 
establish  that  sort  of  literature  which  depends  for  success  on 
nothing  so  much  as  on  the  nimiber  and  variety  of  well-trained 
writers.  That  was  the  age  of  magazines,  asylums,  museums, 
censors,  repositories,  repertories,  registers,  and  impartial  re- 
views, very  few  of  which  ever  lived  through  a  presidential 
term.  On  a  list  by  no  means  complete  of  magazines  which 
saw  the  light  duri/g  the  administrations  of  wLington  and 
Adams,  there  are  forty-one  titles.  Eleven  of  these  were  pub- 
lished at  New  York,  five  at  Boston,  and  sixteen  at  Philadel- 
phia,  which  was  then  and  long  remained  the  literary  centre 
of  the  country.  Two  were  issued  in  Vermont,  three  in  Con- 
necticut, and  one  at  Charleston.  Two  mark  an  early  effort 
to  establish  medical  journals.  Five  were  devoted  to  matters 
of  religion. 

If  the  statements  of  the  projectors  of  our  early  periodicals 
may  be  trusted,  they  were  moved  by  a  spirit  very  different 
from  that  which  animates  their  successors.  It  was  with  no 
idea  of  filling  a  long-felt  want,  or  their  own  pockets,  or  the 
coffers  of  a  corporation,  that  they  began  to  till  this  field  of 
letters.  They  were  moralists,  philanthropists,  censors  whose  . 
high  duty  it  was  to  lead,  not  to  follow.  They  were  purveyors 
of  that  sort  of  mental  food  which  the  people  ought  to  have; 
not  caterers  to  every  passing  fad,  or  commentators  on  the  topic 
or  sensation  of  the  hour.  One  of  them  in  his  prospectus  is 
at  great  pains  to  assure  the  public  that  guardians  and  tutors 
will  find  his  Miscellany  worthy  of  recommendation  to  the 
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children  and  youtli  committed  to  their  care,  for  it  is  his  pup- 
pose  to  awaken  attention,  cultivate  benevolence,  improve  the 
understanding,  and  amend  the  heart.  Another  is  content 
with  the  assurance  that  his  Honthly  Mirror  "  shall  contain 
a  variety  of  matter  calculated  to  improve  and  amend  the 
mind."  A  third,  waiving  sucli  assurancea  as  unnecessary,  ap- 
peals to  State  pride  on  behalf  of  hb  Monthly  Repository  of 
Knowledge  and  Rational  Entertainment.  Every  State,  he 
informs  the  people  of  Connecticut,  has  such  a  Repository. 
Even  New  Hampshire  supports  one.  Surely,  therefore,  the 
enlightened  people  of  Connecticut  will  not  be  behind  in  a 
magazine  of  their  own. 

Not  infrequently  the  proapectus  would  fill  a  column  of 
some  local  newspaper,  and  would  set  forth  with  the  utmost 
detail  the  character  and  object  of  the  projected  Museum.  In 
it  the  editor  would  promise  there  should  bo  found  miscel- 
laneous essays — some  original,  some  selected — on  philosophy, 
natural  history,  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  on  politics, 
travel,  and  on  subjects  "  calculated  to  amuse  the  mind  and 
advance  the  best  interests  of  eociety."  From  time  to  time 
there  should  also  be  "  agreeable  and  entertaining  moral  tales," 
short  novels,  anecdotes,  and  what  were  called  "  elegant  dis- 
sertations and  lively  sallies  of  wit  and  humor."  A  promise 
was  always  made  that  nothing  should  be  admitted  that  could 
"  call  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  innocence,"  and  was  strictly 
kept. 

When  at  last,  after  two  or  three  months  of  advertising, 
two  or  three  hundred  subscribers  were  secured,  the  first  num- 
ber would  appear,  and  would  contain  a  jumble  of  articles 
such  as  cannot  now  be  found  in  any  magazine  or  journal. 
Everybody  was  to  be  instructed.  There  were,  therefore,  arti- 
cles to  instruct  everybody — "  medical  facts  and  observations  " 
for  the  doctors;  notes  on  law  cases  and  comments  on  decisions 
for  the  lawyer;  State  papers  for  the  politician;  "intelli- 
gence "  respecting  the  arts,  the  sciences,  agriculture,  and 
manufactures  for  the  general  reader;  and  poetry  and  book 
reviews  for  such  as  affected  literature,  A  monthly  chronicle 
of  events,  compiled  from  the  newspapers,  a  list  of  marriages 
and  deaths,  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  peraons  appointed  to 
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office,  and  the  rates  of  exchange,  completed  the  uauftl  table 
of  contents. 

Such  a  puhlication  existed  in  every  city  of  importance  in 
the  country,  and  was  sure  to  have  acme  high-sounding  and 
pretentious  name.  Thus  in  Boston  there  was  the  Columbian 
Phoenix  and  Boston  Review.  The  Polyanthus,  a  magazine 
whose  editor  aimed  "  to  please  the  learned  and  enlighten  the 
ignorant,  to  allure  the  idle  from  folly  and  confirm  the  timid  in 
virtue,"  "  Is  there,"  said  he,  "  a  gem  that  sparkles  yet  un- 
inown?  Ours  be  the  task  to  place  it  where  its  radiance  may 
illuminate  society.  We  will  transplant  the  rose  that  has  hither- 
to blushed  unseen  on  the  field  of  science,  and  select  flowers  of 
the  noblest  kind  from  the  variegated  carpet  of  Nature."  This 
was  fine  writing  in  1805,  and  was  closely  imitated,  in  1806, 
by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Magazine  when  he  announced  that 
its  successor,  The  Emerald,  would  "  be  polished  by  the  labors 
of  the  learned  and  occasionally  glitter  with  the  gayety  of  wit, 
and  would  be  found  worthy  to  shine  among  the  gems  which 
sparkle  on  the  regalia  of  literature." 

In  New  York  there  was  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  Ameri- 
can Review,  Philadelphia  had  the  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Magazine,  or  Universal  Repository  of  Knowledge  and  Enter- 
tainment; The  Repository  of  Knowledge,  Historical,  Literary, 
Mificellaneoua,  and  Theological;  the  Philadelphiaches  Magazin 
Oder  unterpollender  Gesellschafter  fiir  die  Deutschen  in 
Amerika;  and  The  American  Review  and  Literary  Journal. 

Baltimore,  as  early  aa  1804,  could  boast  of  The  Orphan's 
Friend,  a  monthly  magazine  whose  mission  it  was  to  amuse 
the  mind,  strengthen  the  judgment,  affect  the  heart,  and 
awaken  tlie  fancy;  and  The  Oompanion,  a  weekly  periodical, 
whoee  editor  frankly  and  ivisely  declared  that  he  wanted 
no  profita.  In  Virginia  there  was  then  The  Virginia  Re- 
ligious Magazine.  At  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  the  first 
number  of  the  Monthly  Register  and  Review  of  the  United 
States  was  announced  to  appear  in  January,  1805 ;  but  as  "  no 
good  pnper  could  he  had  out  of  Philadelphia,"  and  aa  the  vessel 
carrying  the  paper  purchased  in  that  city  was  "  ice-bound  in 
the  Delaware,"  the  publication  of  number  one  of  volume  one 
WM  postponed  till  June. 
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Tbe  year  1804  may  be  taken  arbitrarily  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  magazine  cnteqirise.  The 
spread  of  education,  the  great  increase  of  population,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people,  the  improved  means  of  communication, 
and,  above  all,  the  opening  of  the  mails  to  books  and  packages, 
enabled  the  magazine  publisher  not  merely  to  tind  a  larger 
class  of  general  readers,  but  a  large  class  whose  interests  were 
centred  on  a  common  object  or  profession.  Then  for  the  first 
time  magazines  devoted  not  to  general  literature  but  to  par- 
ticular interests  began  to  appear  in  quick  succession.  There 
had,  indeed,  been  a  Medical  Examiner  in  Philadelphia  as 
early  as  1788,  and  an  Arminian  llagazine,  a  Theological 
Magazine,  an  Experienced  Christian  Magazine,  a  Monthly 
Military  Repository,  a  Methodist  Magazine,  and  a  Medical 
Repository  before  1800,  But  each  Iiad  been  feebly  conducted 
and  poorly  aupported,  and,  after  dragging  along  for  a  few 
numbers  or  a  few  volumes,  had  died  and  been  forgotten.  They 
were  the  pioneers  in  a  great  movement,  which,  after  1804, 
went  steadily  on,  growing  stronger  and  stronger  year  by 
year,  till  now  there  is  not  a  trade,  not  a  profession,  not  an 
industry,  calling,  business,  sect,  or  creed  but  has  at  least  one 
magazine  or  journal  devoted  to  its  interests,  and  to  its  interests 
alone. 

Specialization  began  with  what  were  then  the  three  pro- 
fessions— medicine,  theology,  and  law — and,  as  the  home  of 
medicine  was  Philadelphia,  it  was  there  that  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal  and  the  Medical  Museum  were 
founded,  and  became  the  first  of  a  long  and  unbroken  series 
of  periodicals  devoted  to  medicine.*  The  way  once  opened, 
others  followed,  and  there  was  soon  a  Medical  and  Physical 
Recorder  at  Baltimore,  a  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 

■  The  Museum  ran  on  to  1410,  •□<!  *kH  IoI1o<red  in  1S13  bj  The  Emporium  of 
■U  the  Aim  mhJ  Sdences.  In  181 1  akme  fonb  tlie  firtt  number  of  The  Eclectic 
Repoaltorj  and  Anftlytic  Rerleir.  Uedlcil  and  Philoaopbic&I,  *hirh  nintinued  1111 
18!n,  when  it  tooh  the  nsme  of  The  Jonrnil  of  Foreign  Uedical  Selenn  and  Ut- 
«ralure,  utd  continued  u  eueh  lill  1834.  In  IBtS  the  AmeriPBn  Ucdic&l  Recorder 
wni  bejijun  m  »  quarterly.  Thi»  in  1934  beome  the  Mnlicft)  Recorder  of  Original 
Papers  and  lDte11i|;ence  in  Mcdifine  nai  burger;.  In  1SS9  il  oris  merjtod  in  ilia 
American  Journal  of  the  Arts  and  Sciraoea,  which  EllUnmn  had  citnbltahed  at 
KewTorlci&lBie. 
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and  Surgery  at  Boston,  and  a  Medical  Repertory  at  Phila- 
delphia. From  medicine  to  science  was  but  a  step,  which  was 
quickly  taken;  and  before  1820  Silliman's  Journal  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  American  Mineralogical  Journal, 
the  first  purely  scientific  magazine  supported  by  original 
American  contributions,  were  founded  at  New  York. 

The  first  legal  magazine  in  our  country,  and  the  second 
in  the  English  language,  was  the  American  Law  Journal, 
established  at  Baltimore  in  1809.  Of  the  magazines  and  re- 
positories given  up  to  theology,  some  were  in  the  interests  of 
a  particular  sect  and  some  in  the  interests  of  Christianity.  For 
the  Presbyterians  there  was  the  Assembly's  Missionary  Maga- 
zine at  New  Haven,  and  the  Virginia  Keligious  Magazine, 
edited  by  a  committee  of  the  Virginia  Synod,  and  devoted  to 
"  religious  intelligence,'*  biographical  essays,  and  the  solution 
of  difficult  texts  of  Scripture.  The  profits  were  pledged  to 
the  support  of  missionaries;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  many 
were  maintained  by  the  profits  of  a  magazine  each  of  whose  five 
hundred  subscribers  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  year.  For  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church  there  was  for  a  few  months  the  Hal- 
cyon Luminary  and  Theological  Repository  at  New  York.  For 
the  Episcopalians  there  was  the  Churchman's  Magazine,  pub- 
lished at  New  Haven,  and  its  rival,  the  Magazine  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  Religion,  and  Morality.  A  certain  printer  of 
New  Haven  had  been  chosen  to  publish  the  Churchman's 
Magazine,  and  had  been  sent  to  the  southward  to  canvass  for 
subscribers.  While  so  engaged  the  printing  was  taken  from 
him,  and  in  revenge  he  started  the  Magazine  of  Ecclesiastical 
History.  Later  a  quarterly  Theological  Magazine  and  Re- 
ligious Repository  was  published  in  the  interests  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Vermont.  This,  the  editor  declared,  he  was 
led  to  do  because  most  of  the  monthly  magazines  "  calculated 
to  convey  religious  instruction  were  dropped,"  and  because  he 
believed  that  if  the  church  would  not  support  monthlies  it 
might  a  quarterly.* 

*  Giber  reli^oas  magazinefl  were :  The  RellgiouB  Instnictor,  Carlisle,  1810 ; 
The  Christian  Register  and  Moral  and  Theological  Reriew  (semi-annual),  New 
Tork  citj,  1816;  The  Evangelical  Guardian  and  Reriew,  New  York  dtj,  1817; 
The  Quarterly  Theological  Review,  Philadelphia,  1818;  The  Latter-Day  Luminary 
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In  suppodjig  that  the  church  magazines  languished  be- 
csuae  they  came  out  but  once  a  mouth  he  was  much  mis- 
tskvu.  If  the  Uate  of  issue  a£Fect€d  them  at  all,  thej  Buf- 
fered from  iufretiuency;  for  in  the  very  year  in  which  he  an- 
uouucihI  b'u  (juttMerly  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Religious 
liemembrauccr  began  its  career  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  fol- 
lowwl  in  ra[>td  sucuession  by  ten  others,*  and  from  its  appear- 
ance, in  IHIH,  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  religious  news- 
()iipi.'rs  in  oat  country.  Once  started,  the  new  journalism 
grew  with  astonishing  rapidity — both  in  number  of  journals 
and  iu  cirvulalion.  Before  1826  the  Boston  Recorder  and 
Telegrajih,  and  Zions  Herald,  the  great  Methodist  weekly, 
liad  each  a  circulation  of  five  thousand  copies,  while  the 
Watchman,  the  Christian  Register,  and  the  UniverBaliBt 
Magazine  each  printed  a  thousand  copies  a  week.  In  1828 
tbvre  were  in  the  United  States  thirty-seven  religious  news- 
papers, one  of  which,  the  Christian  Advocate,  had  a  week- 
ly circulation  of  fifteen  thousand  copies,  the  largest,  it  was 

(BftptUt  qiiBrtrrlT\  FhlUdelphia,  1BI8 ;  The  Mclliodist  HiguJae,  Hew  York  dij, 
18ia  1  Tb«  imcrlMD  Bapilat  Hagrraoe  and  MisBionnrj  IntelllgeDCer  (bi-manlhlj), 
BmWo,  1818;  The  ChriallBa  Herald,  rortemoutb,  N.  H.  (monthlj),  1818;  The 
VlfBlula  E'iiikvIImI  uid  Utenrj  UagadDe  (montJilf),  Hichmund,  IS18;  ne 
(.lirUUui  VoDthljr  Spectator,  New  Ilavcn,  ISltt;  The  EploTOpal  MBgiiioe,  Phil*- 
di4l|ih)»,  H3»;  The  PresbfteriiU]  Uagaiiae  (laivr.  The  Chrtstisn  Ailn)eat«) 
(nuHithljr),  rhiliMJotphl&.  1831 ;  The  Religloiu  InquiKr  (CTniTenaUat,  fortniKhtl;!, 
Oiutfanl,  18SI  \  Unllarian  HUcellsnj,  1921 ;  The  Theological  Review  ud  Oenrnl 
UvlKnIuiTj  <it  Itdlgiou*  and  Uaral  Inforaation fqaiHcliyX  Balthoore,  188S;  Tlw 
VtiM  Clitiitlu  Koposilory  (month)}-),  Utio,  1822;  The  Americaii  Suadar-Soboal 
Ui^itiitiu  (monlhly),  Fhiladelphiik,  1828;  Tlie  Christian  Adrocate,  Phll^delphU, 
ItiS;  The  EfangellBt  (monthl;),  Qirttord,  1824;  The  Christian  Tete«e>ope  (qnar- 
t*tij\  PioTldenp*,  18M;  The  Church  Register  (weekl;),  Fbiladelphia,  ISlt; 
Tho  tlhriiUan  ICiamhier,  BoBton.  1834. 

•  Tha  HtliRloin  Rcmeinbmnwr,  September  4.  I81S,  waa  the  flm  o(  Its  kind  in 
Aiuarliv,  and  the  founder  of  religious  wcelil;  joumalimi.  The  acoond  vaa  Tb« 
RMunlBf,  at  Oilllicothc.  Ohio.  1814.  The  Ihirrl,  the  Recorder,  at  Boston,  181*. 
The  fourth.  The  Chrislian  nerald,  New  York,  1S18.  The  Gfth,  The  Christian 
Juumal  and  Utenirjr  t{cj;[Fter  (fortnightly),  New  York,  1617.  Tho  «l2tb.  The 
Ihinday  Vi«ilJinl  or  Weekly  Repository  of  Chrlntian  Koowlodge.  Tlio  acronth, 
Tk«  Watchman  and  RefleMor  (Baptiai),  1818,  The  ettrhib.  The  Christian  Di«- 
dlpi*.  a  Uotliodiat  weekly  at  Boiton.  1819.  The  New  York  Obaerrer  wai  atartod 
al  New  York  rily  in  1620,  and  The  Chriatian  B^tater,  ■  UnitnriaD  weekly,  al 
"    -  «  la  18S1. 
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claimed,  then  reached  by  any  newspaper  in  the  world,  the 
London  Times  not  excepted. 

Around  these  imposing  scientific  and  religious  magazines 
and  weeklies  a  host  of  minor  secular  periodicals  sprung  up, 
flourished  for  a  day,  and  perished.  There  were  The  Thespian 
Mirror*  and  Theatrical  Censor,f  published  weekly  during 
the  theatrical  season,  and  devoted  to  criticism  on  current 
plays  and  living  actors.  There  were  juvenile  magazines^t  an 
Btterapt  at  a  comic  newspaper,*  and  a  journal  devoted  solely 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture— the  first  of  its  kind  in  Amer- 
ica. ||  There  were  musical  journals,  designed  chiefiy  for  the 
pubKcation  of  good  music  for  the  piano,  flute,  and  violin; 
ladies'  journals;^  a  repository  intended  to  "rescue  from 
oji^li^ion  historical  facts  connected  with  Western  history;  0  and 
a  review  of  reviews,  which  owed  its  existence  to  a  desire  to 
provide  American  readers  with  "  the  spirit  of  foreign  maga- 
zines." It  was  better,  the  prospectus  set  forth,  that  Ameri- 
cans should  have  the  spirit  than  the  magazines,  for  in  them 
were  often  to  be  found  views  corrupting  to  the  morals  of 

*  Tlie  ThMpian  Mirror,  published  at  New  Yorlc,  1806,  and  edited  by  John 
Howard  Payne,  then  a  lad  of  fourteen  years. 

f  The  Theatrical  Censor,  Philadelphia,  1806-*06.  Theatrical  Censor  and  Criti- 
cal Miscellany,  Philadelphia,  1806.  Thespian  Monitor  and  Dramatic  MisceU 
lany,  Philadelphia,  1809.  Mirror  of  Taste  and  Dramatic  Censor,  Philadelphia, 
1810. 

X  The  first  of  these  was  the  Juvenile  Magazine  or  Miscellaneous  Repository  of 
Useful  Information,  Phikdelphia,  1802.  The  second  was  the  Juvenile  Olio,  Phila. 
delphia,  1802.  These  died  young,  and  were  followed  in  1811  by  a  periodical  with 
the  child-repelling  title  of  The  Juvenile  Magazine,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Enter- 
taining Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse.  In  1818  there  appeared  a  weekly  called  the 
Juvenile  Port  Folio. 

*  Tlie  Fool,  edited  by  Tom  Brainless,  at  Salem. 
I  The  American  Farmer,  Baltimore,  1819. 

^The  Weekly  Visitor  and  Ladies'  Museum,  New  Tork  city,  1817.  The 
Ladief*  Literary  Cabfaiet  (weekly),  New  Toric  city,  1819.  The  Ladies'  Magazine 
(weekly),  Savannah,  1819.  The  New  Tork  Mirror  and  Ladies'  Literary  Gazette 
(woddy)^  New  York  dty,  1828.  One  of  the  most  curious  was  The  Intellectual 
Regale  or  Ladies'  Tea  Tray,  by  Mrs.  Carr,  of  Baltimore.  The  prospectus  states 
that  Mrs.  Carr  knew  that  the  malignant  part  of  mankind  would  scoff  at  a  woman 
ecfitor,  bat  a  mother  would  brave  death  for  the  support  of  her  offspring,  and  **  she 
hid  fire." 

^  Tflonesaeo  Repodtory,  1810. 
T«L.  T.— 19 
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republican  youth,  and  criticisms  wHcIi  perverted  public  taste.* 
In  short,  there  were  ventures  in  every  kind  of  jouraaliBm; 
even  to  the  publication  of  weeklies  whose  purpose  was  to  "  cas- 
tigate tlie  age,"  supply  the  town  with  social  gossip,  and  satirize 
the  fashionable  follies  of  the  hour.  In  every  eity  of  impor- 
tance there  was  now  sure  to  be  a  band  of  young  lawyers  with- 
out cases,  or  young  beaux  with  a  taste  for  letters  and  some 
claims  to  wit,  who  found  a  congenial  occupation  in  furnishing 
essays,  criticisms,  and  satirical  effusions  to  weeklies  of  the 
lighter  vein  f  long  since  forgotten. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  what  the  fine 
writers  of  the  day  called  the  destroying  hand  of  time  waa  laid 
on  every  periodical  that  arose  during  the  first  quarter  of  our 

x' century.  The  Port  Folio,  founded  in  1801  by  Joseph 
Dennie,  was  still  published  in  Philadelphia.  The  North 
American  Review  of  the  present  day  was  then  ten  years  old, 
and  represented  the  intellectual  activity  of  Boston. 

The  contrast  Ijetwecn  these  two  periodicals  in  character 
and  purpose,  contributors  and  success,  marks  an  epoch  in  our 
literary  annals.  The  Port  Folio,  just  about  to  perish  after 
a  long  career  of  usefulneaa  and  prosperity,  represented  the  lil- 
,  erary  tastes  and  aims  of  the  past.  The  North  American  Re- 
view represented  the  literary  aims  and  aspirations  that  were 
I  to  rule  in  the  future.    The  Port  Folio  was  essentially  and  in- 

I  teutiooally  English.  The  North  American,  as  its  name  was 
I  intended  to  imply,  was  essentially  American.  On  the  long 
list  of  men  who  in  their  youthful  days  contributed  to  the  Port 
Folio  were  many  who  in  later  life  became  famous  aa  poli- 
ticians, political  economists,  lawyers,  bankers,  men  of  aSaire, 
but  few  who  have  any  claim  to  distinction  in  the  world  of 
letters.    Literature  with  them  was  a  pastime.    The  men  who 

'  Select  Reriewi  and  Spirit  of  the  Foreign  HagMinesi,  Phtladelphia,  IBOV, 
ToL  1.  In  1613  the  name  was  diangcd  to  The  Analectic  Wuhiagtoa  Irriagwu 
the  editor,  1B18-'1«. 

f  The  list  is  too  long  to  die  The  Trangrain  or  Poabionable  Trifler,  b;  Chris- 
lopher  Crog,  Esq.,  hi»  Orandmoihop,  anil  Uncle;  The  Beacon,  erected  and  nip- 
[Hirtcil  hj  Lucidantua  and  hie  Thirteen  FrieadB ;  The  Luncheon,  balled  for  People 
about  Si  Feet  High,  by  Simon  Pure;  The  Tickler,  bj  Tobj  Scratch  'Km;  Tb« 
Rainbow,  edited  bj  the  Richmond  Literarr  Club;  The  Oboerrer,  by  Reatrioc  Iran- 
aides,  Baltimoro ;  Tbe  CiWc,  hf  Qtalttj  JuTcnilc,  Eaq.,  an  bat  q 
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I  from  the  very  start  contributed  to  tlie  North  American  made 
I  WritiBg  fl  serious  occupation,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  dis- 
I  tinctly  national  literature,  and  left  behind  them  works  that 
I  are  classics. 

The  magazine  of  early  times  was  not  intended  to  be  read 
I  ty  the  masses.  It  was  for  the  professional  class,  for  men  and 
I  women  of  means  and  leisure,  for  people  of  education,  and 
Irftrely  contained  what  could  be  called  light  literature.  The 
1  people  when  they  read  anything  read  newpapers,  political 
I  pamphlets,  novels  of  English  origin,  poetry  sometimes  the 
I  product  of  native  authors,  fast-day  sermons,  fourth-of-July 
i  orations,  treatises  on  manners  and  morals,  and  such  literature 
s  was  especially  prepared  for  them. 

For  young  women  there  was  a  class  of  books  designed 
F  to  inculcate  a  morality  of  the  most  unhealthy  sort.  That 
any  woman  was  ever  the  better  for  their  perusal  seems  scarcely 
poaaible.  Yet  they  were  popular,  and  the  list  is  long.  On 
it  may  be  placed  the  Young  Ladies'  Mentor;  Mrs.  Piik- 
ington's  Mentorial  Tales  for  young  ladies  just  leaving  school 
and  entering  on  the  theatre  of  life;  the  Young  Ladies' 
Parental  Mentor;  the  Ladies'  Literary  Companion,  "  a  coUec- ' 
tion  of  essays  adapted  for  the  instmction  and  amusement  of  i 
the  fair  sex  ";  and  the  Young  Gentlemen  and  Ladies'  Moni- 
tor, made  up  of  collections  of  what  were  called  select  pieces 
from  the  beat  modem  writers,  and  intended  "  to  eradicate 
vulgar  prejudice  and  rusticity  of  manners,  improve  the  under- 
Btanding,  rectify  the  will,  purify  the  passions,  and  direct  the 
mind  of  youth  to  the  pursuit  of  proper  objects."  There  was 
«  collection  of  dramatic  pieces  designed  "  to  exemplify  the 
mode  of  conduct  which  will  render  yoimg  ladies  both  amiable 
and  happy  when  their  school  education  is  completed,"  and 
containing  such  delightful  reading  as  "  The  Good  Mother- 
in-law,"  "  The  Good  Daughtci^in-law,"  "The  Maternal  Siater- 
in-law."  In  another  book,  which  seems  to  have  been  quite 
popular,  called  the  "  Ladies'  Library,"  were  gathered  Miss 
Moore's  "  Essays,"  Dr.  Gregory's  "  Legacy  to  his  Daughter," 
Lady  Pennington's  "  Unfortunate  Mother's  Advice  to  her 
Daughter,"  Marchioness  de  Lambert's  "  Advice  of  a  Mother 
to  her  Daughter,"  Swift's  "  Letter  to  a  Young  Lady  newly 
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Married,"  and  Mrs.  Cliapon'a  "  On  the  Governioent  of  Tem- 
per," very  few  of  which  have  ever  been  heard  of  by  the  young 
women  of  our  day. 

•4  The  Miases'  Magazine,  which  appeared  in  1795,  was  not 
a  periodical,  as  the  name  might  seem  to  imply,  but  a  dngle 
volume,  a  storehouse  of  moral  lectures  in  the  form  of  a 
eeriea  of  dialogues  "  between  a  governess  and  several  young 
ladies  of  quality — her  scholars — in  which  each  is  made  to 
speak  according  to  her  peculiar  genius."  The  several  faults 
of  each  were  pointed  out,  an  easy  way  of  mending  them  was 
shown,  and  an  effort  made,  the  author  declared,  "  no  less  to 
form  the  young  readers'  hearts  to  goodness  than  to  enlighten 
their  understandings  with  useful  knowledge." 

The  aim  of  the  Literary  Miscellany,  which  for  a  time 
was  issued  fortnightly,  was  "  to  excite  humane  and  sympa- 
thetic affections  "  in  children  and  "  to  cultivat«  the  benevolent 
and  virtuous  dispositions,  improve  the  understanding,  and 
amend  the  heart."  The  literature  selected  as  likely  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  was  Stem's  "  Dead  Aas,"  Collins's  "  Ode  to 
the  Passions,"  Wharton's  "  Dying  Indian,"  Grey's  "  Elegy," 
and  Goldsmith's  "  Edwin  and  Angelina."  That  splendid  and 
wholesome  literature,  now  the  delight  of  every  intelligent  boy 
and  girl,  had  no  existence,  and  its  place  was  supplied  by  such 
books  as  "  The  Father's  Gift,"  "  The  Mother's  Gift,"  "  The 
Present  for  a  Little  Boy,"  "  The  Prize  for  Youthful  Obedi- 
ence," with  its  four-and-thirty  "  handsome  cuts,"  and  "  The 
Hieroglyphic  Bible,"  a  collection  of  five  hundred  cuts  and 
curious  passages,  "  represented  with  emblematic  figures  for  the 
amusement  of  youth,  designed  chiefly  to  familiarize  tender 
age  in  a  pleasing  manner  with  early  ideas  of  the  Bible." 

For  children  of  a  larger  growth  there  was  a  political  lit- 
erature, now  forgotten,  but  well  written  and  widely  read  In 
its  day.  Scarcely  a  public  man  of  note  but  made  at  least  one 
contribution.  The  times  were  stirring.  The  question  of  rati- 
fication of  the  Constihition,  the  interpretation  of  the  docu- 
ment after  it  became  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  first 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  the  first  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain,  the  struggle  for  neutrality,  the  in- 
solence of  the  French  Directory,  the  quarrel  irith  Qrt 
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I  Britain,  the  embargo,  tlie  orders  in  eoiincil,  the  Berlin  and 
I  Milan  decrees,  and  the  great  questions  of  international  law, 
1  brought  to  the  discussion  of  public  matters  tlie  ablest  men 
I  of  the   day.     The  pamphlets  of   Hamilton,   Madison,   Jay, 
I  Elbridge  Gerry,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Roger  Sherman,  George 
I  Clinton,   Samuel   Chaae,   James   Sullivan,   John   Dickinson, 
1  James  Iredell,  Charles  Pinckney,  Luther  Martin,  Daniel  Car- 
I  roll,   Noah   Webster,   Pelatiah   Webster,   Randolph,   Mason, 
I  Hichard  Henry  Lee,  defending  or  attacking  the  Constitution; 
I  the  letters  of  Helvidius  and  Pacificus,  in  which  Madison  and 
I  Hamilton  discussed  the  proclamation  of  neutrality;  the  let- 
ters of  Marcellus,  Columbus,  and  Earneveldt,  in  which  John 
Quincy  Adams  held  up  the  conduct  of  Genet,  and  explained 
our  neutral  rights  and  duties;  the  letters  of  Camillus,  in  which 
Hamilton  defended  Jay's  treaty;  Monroe's  "Review  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  Executive  ";  Fauchet's  "  Sketch  of  the  Rela- 
tions of  France  and  the  United  States";  Charles  Pinekney's 
three    letters    on    impressment,    expatriation,    and    neutral 
rights;  Gallatin's  "  Sketch  of  the  Finances  of  the  United 
Stat^  ";  Madison's  "  Esaminatiun  of  the  British  Doctrine  "; 
and  a  hundred  others  that  might  well  be  named  form  a  library 
of  political  history  of  the  highest  order.     Around  these  books 
and  pamphlets  might  be  grouped  others  of  no  mean  order  by 
men  of  lesser  note  in  our  time,  but  well  known  in  their  own. 
The  political  writings  of  Joseph  Priestley,  of  Thomas  Cooper, 
of  Goodloe  Harper,  William  Cobbett,  James  Thomson  Cal- 
lender,  Matthew  Carey,  were  once  eagerly  read,  and  powerful 
for  good  and  e^-il.     Bitterly  partisan,  slanderous,  malignant 
18  some  of  these  men  were,  their  writings  must  not  be  ignored 
in  a  review  of  the  popular  reading  of  the  last  year  of  the  cen- 

I       The  deep  interest  taken  in  the  French  revolution,  and  the 

Fpresence  in  our  seaboard  cities  of  thousands  of  refugees  from 

San  Domingo   and   emigre   from   France,   made   everything 

French,  or,  as  the  phrase  went,  everything  Gallic,  a  la  mode. 

The  wild  craze  of  1703,  with  its  liberty  poles  and  red  caps, 

!>  civic  feasts.  Citizen  This  and  Citizen  That,  the  intense  outburst 

I  gf  democracy  which  made  it  impossible  for  a  true  republican 

§*)  walk  on  Prince  Street,  or  Queen  Street,  or  King  Street, 
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or  worship  God  in  a  church  on  whose  wall  waa  a  rude  imita- 
tion of  the  royal  anna— all  tbia  passed  rapidly  away.  But 
French  influence  continued  to  be  felt  in  the  cities  and  by 
thoge  who  affected  fashion.  Dancing  schools,  fencing  schools, 
language  schools  conducted  by  Frenchmen,  French  dishes, 
names,  expresaiona,  customs,  dress,  music,  books,  were  the  rage. 
Inns  and  taverns  became  hotels,  bakers  and  pastry  cooks  be- 
came restaurateurs,  French  advertisements  appeared  in  the 
newspapers.  Indeed,  the  important  cities  had  their  French 
newspapers.  That  at  New  York  was  the  Gazette  Fran^aise; 
Philadelphia  had  Le  Courrier  Politique  de  I'Univers,  Le  Cour- 
rier  de  t'Amerique,  and  La  Chronique  dea  Mois  ou  les  Gahiera 
Pfltriotique;  Charleston  had  Le  Moniteur  Fran^aia,  and 
later  L'Oracle.  In  Philadelphia  waa  a  French  circulating 
library  claiming  to  possess  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  vol- 
umes. 

But  the  great  mass  of  popular  literature  was  of  English 
origin,  and  composed  of  books  of  all  sorts  brought  from  across 
the  sea.  Booksellers  and  printers  in  each  city  and  important 
town  regularly  imported  and  sometimes  reprinted  thfi  great 
English  classics,  and  such  literature  of  the  day  as  could  not  fail 
jto  find  readers.  The  novels  of  Miss  Rumey  and  Mrs.  Rad- 
/cliffe,  of  Madame  do  Genlis  and  Mrs.  Kawson,  the  writings  of 
I  Dryden  and  Pope,  Shenstoae  and  Aikenside,  Burke,  Johnson, 
and  Chesterfield  were  sure  of  a  reasonable  sale,  and  seem, 
from  the  advertiaements  in  the  newspapers,  to  have  been  regu- 
larly imported.  But  standard  works  that  cost  more  than  five 
dollars,  works  in  two,  three,  or  four  volumes,  or  such  as  were 
likely  to  have  a  large  sale,  were  generally  reprinted,  because 
they  could  be  profitably  sold  much  below  the  price  of  the 
English  copies.  A  proposal  for  reprinting  Robertson's  "  His- 
tory of  America  "  stated  the  situation  precisely.  Without 
many  native  writers  of  our  own,  said  the  publisher,  we  natu- 
rally turn  to  the  country  whence  we  derive  our  origin  and 
our  language.  But  the  moderate  fortunes  possessed  by  most 
imen  and  the  expensive  form  in  which  English  books  come  to 
tus  forbid  free  indulgence.  Hence  the  utility  of  reprinting 
the  best  of  them  in  order  that  by  the  lessening  of  their  cost 
Ithey  may  be  put  within  the  reach  of  many. 
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Books  of  this  sort  generally  went  to  press  when  three  or 
four  hundred  aubscribera  had  been  secured,  and  it  ia  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  the  names  of  the  subacribera  printed  at 
the  back  of  the  last  volume.  Thus  Goldamith'a  "  Earth  and 
Animated  Nature  "  was  reprinted  and  sold  by  subscription  in 
twenty-four  weekly  parts  at  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  each,  and 
Maynard'a  translation  of  "  Flavins  Joaephua  "  in  sixty  num- 
bers at  one  shilling  fourpence  ha'penny  each. 

So  far  aa  our  country  could  be  said  to  have  a  literary  cen- 
tre at  that  time,  it  was  Philadelphia.  The  enterprise  of  her 
publishers  and  the  long  period  over  which  their  enterprise  ex- 
tended, the  character  of  the  books  they  printed  and  her  citi- 
zens read,  justly  entitle  her  to  that  distinction.  It  was  at 
Philadelphia  that  the  first  newspaper  in  the  middle  colonies,* 
the  firet  secular  magazine  in  North  America, f  the  first  re- 
ligious magazine,}  the  first  religions  weekly,"  and  the  first  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  ||  were  establishe*!.  The  first 
American  edition  of  the  Bible  in  any  European  language,* 
and  the  first  American  edition  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testa- 
ment in  English,^  and  the  first  American  editions  of  a  long 
list  of  standard  works  by  British  writers,  came  from  Phila- 

■  American  Weekly  Merenry,  H19. 

f  Tbe  Araericin  HoDthly  HRguine,  1741. 

}  Ein  Odellichra  Uagndn,  1T64. 

•  The  Rcligiom  Remembrancor,  1818. 

I  PennaylTtuiiB  Packet,  begun  m  1771,  became  Iho  first  doily  newspaper  in  the 
Ottltod  flutes  on  September  2],  17S4. 

A  Biblia,  Due  isC:  Die  Heilige  Schrift  A[te«  Dod  Nenes  TeBtamenls.  nncb  der 
deatKiheii  Ucbersetzang  D.  Mardo  Lntberi,  etc.,  Germantown,  Gedruckt  by  Chris- 
topb  Sanr,  17«S. 

(  Tbe  war  for  Independence  cut  off  the  supply  of  Bibtee  from  England,  and 
prodnoed  BDch  a  scarcity  that  Dr.  AlILaon.  of  tbe  TivA  Preebyterian  Church.  Phlla- 
ddptiik,  »Hh  many  other  citizens,  petitioned  ContrreBB  for  aid.  On  September  11, 
1777,  that  body  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  connult  the  printers  in  the  city, 
and  if  possible  arrange  for  the  publication  of  30,000  copies  at  the  expense  of 
CongrcKs.  But  tbe  scarcity  of  paper  and  the  impotmibility  of  procuring  proper 
9pe  led  ihe  committee  to  advice  Congress  to  order  tbe  Committee  on  Commerce 
ta  Import  20,000  English  Bibles  from  Holland,  Scotland,  or  Bnyvhei«.  The  im- 
portation, though  ordered,  was  never  made,  and  tbe  eipediency  of  printing  the 
Bible  it)  the  tJnited  Slates  was  o^in  referred  to  a  committee,  under  whose  encotir- 
■gement  Mr.  Robert  Aitken,  a  Philndelpbta  printer,  went  on  with  the  work  of 
printing.    Tbe  tasic  was  a  hard  one  for  those  days,  but  after  four  years  of  labor 
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delphia  preseea.  On  that  list,  before  1790,  are  "Epictetufl," 
his  Morals,"  "  Pamela,"  "  Raaselas,"  "  Robinson  Crusoe," 
"  The  Sentimental  Journey,"  "  The  Deserted  Village,"  "  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Blackstone'a  "  Com- 
mentaries," Eobertson'a  "  Scotland,"  Leland's  "  Ireland," 
Chesterfield's  "  Letters,"  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monta^'a 
"  Letters  and  Pastimes,"  Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations," 
and  an  abridgment  of  "  The  Lives  of  the  British  Poets." 

Between  1790  and  1800  Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Na- 


«u  completed,  md  e*r1)'  b  1T81  CongreM  wu  uked  to  "approre  lb«  plooi 
Imadiblt!  unclerukuig,"  irhich  It  did  in  tbe  mumer  tbllowing: 

The  Committee,  coneUliDg  of  Hr.  Duanc,  Hr.  UcGean,  and  Ur.  Witherspoon, 
to  vhODi  KM  refenvd  >  Hemori&l  of  Robert  Aitken,  Frinter,  dated  Slat  Januaiy, 
nsi,  rMpccting  on  edition  of  the  Hoi;  Scrlptarcs,  report :  That  Ur.  Aitken  hu, 
al  a  great  etpense,  ao<r  Snished  an  Araericao  edition  of  the  tlolj  3criptare»  in 
Englisb ;  that  the  Commiltec  have  from  time  to  time  stieadcd  to  bia  progreas  in 
tbe  work;  that  the;  also  recommended  it  to  the  two  chapiaina  of  Congress  to 
examine  and  give  tbeir  opinion  of  llic  ciccutioli,  who  hare  acooidioglj  reported 
thereoD ;  tlie  ttcommcndation  and  report  being  h  follow! : 

PniLUDiLTHii,  lit  Septentbtr.  ITS. 
RiTiKtiCD  Gehtlkheh. — Our  knowledge  of  four  plet;  aod  public  apiril  leadi 
lu  witbonl  apology  to  recommend  to  jour  particular  attention  the  edition  of  tbe 
Holf  Scripturea  pubtisluDg  bj  Ur.  Altkcn.  Be  undertook  this  cipensire  work  at 
a  time  when  from  tbe  circumstanccfl  of  tho  war,  an  Engliab  edmon  of  tlie  Bible 
eouid  not  be  imported,  nor  an;  opinion  formed  how  long  the  obstruction  toigbt 
continue.  On  this  account  particularlj  he  downrcs  appUuse  and  enconragemeoL 
We  Iherefore  wish  jou,  Rerercnd  GentTenien,  to  examine  the  eieoullon  of  the 
work,  and  if  approved,  to  give  it  tho  aancUon  of  jour  Judgment,  and  the  wd^ 
of  your  recommendation.    Wa  arc,  with  tbtj  great  re«pect,  JH 

Tour  most  obedient,  humble  aenanta,  ^M 

(Signed)  JxTTtB  Dhuik,  ^M 

Chairman  in  beha//o/a  ConaniUrt  of  Cotiffren  on  Ur.  Aitkm'i  MrmmH^ 
RcTcrend  Doctor  Wain  and  Ber.  Kr.  Dcmiojt, 
Chaptaint  of  Ihe  UniM  Slatm  in  Conffnm  tuttnUad. 

OnrrLDnv. — Afn^eablj  to  jour  desire  we  haTo  paid  atteoiion  to  Mr.  Aitken'a 
impresaion  of  Ihe  Hoi;  Scriptarca  of  tlm  Old  and  New  Teatamcota.  Bari^ 
■elected  and  ciamhied  a  variety  of  passagea  throughout  the  work,  we  are  of  ojAil- 
Ion  that  it  ii  eiecoted  with  great  accuracy  aa  to  the  acnae,  and  with  aa  few  gram- 
matical and  tjpograpbioat  errora  w  oould  haro  beoa  eipectcd  in  an  undertaking 
of  auoh  magnitnde.  Being  oureclvea  wltncaaes  of  the  demand  for  thia  int-aluable 
work,  we  rejoice  in  the  present  prospect  of  a  supply  ;  hoping  thai  it  will  prove  at 
•dnslifeoai  u  It  [i  tumormbla  to  lb«  gentleman  who  hu  «ierl«d  bimaelf  tc 
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tions,"  Paley's  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  "  The  Letters  of  Junius," 
Eobertson's  "  Histories,"  Eussell's  "  Modern  Europe,"  Aristo- 
tle's "  Ethics  and  Politics,"  Johnson's  "  Dictionary,"  the  plays 
o£  Siiakeapeare,  the  "  British  Claseica,"  in  thirty-eight  vol- 
umes, and  a  sheif  full  of  other  works  quite  as  solid  reading 
were  reprinted  by  Philadelphia  publishers. 

Reading  of  a  lighter  sort  was  confined  to  a  class  of  novels  I 
which  was  fast  driving  the  old  favorites  to  the  wall.  "  Tom 
Jones  "  and  "  Uncle  Toby,"  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison  "  and 
"  Camilla  "  were,  indeed,  widely  read,  but  a  new  school  of 
fiction  of  a  distinctly  different  type  was  already  in  high  favor. 
The  very  names  of  these  novels  is  indicative  of  the  change. 
"  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  "  Trials  of  the  Human  Heart," 
"  Solitary  Castlu,"  "  Castle  of  Inchvalley,"  "  Mysteries  of 
the  Castle,"  "  Spirit  of  the  Castle,"  "  Castle  Zitwar,"  "  Eel- 
grave  Castle,  or  the  Horrid  Spectre,"  "  Aurora,  or  the  Mys- 
terious Beauty  " — these  and  a  score  of  others,  in  two,  three, 
and  even  four  volumes,  made  the  popular  prose  fiction  of  the  , 
day.  Castles,  dungeons,  mystery,  ghosts,  women  led  astray, 
eeducera,  uncanny  incidents,  were  the  essential  ingredients  of  ! 
them  all. 

To  this  school  our  country  contrituted  one  writer  of  note 
— Charles  Brockden  Brown,  who  has  a  double  claim  to  re- 

idah  it,  Bt  the  erideat  risque  of  private  fortune.  We  are,  gentlemen,  your  rerj 
ntpeettaX  ftod  humble  eerranta, 

(Signed)  William  White, 

Qeohok  DrnniLD. 

Phiuidelphu,  September  10t\,  ITSS. 
Honorable  Jahkb  Dcahe,  Esq.,  Churtnao,  and  tbe  otber  Honorable  Oenllemea  of 
the  Committee  of  Congress  on  Hr.  Altken's  Uemarial 

Wliereupon,  RsaoLTn), 

That  tfae  United  States  in  Coni^M  asaembled,  high);  approve  the  ploua  and 
btudable  undertaking  of  Mr.  Aitken,  as  subservient  to  the  interest  of  religion,  u 
irell  al  an  instance  of  tbe  progrcsi  of  arts  in  this  country;  and  being  xstisSed 
from  the  above  report,  of  his  care  and  accBrao;  >□  the  oiccuUon  of  the  noric, 
Ibej  reoomniend  this  edition  of  the  BEble,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
and  berebj  authorize  bim  to  publish  this  recommendation  in  the  manner  lie  ahati 
think  proper.  Coi.  Thohfsok,  Secretary. 

Soarcel;  had  Sir.  Aitken  issued  his  Bible  when  peseo  wss  declBred,  wlien  the 
portji  were  opened,  when  commtree  nas  resumed,  and  Bibles  vcrc  imported  (fom 
Oreat  Britain  so  ehcnpl]'  that  the  American  cop;  iras  driven  from  the  market,  and 
a  loai "  of  more  tbaa  thrao  thousand  pounds  In  specie  "  entailed  on  the  printer. 
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Imembrance,  for  he  was  the  first  man  in  the  New  World  who 
J  made  letters  a  profession,  as  he  was  the  first  whose  writings 
entitle  him  to  be  called  a  novelist.  Brown  was  born  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1771,  and  while  still  a  very  yonng  man  began  the 
study  of  law.  But  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  was  toward 
literature,  and,  after  encountering  the  usual  vicissitudes  of 
youthful  authors,  he  began,  when  twenty-six  years  of  age,  to 
write  romances  which  were  hailed  as  works  of  genius  by  his 
countrymen  and  won  him  fame  abroad.*  That  they  should 
have  been  so  regarded  is  but  another  sign  of  the  unwholesome 
literary  taste  of  the  time,  for  no  such  men  and  women,  no  such 
scenery,  no  such  supernatural  machinery,  no  such  horrible 
adventures,  are  permissible  even  in  romantic  fiction.  Yet  the 
story  is  always  well  told,  and  many  of  the  scenes,  as  those  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  plague  of  1793,  are  described  with 
great  skill.  But  the  truly  American  novel  of  that  day  waa 
"  Modem  Chivalry,"  a  prose  satire  on  democracy,  by  a  man 
who  was  himself  an  extreme  democrat. 

Humble  as  the  efforts  of  our  countrymen  may  seem,  there 
waa  scarcely  a  branch  of  literature  in  which  some  of  them, 
judged  by  the  standards  of  the  time,  had  not  risen  to  note. 
The  poetry  of  Philip  Freneau,  the  "  McFingal  "  of  John 
Trumbull,  the  epics  and  pastorals  of  Timothy  Dwight,  and 
"  The  Vision  of  Columbus,"  by  Joel  Barlow,  were  hailed  as 
'  indisputable  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  democracy  was  not 
I  hostile  to  the  Muses.  Bamsey's  "  History  of  the  Revolution 
in  South  Carolina,"  Gordon's  "  Bise,  Progress,  and  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,"  Thomas's 
"  History  of  Printing,"  Breckenridge'a  "  Incidents  of  the 
Western  Tnsnrroction,"  have  lived  dowr.  to  our  day,  and  are 
Btill  authorities;  while  Murray's  "English  Grammnr"  and 
Noah  Webster's  "  Spoiler,"  both  published  before  1800,  have 
had  a  national  reputation  for  three  generations. 

All  this  was  encouraging.  There  vere  those,  indeed,  who 
utterly  despaired  of  the  existence  of  literature  in  a  democracy, 
and  missed  no  chance  to  abuse  their  countrymen  for  a  neglect 

*  The  noTcIs  on  which  rests  the  fame  of  Brown  are  Alenlii :  A  Dutopne  an 
th«  Righu  of  Womeo ;  Wleland ;  Onnoii<l  -,  Arthur  MerTTn ;  Edgar  HddiIt  ;  Clan 
Howud,  and  Jaoe  Talbot. 
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too  well  deserved.     "  To  study  with  a  view  to  becoming  an 
author  by  profession  in  America,"  exclaimed  one,  "  is  a  pros- 
pect of  no  less  flattering  promise  than  to  publish  among  the 
Eskimos  an  essay  on  delicacy  of  taste,  or  to  found  an  acad- 
emy of  sciences  in  Lapland."     "  We  know,"  said  another,  | 
"that  in  this  land,  where  the  spirit  of  democracy  is  every-! 
where  diffused,  we  are  exposed,  as  it  were,  to  a  poisonous  at- 
mosphere which  blasts  everything  beautiful  in  Nature  and 
corrodes  everything  elegant  in  art;  we  know  that  ^the  rose\ 
leaves  fall  ungathered.' "     A  third  describes  his  country  as 
"  these  cold  shades,"  "  these  shifting  skies — 

Where  Fancy  sickens  and  where  Genius  dies, 
Where  few  and  feeble  are  the  Muses*  strains, 
And  no  fine  frenzy  riots  in  the  veins.** 

But  there  were  others  with  more  hopeful  views.  The 
prospect  before  us,  said  one  of  this  class,  is  brightening. 
America,  despite  the  aspersions  of  English  reviewers,  has 
reached  an  eminence  in  literature  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
respectable.  like  Hercules  in  his  cradle,  she  has  manifested 
a  gigantic  grasp,  and  discovered  that  she  will  be  great.  The 
wisdom,  penetration,  and  eloquence  of  her  statesmen  are  un- 
doubted. Her  judges  and  lawyers  are  distinguished  for  powers 
of  reason  and  plausibility  of  address.  Her  writers  of  history 
are  not  many,  yet  they  raise  our  expectations  and  claim  our 
praise.  Her  poetry,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  not  yet  assumed 
its  most  elevated  form.  Yet  it  is  not  true  that  beneath  her 
skies  "  Fancy  sickens  and  Genius  dies."  The  exhibitions  of 
American  talent  already  made  justify  the  warmest  expecta- 
tion. Miltons,  Newtons,  and  Robertsons  will  surely  arise  in 
the  New  World,  and  in  time  to  come  "  the  sun  of  genius  "  will 
pour  "  his  meridian  beams  "  on  our  land.  The  editor  of  a 
projected  magazine,  in  commenting  on  the  state  of  literature, 
declared  that  it  soothed  the  observant  mind  to  contemplate 
the  gradual  and  general  cultivation  of  letters  which  had 
marked  the  progress  of  the  United  States  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  Our  men  of  learning,  said  he,  were  then 
rare;  our  booksellers  were  few  and  poor;  our  students  were 
content  with  the  scanty  sale  of  literature  which  chance  and 
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charity  tlirew  in  tlieir  way.  Books  imported  from  Europe 
were  found  only  in  the  houses  of  the  rieh,  and  but  one  or  two 
native  periodicaJa  spread  the  gleams  of  literature  among  the 
middle  classes.  Now  it  ia  rare  to  find  a  village  without  a  cir- 
culating library. 

The  charge,  said  another,  of  neglect  of  native  genius 
is  not  well  founded.  He  who  knows  the  wide  circuktion 
of  the  Port  Folio  and  of  the  Analectic  Magazine  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  the  Polyanthus  of  Boston,  cannot  maintain 
guch  a  proposition  for  a  moment.  On  the  contrary,  there  ia 
not  on  earth  n  people  more  indulgent  to  their  home  produc- 
tions or  more  prompt  to  foster  the  offsprings  of  native  genius 
than  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  ready  sale  of  cer- 
tain works  of  merit — such  works,  for  example,  as  "  Salma- 
gundi," "  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan,"  and  "  Knick- 
erhocker'a  History  of  New  York  " — is  proof  positive  that  an 
English  origin  is  not  necessary  to  the  success  in  this  country 
of  works  of  sterling  merit.  If  it  be  a  good  book,  no  American 
will  think  the  worse  of  it  for  being  American.  If  bad,  none 
will  like  it  the  better  for  being  English.  But  ao  long  as  Great 
Britain  ia  richer  than  the  United  States,  so  long  will  London 
be  the  mart  of  hterature.  So  long  aa  her  population  shall 
afford  a  greater  number  of  persons  who  can  live  by  their  pens, 
80  long  will  her  men  of  letters  outrank  our  own.* 

Now  and  then  some  writer,  encouraged  by  what  had  been 
done,  would  protest  against  the  subserviency  of  the  literary 
class  in  America  to  that  in  England;  would  "resent  the 
Britiah  scoff  that  when  separated  from  England  the  colonies 
would  become  mere  illiterate  orang-outangs ";  would  de- 
nounce "the  unjust  manner"  in  which  our  native  authors 
were  "  treated  by  reviewers  of  England  ";  and  would  lament 
that  in  the  eyes  even  of  American  critics  "if  an  individual 
.has  the  temerity  to  jingle  n  couplet  and  to  avow  himself  de- 
scended from  America,  the  offence  ia  absolutely  unpardon- 
■able."  No  one  not  familiar  with  the  periodical  Hterature  of 
the  first  fifty  years  of  our  political  independence  can  form  any 
conception  of  the  universality  and  peraiatence  of  the  cha^ 


■  The  Port  Folio,  181B,  p.  19). 
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ttat  our  forefathers  were  intellectually  the  slaves  of  Britain. 
The  longing  for  English  praise,  the  submission  to  English  lit- 
erary judgment,  the  fear  of  English  censure,  and  the  base 
humility  with  which  it  was  received,  was  dwelt  on  incessantly 
in  magazines,  in  newspapers,  in  addresses,  in  recollections  of 
distinguished  men,  and  in  the  prefaces  to  books. 

When  we  examine  an  American  literary  production,  said 
the  reviewer  of  a  wretched  book  written  in  imitation  of  Eng- 
lish models,  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  determine  whether  the' 
author  has  or  has  not  adopted  an  English  fashionable  model. 
If  he  has,  we  then  hasten  to  find  out  if  he  derived  hia  charac- 
ters, views,  and  opinions  from  the  same  source,  and  we  con-| 
fees  that  if  we  find  he  has,  our  estimate  of  him  is  lowered.  We 
consider  it  a  breech  of  duty  to  the  republic  of  letters  in  Ameri- 
ca to  assist,  by  servile  conformity,  the  fashion  now  prevalent 
for  everything  foreign  in  literature.  The  inevitable  conse- 
qaence  of  such  a  taste  is  a  state  of  colonization  of  intellect,  of 
Bubserviency  to  the  critical  opiniou  of  the  once  mother  country. 

Another,  reviewing  Paulding's  "  Backwoodsman,"  had 
much  to  say  in  praise  of  a  man  hardy  enough  to  select  for  hia 
poem  an  American  character  with  American  life  and  scenery. 
We  have,  said  the  reviewer,  no  ferocious  giants,  no  frowning 
battlements,  no  lordly  knights,  no  damsels  in  distress.  With' 
us  all  is  plain,  simple,  unsophisticated  Nature.  The  most  ter- 
rible necromancer  among  us  is  the  sheriff;  but  even  his  gates 
readily  open  on  the  exhibition  of  a  bit  of  paper.  In  such 
utter  absence  of  anything  like  a  hero,  or  even  a  suitable  scene 
for  a  poetic  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  to  roll  upon,  it  requires  un- 
common nerves  and  powerful  motives  to  publish  an  epic  lay 
which  deals  with  American  scenery  and  life  on  the  frontier. 

Much  the  same  condition  prevailed,  another  critic  re- 
marked, in  the  literary  as  in  the  industrial  world.  In  the 
mannfaeture  of  coarse  fabrics  we  distanced  Great  Britain.  > 
In  the  manufacture  of  fine  goods  we  could  not  approach  her. 
So  in  literature.  The  great  literary  staple  of  our  country  waa 
the  newspaper,  on  which  the  very  best  talent  was  spent  and 
wasted.  Next  must  be  placed  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  peri- 
odicals, which,  with  a  few  books  of  travel  and  some  popular 
hietoriea,  generally  succeeded  and  were  widely  read.    But  in 
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the  higher  and  finer  branches  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  e 
cially  in  that  of  poetry,  v/e  were  strikingly  inferior  to  our 
transatlantic  rivals.  The  heauty  and  sublimity  of  our  scenery 
was  unrivalled;  our  lakes  and  rivers  could  nowhere  be  but- 
passed;  our  heavens  were  more  than  Grecian;  yet  they 
seemed  to  offer  no  themes  to  the  poets.  We  lacked  the  "  don- 
jons," "  samoons,"  "  siroccos,"  "  lairs,"  "gazelles,"  "knightB," 
"  pages,"  and  "  friars,"  white,  black,  and  gray,  so  necessary  in 
all  fashionable  poetry.* 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  early  editors 
of  the  North  American  Review  remarked,  are  not  yet  eman- 
cipated, nor  can  they  expect  to  be  for  some  time  to  come,  from 
a  degree  of  dependence  on  foreign  opinion  in  everything  re- 
garding literature.  Yet  native  criticism  was  steadily  gaining 
ground,  as  it  sliowed  greater  talent,  and  the  time  was  perhaps 
I  not  remote  when  foreign  literary  decisions  would  be  sought 
Ifor  chiefly  from  curiosity.  Then  our  own  tribunals  would  be 
looked  up  to  as  the  supreme  authority. f 

-.  If  half  the  trash,  exclaims  another  writer,  which,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  title  of  English  novels,  circulates  through  the 
Union,  paying  its  way  as  it  goes,  were  of  American  origin,  it 
would  meet  the  contempt  it  deserves,^  If  we  could  be  brought 
to  put  the  stamp  of  our  own  approbation  on  our  own  literary 
coin,  without  awaiting  the  image  and  superscription  of  foreign 
potentates  of  taste,  there  would  be  more  of  it  on  the  market, 
and  we  should  grow  richer  by  the  liberality  of  our  policy.* 

Yet  another  critic  attributed  the  "  neglect  manifested  in 
this  country  of  its  own  literary  productions,  and  the  blind, 
often  unjust  preference  given  to  those  coming  from  England," 
to  a  long  habit  of  looking  up  to  England  as  the  fountain-head 
of  fashion  in  dreffl,  furniture,  and  manners.  For  it  was  with 
literature  as  with  clothes.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  cloth  be 
of  fine  texture  and  prime  quality,  and  the  garment  well  fitted 
to  the  wearer.  It  must  have  the  fashionable  imported  cut 
and  air,  or  the  tailor  who  made  it  would  be  looked  on  as  a 
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botch.  Had  Scott's  ballada  Leeu  written  in  Philadelphia, 
would  thoy  have  had  currency  in  London?  And  wanting  it 
there,  who  would  have  looked  at  them  in  America?  It  so 
happened  that  a  change,  just  as  essential  in  the  fashions  of 
hterature  as  in  the  fashions  of  clothes  or  furniture,  was  wanted 
in  England.  The  full,  resounding  line  of  Dryden  and  the 
harmonious  diction  of  Pope  could  no  longer  bold  their  ground. 
The  public  ear  demanded  something  new;  a  species  of  vamped- 
up  doggerel  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  it,  and  Scott  reigned 
the  favorite  of  the  day  on  each  side  of  the  ocean. 

In  Great  Britain  the  low  state  of  literature  in  America, 
the  total  absence  of  poetry,  and,  indeed,  the  general  depravity 
of  our  people  and  government,  was  accounted  for  on  other 
grounds.  Whenever  a  critic  condescended  to  notice  our  coun- 
try and  our  writers— and  there  were  many  who  did — he  was 
gure  to  find  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  Americans  could 
not  produce  a  poet  for  five  centuries  to  come.  There  is,  said 
one,  and  he  was  a  sample  of  his  class,  in  the  national  stock 
of  recollections  and  associations  a  paucity  of  the  elements  of 
poetry.  There  is  in  the  calculating,  sceptical,  self-accommo- 
dating habits  of  the  people  something  contractive  of  the  spirit 
of  poetry.  Americans  have  no  childhood  of  society  to  go  back 
to  for  legends  of  the  dimly  distant  past;  no  relics  of  feudal 
tyranny  and  papal  superstition  scattered  over  their  landscape, 
pleasing  the  eye  and  recalling  the  past;  no  masterpieces  of  art 
to  kindle  the  imagination.  Women  and  home  are  not  the  same 
words,  do  not  awaken  the  same  sentiments  and  associationa  in 
America  as  in  England.  What  the  Englishman  means  by  hia 
country  can  never  be  known  by  a  people  one  half  of  whom  are 
slaves.  When  to  these  causes  is  added  the  habit  of  relying 
on  imported  literature — a  habit  springing,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  a  conscious  inferiority  and  native  poverty  of  mind,  and, 
on  the  other,  from  a  calculating  indolence  which  seeks  to  sup- 
ply its  wants  with  the  least  exertion — it  ceases  to  be  surprising 
that  America  cannot  boast  of  one  real  poet.* 

But  the  charge  of  intellectual  subserviency  to  Great 
Britain  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.     That  our  country- 
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men  in  1825  should  prefer  "  Marmion,"  "  The  Lay  of  tlie 
Last  Minstrel,"  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "  Lalla  Kookh," 
"  The  Corsair,"  "  Marino  Faliero,"  "  The  Lyrical  Ballads," 
"  The  Excursion,"  "  Waverley,"  and  "  Guy  Mannering,"  to 
the  novels  of  Brown,  the  poetry  of  Trumbull  and  Dwight,  and 
the  odes  and  laments  that  abound  in  the  reviews,  museums, 
and  repositories  of  the  time,  was  right.  We  do  so  to-day. 
Their  preference  was  not  subserviency,  but  sound  literary 
judgment.  Never  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  had  Great 
Britain  produced  at  one  time  such  a  goodly  company  of  men 
of  letters.  Jane  Austen  and  Maria  Edgewortb,  Mrs,  HemaQs, 
Bums,  Byron,  Hallam,  Coleridge,  Keats,  Moore,  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  were  authors  with  whom  our  countrymen  could  not  com- 
pete. Their  novels  and  poems  went  everywhere,  sold  every- 
where, were  read  everywhere,  not  because  the  Americans  were 
without  literary  judgment,  but  because  they  possessed  it  in  the 
highest  degree.  That  a  nation  which  produced  such  writew 
should  be  deferred  to  in  literary  matters  was  to  be  expected. 
This  gathering  of  men  and  women  was  phenomenal,  and  the 
influence  of  English  literary  opinion  was  phenomenal.  Our 
countrymen  deferred  to  it  just  as  we  defer  to  the  advice  of  the 
ablest  physicians,  the  skill  of  the  greatest  surgeons,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  most  successful  commanders. 

V  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  more  than  human  that  our 
own  writers  should  feel  this  influence  keenly,  and  that  Ameri- 
can literary  journals  should  resent  it  bitterly.  They  correctly 
stated  a  condition,  but  attributed  it  to  a  wrong  cause.  Yet 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  were  without 
American  men  of  letters.  Indeed,  it  was  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  some  of  the  most  typical 
of  American  books  were  produced  by  some  of  the  most  original 
American  writers. 

First  in  point  of  time  was  Irving.  He  was  bom  in  New 
York  city,  April  third,  1"S3,  just  a  few  days  before  peace 
with  Great  Britain  was  proclaimed  throughout  the  land,  and 
in  token  of  gratitude  to  the  great  man  who  led  our  armies 
through  the  stniggle  so  happily  ended  received  the  name  of 
Washington.  The  youngest  of  a  family  of  eleven  children, 
he  inherited  from  his  mother  the  traits  both  of  mind  and 
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[  character  that  so  distinguished  him  in  after  life,  and  grew  up 
vacioiis,  mischief- loving  lad,  delighting  in  books,  music, 
and  the  theatre,  fond  of  companionship,  and  averse  to  me- 

I  thodieal  study  and  protracted  mental  work.  At  sixteen  he 
became  a  student  in  a  law  office;  but  the  literary  spirit  waa 
strong  within  him,  and  in  1802  Irving  began  to  write  for  the 
Morning  Chronicle  over  the  name  of  Jonathan  Oldstyle. 
The  letters  are  of  no  value  save  as  an  additional  illustration 

I  of  the  enormous  influence  of  Addison  and  Steele  on  the  young 
writers  of  the  day,  for  the  letters  were  closely  modelled  on 
the  Spectator  and  the  Tattler. 

In  1804  Irving  was  sent  abroad  to  improve  his  health, 

I  but  returned  to  New  York  in  1806,  whore  his  literary  tastes 
and  good  fellowship  made  him  one  of  a  band  of  lively  young 
men  who  as  "  The  Nine  Worthies  "  or  "  The  Lads  of  Kil- 
kenny "  frequented  the  city  taverns,  and  held  what  they  con- 
sidered wild  revelries  on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic  in  an  old 
house  they  called  Cockloft  Hall.  In  company  with  two  of 
these  companions,  In-ing,  in  1806,  began  the  publication  of 
SaimBgupdi,  a  semi-monthly  periodical  in  the  manner  of  the 
Spectator,  and  especially  designed  to  "  instruct  the  young, 
reform  the  old,  correct  the  town,  and  castigate  the  age."  But 
the  partners  soon  wearied  of  supplying  the  town  with  a  fort- 
nightly allowance  of  wit  and  humor,  and  aft«r  twenty  num- 
bers the  publication  ceased,  though  the  success  had  been  sur- 
prising. 

This  venture  determined  Irving'a  career.  He  now  prac- 
tically abandoned  law,  devoted  himself  more  and  more  to  lit- 
erature, and  was  soon  at  work  on  "  The  History  of  New  York." 
Br,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell  had  published  what  he  called  a  "  Pic- 
ture of  New  York,"  which  seemed  so  fair  a  mark  for  ridicule 
that  Irving  and  his  brother  Peter  determined  to  satirize  it, 
and  had  their  book  well  \inder  way  when  Peter  Irving  was 
called  by  business  to  Europe,  and  the  completion  of  the  task 
fell  on  Washington.  As  Philadelphia  was  then  the  centre  of 
the  book  trade  and  of  letters,  the  manuscript  was  sent  to  a 
Philadelphia  publisher,  and  when  all  was  ready  announce- 
ments of  a  novel  sort  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  First  came 
the  statement  that  a  "  small,  elderly  gentleman,  dressed  in 
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an  oH  blacic  coat  and  cocked  hat,  by  the  name  of  Knicker- 
bocker," had  disappeared  from  his  lodgings  in  New  York  city. 
Next  from  week  to  week  came  other  notices,  setting  forth 
that  an  elderly  gentleman  answering  the  description  had  l>ecn 
seen  in  a  north-bound  Albany  stage;  that  he  owed  his  land- 
lord for  room  rent  and  board;  that  he  had  left  behind  a  curi- 
ous sort  of  written  book,  and  that  unless  he  returned  and  paid 
his  score  the  manuscript  would  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  debt, 
The  identity  of  the  fictitious  author  having  thus  been  estab- 
Hsbed,  "  A  History  of  New  York,  by  Diedrick  Knicker- 
bocker," was  given  to  the  world  in  1809.  Of  all  the  books 
np  to  that  time  written  by  Americans,  this  was  the  most  origi- 
nal. The  reality  which  Franklin  gave  to  the  "  clean  old  man," 
Poor  Richard,  was  surpa^ed  by  the  semblance  of  actual  ex- 
istence with  which  Irving  invested  the  Uttle  old  gentleman 
in  black  coat  and  knee  breeches.  He  became  the  type  of  a 
great  class.  What  the  Puritan  is  to  New  England,  what  the 
Cavalier  b  to  Virginia,  and  the  Quaker  to  Pennaylvanis, 
Father  Knickerbocker  has  ever  since  been  to  New  York. 
Many  a  reader  with  Dutch  blood  in  bJS  veins  failed  to  see 
the  humor  of  the  book.  One,  indeed,  a  scholar  of  no  mean 
repute,  described  it  as  a  "  coarse  caricature."  But  the  verdict 
of  our  countrymen  has  pronounced  it  a  masterpiece  of  humor. 
That  literature,  not  law,  was  Ir\'ing'a  calling  was  now 
more  apparent  than  ever.  But  a  strange  mental  laziucra  ovei^ 
came  him,  and  during  ten  years  he  did  nothing  worthy  of  his 
powers.  For  a  short  time  he  edited  the  Analectie  Magazine,* 
and  contributed  tx)  its  pages  two  essays, f  which  now  appear  in 
"The  Sketch  Book,"  some  reviews  of  popular  writcrs4  and 
short  biographies  of  naval  heroes."  But  it  was  not  till  stem 
necessity  drove  him  to  it  that  he  went  seriously  to  work,  and 
pnt  forth  book  after  book  with  what  for  him  was  great  rapid- 


•  This  mspaiine  was  published  in  Fhil«delphU,  «iid  from  IBnv->]3  wu  knoim 
H  Selcrt  Rtripws  Ani  Spirit  of  the  roreiini  llnpirinpa.  In  JiiBiisrj,  IBIS,  tha 
Batoe  WIS  changed  lo  the  Analectie  Uxgnzitie.  From  181S-'U  Irting  wms  lb* 
editor. 
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ity.  He  published  "The  Sketch  Book"  in  1819,  "Brace- 
bridge  EaU  "  in  1821,  "  The  Talea  of  a  Traveller  "  lu  1824, 
and  began  seriously  to  contemplate  a  life  of  AVashington. 
From  this  for  the  time  being  he  was  diverted  hj  a  visit  to 
Spain.  Irving's  purpose  was  merely  to  translate  a  mass  of 
historical  documents  estracteJ  from  the  papers  of  Laa  Casaa 
and  the  journals  of  Columbus,  edited  by  M.  Navarrete,  and 
in  course  of  publication  at  Madrid.*  But,  while  he  pored 
over  this  mass  of  history  in  the  rough,  his  lively  imagination 
reproduced  the  age  of  discovery  and  exploration  with  all  ita 
characters  in  their  habit,  aa  they  lived,  made  him  almost  the 
contemporary  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  enabled  him 
to  write  the  best  "  Life  of  Columbus "  now  extant  in  any 
tongue. 

"  The  Life  of  Columbus "  appeared  in  1828,  by  which 
time  our  literature  had  been  enriched  by  many  noble  contri- 
butions. Marshall  had  written  his  "  Life  of  Washington," 
Temple  Franklin  had  published  the  writings  of  his  illustri- 
ous grandfather,  Sparks  was  doing  pioneer  work  in  the  do- 
main of  history,  while  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  eagerly  reading  "  The  Spy,"  "  The  Pilot," 
"  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans."  and  "  The  Pioneers."  Mar- 
shall's "  Life  of  Wasliington  "  does  little  credit  to  the  great 
chief  jnstice.  He  began  it  against  his  will,  completed  it  with 
unseemly  haste,  and  produced  a  biography  which  is  one  long 
eulogy  of  a  man  who  needed  none,  and  is  too  Federalistic 
in  tone  to  he  fair.  The  period  covered  by  the  last  fifty  years 
of  Washington's  life  is  full  of  events  of  the  deepest  historical 
interest.  It  was  during  these  years  that  the  English  settlers, 
long  moving  steadily  westward  up  the  Atlantic  slope,  crossed 
the  mountains,  entered  the  valley  of  of  the  Mississippi,  came 
face  to  face  with  the  French  at  the  sources  of  the  Ohio,  and 
brought  on  that  final  struggle  for  possession  which  ended  in 
the  triumph  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  expulsion  of  France 
from  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  in  the  enormous 
expansion  of  the  dominion  of  the  British  Crown.     These  new 
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acquisitions  made  necessary  a  new  colonial  policy,  which  pro- 
voked the  rebellion  of  thirteen  colonies,  which  had  long  ceased 
to  be  English  and  had  long  since  become  American,  and  led 
atep  by  step  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  States.  At 
every  part  of  this  procession  of  events  Washington  was  always 
a  conspicuous,  and  often  the  moat  conspicuous,  figure.  Rarely 
does  the  world's  history  present  so  striking  a  character,  deal- 
ing with  such  dramatic  incident,  surrounded  by  such  a  varied 
company,  tried  by  so  many  vicissitudes,  and  dying  at  laat  with 
every  undertaking  accomplished,  and  leaving  behind  no  act  of 
which  posterity  need  be  ashamed.  The  opportunity  was  a 
great  one;  but  Marshall  threw  it  away,  and,  unprepare<l,  un- 
fitted for  the  task,  rushed  through  a  pile  of  dreary  papers 
and  wrote  with  such  rapidity  that  in  two  years'  time  four 
octavo  volumes  were  ready  for  the  press.  The  subject,  the 
writer,  the  popular  interest  in  them,  all  gave  expectations  of 
a  great  success.  Thirty  thousand  volumes,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  subscribed  for.  But  the  high  price,  and  the  report 
spread  abroad  by  the  Kopublicans  that  the  work  was  a  Federal- 
ist history  of  the  United  States,  and  intended  chiefly  to  affect 
the  presidential  election  *  of  1804,  kept  down  the  Hubacrip- 
tions  to  eight  thousand. 

While  Jefferson  and  the  Republicans  were  accusing  the 
biographer  of  Washington  of  being  a  tool  of  the  Federalists, 
the  newspapers  were  asserting  that  the  editor  of  Franklin's 
writings  was  a  tool  of  Great  Britain.  After  the  death  of  the 
doctor  in  1790.  his  papers  and  manuscripts  passed  by  will  to 
his  grandson,  William  Temple  Franklin,  who  promptly  an- 
nounced that  they  should  be  published,  and  issued  a  call  for 


•  No  one  held  thi 
bogpng  W™  'o  """ 
Mtrshitll  i«  wriliug  a 
to  oome  oul  jiiBl  in  li 
therefore,  principsll)' 
be  out  in  lioie  to  aid 
of  trnih  DKOeaarj  to 

Id  b  letter  to  Wi: 
thcj  iileue.  and  I  ba 
not  intended  to  be 
tfaii  charge." 


I  view  more  fnllr  than  Jcffenon.  In  •  letter  to  Joel  Barlow 
}  a  hiiitorj  of  the  United  States,  the  President  Mid  :  "  Jobs 
life  of  General  Wanhin^non  '<^t°  bts  pipcn.  It  i*  intended 
mo  to  Influence  the  next  presidential  election.  It  is  written, 
with  a  Ticw  tn  eleetionoering  purpoaea.  It  will  oi 
yon  with  information,  aa  well  bh  to  point  out  the 
be  rectified, " — Jefferson  to  Bsrlow.  Works,  »ol.  N,  p.  4(7. 
I  publisher  Uarshkll  wrote :  "  The  Demoerats  inaj  saj  what 
Tc  erpeoled  thej  would  Baj  a  great  di-al,  but  thin  is  at  leut 
a  p*rtj  worlc,  nor  will  »d;  candid  man  have  rauic  to  make 
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the  return  o£  euclk  as  had  been  scattered  by  the  vicissitudea 
of  war.  But  Temple  Franklin  went  abroad  a  few  months 
later,  and  for  Be ven-and -twenty  years  the  promise  was  un- 
fulfilled. 

Meanwhile  book-makers,  reviewers,  and  newspaper  critics, 
weary  at  the  delay,  abused  him  roundly.  In  those  days  if 
anything  went  wrong  in  our  country  and  the  reason  was  not 
easy  to  find,  it  was  customary  to  ascribe  the  evil  to  the  action 
of  Great  Britain.  Why  the  promised  edition  of  Franklin's 
writings  was  not  forthcoming,  though  a  decade  and  more  had 
passed  since  his  death,  was  unaccountable.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  due  to  the  malignity  of  Great  Britain,  to  whom  Temple 
Franklin  was  now  openly  accused  of  having  sold  himself.  The 
charge  was  first  made  by  the  National  Intelligencer,  a  Jeffer- 
Bonian  newspaper  published  in  Washington.  The  public,  said 
the  editor,  is  tired  with  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  works.  Something  is  wrong.  An  ugly  rumor  is 
afloat  that  the  papers  of  the  great  man  never  will  be  pub- 
lished. It's  time  for  bis  descendants  to  explain.  No  explana- 
tion was  made;  whereupon  the  National  Intelligencer  re- 
turned to  the  charge  in  1804.  Silence,  said  the  editor,  had 
pven  the  subject  increased  weight.  More  than  eight  years 
ago  assurances  were  given  repeatedly  that  an  edition  was  to 
appear  at  the  same  time  in  Europe  and  America.  Why  has 
it  not  appeared?  Some  say  because  Mr.  Temple  Franklin 
Bold  his  copyright  to  a  London  bookseller,  who  in  turn  sold 
it  for  a  much  greater  sum  to  the  British  Government,  in  order 
that  the  papers  might  be  suppressed.* 

This  plain  statement  seems  to  have  had  some  efEect  at 
home,  for  the  next  year  William  Duanc,  editor  of  the  Aurora, 
and  husband  of  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  ad- 
vertised for  subscriptions  to  a  three-volume  edition  of  Frank- 
lin's works.  But  even  this  dragged  on  for  thirteen  years, 
when,  instead  of  three,  six  volumes  had  been  Issued, f 

The  charge  of  suppressing  once  started  in  this  coimtry, 
cnssed  the  Atlantic,  and  in  1806  appeared  in  the  preface  to 
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K  three-volume  edition  of  Franklin's  writings,  edited  by  bia 
old  friend,  Benjamin  Vaughan,  at  London.*  When,  aajs 
Vaughan,  Temple  Franklin  thought  bia  manuscript  ready  for 
the  press,  he  offered  it  to  the  London  printers;  but  bis  terms 
were  too  high,  the  printers  demurred,  and  nothing  more  has 
been  heard  of  the  offer.  "  The  reason  is  plain.  The  proprie- 
tor, it  seems,  bas  found  a  bidder  of  a  different  description  in 
some  emissary  of  government,  whose  object  is  to  withhold  the 
manuscripts  from  the  world,  not  to  beneEt  it  by  their  publica- 
tion, and  they  either  passed  into  other  bands,  or  the  person 
to  whom  they  were  bequeathed  received  a  remuneration  for 
suppressing  them." 

The  Edinburgh  Review  sifted,  denied,  and  pronounced 
the  accusation  foolish.f  But  it  again  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
and  was  once  more  set  afloat  by  the  American  Citizen,  a  news- 
paper published  in  New  York.  "  William  Temple  Franklin," 
said  the  writer,  "  without  shame,  without  remorse,  mean  and 
mercenary,  has  sold  the  sacred  deport  committed  to  his  care 
by  Dr.  Franklin  to  tbe  British  Government.  Franklin's  works 
are  lost  to  the  world  forever."  X  Idle  aa  the  atory  waa,  it 
would  not  doivn,  but  was  next  taken  up  by  a  Paris  journal, 
called  the  Argus,  or  London  Review,"  in  which  it  is  quite 
likely  the  slander  for  the  first  time  reached  the  eyes  of  Temple 
Franklin.  He  promptly  branded  the  charge  aa  false;  tbe  edi- 
tor accepted  his  statement  as  final,  the  London  Chronicle  re- 
published it,  and  through  this  channel  the  denial  made  ita 
way  back  to  the  United  States,  where  respectable  journals 
reprinted  it  and  respectable  men  went  on  disbelieving  it  till 
Franklin  began  to  issue  his  volumes  in  1817.  Even  then  there 
were  some  who  remained  unconvinced,  and  as  late  as  1829  it 
was  reiterated  by  the  publication  of  Jefferson's  Anas. 

Such  delay  in  the  case  of  most  men  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  success  of  the  book.  But  nothing  could  dim  the  popular 
interest  in  Franklin  tbe  world  over.  Since  bis  death  in  1790 
there  had  been  published  twenty-eight  editions  of  such  of  his 

•  The  prefiwe  is  il«lcd  April  1.  1806. 
t  Edinburgh  ReriBw,  July,  )80«. 
i  American  CillTCn,  September,  ISOfl. 

•  Haich  28,  1801. 
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writings  as  eoiUd  be  collected,  tlilrty-tliree  editions  of  Ma 
life  in  Eugliali,  and  thirteen  in  French,  some  twenty  editions 
of  "  Father  Abraham's  Speech  "  and  "  The  Way  to  Wealth," 
beaid«?s  innumerable  reprints  of  his  famous  tracts  and  pam- 
phlets. The  writings  of  no  other  American  were  so  scat- 
tered over  Europe.  Save  Irving  and  Cooper,  no  other 
American  writer  had  yet  approached  him  in  fame  even  in 
England. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
Fenimore  Cooper,  was  horn  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  Septem- 
ber fifteenth,  1789.  He  was  the  eleventh  child  of  a  family 
of  twelve,  and  when  little  more  than  a  year  old  was  taken  by 
his  parents  to  the  shore  of  Otsego  Lake,  New  York,  where 
four  years  before  his  father  had  laid  out  the  village  of  Coop- 
erstown.  In  this  frontier  settlement,  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness,  the  boy  grew  up,  surrounded  by  the  moet  majestic 
scenery  and  in  contact  with  all  the  incidents  and  characters 
of  pioneer  life.  When  the  rudiments  of  education  had  been 
mastered  in  the  village  school-house.  Cooper  was  sent  to  reside 
in  the  family  of  an  Albany  minister,  and  at  thirteen  entered 
the  class  of  1806  at  Yale.  There  a  boyish  escapade  brought 
his  course  to  a  sudden  ending,  after  which  his  father  decided 
to  fit  him  for  the  navy. 

In  those  early  days,  when  the  academy  at  Annapolis  had 
no  existence,  the  lad  who  aspired  to  rank  in  the  navy  began 
his  nautical  experience  on  the  deck  of  a  merchant  trader,  and 
on  such  a  vessel  Cooper  as  a  common  seaman  sailed  from  New 
York,  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  for  "  Cowea  and  a  market,"  A 
year  of  experience  before  the  mast  furnished  him  with  many 
an  incident  for  his  sea  novels,  and  gained  for  him  a  commia- 
aoQ  as  midshipman  in  the  United  States  navy,  in  which  he 
served  for  three  years.* 

C<>oper  when  he  resigned  in  1811  was  twenty-one,  and 
had  as  yet  shown  neither  literary  tastes  nor  the  smallest  dia- 
poation  to  become  an  author.  Indeed,  be  was  thirty  before  a 
casnal  remark  of  his  wife  turned  bim  from  an  idler  into  one 

*  The  facta  regirdiog  Cooper's  earlj  life  &re  taken  from  tlie  Life  of  Cooper, 
by  Thotnw  B.  Louubury,  in  Americui  Hen  of  Letters.  The  book  Is  a  model 
biognpbj. 
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of  the  most  prolific  of  American  writers.  The  story  is  t 
that  as  he  aat  one  day  reading  to  bis  wife  from  an  English 
society  novel  he  kid  down  the  book  with  the  remark,  "  I  be- 
lieve I  could  write  a  better  novel  myaelf."  "  Do  so,"  was  the 
calm  reply;  and,  thus  challenged,  he  went  to  work,  and  in 
November,  1820,  "  Precaution:  a  Novel,  by  an  Englishman," 
appeared  in  New  York.  The  work  as  a  piece  of  printing, 
as  a  piece  of  fiction,  aa  a  story  was  had.  It  was  below  the 
average  of  the  wretched  school  to  which  it  belonged.  Yet, 
poor  as  it  was,  his  friends  considered  it  good  enough  to  urge 
him  to  go  on,  and  in  1821  he  brought  out  the  first  truly 
American  novel.  In  "  Precaution  "  Cooper  had  gone  to  Eng- 
land for  his  incidents  and  characters,  and  had  attempted  to 
draw  a  picture  of  a  life  of  which  he  knew  nothing  whatever. 
We  are  informed  that  he  was  now  advised  to  stay  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  deal  with  men  and  manners  well  known 
to  him,  that  he  had  the  good  sense  to  take  the  adviee,  and 
that  he  chose  as  the  foundation  of  "  The  Spy  "  the  adven- 
tures of  a  real  spy  employed  by  John  Jay  during  the  Revolu- 
tion.* 

Afl  Cooper  may  be  said  to  have  stumbled  on  the  profeasion 
of  author,  so  he  may  be  said  to  have  stumbled  into  fame. 
Neither  he  nor  the  pubUsher  had  the  smallest  conception  of 
the  merits  of  "  The  Spy,"  nor  of  the  reception  to  be  given 
it  by  the  public.  The  writing  of  the  book  was  half  perfunc- 
tory. The  manuscript  as  finished  passed  to  the  type-setter  un- 
revised  and  uncorrected,  and  the  first  volume  was  printed  and 
hound  some  months  before  Cooper  had  the  heart  to  begin  on 
the  second.  When  at  last  the  task  was  resumed  the  end 
seemed  so  far  away  that  the  publisher  protested  lest  the  work 
should  exceed  all  reasonable  limits;  whereupon  Cooper,  to 
satisfy  him,  actually  wrot*  the  last  chapter  and  had  it  set  up, 
paged,  and  printed  before  a  word  of  the  intervening  chapters 
were  written  or  the  incidents  so  much  aa  imagined.  Nothing 
short  of  merit  of  a  high  order  could  save  such  a  piece  of  com- 
position from  contempt.  But  that  merit  "  The  Spy "  con- 
tained, for  it  is  a  story  of  adventure  remarkably  well  told, 

*  Lmmibnrfl  Cooper,  pp.  IS,  SB. 
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and  as  such  won  a  speedy  recognition.  Within  six  months 
of  the  day  of  issue  the  boot  passed  through  three  editions  in 
America,  was  dramatized  and  acted  with  success,  was  pub- 
lished in  England,  was  translated  into  French,  and  gained  for 
the  unknown  *  writer  the  title  of  "  a  distinguished  American 
novelist," 

The  success  of  "  The  Spy  "  at  home  was  a  signal  refuta- 
tion of  the  charge  so  long  and  vigorously  made  that  no  Ameri- 
can would  read  a  book  by  one  of  his  countrymen.  It  was 
read  everywhere,  and  secured  for  Cooper  a  popularity  which 
aroused  the  greatest  expectation  when  the  announcement  wae 
made  that  "  The  Spy  "  would  soon  be  followed  by  "  The  Pio- 
neers," Such  was  the  eagerness  to  read  the  promised  book  that 
thirty-five  hundred  copies  were  sold  during  the  forenoon  of 
the  day  of  publication.  Nor  was  expectation  disappointed. 
Though  by  no  means  the  best  of  the  five  fine  stories  known 
to  »18  as  "  The  Leatherstocking  Tales,"  "  The  Pioneers  "  is 
indeed  a  vivid  picture  of  frontier  life  and  frontier  character 
drawn  by  one  who  knew  both  well.  It  was  the  first  truly 
^American  book  bj  an  intensely  American  author,  and  in 
Leatherstocking  the  readers  of  Cooper's  day  were  introduced 
to  the  first  and  only  original  character  our  countrymen  have 
ever  yet  given  to  literature.-f- 

This  of  itself  would  have  entitled  him  to  lasting  distinc- 
tion. But  while  "  The  Pioneers  "  was  atill  on  the  press  Cooper 
began  another  novel  destined  to  increase  his  fame  yet  more, 
find  to  make  him  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  fiction.  His 
biographer  assures  us  that  while  at  a  dinner  party  in  New 
York  in  1823  the  puzzle  of  the  literary  world.  Who  la  the 
author  of  the  Waverley  Novels?  came  up  for  solution,  and 
that  Cooper  attributed  them  to  Scott,  Those  who  denied  his 
authorship  cited  "  The  Pirate,"  pointed  to  the  incidents  of 
the  story  as  proof  poative  that  none  but  a  seafaring  man 
could  have  written  it,  and  maintained  that,  as  Scott  knew 
nothing  of  life  aboard  ship,  "  The  Pirate  "  could  not  be  hia 
work.     Cooper  contended  that  the  novel  showed  no  evidence 

*  The  noTpl  wis  publiBhed  bh  The  Spy :  A  Tsle  of  ttie  Nfulr&l  Ground,  b;  the 
muthor  of  Prrcantion.     2  voU.     Ni-w  York :  Wilej  k  HaUled,  1831. 
\  Loaaabuiy't  Cooper,  p.  28S. 
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of  a  knowledge  of  seamanship,  that  it  was  clearly  tLe  work  of 
a  landsman,  and  was  undoubtedly  written  by  Scott.  But  his 
listeners  would  not  be  convinced,  and,  piqued  at  the  small 
respect  paid  to  biin  as  a  sailor  and  a  novelist,  produced 
"  The  Pilot "  to  show  the  world  what  a  sea  novel  ought 
to  be.  Long  before  Cooper's  day  the  sailor  had  become  a 
familiar  character  in  fiction.  But  never  before  had  an  au- 
thor dared  to  place  his  reader  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  put  to 
sea,  and  exhibit  to  him  all  the  details  of  life  on  the  great 
deep,  in  storm  and  calm,  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and  in  time  of 
peace. 

"  The  Pilot "  appeared  iu  1824,  and  was  followed  in  quick 
succession  by  "  Lionel  Lincoln,  the  Leaguer  of  Boston,"  in 
1825,  by  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans"  in  1826,  by  "The 
Prairie  "  in  1827,  by  "  The  Red  Rover  "  m  1828,  and  "  The 
Wept  of  Wish-ton- Wish  "  in  1829.  This  fine  array  of  thor- 
oughly American  novels  drew  from  an  English  reWcwer  warm 
praise  of  Cooper  for  his  Americanism.  Ilithfrto,  said  he,  it 
was  with  a  sinking  heart  that  we  took  up  a  novel,  or  a  poem, 
or  a  play  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  We  knew  that 
we  should  find  it  English  in  character,  Bcene,  aod  plot  We 
knew  that  it  would  be  crowded  with  Scotch  lairds  and  Irish 
rapparees,  with  lords  and  ladies,  butlers  and  footmen,  and 
everything  else  that  is  not  American.  The  very  scenery  would 
be  such  as  never  existed  anywhere  in  the  New  World — yew 
trees,  fish  ponds  with  hedges,  blue  lakes  bordered  by  green 
turf,  pheasants,  cottagers,  and  such  villages  as  are  pei'uliar  to 
Merry  England.  The  dialect  put  into  the  mouths  of  Yankees 
and  Virginians  would  he  a  mixture  of  Yorkshire,  broad  Scotch, 
and  cockney.  And  why?  Because  the  writers  of  America 
will  persist  in  writing  after  bad  English  models.  Because 
they  make  use  of  British  material,  prose,  poetry,  incident, 
character,  and  plot  to  the  exclusion  of  better  and  richer 
materials  lying  under  their  feet.  It  is  American  books  that 
we  want  from  America.  Not  books  made  in  America  by 
Englishmen,  or,  what  is  worse,  writers  who  are  a  sort  of  baa- 
tard  English.  We  want  not  copies,  but  great  originals — 
North  American  books  which,  whatever  their  faults,  are 
truly  American.     And  why  ia  it  that  up  to  this  hour  m 
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have  nothing  of  the  sort,  save  a  few  stories  by  Irving,  Neal, 
and  Cooper?  * 

Cooper  was  then  the  foremost  man  of  letters  in  America. 
Nor  was  the  position  a  mean  one;  for  many  a  writer  whose 
name  is  now  a  household  word  had  begun  a  literary  career,  and 
many  an  oration,  poem,  and  book  which  posterity  lias  thought 
worthy  of  preservation  had  already  been  produced.  Webster 
had  delivered  his  Plymouth  and  Bunker  Hill  orations  and  his 
eulogy  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  Drake  had  written  "  The  Cul- 
prit Fay  "  and  his  fine  poem  on  the  American  Flag.  Francis 
Scott  Key  had  composed  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  Cath- 
erine Sedgwick  had  published  "  A  New  England  Tale  "  and 
"  Redwood,"  and  Lydia  Maria  Child  "  Hobomok,"  "  The  Reb- 
els," and  a  "  Juvenile  Miscellany."  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney 
had  come  into  notice  by  her  "Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse," 
her  "  Traits  of  the  Aborigines,"  her  "  Sketch  of  Connecticut," 
and  a  volume  of  poems.  Richard  H.  Dana,  John  Howard 
Payne,  Peter  Parley,  Jacob  Abbott,  "William  Gilmore  Simms, 

I  James  K.  Paulding,  George  Bancroft,  and  Jared  Sparks  had 
begun  to  write.  From  Halleck  liad  come  "  Fanny  "  and 
"Marco  Bozzaris";  from  Byrant  had  come  "  Thauatopsis  " 
■nd  "The  Ages";  and  from  Longfellow,  a  young  man  just 
£rom  college,  "  A  Hymn  to  the  Moravian  Nuns." 
William  Cullen  Bryant  was  born  at  Cummington,  Massa- 
ehnsetta,  in  1794,  and  seems  to  have  inherited  from  hia  father 
1)oth  his  poetic  taste  and  early  politics.  He  was  a  precocious 
lad,  and  wrote  several  good  rhymes  before  he  was  thirteen, 
when  he  attracted  attention  by  a  satirical  poem  which  he  called 
"The  Embargo."  The  Boston  Anthology  could  not  believe 
that  "  The  Embargo "  was  the  work  of  a  boy  of  thirteen. 
The  second  edition  therefore  contained  the  assurance  that  Mr- 
Bryant  was  not  fourteen  years  old,  and  in  evidence  of  his 
poeti<ral  ability  added  several  other  poems  long  since  forgotten. f 
At  seventeen  he  wrote  "  Thanatopas,"  which  was  published 


*  The  Uuseum  of  Fardjni  Literature  uid  Sdeoce,  Jul;  lo  Deoeniber,  18SS. 
Bl^te  AmcrioQ  Books.     Review  of  Lionel  Lincoln. 

f  Tb«  Embargo,  or  Skelchei  of  the  Times.  A  Satire.  Second  edition,  oor- 
d  and  eDlarj-eil,  together  with  the  Spanish  KeTolution  and  other  poeni*.  Bj 
P-William  Cullen  Brjant. 
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in  the  North  American  Review,  a  periodical  to  which  Bryant 
now  bcL-ame  a  contributor  of  prose  and  verse.  One  of  these 
prose  articles  ia  of  more  than  passing  interest,  for  it  was  a  re- 
view by  him,  then  a  young  poet  of  four-and-twenty,  of  the 
Btate  of  poetry  in  America.  In  1817  Mr.  Solyman  Brown 
published  an  "  Essay  on  American  Poetry,"  with  specimens  of 
his  own  handiwork.  Neither  the  essay  nor  the  verse  was 
very  good,  but  it  afforded  Bryant  an  excuse  for  some  remarks 
on  the  condition  of  hia  art  in  the  United  States.  It  was  his  be- 
lief that  our  national  poetry  began  with  independence.  Before 
that  time  we  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  such  a  thing.  The 
few  quaint  and  unskilful  specimens  of  rhyme  that  had  come 
down  from  colonial  times  were  objects  of  curiosity  rather  than 
value.  Some  men  of  taste  and  learning  had  amused  their 
leisure  with  these  trifles,  but  a  people  struggling  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  colonization  and  possessing  no  superfluous  wealth  had 
email  use  for  writers.  Not  till  the  contest  for  independence 
awakened  an  ambition  to  be  distinguished  in  all  that  makes  a 
nation  did  native  literature,  and  poetry  in  particular,  begin  to 
thrive  in  America.  Then  for  the  first  time  could  we  be  said 
to  have  poets.  Yet  the  effusions  of  most  of  the  men  he  hailed 
as  siich^ — Francis  Hopkinson,  Church,  Freneau,  Trumbull, 
D wight,  Barlow,  Humphreys,  Honeywood,  and  Clifton — long 
ago  came  to  he  considered  objects  of  curiosity.  Their  themes 
were  "  The  Progress  of  Bulncas,"  "  The  Conquest  of  Ca- 
naan," "  The  Triumph  of  Infidelity,"  "  The  Vision  of  Colum- 
bus," and  were  treated  with  a  sameness  of  imagery,  a  coldness 
of  manner,  a  monotony  of  versification,  tiresome  in  the  extreme. 
They  were  feeble  imitators  of  English  bards  who  flourished 
when  they  began  to  write. 
V  This  custom  of  imitating  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  last 
popular  English  author  was  still  prevalent,  and  went  far  to  ac- 
count for  the  neglect  of  native  writers.  There  was  more  good 
taste  among  those  who  read  than  among  thoee  who  wrot«  poetry^ 
and  in  the  long  run  the  judgment  of  the  people  was  sound. 
Mr.  Bryant  could  recall  no  instance  when  great  poetical  merit 
had  come  forward,  and,  finding  its  claim  disallowed,  had  been 
forced  to  retire  to  tlie  shade  whence  it  ejnerged.  The  fond- 
ness for  literature  was  growing.     The  popular  English  I 
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the  day  were  reprinted  in  America,  were  scattered  every- , 
'here,  were  in  everybody's  hands,  and  were  the  subject  of  [ 
'erybody's  convereation.  What,  then,  ahould  hinder  native 
'orka  of  equal  merit  from  meeting  with  an  equally  favorable 
reption!  * 

There  might  indeed  be  no  good  reason  why  meritorious 

itks  by  American  authors  should  find  small  favor  with  the 

iding  public,  yet  the  fact  remained  that  they  certainly  did 

it,  as  Bryant  discovered  to  hia  cost,  when,  in  1821,  he  pub- 

ihed  a  small  volume  of  forty-four  pages  containing  some  of 

Ilis  best  efforts, t    Seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  issued, 

but  so  little  were  book  buyers  interested  in  good  poetry  that  at 

end  of  five  years  but  two  hundred  and  seventy  copies  had 

in  sold,  yielding  Bryant  a  profit  of  not  quite  fifteen  dollara,t 

less  than  two  dollars  each  for  sut-h  poems  as  "  Thanatopsia," " 

The  Yellow  Violet,"  and  "  The  Water-Fowl."    Still,  the  re- 

emall  as  it  was,  seemed  ample,  and  when,  in  1825,  after 

itributing  some  thirty  poems  to  the  United  States  Literary 

Gazette,  Bryant  was  invited  to  name  his  compensation,  he 

thought  two  dollars  apiece  sufficient. 

Compared  with  the  compensation  made  by  the  Gazette  to 
lother  poet,  the  sum  paid  Bryant  was  largo.  The  United 
.tea  Literary  Gazette,  was  edited  by  Theophilus  Parsons, 
remembered  as  one  of  Massachusetts'  great  judges,  was 
issued  simultaneously  at  Boston  and  New  York,  and  liad  among 
its  contributors  most  of  the  rising  young  writers  of  the  day. 
One  of  theee  was  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  a  native  of 
Portland,  Maine,  where  he  was  bom  in  1807.  While  a  stu- 
dent at  Bowdoin,  Longfellow  made  contributions  to  the  Ga- 
zette, and  wlien  a  dozen  or  more  had  been  printed,  received,  by 
way  of  reward,  a  copy  of  Coleridge's  poems.  In  those  days 
the  returns  of  authorship  were  small.  Cooper,  whose  novels 
sold  by  the  thousands  on  the  day  of  issue,  Irving,  and  Payne, 
whose  plays  commanded  a  high  price  and  ready  sale,  were 
among  the  few  who  found  literary  labor  profitable.      Ten 

*  EtBij  OD  American  Piwtrj.     North  American  Review,  Jul;,  IBIS. 
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Violet,  Green  River,  nad  The  InKriplloD  tor  the  Entrance  to  a  Wood. 
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years  later,  when  Sparks  was  editing  his  "  Library  of  American 
Biography,"  the  publiahere  paid  each  contributor  seventy  centa 
a  page,  and  tliis  rate  was  accepted  by  such  men  as  Edward 
Everett  and  William  H.  Prescott.  For  his  Life  of  Stark,  we 
are  told,  Everett  received  oighty-one  dollars,  and  Prescott, 
for  his  Life  of  Charles  Broekden  Brown,  forty-four  doIlai» 
and  eighty  cents.  Sparks,  for  his  Life  and  Treason  of  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  was  paid  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  page;  bnt 
the  publishers,  in  consideration  of  their  liberality,  were  suffered 
to  print  three  thousand  copies. 

Sparks  was  bom  in  1789  at  WilHngton,  a  little  tovm  on 
the  banks  of  the  Willimantic  River,  in  Connecticnt  The 
parents  were  people  of  such  scanty  means  that  at  six  years  of 
age  the  boy  went  to  live  with  a  childless  aunt  and  uncle.  The 
uncle  soon  caught  the  rage  for  Western  emigration  and  moved 
to  central  New  York,  where  Jared  lived  till  at  sixteen  hia 
parents  called  him  home  and  sent  him  regularly  to  school. 
Two  years  sufficed  to  learn  all  his  master  could  teach,  and  at 
eighteen  he  also  became  a  teacher  and  wandered  on  foot  over 
eaatem  New  York  and  Vermont  and  back  to  Connecticut  in 
search  of  a  school.  AiVhen,  by  dint  of  extreme  economy,  sev- 
enty dollars,  had  been  saved,  Sparks  felt  rich  enough  to  employ 
the  minister  of  his  native  town,  for  a  dollar  a  week,  to  instruct 
him  in  Latin  and  algebra,  and  paid  part,  of  the  debt  by  help- 
ing the  parson  shingle  a  bam.  The  progress  made  in  Latin 
was  so  astonishing  that  a  visiting  minister  undertook  to  secure 
a  scholarship  for  the  young  student  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Exeter.  So  sure  was  the  new  friend  of  success  that  when  he 
set  off  for  Exeter  a  box  containing  the  clothes  of  Sparks  was 
lashed  under  the  body  of  the  parson's  chaise.  Jared  followed 
on  foot,  and  walked  the  hundred  and  twenty  miles  which  lay 
between  Willinijton  and  Exeter  in  four  days. 

From  Exeter,  in  time  he  went  to  Harvard,  through  which 
he  paid  his  way  bv  teaching,  and  left  behind  so  high  a  repu- 
tation that  a  year  after  graduation  he  was  called  back  as  tutor. 
His  friends  in  the  Anthology  Club  now  thrust  on  him  the 
editorship  of  the  North  American  Review,  founded  by  them 
two  years  before.  Neither  teaching  nor  magazine  editing 
were  quit«  to  his  liking,  and  Sparks  drifted  to  theolc^,  i 
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to  come  back  once  more  to  the  editorial  chair.  And  now  was 
it  that  a  seemingly  trivial  incident  started  him  on  his  career. 
A  publishing  house^  wishing  to  print  a  collection  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Washington,  asked  Sparks  where  the  papers  were  to 
be  found.  Sparks  wrote  to  Bushrod  Washington,  who  civilly 
refused  all  aid.  This  rebuff  ended  the  matter  so  far  as  the 
publisher  was  concerned,  but  it  served  to  arouse  Sparks,  who 
determined  to  collect  the  writings  without  the  help  of  Judge 
Washington,  and  set  about  it  promptly.  Appeals  were  made 
to  his  friends  and  public  men,  to  contributors  to  the  Review, 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  thirteen  States  of  Revolutionary  days, 
to  the  families  of  generals  and  officers  of  the  Continental 
Army,  to  every  man  Sparks  had  the  least  reason  to  believe 
knew  aught  of  the  letters  and  papers  of  Washington. 

The  call  revealed  the  existence  of  such  a  mass  of  letters 
that  Sparks  again  wrote  to  Judge  Washington,  stated  what 
he  had  done,  announced  his  desire  to  edit  the  papers,  and 
asked  for  those  at  Mount  Vernon.  Once  more  the  judge  re- 
fused. But  Sparks  kept  up  the  quest,  and  during  the  summer 
of  1826  made  a  tour  through  the  Southern,  Middle,  and  East- 
em  States  in  search  of  Washington  letters.  Astonished  at 
the  quantity  of  material,  he  appealed  for  the  third  time  to 
Judge  Washington,  and  made  a  plain  business  offer.  The 
judge,  now  convinced  that  the  papers  in  his  possession  formed 
but  a  small  part  of  those  in  existence,  yielded,  accepted  the 
proposition,  and  Sparks  went  to  Washington  to  examine  the 
papers  on  file  in  the  departments. 

While  so  engaged  he  happened  to  enter  the  room  in  the 
Department  of  State  where  the  papers  of  the  old  Congress 
were  kept  and  was  shown  thirty  old  volumes  of  ^^  Diplomatic 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution.''  He  was  told  that  in 
1818  Congress  had  authorized  the  President  to  publish  such 
parts  of  it  as  he  thought  fit,  but  no  money  had  ever  been  voted 
to  pay  the  cost  of  sifting,  arranging,  and  editing,  and  the 
correspondence  had  never  been  published.  Instantly  the  idea 
of  undertaking  the  task  suggested  itself  to  Sparks.  Applica- 
tion was  made  to  Clay,  consent  obtained,  and  an  agreement 
made  that  Sparks  should  edit  the  correspondence  from  1774 
to  1783. 
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This  new  venture  settled,  Sparks  went  serioualy  to  work 
on  the  Washington  papers,  spent  nearly  a  year  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, visited  Europe,  searched  the  archives  of  England  and 
France,  and  came  home  in  1829.  Hut  five  years  slipped  by 
before  the  Writings  of  Washington  began  to  be  published, 
and  during  these  years  Sparks  prepared  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Gouvemeur  Morris. 

The  field  of  history  and  biography  was  now  being  well 
tilled.  Trumbull's  Connecticut,  Burke's  Virginia,  Ramsay's 
South  Carolina,  Williamson's  North  Carolina,  Stoddard's 
Louisiana,  Bradford's  Massachusetts,  Winthrop'a  Jsew  Eng- 
land, Gordon's  Pennsylvania,  Gibbs's  Administration  of  Wash- 
ington and  Adams,  and  the  lives  of  Patrick  Henry,  James 
Otis,  General  Greene,  and  Richard  Henry  Leo,  were  all  pub- 
lished before  1830.  Before  that  date,  too,  Coxe  and  Seybert 
and  Pitkin  had  published  their  works  on  statistics,  and  Waite 
his  collection  of  State  Papers,  while  Congress  had  made  public 
the  Journal  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution- 
Mingled  with  writers  of  this  sort  were  a  host  of  others, 
whose  names  are  now  almost  forgotten,  and  whose  novels,  plays, 
and  poeraa  are  rarely  read.  They  supplied  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  with  wit  and  poetry;  they  kept  the  printing  presses 
busy,  contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  boolraellere, 
and  occasionally  sorae  one  among  them  would  strike  the  popu- 
lar fancy  with  verses  so  good  that  half  a  century  has  not 
lessened  their  popularity.  Woodworth's  "  Old  Oaken  Bucket," 
Payne's  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  Clement  C.  Moore's  "  Visit 
from  St.  Nicholas,"  and  Mrs.  Hale's  "  Mary's  Lamb  "  ban 
suffered  no  decline  in  popular  favor. 
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CHAPTER  XLVHL 

BBTTISH   GBmOIBM   OF   THB   UinTED   STATES. 

Whilb  one  part  of  our  countrymen  was  lamenting  the 
n^lect  of  letters  and  complaining  bitterly  of  the  blind  sub- 
serviency with  which  authors  and  writers  in  America  fol- 
lowed English  models,  another  part  repelled  with  vehemence 
the  slanders  heaped  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the 
magazines,  reviews,  and  journals  of  Great  Britain.  For  a 
generation  past  it  had  been  the  fashion  for  English  travellers 
in  America  on  their  return  home  to  write  books  narrating  their 
adventures  in  the  New  World  and  describing  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, usages,  languages,  peculiarities,  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  great  republic.  Whoever  has  trav- 
elled in  foreign  parte  is  well  aware  that  such  descriptions  are 
of  little  value;  that  generalizations  made  from  data  picked 
up  during  a  hasty  trip  are  of  necessity  crude,  if,  indeed,  they 
are  not  wholly  false,  and  that  of  all  sources  of  information 
books  of  travel  are  the  least  reliable.  For  a  time  our  coun- 
trymen seem  to  have  remembered  this,  and  to  have  treated 
such  travellers'  tales  as  found  their  way  to  the  United  States 
with  indifference  or  good-natured  criticism.  The  amusing 
blunders,  the  patriotic  conceit,  the  confident  predictions  that 
the  republic  would  not  hold  together  for  fifty  years,  the  / 
assurances  that  democracy  had  but  to  be  seen  in  all  ite 
hideousness  to  be  despised,  with  which  such  books  abound- 
ed were  often  held  up  to  laughter,  but  rarely  were  hon- 
ored with  a  reply.  But,  as  the  commercial  quarrel  between  v 
America  and  Great  Britain  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  the 
second  war  approached,  the  belief  gained  ground  that  behind 
these  attacks  of  travellers  lay  a  deeply  premeditated  policy  of 
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/the  Britiali  ministry;  that  it  was  their  deliberate  purpose  to 
helittle  and  abuse  the  United  States;  and  that  the  men  who 
seemed  to  be  travellers  were  hired  lampooners  in  disguise.  It 
is  contrary,  it  was  said,*  to  every  principle  of  human  nature 
to  suppose  that  men  not  influenced  by  the  all-powerful  motive 
of  self-interest  can  be  so  degraded  as  to  prefer  downright 
and  palpable  falsehood  when  truth  ia  within  their  roach. 
It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  such  men  as  Smyth 
and  Moore,  Ashe  and  Parkinson,  have  been  well  paid  by  the 
ministry  for  their  tours  and  travels  through  the  TTnited  States. 
A  government  under  whose  benign  influence  all  are  happy, 
all  are  equal,  must  be  au  eternal  reproach  to  the  tyrants  of 
Europe.  It  is  their  hellish  policy  to  exclude  from  their 
deluded  subjects  everything  which  might  tend  in  any  way 
to  awaken  inquiry  into  natural  right.  They  are  therefore 
taught  to  believe  that  in  the  only  free  country  under  heaven 
the  people  are  savage,  poor,  illiterate,  uncivilized,  and  un- 
eociaL  Nay,  they  have  been  told  that  in  this  unbounded  con- 
tinent Nature  herself  droops  and  languishes;  that  the  very 
animals,  trees,  and  plants  want  the  vigor  which  a  royal  clime 
imparts  to  the  productions  of  the  earth.  Were  it  not  that  the 
falsehoods  of  these  sordid  adventurers  are  designed  to  hold  ua 
up  to  the  contempt  and  derision  of  other  countries, to  contradict 
them  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  Mother-country  is  a  favorite 
term  with  these  sons  of  St.  George.  But  with  what  consistency 
is  it  applied  to  a  country  discovered  by  an  Italian  and  settled 
'by  English,  Spanish,  Irish,  Scotch,  Dutch,  French,  and  Ger- 
mans? It  would, indeed,  be  hard, as  Mr.  Ashe  obson-es,  to  con- 
jecture "  what  kind  of  character  b  hereafter  to  arise  from  an 
amalgamation  of  such  discordant  materials."  But  b  it  not 
strange  that  England  should  avow  herself  the  mother  of  such 
a  race?  of  a  country  "  where  bigotry,  pride,  and  malignant 
hatred  of  her  characterizes  the  inhabitants "!  of  a  country 
"  where  sordid  specidators  alone  succeed,  where  classic  fame 
is  held  in  derision,  where  grace  and  taste  are  unknown,  and 
the  ornaments  of  style  are  condemned  or  forgotten?"  of  a 
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country  wtere  the  men  are  "  turbulent  citizens,  abandoned 
Christians,  inconstant  husbands,  unnatural  fathers,  and  treach- 
eroUB  friends  "?  That  our  countrymen  may  know  how  deeply 
indebted  they  are  for  this  condescension,  it  is  but  necessary 
to  point  out  the  many  proofs  of  their  unworthineas  as  detailed 
by  the  "  legitimate "  sons  of  the  mother-country  who  have 
lived  and  travelled  among  them,  who  have  seen  them  in  all 
their  nakedness,  and  who  must,  therefore,  be  competent  to 
form  a  correct  judgment.  Then  followed  a  scathing  review 
of  the  book  of  each  "  hired  traveller." 

After  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  however,  this    I 
criticism  of  America  took  on  a  more  serious  form.     Critics   / 
of   reputation,    men   of   influence,    periodicals    of   standing, 
Itcgan  to  join  in  the  hue  anti  cry,  till  readers  on  this  side  of 
the  water  were  convinced  that  a  deliberate  and  well-laid  scheme 
io  decry  the  United  States  was  on  foot  in  Great  Britain.     Somey^ 
[  thought  the  purpose  was  to  stop  immigration;  othera  attrib-     I 
uted  it  to  a  desire  for  revenge  aroused  by  the  events  of  the     ' 
war;  still  others  declared  that  the  calumniators  were  bent  on 
disgracing  vs  in  the  eyea  of  Europe.     But  whatever  the  aim, 
all  agreed  that  the  time  for  silence  was  gone;  that  the  falsa 
Btatementa  must  he  refuted  and  the  slanders  once  for  all  put 
I  at  rest.     As  might  have  been  expected,  the  sharp  retorts  from 
I  this  aide  of  the  water  drew  forth  yet  more  bitter  rejoinders 
I  from  Great  Britain,  which  were  answered  in  turn,  only  to 
I  be   replied   to   in    course   till   an    international    controverey 
I  sprang  up,  and  for  ten  years  was  waged  in  a  manner  far 
ifrom    creditable   to   either   side.      Reviews    and    magazines 
■whose  pages  might  well  have  been  put  to  a  better  use,  men 
I  of  parts  and  learning  whose  ability  might  well  have  been 
I'  expended   in   a  better  cause   were   not   ashamed   to   engage 
J  in  the  fruitless  and  unseemly  wrangle.     And  when  at  last 
I   the  diapnte  ended  where  it  began  there  had  been  engendered 
in  this  country  a  hearty  detestation  of  Great  Britain  which 
strongly  affected  international  relations  for  many  years  to 
come. 

This  phase  of  the  dispute  may  be  said  to  have  become  seri-^ 
OUB  in  January,  1814,  when  the  Quarterly  Review  published 
an  article  entitled  "  Inchiquin's  Favorable  View  of  the  United 
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States,"  *  The  author  of  the  review  waa  declared  to  be  the 
poet  laureate  Southey.  The  event  which  called  it  forth  waa 
the  publication  of  Macon'a  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  Brit- 
iah  +  in  the  war  then  waging.  Mr.  Macon  waa  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representativea  appointed  to  re- 
,  port  on  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  war  had  been  eon- 
ducted  by  the  British.  The  report  was  made  late  in  1813, 
I  and  consisted  of  a  mass  of  documents  setting  forth  that  Ameri- 
I  can  prisoners  had  been  cruelly  treated  in  British  prisons;  that 
;  naturalized  citizens  had  been  held  aa  British  subjects;  that 
American  sailors  who  happened  to  be  in  British  ports  when 
war  was  declared  had  been  held  aa  prisoners,  though  otlier 
citizens  were  allowed  to  depart;  that  American  sailoi^  had 
been  pressed  and  foreed  to  fight  their  fellow-countrymen;  that 
flags  of  truce  had  not  been  respected;  that  private  property 
had  been  pillaged  and  destroyed  along  the  shores  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay;  that  outrages  of  the  foulest  sort  had  been  per- 
petrated on  women  at  Hampton;  and  the  cruelty  and  bar- 
barity practised  on  American  prisoners  after  the  battle  of 
the  Basin  River  far  exceeded  what  was  currently  believed. 
To  have  replied  to  these  sorioua  charges,  supported  aa  they 
were  by  an  array  of  documents  and  sworn  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses,  would  have  been  a  difficult  taak.  The  writer, 
therefore,  resorted  to  another  method,  and  in  the  form 
of  what  pretended  to  be  a  review  of  Charles  J.  Ingersoll'a 
■^  Inchiquin's  "  Jesuit's  Letters  "  J  made  what  was  in  reality 
I  a  savage  attack  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  baaed  on 
half  a  dozen  booka  of  travel  written  by  French  and  Engliah 
'  visitors. 

With  Ifr,  Macon,  the  reviewer  assured  his  readers,  he  would 
I  deal  later,  unless,  indeed,  the  sober  and  more  enlightened  part 
I  of  Congreaa,  finding  Macon'a  facts  to  be  forgeries,  forced  him 
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to  put  Ills  report  in  the  fire.  Meanwhile  it  might  he  interest- 
ing and  amusing  to  inquire  into  the  character  o£  the  people  who 
were  heing  thus  excited  against  Great  Britain  hy  their  Govern- 
xaent.  Such  an  inquiry,  said  lie,  will  enable  us  to  appreciate 
the  probable  chances  of  forming  cordial  and  sincere  relations 
with  our  kindred  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  will 
tend  to  console  us  for  the  failure  of  our  many  attempts  to 
effect  such  relations.  Then  followed  a  long  account  of  our 
public  men,  of  our  Government,  and  of  Congress;  of  our  sys- 
tem of  representation,  our  judiciary,  suffrage,  religious  toler- 
ation, manners,  morals,  literature,  and  general  depravity,  based 
on  the  stories  of  French  and  English  travellers.  A  public 
man  in  America  was  a  man  of  the  people,  and  a  man  of  the 
people  was  one  who  frequented  grog-shops,  smoked  cigars,  and 
harangued  the  people  with  i-iolent  abuse  of  the  opposing  fac- 
tion. Every  free  man,  nay,  every  free  woman,*  in  the  United  " 
States  was  a  voter,  and  every  one  was  free  who  declared  him- 
self worth  fifty  pounds.  Such  extension  of  the  suffrage  pro- 
duced a  debased  and  ignorant  body  of  representatives,  and  in 
proof  of  this  the  story  of  the  Lyon-Griswold  fracas  was  retold 
in  full.  As  our  national  judges  were  elected  by  the  President 
and  the  Senate  and  received  hut  an  uncertain  compensation  at 
stated  periods,  they  were  the  creatures  of  the  President  and ' 
the  Senate.  As  they  held  office  during  good  behavior  they 
were  careful  to  act  in  all  matters  as  the  Government  wished. 
The  divorce  of  Church  and  state  had  been  productive  of  a  host  - 
of  illegitimate  sects — Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Uni- 
Tersalists,  Moravians,  Quakers,  Dunkers,  Shakers — all  equally 
thriving  under  the  neglect  of  the  parent  state,  and  finely  illus- 
trating the  fanatical  extravagance  to  which  men  are  driven 
in  the  absence  of  a  national  church  and  established  form  of 
worship.  An  irreligious  people  must  of  necessity  be  an  im- 
moral people,  and  in  evidence  of  this  our  magistrates,  mer- 
chants, farmers,  planters,  tavern-keepers,  were  described  and 
vilified  in  turn.  Finally,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  ^ 
declared  to  be  a  people  with  little  taste,  not  much  manners, 
■tin  less  literature,  and  no  genius  at  all,  given  up  to  dram- 

■  Hutoiy  of  the  People  of  the  nnltad  Suwa,  toI.  iii,  p,  147. 
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V  diinking,  gouging,  figliting,  duelling,  boaating,  and  the  sor- 
did pursuit  of  gain. 

The  picture  was  too  absurd  to  be  a  good  caricature.  The 
Btatementa  refuted  themselves.  Ko  such  people  as  the  re- 
viewer described  ever  existed  in  any  civilized  land.  Yet  the 
bitterness  of  the  attack  went  home,  and  called  forth  two  se- 
/  rioua  replies,  the  one  *  by  James  Kirke  Paulding  and  the 
other  f  by  Timothy  Dwight.  Paulding  complained  that,  not 
content  with  the  swaggering  abuse  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  constantly  appearing  in  such  joumaU  as  the  Xiondon 
Times  and  the  London  Sun,  tlie  British  Government  had  of 
late  sent  paid  agents  to  ttiis  country  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
gathering  material  wherewith  to  misrepresent  our  national 
character  and  manners.  Hired  travcllere,  like  Parkinson,  poor 
and  contemptible  Grub  Street  hacks  dressed  out  as  gentlemen, 
had  been  employed  to  wander  about  from  one  American  city 
to  another,  search  out  solitary  instances  of  ignorance,  brutal- 
ity, and  corruption,  and  from  these  draw  general  conclusions 
of  national  vulgarity  and  widespread  depravity.  This  had 
been  done  on  the  one  Iiand  to  stop  the  emigration  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  England,  and  on  the  other  to  keep  alive  the  stupid 
and  hitter  prejudice  existing  among  the  educated  classes,  which 
think  themselves  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  people  of 
Great  Britain.  For  years  the  British  Government  has  glutted 
the  markets  of  Europe  with  gross  calumnies  intended  to  harm 
Ufl  and  our  cause  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  She  has  employed 
a  standing  army  of  hired  critics  to  invent  libels,  and  has  even 
caused  them  to  he  published  in  the  newspapers  of  Paris  and 
Vienna.  The  governments  of  Europe  have  been  made  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  a  jjeople  little  better  than  barliarous,  that 
we  are  without  education  and  the  habits  and  customs  of  civ- 
ilized men,  and  that  in  America  society  is  a  liear  garden  in 
-which  men  and  women  mix  and  riot  without  distinction  as  to 
character  or  rank. 

''   *  The  UcItAd  SUtai  Btid  Engluul.    Bclnft^replj  to  the  oHiietnnii  on  Inohlqmit'* 
LelUra  contUDed  in  tho  Qntrtcrlj  Review  for  .Tanuar;,  1HU.     New  York,  ISIS. 

f  nemarki  on  the  Review  of  Inchiqoin'i  Letl«n  pnblialied  In  the  Quuterif 
Review,  addressed  to  the  Right  IIoDarable  (l«OTfe  Caniiiiig.  R«q.  By  an  Inhkbik 
ant  of  New  England.     Boston,  ISIS. 
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Dwight  opened  his  reply  with  a  strong  expression  of  regret 
that  two  peoples  which  ought  to  be  firm  friends  were  rapidly 
hecoming  implaoahle  enemies.  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  hound  together  by  the  strongest  of  natural  ties — 
by  a  common  origin,  by  a  common  language,  by  similar  laws, 
customs,  manners,  institutions,  and  by  a  scarcely  less  strong 
tie  of  common  interests.  The  fruit  of  such  a  union  carefully 
cultivated  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  both  nations,  hut 
a  severance  of  the  ties  must  inevitably  be  proUfic  of  untold 
evils.  It  was  no  slight  matter,  therefore,  to  see  the  journala 
of  both  countries  bent  on  destroying  every  vestige  of  good 
feeling,  and  those  of  Great  Britain  most  active  in  the  work. 
Both  her  travellers  and  her  journals,  for  reasons  idle  to  seek, 
had  long  thought  it  proper  to  caricature  America.  Their 
pens  were  dipped  in  gall;  their  descriptions  of  our  country 
were  mixtures  of  mahciousness  and  falsehood,  while  their  per- 
eistcnce  showed  a  settled  hostility  toward  the  United  States, 

With  these  statements  of  the  reasons  which  led  them  to 
reply,  Paulding  and  Dwight  t«ok  up,  one  by  one,  the  many' 
charges  brought  against  our  countrymen  by  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, paralleled  each  instance  of  brutality,  each  case  of  vul- 
garity, of  bad  manners,  of  dishonesty,  immorality,  logislative 
or  judicial  indecorum,  by  another  taken  from  English  history, 
and  showed  that  just  such  a  caricature  might  be  drawn  of 
Great  Britain  as  the  Review  had  presented  of  the  United 
States.  At  home  the  replies  were  thought  to  be  final,  butK 
abroad  they  were  not  thought  of  at  all,  and  year  after  year 
travellers  from  the  British  Isles  continued  to  put  forth  hooka 
which  cannot  be  described  aa  other  than  lampoons  on  our  coun- 
try. The  petty  annoyances,  the  little  inconveniences  and  un- 
pleasant incidents  met  with  in  all  journeys,  were  grossly  exag- 
gerated and  cited  as  characteristic  of  daily  life  in  the  States. 
Men  and  women  met  with  at  the  inns  and  taverns,  in  the 
stage-coaches  and  far-away  country  towns,  were  described 
not  as  80  many  types,  but  as  the  typical  Americans.  The  abuse 
heaped  on  public  men  by  partisan  newspapers,  the  charges  of 
corruption  made  by  one  faction  against  the  other,  the  scandals 
of  the  day,  were  all  cited  as  solemn  truth.  A-Ve  were  a  whit- 
tUog,  spitting,  guessing,  reckoning,  gambling,  glave-beating, 
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dram-driuking  people,  and  a  parody  on  tlie  race  whose  lan- 
^  guage  we  spoke.  To  the  amazing  things  going  on  about  them 
these  travellers  were  intentionally  obUvious.  A  nation  was 
in  the  making.  Great  principles  of  government  of  infinite 
importance  to  the  human  race  were  being  applied  and  tested. 
A  vast  population  was  pushing  its  way  westward,  cutting  down 
the  forests,  opening  the  prairie,  founding  towns  and  common- 
wealths, building  roads,  clearing  rivers,  joining  great  lakes  and 
wat«r-ways  by  canals,  creating  manufactures,  and  dealing  with 
the  gravest  economic  and  financial  problems  on  a  gigantic 
Bcale  and  in  a  manner  hitherto  untried.  Never  within  hia- 
torie  times  bad  any  other  people  presented  so  interesting  s 

1  spectacle  to  observers.  Yet  all  these  phases  of  life  were  passed 
over  in  silence,  or  if  mentioned  were  mentioned  as  fit  subjects 
for  ridicule  and  contempt- 
Left  to  tliemselvea,  these  books  would  have  done  tittle  harm. 
Irritation  produced  by  them  would  soon  have  been  allayed, 
or,  at  most,  would  have  called  forth  a  few  counterblasts  in 
return.  But  they  were  not  left  to  themselves.  They  were 
V  taken  up  by  the  great  periodicals,  by  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
by  Blackwood's,  by  the  British  Review,  and  by  the  Quarterly 
were  reviewed  at  length,  were  cited  as  authorities,  and  were 
made  the  subjects  of  long  and  savage  articles  on  life  in  the 
United  States,  abounding  in  false  statements,  ignorant  asser- 
tions, and  malicious  perversions  of  the  truth.  Readers  were 
gravely  told  that "  in  the  United  States  a  debt  contracted  in  one 
State  cannot  be  sued  for  in  the  next,  and  a  man  who  has  com- 
mitted murder  in  Virginia  cannot  be  apprehended  if  he  makes 
his  way  into  the  neighboring  lands  of  Kentucky," 
y  That  "  the  States  of  America  can  never  have  a  native  litera- 
ture any  more  than  they  can  have  a  native  character.  Even 
their  wildernesses  and  deserts,  their  mountains,  lakes,  and  for- 
ests, will  produce  nothing  romantic  or  pastoral,  for  these  rem( 
regions  are  only  relinquished  by  pagan  savages  to  receive  h 
their  deep  recesses  hordes  of  discontented  Democrats,  mad, 
natural  enthusiasts,  and  needy  or  desperate  adventurers." 

That  "  when  the  American  captains  could  not  fight  to 
advantage  during  the  last  war  they  ran  away,  and  in  some 
instances  most  shamefully.     Their  Frolic,  for  instance,  oft 
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vaioly  endeaToring  to  escape  by  flight,  surrendered  to  the 
Orpheus  and  Shelburne  without  firing  a  single  shot." 

That  "  in  the  aoiithem  parts  of  the  Union  the  ritea  of  our 
holy  faith  are  almost  never  practised." 

"  The  North  American  Republicans  are  the  most  vain, 
egotistical,  insolent,  rodomontade  aort  of  people  that  are  any- 
where to  be  found.     They  give  themselves  airs." 

"  The  Americans  have  no  history — nothing  on  which  to 
exercise  genius  and  kindle  imagination." 

"  One  third  of  the  people  liave  no  church  at  all.  Three 
and  a  half  millions  enjoy  no  means  of  religious  instruction. 
The  religious  principle  is  gaining  ground  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Union;  it  is  becoming  fashionable  among  the  better 
ordere  of  society  to  go  to  church." 

"  The  greater  number  of  States  declare  it  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional to  refer  to  the  providence  of  God  in  any  of  their 
public  acts," 

"  Every  freeman  in  America — ay,  and  free  woman,  too — 
I  18  a  voter,  and  every  one  is  free  who  declares  himself  worth 
[ififty  pounds;  none  think  of  boggling  if  required  to  answer  to 
I  this  qualification ;  none  more  expert  at  an  evasion  or  equivoca- 
Ition  than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Besides,  a  man  must 
[  1)6  of  little  value  if  he  is  not  worth  fifty  pounds;  he  would 
I  fetch  that  sum  as  a  rcdemptioner.*  The  supreme  felicity 
I  of  a  true-bom  American  is  inaction  of  body  and  inanity 
1  of  mind.f  No  such  character  as  a  reapectnbiG  country  gen- 
[■tleman  is  known  in  America.  For  the  practitioners  of  law, 
|,  physic,  and  surgery  no  preparatory  course  of  study,  no  tcati- 
fcmonial  of  competency,  no  board  of  examination,  no  particular 
r  qualification,  no  diploma,  no  license,  are  required.^  America 
is  all  a  parody — a  mimicry  of  her  parent.  It  is,  however, 
the  mimicry  of  a  child,  tetchy  and  wayward  in  its  infancy, 
,  abandoned  to  bad  nurses,  and  educated  in  low  habits." 

p  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  charges  against  the  litera- 
(  ture  and  learning  of  the  Americans.  Literature  ia  one  of  those 
I  finer  manufactures  which  a  new  country  will  always  find  it 
I  easier  to  import  than  to  raise.     There  must  be  a  great  accu- 

•  QDATterl;  Berlew,  No.  SO.  f  ^^'^^>  Ho.  38,  f  Ibid.,  Ko.  Sa 
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mulation  of  stock  in  a  nation,  and  a  great  subdivision  of  labor 
before  the  arts  of  composition  are  brought  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fection. Tbe  avenues  to  wealth  must  be  all  filled,  and  many 
left  in  hereditary  opulence  or  mediocrity  before  there  can  be 
leisure  enough  among  such  a  people  to  relish  the  beautiea  of 
poetry  or  to  create  an  effectual  demand  for  the  productions 
of  genius. 

"  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  America  can  produce  nothing  to 
bring  her  intellectual  efforts  into  any  sort  of  comparison  with 
that  of  Europe.  These  republican  States  have  never  passed 
the  limits  of  humble  mediocrity  either  in  thought  or  expres- 
sion. Noah  Webster,  we  are  afraid,  still  occupies  the  first 
place  in  criticism,  Timothy  Dwight  and  Joel  Barlow  in  poetry, 
V  and  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  in  history,  and  as  to  the  physical  sci- 
ences we  shall  merely  observe  that  a  little  elementary  treatise  on 
botany  appeared  in  1803,  and  that  this  paltry  contribution  to 
natural  history  is  chronicled  by  the  latest  American  liistorian 
among  the  remarkable  occurrences  since  tbe  Revolution.  In 
short,  federal  America  haa  done  nothing  either  to  extend,  dlvei^ 
Bify,  or  embellish  the  sphere  of  human  kDOwledge.  Though 
all  she  haa  written  were  obliterated  from  the  records  of  learn- 
ing, there  would,  if  we  except  the  works  of  Franklin,  be  no 
positive  diminution  either  of  the  useful  or  the  agreeable. 
The  destruction  of  her  whole  literature  would  not  occasion  so 
much  regret  as  we  feel  for  the  lose  of  a  few  leaves  from  an  an- 
cient classic." 

To  the  exception  made  in  favor  of  Franklin  the  Quarterly 
Review  objecti'd.  "  Franklin,  in  grinding  his  electrical  ma- 
chine and  flying  his  kite,  did  certainly  elicit  some  useful  dis- 
coveries in  a  branch  of  science  that  had  not  much  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  philosophers  of  Europe.  But  the  foundation 
of  Franklin's  knowledge  was  laid  not  in  America,  but  in  Lon- 
don. Besides,  half  of  what  he  wrote  was  stolen  from  others, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  was  not  worth  preserving."  • 

Fulton  was  another  thief.  "  We  are  informed  that  ex- 
periments of  sailing  ships  by  means  of  steam  were  publicly 
exhibited  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  in  1787,  and  were 

*  QoMUri;  Boiiew,  No.  SO. 
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rather  actually  witnessed  by  Fulton  or  communicated  to  that 
engineer,  who  was  then  a  resident  in  this  part  of  Scotland,  of 
which  he  was  understood  to  he  a  native.  .  .  .  Fulton  was  a  na- 
tive of  Paisley,"  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  place  he  had 
ateamhoata  conatructed,  actually  employed  both  for  experi- 
ment and  uae,  and  he  afterward  carried  the  invention  to 
America."  f 

The  year  1S19  was  notably  prolific  in  attacks  of  this  sort, 
in  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  took  the  lead.  At  the  head 
of  an  article  entitled  "  Travellera  in  America,"  which  appeared^ 
in  the  Review  for  the  quarter  beginning  December,  1818, 
stood  the  titles  of  four  hooka  written,^  one  by  a  young  lieu- 
tenant of  Light  Dragoons,  one  by  a  botanist  and  a  F.  L.  S., 
a  third  by  "  a  plain  man  of  good  sense  and  slow  judgment," 
$s  the  reviewer  describes  him,  and  the  fourth  by  a  man  sent 
over  by  thirty-nine  families  '*  to  ascertain  whether  and  what 
part  of  the  United  States  would  be  suitable  for  their  resi- 
dence," a  man  who  hated  ua  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  hia 
aoul,  and  with  all  hia  might. 

After  remarking  that  these  four  books  deserved  to  be  read 
by  all  who  felt  an  interest  in  America,  that  they  were  full  of 
information,  and  that  they  would  probably  decide  the  fate 
ind  direct  the  footsteps  of  many  a  human  being  seeking  a  better 
lot  than  the  Old  World  could  give  him,  the  reviewer,  who  was 
no  other  than  Sydney  Smith,  went  on  to  display  the  informa- 
tion he  had  acquired  from  their  peruaal.  lie  dwelt  on  the 
Mtonishing  growth  of  population  and  its  rapid  spread  west- 
ward, pointed  out  the  marvels  of  the  great  system  of  inland 
navigation  afforded  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
praised  the  cheapness  of  government  and  the  low  salaries  of 

'  Folton  KM  bom  at  Liltlc  Britain,  Luicuter  County,  PenDsylvanlt,  ITBB. 

t  TFalsh's  AppG&l  from  the  Judgmpol  of  Great  BrltiuD,  p.  291. 

t  I.  TrarelB  in  Cannda  and  the  UDiti?d  Stali-a  in  IBIS  and  ISIT,  II7  Lica- 
tenant  Frauds  Hall,  Light  DragaanR,  B.  P.,  1818. 

B.  Journal  of  Travels  in  the  Coiled  StitleB  of  North  America  and  in  Lover 
Otnada,  performed  id  the  Tesr  1S17,  etc     Bj'  John  Palmer,  ISIS. 

8.  A  Narratiea  of  a  Journey  of  Fire  Thousand  Miles  through  the  Essteni  and 
Western  States  of  Amorici,  etc.     By  Henry  Brndshaw  Fearan,  1818. 

4.  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  America  in  tbe  Teara  1609,  1610,  and  1811,  ete. 
By  Jobn  Bradbury,  F.  L.  S.  Lond.,  1817. 
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officials,  the  success  of  universal  suffrage,  the  cheapness  and 
speediness  of  justice,  administered  by  a  judge  "without  a 
calorific  wig  and  particolored  gown,  in  coat  and  pantaloons." 
He  had  much  to  say  that  was  complimentary,  but  he  had  some- 
thing to  aay  concerning  our  bad  manners,  our  lack  of  a  litera- 
ture, our  slave-holding,  and  closed  with  a  statement  that,  after 
all,  England  was  a  far  happier  land.  "  Xative  literature," 
Baid  he,  "  the  Americana  have  none.  It  b  all  imported.  They 
had  indeed  a  Franklin,  and  he  may  live  for  half  a  century 
J  more  on  his  fame.  There  is,  or  was,  a  Mr.  Dwight  who  wrote 
some  poems,  and  his  baptisraal  name  was  Timothy.  There  is 
also  a  small  account  o£  Virginia  by  Jefferson,  and  one  epic  by 
Joel  Barlow,  and  some  pieces  of  pleasantry  by  Mr.  Irving. 
But  why  should  the  Americans  write  books  when  a  six  weeks' 
passage  brings  them  in  tbeir  own  tongue  our  sense,  science, 
and  genius  in  bales  and  hotheads?  Prairies,  steamboats,  grist- 
mills, are  their  natural  objects  for  centuries  to  come.  By  and 
by,  when  they  have  got  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  may  have 
epic  poems,  plays,  pleasures  of  memory,  and  all  the  elegant 
gratificationa  proper  to  an  ancient  people  who  have  tamed  the 
wild  earth  and  sat  down  to  amuse  themselves." 

This  was  galling  enough,  but  his  remarks  on  slavery  were 
exasperating.  "  If  nations,"  said  he,  "  rank  according  to  their 
(wisdom  and  their  virtue,  what  right  has  the  American,  a 
Bcourger  and  murderer  of  slaves,  to  compare  himself  with  the 
least  and  lowest  of  European  nations?  much  more  with  this 
great  and  humane  country,  where  the  greatest  lord  dare  not 
lay  a  finger  upon  the  meanest  peasant?  What  is  freedom 
where  all  are  not  free?  And  these  are  the  men  who  taunt  the 
English  with  their  corrupt  Parliament,  with  their  buying  and 
selling  votes,  I^et  the  world  judge  which  is  the  more  liable 
to  censure,  we  who,  in  the  midst  of  our  rottenness,  have  torn 
off  the  manacles  of  slaves  all  over  the  world,  or  they  who,  with 
their  idle  purity  and  useless  perfection,  have  remained  mate 
and  careless  while  groans  echoed  and  whips  cracked  round  the 
very  walls  of  their  spotless  Congress." 

"  As  for  emigration,  every  man  must  of  course  determine 
for  himself.  A  carpenter  under  thirty  years  of  age  who  finds 
himself  at  Cincinnati  with  an  axe  over  his  shoulder  and  t 
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pounds  in  his  pocket  will  get  rich  in  America.     But  any  inan^ 
with  tolerable  prosperity  here  had  better  remain  where  he  ia."  * 

In  the  Banie  vessels  that  brought  copies  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston 
went  bundles  of  another  British  periodica! — the  Quarterly 
Review,  January-March,  1819 — with  two  articles  on  America 
more  savage  still.  The  books  selected  for  review  were  Fearon'a 
"  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Eastern  and  Western 
States  "  and  Bristed's  "  Resources  of  the  United  States."  f 
Of  all  the  descriptions  of  our  country  yet  published,  Tearon's 
was  the  favorite  with  the  reviewers.  He  had  been  sent  over 
by  a  colony  of  weavers  to  sec  if  the  stories  of  the  prosperity 
and  happiueffi  of  the  people  o£  the  United  States  were  true, 
and  if  there  was  in  our  land  a  spot  where  they  could  settle 
and  be  leas  burdened  with  tases  and  blessed  with  more  wages 
than  they  were  in  Great  Britain.  He  went,  it  was  said,  aa 
a  serious  investigator  with  a  definite  purpose.  He  represented 
men  eager  to  seek  homes  in  the  New  World.  Yet  he  returns 
with  an  account  which  must  he  most  discouraging. 

At  New  York  the  streets  were  narrow,  dirty,  and  infested 
with  pigs;  the  laboring  classes  no  better  clothed  than  in  Europe, 
but  leas  careworn;  the  mercantile  population  were  in  appear- 
ance loose,  slovenly,  careless,  and  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness.      • 
The  whole  white  population — men,  women,  and  children  alike  "^ 
—was  sallow.    To  have  a  tinge  of  color  in  the  cheeks  was  a  sure ' 
indication  of  English  birth.    The  shopkeepers  were  a  cold,  in- 
different set,  who  stood  with  their  hats  on  or  sat  or  lay  along 
their  counters  smoking  cigars  and  spitting  in  every  direction. 
The  existence  of  slavery,  the  advertisements  of  negroes  and  ' 
wenches  for  sale,  the  ostracism  of  free  blacks,  and  the  stories 
which  he  hears  of  slave-beatings  and  maltreatings,  shock  his 
ideas  of  liberty  and  give  occasion  for  his  reviewer  to  exclaim: 
"  No  man  valuing  genuine  freedom  or  possessing  real  senti- 
ments of  humanity  could  for  a  moment  tolerate  the  idea  of 

*  TrsTeUe»  b  America.  Tbe  Edinburgh  Reriev,  or  Critical  Jouraal,  for  Oe- 
eember,  IBIS,  to  Mirch,  ISIB. 

f  Reaoarcea  of  the  Qnited  Slatos,  or  a  Vfew  of  ttic  Agricultural,  Cammerdal, 
noaDcial,  Political,  I.iteraT7,  Moral,  and  Rclijjioiia  Character  of  tbe  American  Pm- 
pla.     B;  John  Bnsted,  Ckiunsellor.al'Ltir,  Ne«  Tork,  ISIS. 
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passing  his  days  in  a  country  where  soch  brutalizing  scenes 
are  perpetually  before  his  eyes." 

Unlimited  liberty  of  conscience  charmed  Mr.  Fearon,  but 
he  was  horrified  to  notice  a  total  absence  of  devotion  and  the 
grosa  bigotry  of  aecta.  Keligious  duties  seemed  to  be  per- 
formed without  one  spark  of  true  devotion.  Men  and  women 
went  to  particular  churches  because  they  knew  the  preachers, 
or  because  their  great-grandmothors  went  there  before  the  Hev- 
olution,  or  because  their  interest  would  be  best  served  by  so 
doing,  or  because  the  churches  were  frequented  by  the  fashioa- 
ablo  sot.  As  for  the  countless  sects,  they  differed  from  the 
English  sectaries  in  being  more  bigoted,  more  intolerant,  more 
ignorant  of  the  Scriptures.  He  stumbles  into  the  bar-room  of 
a  roadside  tavern  and  notes  the  absence  of  tables  and  chairs;  he 
enters  a  grog-shop  and  is  surprised  that  he  can  get  nothing 
to  eat. 

Boston  strikes  him  as  offensively  religious  and  strongly 
tinged  with  aristocracy,  and  affords  him  some  fine  specimens  of 
Yankee  inquisitivenesa.  Philadelphia  has  less  business,  less 
gayety,  less  life  than  New  York.  The  men  are  given  to  the 
exceasive  use  of  liquor  and  tobacco,  the  women  to  rouging 
and  reading  the  novels  of  Lady  Morgan.  There  he  witnesses 
a  foul  and  corrupting  spectacle  known  as  an  election  of  a 
governor,  there  he  examines  a  cargo  of  newly  arrived  rft- 
■J  deraptioners,  and  attends  a  revival  in  a  negro  church,  and  is 
fihocked  at  the  brutality  of  the  one  and  the  blasphemy  of  the 
other. 

From  Philadelphia  he  travels  westward  to  Pittsburg,  which 
he  finds  full  of  Fnglish  goods  that  command  a  ready  sale,  and 
English  artisans  longing  to  be  home,  and  then  goes  on  acroee 
the  prairie  of  Ohio.  "  It  is  not  to  him,"  says  the  reviewer, 
*'  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  information  tliat  it  is  not  all 
the  French  word  signifies, '  green  grass  bespangled  with  daisies 
and  cowslips';  he  does  not  tell  us  that  it  is  a  wide  expanse 
covered  with  rank,  coarse,  nishlike  grass  sometimes  flooded 
middle-deep  and  wearing  the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea;  but 
Buch  is  the  fact.  In  Ohio,  too,  he  sees  negro  slavery  on  the  in- 
denture system,  and  finds  himself  in  a  land  where  Spanish 
doUara  cut  into  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths,  and  paper  bills 
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torn   into   halves   and    quarters,    constitute    the    circulating 
medium." 

Kentucky  affords  him  a  sight  of  a  hideous  negro  flog^ng,^ 
■nd  brings  him  in  contact  with  a  population  given  over  to 
drinking,  swearing,  gambling,  gouging,  and  gander-pulling. 
To  this  the  reviewer  adds  Indian  scalping,  and,  supposing  the 
£iver  Kaisin  to  be  in  Kentucky,  turaa  that  famous  massacre 
iXDto  an  American  victory  and  describea  the  Kentuckiaua  as 
eutting  razor-strops  from  the  backs  of  dead  savages  I  Illinois 
is  described  as  one  unbounded  fiat  of  swamps  and  forests  ten- 
anted by  a.  motley  group  of  Indian  hunters,  squatters,  land 
jobberB,  lawyers,  doctoR,  and  farmers  occupying  land  on 
epeculation.  At  Washington  the  people  seemed  a  century  be- 
iind  those  of  Boston,  and  half  a  century  behind  those  of  New 
York.  They  spent  their  time  in  place-hunting  all  day,  and 
talking,  chewing  tobacco,  and  spitting  all  the  evening.  At  the 
taverns  the  door-knobs  were  broken,  the  floors  of  the  coffee- 
room  strewn  with  bricks  that  had  fallen  from  the  walla  and^ 
■with  plaster  that  had  dropped  from  the  ceiling. 

Such  pictures  were  well  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  ro- 
Tiewer,  which  was  to  discourage  emigration.  "  There  are  in 
England,"  said  he,  "  a  numerous  class  of  people  who,  having 
grown  inordinately  rich  under  its  protecting  shield,  while  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world  lay  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war, 
have  become  feverish  and  discontented  because  the  return  of 
peace  has  not  instantaneously  shaken  from  their  shoulders  the 
burdens  created  by  a  protracted  war.  Too  selfish  to  endure 
any  reduction  of  their  extravagant  profits,  they  leave  their 
country  to  bear  its  burdens  as  best  it  can  and  take  wing  for  a 
foreign  shore.  The  lovo  of  country,  once  the  peculiar  boast 
of  Englishmen,  the  ties  of  blood,  of  society,  of  early  friend- 
ships, of  kindred  habits,  are  all  sacrificed  by  them  to  the  ono 
sordid  passion,  while  they  rush  in  crowds  to  deposit  their 
wealth  where  it  will  be  safe  from  the  claim  of  their  native 
land." 

That  such  ungrateful  and  short-sighted  persona  might  ho 
deterred  from  wasting  their  lives  and  substances  in  our  inhos- 
pitable land  the  reviewer  then  proceeds,  with  the  aid  of  Fearon 
and  Briated,  to  construct  a  most  dismal  account  of  life  in 
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America.  The  United  States,  in  his  opinion,  was  doomed  1 
deatruction.  It  was  in  a  revolutionary  condition  and  contained 
within  it  "  the  seeds  o£  those  sudden  changes  which  scatter 
iipon  tlie  wings  of  ruin  all  the  labors  and  products  of  past 
experience."  We  had  no  established  church,  therefore  we 
were  an  immoral  and  irreligious  people.  A  church  estahliah- 
ment,  founded  on  liberal  principles,  was  one  of  those  blessings 
to  which  Englishmen  were  indebted  for  innumerable  benefits. 
An  order  of  men  selected  from  all  descriptions  and  cl&saee, 
from  the  sons  of  the  peer  to  those  of  the  farmer  and  the  trader, 
and  set  apart  to  cultivate  knowledge,  diffuse  religion,  and  pre- 
serve virtue,  must  produce  a  more  beneficial  and  abundant 
influence  than  can  be  dispensed  by  any  other  means.  This 
blessing  we  could  not  enjoy.  Upward  of  three  million  souls 
in  the  United  States  were  destitute  of  all  religious  ordinances 
and  worship.  In  the  Southern  and  Western  States  sQq^etiee 
existed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rooting  out  every  vestige  of 
Christianity.  Many  serious  people  doubted  the  permanence 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  because  it  made  no  reference  to 
the  providence  of  God.  "  We,  the  People,"  was  the  constitu- 
tional substitute  for  Jehovah.  A  few  State  governments,  as 
in  New  England  and  New  York,  did  acknowledge  God  as 
the  governor  among  nations,  and  occasionally  recommended 
a  day  of  general  fasting,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer.  But  the 
greater  number  declared  it  unconstitutional  to  refer  to  the 
providence  of  God.  Virginia  would  not  allow  a  chaplain  to 
officiate  in  her  State  Legislature.  Louisiana  had  rejected  by 
an  immense  majority  a  bill  for  the  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. 

The  consequences  of  tbjs  were  visible  and  awful.  Among 
the  many  institutions  to  which  England  stood  indebted  for  her 
comfort,  her  security,  her  prosperity,  the  court*  of  law  wen 
first  in  importance.  "  A  peculiar  character  of  dignity  attaehee 
to  our  judges,  which  gives  them  respectability  allied  almost  to 
religious  veneration.  The  nature  of  their  education  and  their 
station,  which  forbids  them  from  being  foremost  in  the  circles 
of  even  innocent  levity,  have  a  tendency  to  raise  their  charac- 
ters and  inspire  a  confidence  in  their  decisions  which  must  lie 
unknown  to  the  people  of  America.     We  hear  of  one  of  theit 
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judges  appearing  on  the  bench  with  a  countenance  battered  in 
a  boxing  match;  of  another  shot  because  he  had  approached  to 
attack  his  neighbor  with  pistols  and  a  dagger  hidden  in  his 
hoBom;  of  some  engaged  in  duels  as  principals  and  seconds;  of 
others  posted  as  cowards  for  declining  such  contests." 
Z'  As  was  the  bench,  so  was  the  bar.  The  practitioners  were 
advocates,  solicitora,  attorneys,  proctors,  conveyancers,  and  spe- 
cial pleaders  all  in  one.  The  law  was  the  repository  of  Ameri- 
can talent— a  talent  which  did  not  find  its  way  to  the  bench, v 
but  was  spent  in  intrigue  for  offices  of  state.  Hence  the  bar 
was  the  school  in  which  American  statesmen  learned  the  vul- 
gar chicanery,  so  easily  imbibed  in  a  profession  that  teaches 
acuteness  but  does  not  inspire  integrity.  "  All  the  Presidents 
since  Washington  and  Adams  have  been  lawyers,  and  so  have 
almost  all  the  secretaries  of  State,  war,  treasury,  and  navy. 
America,  if  not  priest-ridden  like  Spain,  is  in  a  worse  state — 
she  is  lawyer-ridden." 

Besides  being  an  irreligious,  immoral,  and  lawyer-ridden 
people,  we  were  ignorant.  The  number  of  hooks  publiahed  in 
America  which  had  any  tendency  to  improve  the  mind  or  en- 
lighten the  imderstanding  were  few  indeed.  It  was  true  that 
many  of  the  most  popular  Englisli  writings  were  reprinted  in 
America.  But  they  seemed  to  be  little  read.  Ages  must  pass 
away  before  America  could  find  either  leisure  or  inclination  for 
the  study  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Newton.  In  every  part  of  onr 
vast  country  education  was  on  too  low  a  scale.  The  schools 
could  do  BO  more  than  create  mediocrity  in  learning.  "  Jlean- 
time  she  may  derive  what  consolation  she  can  from  the  re- 
flection that  this  low  state  of  learning  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  that  spirit  of  republicanism  on  which  she  prides  her- 
self." We  had  a  post-office;  but  such  was  the  state  of  igno- 
rance that  little  correspondence  took  place,  and  the  post-office 
could  not  defray  the  cost  of  operating.* 

"  In  America  the  emigrant  must  expect  to  find  not  an  eco- 
nomical or  cleanly  people,  not  a  social  or  generous  people,  not 
a  people  of  enlarged  ideas,  not  a  people  of  liberal  opinions 
or  to  whom  one  could  express  his  thoughts  free  as  air,  not  a 
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people  friendly  to  the  advocate  of  liberty  in  Europe,  not  a  peo- 
ple who  underetand  liberty  from  investigation  or  from  prin- 
ciple, not  a  people  who  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  words 
honor  and  generoaity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  find  a 
country  possessing  the  most  enlightened  civil  and  political  ad- 
vantages, a  people  reaping  the  full  reward  of  their  own  labors, 
a  people  not  paying  tithes  and  not  subject  to  heavy  taxation 
without  representation,  a  people  with  a  email  national  debt  and 
no  standing  army,  and  he  would  find  little  else."  * 

The  attack  of  the  Edinburgh  in  January  was  followed  in 
February  and  March  by  Blackwood's  Magazine  with  two  ar- 
ticles on  "  The  Means  of  Education  "  and  on  "  The  State  of 
Learning  in  the  United  States."    "  Learning,  in  the  true  sense 

J  of  the  word,"  says  the  writer,  "  is  not  to  be  found  in  America, 
for  the  business  of  a  scholar  ia  not  one  of  the  occupations  of  life. 
There  every  man  of  liberal  education  must  have  an  occupation, 
and  as  there  are  no  fellowships  or  scholarships  in  the  colleges 
there  can  be  no  classes  of  society  with  sufficient  leisure  fop  the 
cultivation  of  science  and  general  literature.  The  low  stand- 
ing of  America  in  the  world  of  letters  and  the  poor  showing 
she  makca  in  our  libraries  is  due  to  bad  education,  to  want  of 
learning,  and  the  peculiar  uses  to  which  talent  is  applied. 
Franklin  ia  their  only  philosopher  whose  discoveries  have  been 
of  use  to  mankind,  and  if  all  the  books  ever  written  in  the 

'"  United  States  were  set  on  fire  to-morrow  no  scholar  would  mias 
them.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  they  have  produced  nothing 
worth  preserving,  but  we  do  assert  that  they  have  not  one 
master  production  of  the  mind  in  whose  safe  keeping  all  tho 
world  is  interested.  Mr.  Irving  has  much  talent  and  great 
humor,  and  'Knickerbocker'  and  'Salmagundi'  are  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  reading;  Belknap,  Minot,  Ramsay,  Jeffet^ 
Hon,  and  Marshall  have  written  valuable  histories;  the  eermona 
of  Freeman,  Bnckminster,  and  Channing  arc  fine  specimens 
of  eloquence  and  taste;  in  essays  of  the  lighter  kind  Wirt  and 
Dennie  excel;  but  of  works  of  the  imagination  very  little  has 
been  produced.     There  is  nothing  to  awaken  fancy  in  I 


*  FMFOn'i  Skctduii  of  Ametioa.    Tho  Quwterlj  Bariaw,  Juniiy,  181 
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land  of  dull  realitiea.  No  objects  carry  tlio  mmd  back  to 
contemplation  of  a  remote  antiquity.  No  mouldering  niins 
excite  interest  in  the  history  of  the  past.  No  memorials  com-  / 
memorative  of  noble  deeds  arouse  enthusiasm  and  reverence. 
No  traditions,  legends,  fables,  afford  material  for  poetry  and 
romance.  America  has  gone  through  no  period  of  infancy,  no 
pastoral  state,  Tlie  whole  course  of  life  is  there  a  round  of 
dull  practical  duties.  There  is  a  task  for  each  person  each 
day.  No  man  stops  to  admire  the  heavens  over  his  head 
or  to  scan  the  charms  of  the  earth  under  hia  feet.  No  one  has 
time  to  study  Nature  or  acquire  a  love  for  the  beauties  she 
spreads  around."  * 

By  this  time  it  had  become  the  fashion  to  a^ail  the  United 
States,  and  the  fashion  having  been  set,  the  British  Keview, 
or  London  Critical  Journal,  followed,  and  in  May,  1819,  re- 
galed ita  readers  with  an  account  of  the  actual  condition  of  tho 
United  States.  At  the  head  of  the  article  stood  a  list  of  sev- 
enteen titles  of  books  printed  in  or  relating  to  America,  but 
it  was  from  two  of  them— Bristed's  "  Resources  of  the  United 
States  "  and  Feaion'a  "  Narrative  " — that  the  reviewer  drew 
hia  stock  of  information.  He  began  with  the  usual  remarks 
on  the  infancy  of  eur  literature,  and  assigned  the  reasons. 
The  thinness  of  our  population,  spread  over  an  immense  area 
of  country,  the  lack  of  wealthy  families  to  create  a  demand 
for  original  works,  the  want  of  competition  and  of  rewards 
and  honors  capable  of  exciting  emulation,  were  all  so  many 
obetaclea  to  the  production  and  circulation  of  literature.  The 
man  who  compiled  a  heavy,  dull,  and  tasteless  political  jour- 
nal waa  sure  to  be  richly  repaid  for  his  pains.  But  a  literary 
work  in  which  genius,  wit,  and  learning  combined  to  amuse 
and  instruct  was  just  as  sure  to  be  neglected.  There  were, 
as  a  conse<juence,  few  authors  by  profession  in  America.  If 
here  and  there  one  existed  he  drudged  along  in  his  gainleea 
calling,  solitary  and  alone.  He  did  not  repose  in  the  bowers 
of  scademic  learning,  surrounded  and  encouraged  by  the  wise 
of  other  nations.     Among  his  contemporaries  there  were  no 


*  On  tbe  Stale  ot  Lenming  in  the  United  States  of  AmGrica.     Blaclivood'i 
Bdhilmrgli  Uagadne,  Uarcb,  ISIS, 
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end.  A  diiUiit  day  b  ■■jTifil  for  tlie  pa^iuLal  «f  vint  he  has 
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be  ecvtent  irith  the  larni  iim  w  of  his  printer  that  ddinqaeKt 
■olaGTibexi^  daU  wtiea,  and  bankrupt  agents  have  fodnecd  hit 
profiti  to  nothhigi 

"  It  ie  quite  ponble  that  the  A-mrntmm  may  heeome  s 
powerful  people,  bat  they  lack  the  plprmmta  a£  greatncs.  Thay 
may  orercome  a  portioa  of  the  w^ivld,  bot  th^  wiD  nerer 
ciTilize  thoK  whom  they  cooqner.  The  maas  <^  the  North 
Anwricsne  are  too  prond  to  learn  and  too  ignorant  to  teadi, 
and  having  eatabltshed  by  act  of  Congrese  that  they  are  afacady 
the  DKwt  enlightenfd  people  of  the  world,  they  bid  fair  to  re- 
tain their  Itarbarinn  from  mere  regard  lo  cowdsteocy."  * 

Continued  cnticiam  of  this  sort  having  become  unbearable, 
tbe  North  American  Review  felt  called  on  to  reply  to  so  much 
gf  it  tm  related  to  the  low  state  of  lettere.  It  waa  pointed  out 
that,  with  a  few  exceptionB,  the  age  was  one  of  critics  and 
GompiloTB  rather  than  of  men  of  genius;  that  while  we  coald 
not  claim  for  our  poets  a  place  with  Scott  and  Brron,  Camp- 
bell and  Wordsworth,  we  could  at  least  see  indications  of  po- 
etic geiiius  which  gave  promise  of  great  things  in  the  near 
future;  and  that  it  was  unwise  to  make  an  elaborate  and 
volumiooiia  defence  of  America  in  answer  to  the  faultfindings 
of  cprlaiii  Bnlish  critics  and  travellers.  They  coatd  not  much 
longer  iinpone  nn  the  intelligent  and  impartial  claGses  of  foi^ 
rigncr?.  It  was  better  to  wait  for  our  vindication  as  the  result 
of  our  becoming  better  known  and  more  justly  estimated-^ 

But  the  vindication  of  our  country  was  not  to  be  the  work 
ot  time.  The  task  had  already  been  attempted,  and  a  few 
days  after  the  North  American  Review  appeared  at  Boston  a 
portly  volume,  by  Itolwrt  Walah,  Jr.,  issuL-d  from  tbe  press 
at  Philnilelphia.     Mr.  Walsh  called  his  book  "  An  Appeal 

*  The  Brlliih  Reriew,  or  Lonilon  Critical  Joanuit.  AcidkI  Coudilion  of  ;h« 
OilliadSuto^iraT,  1810. 
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from  the  Judgments  o£  Great  Britain  respecting  tLe  United 
States  of  America,"     lie  began  by  stating  in  the  preface  that 
he  had  been  driven  to  write  the  book  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
eerve  to  refute  the  slanders  incessantly  heaped  on  hia  country 
by  British  writers.     In  conmion  with  such  Americans  as  were 
well  affected  toward  Great  Britain  he  had  hoped  that  the 
false  and  contumelious  language  of  the  better  class  of  British 
critics  would  cease  as  time  brought  our  true  condition  and 
character  into  strong  relief.     But  his  disappointment  was  com- 
pletCj  for  no  one  who  paid  attention  to  the  tenor  of  speeches  and 
writings  of  late  in  Great  Britain  wherein  reference  was  made 
to  the  United  States,  no  one  familiar  with  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews  of  the  past  year,  could  fail  to  see  that 
no  amount  of  evidence  could  silence  the  defamers.     The  de- 
sire to  emigrate  to  America  had  spread  among  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  England  to  an  extent  deemed  hurtful,  and  the  British 
politicians,  thrown  into  paroxysms  of  jealousy,  had  enlisted  the 
great  reviews  and  journals  in  a  common  scheme  of  misrepre- 
Bentation,  to  the  end  that  the  British  farmer  and  artisan  might 
be  filled  with  horror  of  republican  America,  and  the  nations 
I   «f  the  world  with  a  distrust  of  the  spirit  of  her  Government. 
The  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  had  assailed  us  with  a  fierce- 
8  and  rancor  no  provocation  could  excuse.     The  Whig  jour- 
nals had  begun  to  rail  in  the  same  strain.     The  Opposition 
had  joined  with  the  ministerial  party  in  a  hue  and  cry  against 
American  ambition  and  cruelty,  and  credit  had  lH3en  given 
I  to  the  coarse  inventions  of  English  travellers  who  visited  us 
I  for  the  express  purpose  of  manufacturing  libels,  or  had  be- 
I  taken  themselves  to  this  form  of  abuse  after  their  return  home 
a  profitable  speculation. 
Thus  beset  by  a  band  of  implacable  and  indefatigable  foes 
who  moved  the  public  mind  and  directed  the  public  affairs 
I  of  Great  Britain,  we  were  in  duty  bound  to  combat  them  by 
'  every  means  in  our  power.     A  tnie  showing  of  our  character 
and  principles  having  failed,  nothing  was  left  but  retort  in 
I  land,  for  the  British  orators  and  writers  never  reproached 
■  America  without  putting  England  in  glorious  contrast.     It 
B  the  excellent  government,  the  liberty,  the  purity,  and  the 
[  comfort  they  had  at  home  which,  they  would  have  ua  believe, 
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quickened  their  senability  of  the  evila  and  abusea  existing  on 
our  side  of  the  water  and  embittered  the  expressions  of  their 
hate. 

True  to  this  purpose,  Mr.  Walsh  undertook  to  show,  by  the 
nse  of  British  authorities  of  the  highest  order,  historians,  and 
legislators,  records  of  Parliament,  nay,  by  the  very  journals 
employed  to  pour  British  venom  on  the  American  people,  that 
Great  Britain  was  as  miserable  and  wicked  as  any  nation  on 
earth,  lie  reviewed  the  political  mercantile  jealousy  of  Great 
Britain  from  early  colonial  times,  and  quoted  in  evidence  Eve- 
lyn, Hume,  Poatlethwayt,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  and  Adam  Smith- 
He  reviewed  the  general  character  of  the  early  colonists,  and 
cited  Burke,  Chalmers,  and  the  Quarterly  Review  in  their 
defence.  He  set  forth  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  colonists, 
the  conquest  of  the  wilderness,  the  struggles  with  the  French 
and  Indians,  the  sacrifices  made  for  the  good  of  the  mother 
country,  and  lier  ungrateful  return.  He  summed  up  the  many 
titles  of  the  United  States  to  British  respect;  reminded  hie 
readers  that  slavery  had  been  planted,  fostered,  and  maintained 
in  tlie  colonies  by  Great  Britain  despite  every  effort  to  get 
rid  of  it;  and  showed  from  British  sources  that  the  treatment 
of  the  Catholics  and  the  state  of  her  prisons,  jails,  and  paupers 
surpassed  anything  ever  known  in  America;  that  the  condition 
of  her  law  courts,  her  chancery  courts,  her  Parliament,  was  as 
bad  as  ours,  while  the  fondness  of  the  British  people  for  prii 
fights  and  cock-mains  exhibited  a  degree  of  brutality  wani 
in  the  American  character. 

To  this  defence  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  time  replied  vig- 
orously. Meanwhile,  in  the  number  of  that  periodical  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1S20  was  published  the  only  one  of  the  long  se- 
ries of  attacks  that  has  lived  down  to  our  day — the  famous  ai^ 
ticle  by  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith.  The  book  he  selected  for 
review  was  Adam  Seybert's  "  Statistical  Annals  of  the  United 
States,"  and  the  first  part  of  the  article  was  given  up  to  a  short 
epitome  of  its  content*.  He  passed  in  review  the  statistics  of 
population,  trade  and  commerce,  imports,  tonnage  and  naviga- 
tion, lands,  the  post-office,  the  revenue,  the  anny,  the  navy, 
the  national  debt,  and  the  cost  of  carrj-ing  on  the  Government; 
and  having  done  this  he  exclaimed :  "  Such  is  the  land  of  Joi 
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than,  and  thus  has  it  been  governed.  In  his  honest  endeavors 
to  better  his  condition  and  in  hia  manly  purpose  of  resisting  in- 
juiy  and  insult  we  most  cordially  sympathize.  Thus  far  we  are 
friends  and  admirers  of  Jonathan.  But  he  must  not  grow  vain 
and  ambitious,  or  allow  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  that  galaxy 
of  epithets  by  which  hb  orators  and  newspaper  scribblers  en- 
deavor to  persuade  their  supporters  that  they  are  the  greatest, 
the  most  refined,  the  most  enlightened,  and  the  most  moral 
people  upon  earth.  The  effect  of  this  is  unspeakably  ludicrous 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Americans  arc  a  brave,  in- 
dustrious, and  acute  people,  but  they  have  hitherto  given  no 
indications  of  genius  and  have  made  no  approaches  to  the 
heroic  either  in  their  morality  or  character.  They  are  but  a 
recent  offset,  indeed,  from  -England,  and  should  make  it  their 
chief  boast  for  many  generations  to  come  that  they  are  sprung 
from  the  same  race  with  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  and  Newton, 
Considering  their  numbers,  indeed,  and  the  favorable  circum- 
Etances  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  they  have  done  mar- 
vellously little  to  assert  the  boast  of  such  a  descent,  or  to  show 
that  their  English  blood  haa  been  exalted  or  refined  by  their 
republican  training  and  institutions.  Their  Franklins  and 
Washingtons,  and  all  the  other  sages  and  heroes  of  the  Revo- 
lution, were  bom  and  bred  subjects  of  the  King  of  England — 
and  not  among  the  freest  or  most  valued  of  his  subjects.  And 
eincc  the  period  of  their  separation  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
their  statesmen  and  artists  and  political  writers  have  been  for- 
eigners than  ever  occurred  before  in  the  history  of  any  civilized 
and  educated  people.  During  the  thirty  or  forty  years  of  their 
independence  they  have  done  absolutely  nothing  for  the  sci- 
ences, for  the  arts,  for  literature,  or  even  for  the  statesmen- 
like  studies  of  politics  or  political  economy.  Confining  our- 
selves to  our  own  country  and  to  the  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  they  had  an  independent  existence,  we  would  ask :  Where  v 
are  their  Foxes,  their  Burkes,  their  Sheridans,  tljeir  "VVindhams, 
their  Homers,  their  Wilherforees?  where  their  Arkwrights, 
their  Watts,  their  Davys?  their  Robertsons,  Blairs,  Smiths, 
Stewarts,  Palevs,  and  Malthuses?  their  Porsons,  Parrs,  Bur- 
neys,  or  Blomfiolds?  their  Scotts,  Campbells,  Byrons,  Moores, 
or  Crabhcs!    Their  Siddonses,  Kembles,  Keans,  or  O'Neils? 
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their  Wilkiea,  Lawrencea,  Chantreya?  or  their  parallels  to  the 
hundred  other  Dames  that  have  spread  themselvea  over  theworld 
from  our  Jittle  island  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
blessed  or  delighted  mankind  by  their  works,  inventions,  or  ex- 
amples'^    In  so  far  as  we  know,  there  ia  no  such  parallel  to  bo 

,  produced  from  the  whole  annals  of  this  aelf-adulating  race, 
[/  In  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  who  reads  an  American  bookt 
or  goes  to  an  American  play?  or  looks  at  an  American  picture 
or  statue!  What  does  the  world  yet  owe  to  American  physi- 
cians or  surgeons?  What  new  substances  have  their  chemista 
discovered,  or  what  old  ones  have  they  analyzed?  What  new 
constellations  have  been  discovered  by  the  telescopes  of  Ameri- 

I  cans?  What  have  they  done  in  the  mathematics?  Who  drinks 
out  of  American  glasses!  or  eats  from  American  platest  or 
wears  American  coats  or  gowns?  or  sleeps  in  American  blan- 
kets? Finally,  under  which  of  the  old  tyrannical  governments 
of  Europe  ia  every  sixth  man  a  slave,  whom  his  fellow-creaturea 
may  buy  and  sell  and  torture?  When  these  questions  are  fair- 
ly and  favorably  answered  their  laudatory  epithets  may  be 

,  allowed,"  * 

In  the  following  number  of  the  Review  was  an  article  on 
Mr,  AValsh's  Appeal,  and  in  this  some  attempt  waa  made  to 
atone  for  the  bitterness  of  the  previous  attack  and  to  soothe 
the  animosity  now  assuming  serious  proportions. 

It  was,  the  reviewer  admitted,  a  fact  which  required  no 
proof  even  in  America  that  there  existed  a  party  in  England 
unfriendly  to  political  liberty  and  decidedly  hostile  to  all  ex- 
tension of  popular  rights.  It  waa  quite  true  that  the  party 
disliked  America,  and  was  apt  enough  to  insult  and  decry  her. 
Its  adherents  had  never  forgiven  the  success  of  her  war  for 
independence,  her  supposed  rivalry  in  trade,  and,  above  all, 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  she  enjoyed  under  a  republican 
form  of  government.  Such  a  spectacle  of  democratic  proa- 
perity  was  unspeakably  mortifying  to  their  high  monarchical 
principles  and  easily  imagined  to  be  dangerous  to  their  safety. 
Their  £rat  wish  was  that  the  States  would  quarrel  among  then^ 
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selves  and  be  thankful  to  be  again  received  under  Britiab  pro- 
tection, Tbat  hope  loat,  they  longed  to  find  that  republican 
inatitutiona  had  made  the  Americans  poor,  turbulent,  and 
depraved — incapable  of  civil  wisdom,  regardless  of  national 
honor,  and  ae  intractable  to  their  own  chosen  rulers  as  tbey  had 
lieen  to  their  hereditary  sovereign.  "  To  those  who  are  capable 
of  such  wishes  and  auch  expectations  the  happiness  and  good 
order  of  the  United  States,  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  its 
Government,  and  the  unparalleled  rapidity  of  their  progress  in 
wealth,  population,  and  refinement,  has  been  an  ungrateful 
epoctaele,  and  a  subject  of  scurrility  by  the  journals  of  this 
party  at  once  disgusting  and  despicable.  But  need  we  tell  the 
well-informed  American  that  neither  this  party  nor  its  journals 
can  be  allowed  to  stand  for  the  jreople  of  England?  that  there  is 
among  that  people  another  and  a  far  more  numerous  party 
whose  sentiments  are  opposed  to  the  former,  who  are  friends 
to  America  and  to  all  that  Americans  most  value  in  their  char- 
acter and  institutions?  who  as  Englishmen  are  proud  to  have 
great  and  glorious  nations  descend  from  theni?  who  as  free- 
men rejoice  to  see  freedom  apreading  itself  with  giant  steps 
over  the  fairest  regions  of  tlie  earth?  and  who  know  that  when 
the  drivelling  advocates  of  hierarchy  and  legitimacy  vent  their 
flophistries  with  some  shadow  of  plausibility  on  the  Old  "World 
tiiey  can  turn  with  decisive  triumph  to  the  unequivocal  ex- 
ample of  the  New,  and  demonstrate  the  unspeakable  advantages 
of  free  government  by  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  Amer- 
ica? Where  then,  we  ask,  is  the  justice  or  the  policy  of  seek- 
ing to  render  a  quarrel  national  when  the  cause  of  quarrel 
is  only  with  an  inconsiderable  and  declining  party  of  its 
jnembera  ;  why  labor  to  excite  animosity  against  a  whole 
people,  the  majority  of  whom  must  be  your  sincere  friends, 
merely  because  some  prejudiced  or  interested  persons  among 
them  have  disgusted  the  great  body  of  their  own  country- 
by  the  senselessness  and  scurrility  of  their  attacks  on 
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The  North  Ainerican  Review  *  now  hastened  to  defend  Mr. 
Walah,  only  to  draw  out  a  yet  more  patronizing  criticism  from 
anotlier  English  periodical,  which  up  to  this  time  had  held 
aloof  from  the  dispute, 

"  Several  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  said  the  writer, 
"  addicted  to  writing  hooks  or,  like  ourselves,  given  to  the  less 
ambitious  composition  of  periodical  reviews,  consider  them- 
eelvea  in  a  state  of  declared  and  justifiable  hostility  against  the 
British  press  for  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  '  indiscrimi- 
nate and  virulent  abuse  '  heaped  on  their  country.  If  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  were  confined  to  the  respective  merits  of  Mr. 
"Walsh,  the  American  appellant  against  the  calumnies  of  Eng- 
lish writers  and  our  periodical  reviews  he  so  bitterly  assails,  we 
should  be  content  to  let  the  belligerents  fight  out  their  differ- 
ences in  a  course  of  harmless  missile  warfare  across  the  Atlantic. 
But  it  is  quite  plain,  from  the  tone  of  Mr.  Walsh's  Appeal  and 
of  his  Boston  reviewer,  that  they  have  taken  up  the  affair  in 
a  spirit  far  exceeding  that  of  a  common  literary  quarrel.  They 
have  labored  hard  to  impress  on  America  tliat  she  is  an  object 
of  systematic  hatred  and  contumely  in  Great  Britain,  have 
revived  obsolete  questions  for  the  mere  purpose  of  exaspera- 
tion, and  have  discussed  them  in  a  tone  of  the  fiercest  recrimi- 
nation. Now,  the  generality  of  Englishmen  know  of  their 
own  knowletlge  that  in  this  country  America  is  not  the  object 
of  hatred  and  contempt.  On  the  contrary,  we  take  a  very 
anxious  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  her.  We  feel  the  endear- 
ing influence  of  consanguinity  in  all  its  force.  We  cannot  for- 
get that  the  men  he  is  seeking  to  infiame  against  us  are  chiefly 
the  children  of  British  subjects;  we  camiot  forget  that  our  fa- 
thers were  the  countrj-men  of  Washington  and  Franklin;  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  look  on  their  land  as  absolutely  foi^ 
eign  groimd.  Many  generations  must  pass  away  and  great 
(Ganges  in  our  common  sentiments  and  relatiims  mark  the  close 
of  each  before  a  contest  between  America  and  Great  Britain  can 
be  anytliing  else  than  what  the  late  one  was — an  unnatural 
civil  war.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  the  character  of  the  prin- 
ciples anil  institutions  that  most  attach  us  to  our  own  country 
is  vitally  connected  with  the  moral  and  political  destiny  of 
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the  United  Statea;  that,  m  spite  of  the  violent  separationa  and 
of  many  changes  of  forms  and  titles  that  have  since  taken 
place,  the  Americans  of  future  times  will  be  regarded  by  the 
world  as  a  race  either  of  improved  or  degenerate  Englishmen." 

Entertaining  such  sentiments,  the  writer  went  on  to  de- 
fend the  British  press  from  the  sweeping  charges  made 
against  it  by  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Everett;  pointed  out  the 
many  complimentary  things  said  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  review 
which  had  elicited  so  much  wrath;  declared  that  nothing  worse 
had  been  said  of  America  than  was  said  every  day  about 
linga  and  queens,  ministers  and  judges,  the  Bourbons,  the 
Holy  Allies,  and  even  of  that  august  representative  of  what 
was  most  monarchical  in  the  eyes  of  men,  the  Emperor  of  all 
Hie  Russias;  reminded  our  countrymen  that  no  wise  or  sober 
American  need  feel  alarm  for  the  character  and  dignity  of 
'llifl  nation,  even  though  a  Scotch  critic  did  make  light  of  Mr. 
Joel  Barlow's  inspiration,  or  Mr.  Sydney  Smith's  pen  in  an 
hour  of  thoughtless  gayety  did  address  some  friendly  admoni- 
tion to  the  United  States  under  the  homely  appellation  of 
Jonathan,  and  then  proceeded  to  find  the  cause  of  this  Ameri- 
can sensitiveneaa. 

The  critic  found  it  in  a  peculiarity  of  our  national  vanity. 
r'Other  nations,"  said  he,  "boast  of  what  they  are  or  have  been, 
tut  the  true  citizen  of  the  United  States  exalts  his  head  to  the 
ddea  in  the  contemplation  of  what  the  grandeur  of  his  country 
IB  going  to  be.  Others  claim  respect  and  honor  because  of 
the  things  done  by  a  long  line  of  ancestors;  an  American^ 
glories  in  the  achievements  of  a  distant  posterity.  Others  ap- 
peal to  history;  an  American  appeals  to  prophecy,  and  with 
Malthus  in  one  hand  and  a  map  of  the  back  country  in  the 
other  he  boldly  defies  us  to  a  comparison  with  America  as  she 
ifl  to  be,  and  chuckles  in  delight  over  the  splendors  the  geo- 
metrical ratio  is  to  shed  over  her  story.  This  appeal  to  the 
.future  ifl  his  never-failing  resource.  If  an  English  traveller^ 
<eomplains  of  their  inns  and  hints  hia  dislike  to  sleeping  four 
in  a  bed  he  is  first  denounced  as  a  calumniator  and  then  told 
to  wait  a  hundred  years  and  see  the  superiority  of  American 
inns  to  British.  If  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Newton,  are  named,  ^ 
lie  is  again  told  to  '  wait  till  we  have  cleared  our  land,  till  we 
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have  idle  time  to  atteiid  to  other  things;  wait  till  1900,  and 
then  see  how  much  nobler  our  poeta  and  profounder  oar  as- 
tronomers and  longer  our  telescopes  than  any  that  decrept 
old  hemisphere  of  yours  will  produce.' 

"  The  American  propensity  to  look  forward  with  eonfiden« 
to  the  future  greatness  of  their  country  may  be  natural  and 
laudable.  But  when  they  go  further  and  refer  to  the  wished- 
for  period  as  one  in  which  the  glory  of  England  shall  he  ex- 
tinguished forever,  their  hopes  become  absurdities.  Let  oa 
suppose  the  day  is  come  when  their  proudest  predictions  are 
accomplished,  when  the  continent  shall  be  theirs  from  sea  to 
sea;  when  it  shall  be  covered  by  contiguous  circles  of  inde- 
pendent states,  each  a  kingdom  in  itself,  with  the  great  Federal 
Conatitution  like  a  vast  circumference  binding  them  together 
in  strength  and  union,  and  when  it  shall  be  the  home  of  count- 
less  millions  of  free  and  enlightened  Americans.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  time  arrived  when  American  fleets  shall  cover  ereiy 
aea  and  ride  in  every  harbor  for  purposes  of  commerce,  of  chas- 
tisement, or  protection;  when  the  land  shall  be  the  seat  of  free- 
dom, learning,  taste,  morals,  all  that  is  most  admirable  m  the 
eyes  of  man,  and  when  England,  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  years  and  the  manifold  casualties  by  which  the  pride  of  em- 
pires is  levelled  in  the  dust,  shall  have  fallen  from  her  high 
estate.  In  that  day  of  her  extremity,  what  language  might 
an  Englishman  hold  to  an  American  boasting  of  the  superior 
grandeurs  of  hia  country?  Might  he  not  truly  say:  America 
has  reason  to  be  proud;  but  let  her  not  forget  whence  came  the 
original  stock  of  glory  she  baa  laid  out  to  such  good  account 
Might  we  not  say:  Who  were  the  men  who  first  cleared  the 
barren  tracts  that  have  since  become  a  garden?  Englishmen. 
Who  taught  you  the  art  of  navigation?  Englishmen.  From 
what  code  did  you  catch  the  first  sjiirit  of  freedom  which  won 
and  has  so  happily  maintained  your  independence?  From 
^  the  laws  and  institutions  of  England.  Where  did  yoiir  infant 
science  and  literature  find  their  models  of  deep  thought,  of 
exquisite  composition,  of  sublime'  conception?  In  the  writ- 
ings of  immortal  Englishmen,  your  ancestors  and  instructors. 
No,  America  can  achieve  no  glory  in  which  England  baa  not 
a  share.      Let  the  name  of  England  fade  from  the  list  t 
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nations^  let  her  long  line  of  statesmen,  heroes,  scholars,  be 
buried  in  oblivion;  yet  so  long  as  an  empire  of  Americana 
survives,  speaking  her  language,  cherishing  her  institutions, 
and  imitating  her  example,  her  name  shall  be  pronounced 
with  veneration  throughout  the  world,  and  her  memory  be 
celebrated  by  a  glorious  monument. 

"  We  think  America  is  doing  wonders.  We  heartily  con- 
gratulate her.  But  she  is  yet  in  her  infancy,  and  must  not, 
like  a  forward  child  bom  to  a  great  estate  and  the  dupe  of  do- 
mestic adulators,  assume  the  tone  of  riper  years.  She  must^ 
be  docile,  industrious,  patient  of  rebuke  that  conveys  instruc- 
tion.   She  must  not  talk  much  of  glory  till  it  comes."  * 

The  review  was  clearly  intended  to  be  friendly.  But  it 
was  not  so  received  in  America.  The  very  moderation  of  its 
language,  the  very  seriousness  of  its  effort  to  be  just,  made 
its  patronizing  air  and  unasked  advice  most  offensive,  and  led 
the  North  American  to  review  the  reviewer. 

"  American  writers,"  said  Mr.  Everett,  "  who  defend  the 
United  States  against  injuries  done  her  by  the  English  press 
are  accused  of  ambition  to  create  a  bustle  about  themselves 
or  of  being  troubled  with  fretfulness  in  behalf  of  their  coun- 
try. But  when  one  looks  at  the  present  case  and  considers  how 
much  has  been  said  in  abuse  of  this  country  in  England;  when  , 
we  recall  the  number  of  low-bred  persons  who  have  fled  from^ 
justice  in  their  native  land  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  traverse 
and  vilify  ours;  when  we  see  their  slanders  incorporated  into 
respectable  literary  journals  and  given  an  importance  they 
would  not  otherwise  attain;  when  we  consider  that  from  the 
correspondence  of  a  minister  of  state  down  to  the  school-boy's 
declamation  the  English  public  has  shown  itself  a  too  willing 
patron  of  abuse  of  America,  we  fail  to  understand  how  any 
reply  on  our  part  can  be  called  fretful  and  irritable.  Our  press 
was  long,  very  long,  silent.  It  did  little  else  than  meekly 
reprint  the  calumnies  sent  over  to  us,  as  our  brethren  at  Edin- 
burgh justly  state,  *  by  the  bale  and  the  ship-load.'  And  now 
that  Mr.  Walsh  has  most  amply  refuted  their  base  charges^ 


*  GompUintfl  in  America  against  the  British  Press.    The  New  Monthly 
due  and  Literary  JonmaL    London,  February,  1821. 
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and  we  have  reviewed  the  book,  we  are  accused  of  bad  motives 
and  a  bad  spirit. 

"  The  reviewer  haa  accused  vs  of  smarting  under  a  Scotch 
critic's  treatment  of  Joel  Barlow'a  inspiration.  Now,  notlung 
is  more  notorious  than  that  the  '  Columbiad '  haa  ever  been 
regarded  by  the  judicious  public  jn  our  country  as  a  total 
failure,  that  it  has  been  read  little  and  liked  less,  and  that  on 
its  appearance  the  critical  journals  of  America  handled  jt  as 
severely  as  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth  and  the  Thames. 
The  multitude  of  new  and  worthless  words  the  poet  coined 
were  the  cause  of  far  more  unsparing  criticism  here  than  in 
England.  Nor  ia  this  all.  The  persecution  of  Americanisms 
at  large  has  nowhere  in  Great  Britain  been  pursued  with  siich 
keenness  as  in  America.  We  stated  in  our  review  of  Mr. 
Walsh's  book,  and  we  repeat  it  now,  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
English  language  is  better  spoken  here  than  in  England.  We 
do  not  say  that  it  is  better  spoken  by  well-educated  people  in 
America  than  by  well-educated  persons  in  Great  Britain,  but 
we  do  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  America  in  which  the  coi^ 
ruption  of  the  language  lias  gone  ao  far  as  in  the  heart  of  the 
English  counties.  As  for  the  specimens  of  pretended  Ameri- 
can dialect  found  in  the  books  of  travellers,  we  pity  the  Eng- 
lishman who  cannot  see  that  they  are  fabrications  compiled 
from  local  observations  made  in  the  porter-houses  and  oyster- 
cellars  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  Wlience 
^should  we  leam  bad  English?  We  are  derided  and  taunted 
with  our  dependence  on  the  English  press.  We  are  scorned 
for  the  poverty  of  our  literature.  It  is  well  known  that  our 
{children's  books  are  Enghsh ;  that  many  of  our  text-booka  used 
in  the  colleges  are  English ;  that  our  standard  professional  works 
I  are  English;  that  our  stage  is  supplied  from  England;  that 
I  Byron,  Campbell,  Sonthey,  Scott,  are  as  familiar  to  us  as  to 
their  own  conntriinen ;  that  we  receive  the  first  sheets  of  the 
new  novel  before  the  last  one  is  thrown  off  at  Edinburgh;  that 
we  reprint  every  English  work  of  merit  l3efore  it  is  dry  from 
the  English  press;  and  that  the  English  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  great  source  whence  the  majority  of  Americana 
imbil>e  their  English  language.  ITow,  then,  is  it  possible  that 
we  should  not  speak  good  English? 
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"  Had  the  English  critics  who  have  exercised  themaelvea 
B.On  Americanisms  remembered  that  language  ia  a  fluctuating 
P-thing,  never  stable,  constantly  improving  or  declining,  always 
changing,  they  would  have  saved  themselves  trouble  anj  ua 
abuse.  They  would  have  remembered  that  many  a  good  and 
useful  word  brought  to  America  by  the  first  settlers  and  of 
approved  use  in  its  day  has  survived  here  while  lost  in  Great 
Britain,  and  recollecting,  they  would  have  asked  whether  we 
or  they  have  done  the  language  moat  harm.  They  would  have  l 
I  remembered  that  such  words  as  presidential,  of,  or  belonging  I 
I  to  a  chief  magistrate  ruling  by  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
r  congressional,  of,  or  belonging  to  a  body  of  representatives 
equally  chosen  by  the  people,  represent  political  ideas  ut- 
terly unknown  in  Great  Britain,  are  terms  forced  on  us  by 
our  institutions  and  are  not  corruptions  of  the  language.  To 
charge  us  with  affecting  a  new  language  is  a  calumny;  to 
charge  us  with  actually  writing  or  speaking  a  corrupt  dialect 
ia  equally  so."  * 

Arguments  of  this  sort  availed  nothing,   and  in  a  few 
months  the  Quarterly  was  attacking  America  as  violently  aa 
ever  in  a  review  of  four  of  the  many  recent  books  of  travehf 
I  The  writers  of  each  were  abused  for  reporting  what  little  good 
fiiey  saw  in  the  United  States,  extracts  were  taken  from  their 
uooks  to  show  the  bad  manners  and  vulgarity  of  the  Ameri- 
Sans,  their  shiftless  ways,  their  want  of  refinement  and  gen- 
ual intelligence,  and  the  conclusion  reached  that  the  praise  so 
■udgingly  given  by  travellers  was  not  supported  by  the  facta 
theyrecited,and  that  the  republiewas  on  the  high  road  to  ruin. 
**  None,"  the  reviewer  said,  "  but  the  servile  flatterer  or  the  v 
eour  and  discontented  sect-ary  in  whose  bosom  no  spark  of 
^^ntriotism  now  glows  could  think  of  placing  the  people  of 
^^me  United   States  in  comparison  with   those  of  England." 

^H      ■  Enpluiil  Kiul  Ameriu.    Nortli  American  Review,  Julj,  ISEl,  So  iixii ;  new 

^V      t  Tiewi.  T^siti,  and  Tours  in  NoMli  Americs.     Qusrterly  ReTiew,  April,  1889. 

^*  T1>e  books  were  ;  Remarba  uiado  During  a  Tour  throngli  the  UnitPd  SUlcs,  010^ 
WiIII*in  Tell  n»iTia.  A  Visit  to  North  Americi,  etc,  AdUrd  Welby.  Lcttera 
ftom  the  I11inoi^  etc.,  Richard  Flower  Views  of  Socielj  and  Uanncre  in  Amer- 
isa,  \tj  m  EngUthwonua  (Franoei  Wright). 
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Every  fact  stated  by  such  persona  belies  their  panegyrica  and 
proves  how  vain  it  is  to  look  for  the  arts  and  elegance^s  of  life, 
for  refinement  and  genera!  intelligence  in  so  heterogeneous 
a  population  as  that  of  the  United  States.  Among  a  people  so 
circumstanced  the  refinement  of  intellectual  and  polished  soci- 
ety ig  not  to  be  found  or  expected,  and  whether  it  ever  can 
exist  under  a  republican  form  of  government  may  well  bo 
doubted.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  as  population 
grows  more  dense  in  the  Western  States  the  existing  form  of 
government  will  be  found  inadequate,  and  that  the  United 
States  will,  of  necessity,  become  two,  if  not  more,  rival 
nations." 

V  The  horrors  of  democracy  as  displayed  in  America  was  a 
theme  of  which  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  never  wearied. 
He  was  at  all  times  loath  to  lay  it  down.  Each  book  of  trawla 
in  our  country  was  a  new  incentive  to  attack  us.  When,  there- 
fore, in  an  evil  hour  Faux  published  hia  "  Memorable  Days  in 
America,"  *  GifFord  once  again  took  up  his  favorite  task  and 
outdid  all  former  eflfort8,f  So  intemperate  was  the  article 
that  the  Boston  publisher  of  the  Quarterly  refused  it  a  place 
in  the  American  edition, J  and  the  editor  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  prepared  an  elaborate  answer. 

The  charges  brought  against  us  by  Gifford,  and  sup] 


*  Hemoriible  Dajsin  America.   Being  »  Journal  ot  a  TourSn  IheTTnltcd  9 
priDcipall}  undertaken  to  MEcrtain  bj  Positivr  Evideooc  tbe  Condilkm  and  Preb- 
•blB  ProspeclB  ol  Itritiih  EmiKr""" i  f'c.     Bj  W.  Faui,  an  Gngliih  fanner. 

t  Uemorable  Daja  in  America.     The  QuarWrly  Heiie",  July,  lS!:i. 

^  Tbe  publlsbera  of  tbe  American  edition  of  the  Quarterly  Rerieir  hare  bllli- 
erto  reprinted  the  whole  in  e»ct  conformity  with  the  orif^nal.  Some  articlai 
thej  would  gladly  hare  omitted  or  curtailed  ■»  disgracing  the  high  litemry  iihar- 
acter  of  the  journal  by  abuae  and  misrepresentallon  of  the  manner*  and  efaanc- 
tet  of  the  Uoited  Siate«.  Tbeee  articles  have  generally  been  written  in  a  iiyle  of 
great  vulgarity,  and  by  persons  who  are  either  entirely  ignorant  of  the  counti;.  at 
who  studiously  misrepresent  or  falsify.  With  rv^rd  to  thla  article  tbe  oatc  b 
dUtcrent.  It  btiogs  forward  wantonly  and  unnece«;arilj  tbe  name*  of  pri*ata  itt- 
diriduals  whose  feelings  must  be  outraged  by  being  thus  drai>ged  before  the  pub- 
lic It  goes  further.  The  publishers  have  received  a  communication  stating  that 
this  article  contAln*  a  Ubel  upon  the  character  of  a  di«iingui<hod  indlridual  at 
Wubington,  which  must  be  canvassed  in  a  court  of  justice  in  his  native  counlrT, 
and  cautioning  the  Americnn  publisher  agrunst  bdng  acceetory  to  this  offciMa>i 
The  article,  tbercfotv,  has  been  wbollj  omitted. 
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by  citations  from  the  pages  of  Faux,  were  the  old  ones  of 
ten  years'  standing.  We  were  a  dishonest,  cunning,  cruel, 
lawless,  godless  nation.  We  held  slaves,  tolerated  rowdy 
juries,  met  oivil  officers  with  violent  resistance,  kept  such 
peace  as  we  had  by  regulators  and  lynch  law,  could  not  speak 
the  English  language  correctly,  and  in  our  Constitutiou  did 
not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  God.  "  We  are  very  much 
inclined,"  said  Mr,  GifEord,  "  to  ascribe  the  vicious  and  heart- 
less conduct  of  the  Americans,  with  which  every  page  of  Mr. 
Faux's  book  teems,  to  the  total  disregard  of  religion  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  This  fatal  mistake  in  framing  their 
Constitution  has  been  productive  of  the  most  injurious  con- 
Bequencee  to  the  morals  of  the  people;  for  to  expect  men  will 
cultivate  virtue  and  morality  and  neglect  religion  is  to  know 
little  of  human  nature.  The  want  of  an  established  national 
religion  has  made  the  bulk  of  the  people  either  infidels  or 
fanatics.  In  the  back  settlements  here  and  there  a  fanatic 
Bectarian  holds  forth  in  a  hovel  or  under  a  tree,  and  in  the 
old  States  no  kindly  associations  are  connected  with  the 
gloomy  and  heartier  performance  of  religioua  worship.  The  / 
village  church,  with  its  spiry  steeple,  its  bells,  its  clock,  and 
well-fenced  churchyard,  with  its  ancient  yew  tree  and  its 
numerous  monumental  records  of  the  dead,  are  here  utterly 
unknown." 

To  this  and  to  much  more  in  the  same  strain  the  North 
American  replied  in  spirit  and  in  kind,  GifFord  and  Faux 
were  reminded  that  so  long  as  slavery  existed  in  the  British 
West  Indies  it  was  not  for  an  Englialiman  to  be  horrified  at 
the  sight  of  slavery  in  the  United  States;  the  instances  of 
American  brutality  they  cited  were  matched  by  precisely 
like  instances  drawn  from  the  pages  of  British  reviews;  and 
Gifford  was  warned  that  if  he  continued  his  abuse  the  North 
American  would  read  him  such  a  lesson  from  English  works 
of  standard  authority  rs  should  force  him  to  be  silent  or  change 
his  tone.  He  was  assured  that  what  the  political  feuds  of  the 
past  had  failed  to  do  was  rapidly  being  done  by  such  publica- 
tions as  the  Quarterly  Ilevicw;  that  it  was  a  matter  of  notori- 
ety that  the  feeling  entertained  in  this  country  toward  (ireat 
Britain  was  less  friendly  in  1824  than  it  had  been  ten  years 
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before  at  the  height  of  the  war;  that  he  and  hU  review  were 
largely  responsible  for  alienating  two  nations  that  ought  to 
be  friends;  and  that  it  merited  consideration  whether  or  not 
it  was  wise  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  by  a  literary  journal 
of  commanding  influence  "  to  turn  into  bittcrnosa  the  last  drop 
of  good-will  toward  England  that  exists  in  this  country."  * 

And  now  Blackwood's  assumed  the  task  of  peacemaker. 
"  Let  Ufl  calmly  consider,"  the  editor  said,  "  whether  such  a 
cause  ought  to  have  produced  such  an  effect.  Let  us  dispaa- 
Bionately  examine  whether  any  article,  in  the  Quarterly  or 
elsewhere,  of  the  kind  complained  of  should  bring  forth  such 
threats  of  retaliation,  such  hints  that  a  repetition  of  Quarterly 
reviewings  of  Ameritran  manners  will  '  turn  into  bitterness 
the  last  drop  of  good-will  toward  England  that  exists  in  the 
United  States.' 

"  The  Americans  complain  that  our  travellers  misrepresent 
them  by  describing  and  exaggerating  scenes  of  low  life;  that 
our  journals  make  ridiculous  or  angry  commenta  on  these  and 
similar  details;  that  we  deride  their  literature;  and  that  sev- 
eral among  us  do  not  sliow  for  their  government,  their  It^is- 
lators,  and  their  administration  of  justice  the  veneration  with 
which  such  things  are  regarded  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
made  a  matter  of  mortal  offence  that  tourists  who  visit  America 
complain  of  bad  roads,  promiscuous  inns,  intruding  companions, 
^  bundling  three  in  a  bed,  mosquitoes,  smoky  log  huts,  swamps, 
rude  servants,  and  vaporing  associates.  Why  should  Ameri- 
cana wonder  at  these  complaints?  In  thinly  settled  countries 
such  as  theirs,  roads  will  occasionally  be  bad  and  inna  indiffer- 
ent. In  States  governed  as  theirs,  men  will  be  found  who  think 
impertinence  is  freedom  and  reviling  other  countries  doing 
their  own  honor.  But  is  the  mouth  of  the  traveller  going  among 
them  to  be  gagged?  Must  he  see  everything  white  or  golden, 
without  a  tint  or  dark  shadow?  Nobody  but  an  habitual  in- 
mate of  grog-shops  supposes  that  the  descriptions  of  coarse 
habits  and  vulgar  conversations,  whether  caricatures  or  real  pic- 
tures of  the  inn,  steamboat,  and  mail-coach  manners,  are  in- 
tended to  represent  the  manners  of  American  ladies  and  gen- 

"  Honh  AmcriMD  Iterlev,  Jnlf,  18M. 
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tlemen.  But  if  a  traveller  must  of  necessity  mix  with  such 
society,  muat  he  hold  his  tongue?  Is  not  this  sort  of  life 
worth  description?  Let  the  American  who  feels  sore  read  our 
travellera'  stories  of  foreign  countries.  Is  there  any  conceal- 
ment of  the  sorry  fare,  garlicked  dishes,  filthy  rooms,  swarming 
vermin,  and  haughty  landlords  of  Spain?  Do  we  fail  to  notice 
.the  awkward  lumbering  diligence  of  the  French?  the  obstinate 
postmaster  of  the  Germans?  Are  our  travellers  more  compli- 
mentary of  the  domain  of  the  autocrat  Alexander  than  of  that 
oi  the  democrat  Jonathan  ? 

If  we  turn  from  travellers  to  critics  on  American  litera- 
ture we  find  that  America  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  us  as  a 
nation.  We  say  the  United  States  has  produced  no  great  , 
writer.  Is  it  not  so?  Classical  learning  is  there  underrated  ■/ 
and  neglected.  Knowledge  of  any  kind  is  valued  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  some  intended  vocation,  and  not  as  a  source  o£  en- 
joyment. The  demand  for  business  talent  is  so  great  and  the 
rewards  so  tempting  that  men  are  drawn  away  from  study. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  America  will  produce  scholars, 
poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  for  many  a  year  to  come."  * 

A  few  months  later  the  editor  returned  to  the  subject, 
end  in  the  course  of  a  review  of  another  book  of  travels  f  in 
our  country  adopted  a  manner  yet  more  conciliatory.  "  Why 
it,"  said  he,  "  that  up  to  this  hour  we  have  no  such  trav- 
ellers in  America  as  we  have  in  other  eonntries — scholars, 
gentlemen,  philosophers,  profound  and  liberal  thinkers,  lovera 
of  plain  dealing?  Why  is  it  that  up  to  1824  the  statesman, 
the  man  of  science,  the  yeoman  of  Great  Britain,  are  ac- 
quainted with  America  only  through  the  representations  of 
euch  persons  as  Hewlett,  Weld,  Ashe,  Parkinson,  Welby, 
Fearon,  Faux,  Hall,  and  Miss  Wright — persons  who  would  not 
have  been  permitted  to  write  essays  on  anything  in  a  pro- 
vincial newspaper  or  poetry  magazine?  "  X 

*  Blackwood'e  EdinburRh  l(&|;^ni>,  Oi^tobcr,  1834. 

i  A  StimniBi7  View  of  Amepics,  comprising  s  DewripUon  ot  (he  F«co  of  iho 
Conntrr  ind  of  SeT«rd  of  the  Priaeipitl  Citiei,  uid  Remarks  on  the  Social,  Moral, 
»nd  Political  Ciiirncter  of  the  ^People.  Being  the  Result  of  Obserrstion  sod  In- 
qoiries  during  *  Jonmev  in  Ib^  Unitpd  Stnlea.     By  ui  Eiigliabraaa.     1824. 

t  BUckrood'a  Edinburgh  Uagadne,  December,  1SS4. 
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But  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  was  not  oonyinced.  He 
did,  indeed,  for  the  time  cease  to  abuse  our  institutions  and 
our  people;  but  he  was  soon  denouncing  our  foreign  policy , 
our  diplomacy,  our  persistence  in  the  matters  of  the  Maine 
boundary,  the  right  to  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
ownership  of  the  Oregon  country.* 

*  Loadoa  Qinrttilj  Beflew,  Janmiy,  ISSS.    Asswtved  in  North 
l«fl««,  Oolobtr,  1828. 
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CHAPTER  XUX. 

THE   COMMON  SCHOOL   IN  THE  FIB8T   HALF   CENTUBY. 

In  the  long  list  of  institutioiis  of  wliich  our  coimtrymen. 
have  just  cause  to  be  proud,  few  hold  so  high  a  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people,  or  show  so  marvellous  a  progress,  as 
the  American  common  schooL  To-day,  in  the  five-and-forty 
States  comprising  the  Union,  more  than  fourteen  millions  of 
children  are  being  educated  at  public  expense  by  an  army  of 
four  hundred  thousand  teachers,  and  at  an  annual  cost  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  When  John  Quincy 
Adams  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States 
there  were  not  fourteen  million  inhabitants  in  our  entire  coun- 
try, nor  did  the  common  school  exist  as  an  American  institu- 
tion. In  some  States  it  was  slowly  struggling  into  existence; 
in  others  it  was  quite  unknown.  Here  the  maintenance  was 
voluntary.  There  free  education  was  limited  to  children  of 
paupers  or  of  parents  too  poor  to  educate  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters at  their  own  expense.  Elsewhere  State  aid  was  coupled 
with  local  taxation.  Scarcely  anywhere  did  the  common- 
school  system  really  flourish.  Parents  were  indifferent. 
Teachers  as  a  class  were  ill-fitted  for  the  work  before  them, 
and  many  a  plan  which  seemed  most  promising  as  displayed 
in  the  laws  accomplished  little  for  the  children  of  the  State. 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  common  school 
in  the  United  States  may  well  begin  with  the  passage  of  an 
act  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  as  far  back  as 
1647.  Each  township  of  fifty  householders  was  then  required 
to  employ  some  one  to  teach  reading  and  writing  to  such  chil- 
dren as  might  come  to  him,  and  each  township  of  one  hundred 
householders  to  set  up  a  grammar-school  and  hire  such  masters 
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as  could  fit  youth  for  the  university.  A  previous  law,  en- 
Q>  ■  acted  in  3/42,  made  it  the  duty  of  parents  and  masters  to  teach 
their  children  and  apprentices  to  read  the  English  tongue,  to 
know  the  capital  laws,  and  to  be  able  to  repeat  by  rote  some 
orthodox  catechbm.  These  two  acts — the  one  requiring  par- 
ents to  see  to  it  that  their  children  had  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  other  requiring  towns  to  provide  schools — 
form  together  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  common-school 
aystem  in  our  country. 

As  time  passed  and  population  increased  and  towns  grew  in 
size,  the  provisions  of  1647  seemed  to  be  too  meagre,  where- 
upon it  was  ordered,  in  1683,  that  in  every  town  of  more  than 
five  hundred  families  two  grammar  and  two  writing-schools 
(primary  they  would  now  bo  called)  should  be  maintained. 
But  this  was  a  step  too  far  in  advance.  The  number  of  par- 
ents who  wished  to  give  their  children  more  than  the  plainest 
sort  of  an  education  did  not  increase  rapidly  with  the  growth 
of  population,  the  grammar-schools  became  a  burden  on  the 
people  and  after  the  union  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  and  East- 
em  Maine  with  Massachusetts  a  step  backward  was  taken  and 
their  maintenance  was  no  longer  required. 

Each  town  of  fifty  householders  must,  however,  have  one 
reading-and-writing  school.  This  gave  the  people  all  they  de- 
sired, and  when  the  Eevolution  opened  there  was  not  a  school 
of  any  importance  in  Massachusetts  save  one,  which  was  not 
founded  and  supported  by  the  people. 

With  the  Revolution  came  the  transition  from  colony  to 
Commonwealth,  the  adoption  in  1780  of  a  written  Constitution 
which  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Genera!  Co\irt  to  cherish  public 
and  pram  mar-schools,  and  nine  years  later  the  enactment 
of  a  law  which  arranged  the  towns  in  four  great  classes,* 

*  In  the  flrit  clsat  were  those  of  leaa  Ihaa  flflj  /iimilici,  where  no  echooU  wore 
raqnircd  to  be  kept.  In  the  Boaind  were  those  of  fram  Bftj  (a  odc  hundred  hoimr. 
boldere,  where  a  Bchoal  or  schools  to  (esch  children  resdinc,  writlnii,  arithmeiio, 
orthogriph;,  the  English  UngosRe,  and  "  decent  bohniior  "  must  be  kept  for  such 
time  u  should  be  eqaifftlent  to  sli  months  each  year.  Towns  ot  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  flttj  houscholdere  made  the  third  class,  and  were  required  not 
ocly  to  maintnfn  the  schools  of  the  second  class,  but  [n  addition  to  proTide  mas- 
ters to  give  instrnctton  in  the  English  lanpiij^  for  such  time  as  should  be  equiva. 
lent  to  twelve  moQthi,    Towna  and  districts  of  two  hoadrcd  aiid  tnore  fan 
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specified  the  kind  and  number  of  schools  that  each  must  sup- 
port, and  planted  the  district  system  in  New  England.  In 
many  parts  of  Massachuaetts  the  people  were  scattered  far 
and  wide.  To  force  the  children  to  come  long  distances  over 
bad  roads  ajid  in  foni  weather  to  attend  one  school  would  be 
such  a  hardship  that  the  framers  of  the  law  most  wisely  pro- 
vided that  the  inhabitants  of  each  town  should  mark  out  as 
many  districts  aa  they  saw  fit,  establish  one  school  in  each, 
and  pay  the  salary  of  the  master  by  a  tax  on  polls  and 
ratable  estates.  Not  till  1800  were  the  towns  outhorized  to 
raise  money  to  build  and  fumiah  school-houses.  Prior  to  that 
year,  and  indeed  long  after,  district  schools  were  kept  in  the 
basements  of  churches  or  in  rude  cabins  erected  by  the  volun- 
tary labor  of  the  people. 

Funds  for  school  usee  were  raised  by  a  tax  laid  by  the  legal 
Toters  in  town  meeting  assembled.  At  these  gatherings  each 
freeman  might  propose  such  a  sum  as  he  thought  sufficient,  and 
on  the  amounts  so  named  the  mind  of  the  town  was  taken, 
beginning  with  the  highest  and  going  down  in  order  till  one 
received  the  approval  of  the  majority.  The  tax  so  voted  was 
then  assessed  on  property  within  the  town,  was  collected  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  money  divided  among  the  districts  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  and  paid  to  the 
tnistees.  These  officials,  one  for  each  district,  were  elected  by 
the  people  in  public  meeting  at  the  school-house,  and  charged 
with  the  duty  of  hiring  the  teachers,  caring  for  the  school  prop- 
erty, and  receiving  and  expending  the  school  money.  Two 
school  sessions  were  held  each  year.  That  in  summer  was  for 
young  children  and  girls,  was  conducted  by  a  young  woman, 
and  extended  over  a  term  of  from  five  to  thirteen  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  the  subjects  taught  were  reading,  writing,  and  spell- 
ing. That  in  the  winter  was  kept  by  a  young  man,  and  was 
attended  by  both  girls  and  boys,  who  received  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Constitution  of 
3d!assaefansettfi,  and  the  dictionary.  From  time  to  time  poems, 
fragments  of  orations,  and  extracts  from  plays  were  committed 

vere  further  reqaired  to  support  &  graEamar-acliooI  to  afford  inatruclioa  Id  Latin, 
Greek,  and  EDgllsh. 
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to  memory  and  delivered  by  some  scholar  in  the  upper  claa 
as  an  exercise  in  public  speaking. 

Prior  to  1800  there  were  few  test-booka  deserving  of  the 
name.  Indeed,  at  that  date,  in  some  aubjecta  there  were  no 
text-books  used.  But  a  quarter  of  a  century  witncKcd  great 
changes,  and  the  task  of  the  master  was  now  made  easier  by 
the  readers  and  spellers  of  Noah  Webster;  the  geographies  of 
Woodbridge,  Willard,  and  Morse;  the  grammara  of  Murray 
and  Greenleaf ;  the  arithmetica  of  Adams  and  Smith;  and  the 
fine  series  of  readers  prepared  by  John  Pierpont. 

Improvement  in  the  appliances  for  teaching  was  not  ac- 
companied by  a  like  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
As  a  rule  district  teachers  were  not  persons  trained  for  their 
work,  nor  were  they  zealous  in  the  cause  of  education.  Some 
were  young  men  studying  at  Harvard,  or  preparing  for  a 
profession,  or  casting  about  for  aomething  to  do..  These 
seem  to  have  given  satisfaction.  But  with  tlie  work  done 
by  another  class,  those  who  taught  because  it  was  easier 
to  teach  than  to  plough,  who  became  pedagogues  heeauBo, 
after  many  triala  in  many  fields  of  labor,  they  despairfJ 
of  eking  out  a  livelihood  in  any  other,  very  serious  fault  was 
found.  The  law  of  1789  ordered  that  no  one  should  be  a 
school-master  who  could  not  produce  evidence  of  good  moral 
character,  who  had  not  been  educated  at  a  university  or  col- 
lege, or  who  could  not  procure  a  certificate  of  fitness  from  a 
minister  settled  in  the  town  where  the  school  was  to  be  kept 
or  from  two  others  in  the  vicinity.  But  the  law  was  not 
carefully  enforced;  men  and  women  utterly  unfit  for  the  task 
were  constantly  appointed,  sometimes  because  the  district  could 
not  afford  to  hire  better,  sometimes  because  the  trustee  was 
careless,  sometimes  because  he  did  not  know  the  good  from 
the  bad.  Governor  Levi  Lincoln  stated  no  more  than  the 
truth  when,  in  1827,  he  assured  the  General  Court  that  the 
cause  of  learning  languished  both  from  the  indifference  of 
parents  and  the  incompetence  of  inatructors. 

Worse  than  all  was  the  condition  of  the  grammar-schools. 
They  had  never  been  popular,  but  had  always  been  looked  on 
by  the  people  as  coatly,  unnecessary,  and  undemocratic.  Only 
a  small  number  could  afford  to  give  their  boys  and  girls  an; 
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liigher  education  than  was  provided  for  in  the  common  schools. 
That  3uch  as  could  uot  should  bo  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  such 
as  could  was  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  which 
waa  unfair,  unjust,  and  contrary  to  democratic  principles. 
When  the  educational  system  was  revised  in  1789  this  feeling 
waa  ao  strong  that  the  provision  of  the  old  law  was  swept  away, 
md  no  town  of  leas  than  two  himdred  families  was  required 
to  support  a  grammar-school,  and  even  with  this  not  every 
such  town  complied. 

The  grammar-school,  however,  was  little  missed,  for  its 
flace  had  already  been  taken  and  its  work  better  done  by 
icadcmies  founded  by  towns,  individuals,  or  denominations, 
8ome  were  merely  chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  and 
empowered  to  hold  property  and  educational  funds.  Of 
these,  fourteen  were  flourishing  in  Massachusetts  before  1800. 
Others  were  directly  aided  with  gifts  of  land  or  money.* 

None  of  them  were  free,  but  the  coat  of  tuition  waa  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  such  as  chose  to  strive  for  it;  they  were 
open  to  girla  and  boys  alike  on  equal  terms,  and  fully  met  the 
needa  of  the  few  who  were  not  content  to  end  their  education 
with  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Excellent  as  was  the  educational  system  of  Massachusetts 
theory,  time  had  shown  it  faulty  in  practice.  Lack  of  proper 
id  constant  supervision  of  the  diatrieta  led  to  the  employ- 
ment of  unfit  teachers.  There  was  too  wide  an  interval  be- 
tween the  common  school  and  the  college,  and  these  two  de- 
fects the  Commonwealth  aought  to  remedy  by  the  law  of 
1836,  Thenceforth  every  town  of  five  hundred  families  was 
required  to  maintain  a  free  English  high-school;  every  town 
of  four  thousand  inhabitants  a  high-achool  of  such  grade  as  to 
fit  students  for  college;  and  all  towna  to  elect  a  school  com- 
mittee of  three,  or  some  multiple  of  three,  to  which  was  ex- 
pressly assigned  the  duty  of  examining  teachers  and  supervis- 
l^ng  the  schools  in  their  district.     But  thia  law  in  turn  was 


•  Before  1707  four  such  InstJtu^onB  in  MiJne  •nd  Ihreo  in  Mns-BChusetta  had 
toodred  eacb  a  tonnship  of  land.  With  the  immeune  tracts  of  forost  in  Haioe 
lo  draw  on,  it  waa  eae;  to  be  geoerous.  and  in  1T97  Boreral  other  academics  were 
gjrmi  half  ■  township  of  wild  land  in  Maine  in  order  that  there  iniglit  be  one 
Hkdem;  for  eiery  twentf-Qve  tbgusattd  people. 
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feebly  executed.  So  late  as  1836,  out  of  forty-three  towns 
which  ought  to  have  established  free  bigh-BohooIs,  only  four- 
teen had  doue  so.  Many  of  the  committees  grew  negligent, 
siififered  the  buildings  to  fall  out  of  repair,  the  children  to 
become  irregular  in  attendance,  and  went  on  employing 
teachers  unfit  for  their  work.* 

Connecticut  during  two  centnries  founded  free  schools 
on  very  different  principles.  To  understand  her  system 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  early  days  the  town  and  the 
parish  were  coextensive.  The  one  was  the  political  side,  and 
the  other  the  church  side  of  the  same  community.  As  there 
was  but  one  organization  for  the  government  of  the  town  io 
civil  affairs,  so  there  was,  at  first,  but  one  church  society  for 
the  management  of  spiritual  affairs.  But  many  of  the  towns 
were  large  in  area,  and  as  population  spread  over  them  it  came 
about  that  people  living  in  the  outskirts  found  themselves  far 
removed  from  the  one  place  of  worship.  To  require  large 
numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children  so  situated  to  travel  back 
and  forth  over  long  distances  every  Sabbath  was  an  unneces- 
sary labor,  from  which  they  were  relieved  by  the  formation  of 
new  church  societies  and  the  building  of  new  mceting-housea. 
Within  the  limita  of  one  town  there  might  be,  and  indeed 
there  often  were,  two  or  three  ecclesiastical  societies.  If  the 
town  had  less  than  seventy  families  it  must  maintain  a  school 
for  at  least  six  months  of  each  year;  but  if  it  contained  one 
ecclesiastical  society  and  more  than  seventy  families  the  term 
must  be  extended  to  eleven  months.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  town  was  divided  into  several  parishes,  such  as  numbered 
less  than  seventy  families  must  have  a  master  for  six,  and 
such  as  numbered  more  a  teacher  for  eleven  months  out  of 
twelve.  On  the  head  town  of  every  county  was  laid  the  duty 
of  supporting  a  grammarwhool  wherein  Greek,  Latin,  and 

•  For  Iho  hiBlory  of  education  In  Mftat«ohusett8  »ce  Th«  Amcriow  Commoti 
Scbool  in  New  Englnnil  Kev.  A.  D.  Uajo.  Beport  of  the  Coramiuioner  of  Edu- 
cation, le94~'9B,  (hap.  xiiln.  RemnrkB  on  the  School  Lav  of  ihe  Last  Sendon 
of  the  IiegiBUture;  and  Information  Conc«ni[ng  the  Oommon  Schools  of  HMitt- 
chuBetts,  Ncir  Tork,  and  South  Carolina.  Philadelphia,  1828.  Letters  to  the  Hoo. 
William  Prcscott,  LL.D.,  on  Ihe  Free  Schools  of  New  England,  with  Remarb 
BjMm  the  PrindplpB  of  Inslractlon.  By  Jantea  G.  Carter.  fioBtoD,  IStt.  Uc^ 
lageB  of  the  Qoremora  of  Massachaactu. 
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English  should  be  well  taught.  Toward  the  cost  of  her  com- 
pulsory system  the  State  annually  paid  to  each  town  forty 
shillings  for  every  thousand  pounds  in  its  lists,  provided  it 
kept  a  school  according  to  law.  Should  the  sum  so  granted 
be  too  small,  one  half  of  the  deficit  was  to  be  made  up  by  a 
tax  on  the  property  of  the  town  or  parish,  and  one  hnlf  by 
a  tuition  fee,  unless  the  voters  agreed  on  some  other  way. 

All  of  this  was  in  colonial  days.  But  the  period  of  de- 
pendence on  the  British  Crown  passed  away,  and  when  Con- 
necticut became  a  sovereign,  free,  and  independent  State  she 
found  herself  in  possession  of  a  vast  strip  of  territory  stretch- 
ing across  our  country  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi. 
Much  of  this  was  ceded  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1786. 
But  a  tract  of  nearly  four  million  acres  was  retained,  and  came 
to  be  known  sometimes  as  New  Connecticut  and  sometimes  aa 
the  Western  Reserve.  A  part  of  it,  in  1786,  was  ordered  to 
be  sold,  and  by  way  of  inducement  to  emigrants  to  buy,  it  was 
provided  that  in  every  town  (a  plot  of  land  five  miles  square) 
five  hundred  acres  should  be  reserved  for  the  support  of 
churches  and  a  like  quantity  for  schools.  But  immigration  was 
slow  in  entering  the  Reserve,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  years  only 
one  sale  had  been  effected.  Then  the  State  adopted  a  new 
policy,  ordered  all  land  she  possessed  in  the  Reserve  to  be 
■old,  and  set  apart  the  expected  proceeds  to  make  a  fund,  the 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  divided  among  ecclesiastical  socie- 
ties of  all  denominations,  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  their 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  their  schools  in  Connecticut. 

The  measure  had  been  stoutly  opposed  in  the  General  A»- 
'flembly,  but  the  feeling  there  was  mild  compared  with  the  in- 
dignation which  burst  from  pulpit,  press,  and  town  meeting 
after  the  enactment  of  the  law.  Some  denounced  it  aa  a 
ahamefiil  attempt  to  establish  a  permanent  provision  for  "  the 
sacerdotal  order."  Others  ridiculed  the  idea  of  disposing  of 
the  funds  before  the  land  was  sold.  Still  others  contended 
that  the  money  when  obtained  ought  to  be  spent  on  tlie  free 
schools,  or  given  to  Tale  College,  or  used  to  build  roads  and 
canals,  pay  the  State  debt,  or  further  the  interests  of  the 
farmer-  Even  the  roost  conservative  admitted  that  the  law 
ijiad  been  hastily  framed,  and  in  1795  the  General  Assembly 
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undid  the  work  of  1793,  ordered  that  the  money  to  be  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  Western  Reserve  should  be  ■ 
permanent  and  irreducible  fund;  etripped  the  church  societies 
or  pariaheB  of  all  "  power  to  act  on  the  subject  of  schooling"; 
authorized  "  all  the  inhabitants  living  within  the  limits  of  the 
located  societies  who  bj  law  have  or  may  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  town  meeting  "  to  assemble  annually  in  October,  bade 
them  organize  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  concerning 
education,  and  left  to  these  societies  the  free  use  of  their 
shares  of  the  interest  yielded  annually. 

A  few  months  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  the  com- 
mittee in  whose  hands  its  execution  was  left  sold  the  land  for 
$1,200,000,  payable  in  five  years,  and  the  first  State  school 
fund  in  our  history  was  created.  Interest  was  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate till  1799,  when  $60,000  was  distributed  on  the  basia 
of  polls  and  ratable  estates. 

From  1795  to  1800  the  trust  was  managed  by  the  men 
who  sold  the  land;  but  in  1800  the  care  of  it  was  assi^ed 
to  a  commission  of  four,  who  seem  to  have  been  both  unfit 
and  negligent.  The  investments  were  bad,  the  interest  was 
not  collected,  and  the  whole  fund  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion, when  the  commission  was  abolished,  and  James  Hill- 
hoiiso  called  from  the  United  States  Senate  to  assume  the 
duty  of  "  commissioner  of  the  school  fund."  By  him  it  was 
finely  administered.  Old  debts  due  from  the  orig;inal  ptii^ 
chasers  of  the  land  were  recovered,  overdue  interest  col- 
lected, good  securities  substituted  for  bad,  the  principal  raised 
in  fifteen  years  to  $1,719,000,  and  more  than  three  quarter* 
of  a  million  dollars  divided  among  the  societies.  Educa- 
tion, however,  steadily  declined.  Now  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  high-schools  was  not  obligatory,  they  were  no  longer 
founded.  Tho  steady  increase  of  the  principal  and  the  laige 
dividends,  averaging  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  made  the 
people  less  and  less  inclined  to  tax  themselves,  and  more 
and  more  disyiosed  to  depend  on  the  annua!  distribution  and 
the  State  allowance  of  two  dollars  on  every  one  thousand 
raised  by  taxation.  But  in  1890,  when  the  income  of  the 
school  fund  reached  si.\ty-two  thousand  dollars,  the  Slate 
abolished  the  annual  allowance  from  its  treasury,  and  tl» 
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dividend  became  practically  the  sole  means  of  support.  Then 
the  school  system  went  down  rapidly,  till  it  became  little  more 
than  a  number  of  commonplace  district  schools  held  for  a 
few  weeks  in  summer  and  a  few  in  winter  in  wretched  school- 
houses,  taught  by  teachers  of  little  ability  and  destitute  of 
aids,  and  closed  when  the  money  obtained  from  the  State  was 
expended.* 

Between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the  earliest  Com- 
monwealths to  attempt  the  free  education  of  the  people,  lay 
the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island,  where  as  yet,  save  in  Provi- 
dence, no  frecHSchool  system  existed.  Town  records  do  indeed 
show  that  efforts  were  early  made  to  help  the  poor  to  educate 
their  children.  ^N'ewport,  in  1640,  set  apart  a  hundred  acres 
and  appropriated  the  income  "  for  a  school  for  encouragement 
of  the  poorer  sort  to  train  up  their  youth  in  learning."  Provi- 
dence, in  1663,  ordered  that  one  hundred  acres  of  upland  and 
six  acres  of  meadow,  or,  in  lieu  of  it,  eight  acres  of  lowland, 
should  be  laid  out,  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school, 
and  the  tract  called  "  the  school  lands  of  Providence."  Bris- 
tol, in  1682,  voted  that  parents  having  children  of  school  age 
should  pay  threepence  a  week  to  a  school-master,  and  that 
the  town  should  raise  enough  more  by  taxes  to  make  his 
salary  twenty-four  pounds  a  year.  Later  the  license  fees 
paid  by  keepers  of  inns  and  taverns  were  used  for  support  of 
the  town  school.  Kingston,  in  1696,  gave  land  to  Harvard 
for  the  education  of  youths  whose  parents  could  not  afford  to 
support  them.  Excellent  as  all  this  was,  the  aid  afforded  was 
small,  and  down  almost  to  the  Bevolution  the  private  school 
seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of  education.  After  the  close  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  however,  the  people  of  Providence 
thought  seriously  of  founding  a  freenschool  system,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  Hsten  to  reports  on  buildings  and  on  a  scheme  of 
management  for  four  schools.     But  the  voters  were  in  nowise 

*  The  history  of  edacation  In  Gonnectlcat  is  fully  oorered  by  Histoxy  of  Edu- 
ettion  in  Gonnecticat,  by  Bernard  G.  Steiner,  Bureau  of  Education  Circular  of 
Information,  No.  2, 1898.  Barnard's  Histoxy  of  Ck>mmon  Schools  in  Connecticut. 
Tlie  American  Journal  of  Education,  toL  It.  The  American  Common  School  in 
New  Ellwand.  Rer.  A.  D.  Hayo.  Educational  Report,  189i-'96,  chap,  zzxlx. 
Report  of  the  Connectient  Board  of  Eduoatlon  for  18Y6. 
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inclined  to  be  taxed  for  sucli  purposes,  and,  save  tte  erection  of 
one  school-liouse  by  the  joint  action  of  the  town  and  private 
citizeue,  tiotblug  was  done.  Nor  was  an;}'tiiing  done  till  1800, 
when  tbc  General  Assembly  placed  on  the  statute-book  the 
first  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  free 
school  in  every  town  in  the  Staf«,  Four  were  at  once  or- 
ganized »t  Frovidence  and  opened  with  all  possible  speed.- 
But  L'lstjwhere  the  law  waa  bitterly  denounced.  When  the 
General  Assembly  met  again  instructions  from  town  after 
town  were  read  against  it,  and  in  1803  it  was  repealed.  Dur- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  century  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  went 
on  educating  their  children  in  the  old  way;  but  at  last,  in 
1838,  the  State  once  more  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  free 
school  was  permanently  established.* 

Kew  York,  at  the  close  of  the  Itevolution,  had  done  lesa 
in  the  cause  of  education  than  Rhode  Island.  There  were, 
indeed,  private  schools,  some  parish  ecliools,  a  few  academies,  . 
and  the  remains  of  King's  College;  but  no  common  schools 
within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  "WTiat 
this  meant  to  a  State  whose  government  depended  for  its 
stability  on  the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of  the  citizens 
was  fully  understood  by  Governor  Clinton.  Scarcely  a  month 
had  passed  since  the  last  of  the  British  troops  sailed  away 
from  Staten  Island.  The  effects  of  eight  years  of  warfaro 
were  weighing  heavily  on  the  tax  payers,  who  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  bear  increased  expenses.  Yet  so  important  and  so 
pressing  did  the  matter  seem  that  the  Governor,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature  when  it  assembled  in  the  lialf-niined 
city  of  New  York,  urged  it  to  provide  a  system  of  education 
worthy  of  the  State  and  the  emergency.  "  Neglect,"  said  hOi, 
"  of  the  education  of  youth  is  among  the  evils  consequent  on 
war.  Perhaps  there  is  scarce  anything  more  worthy  your 
attention  than  the  revival  and  encouragement  of  seminaries 
of  learning."  The  response  of  the  Legislature  was  the  creation 
of  "  the  Regents  of  the  Univcraty  of  the  State  of  New  York," 
A  huge  and  cumbersome  body  of  perpetual  regents,  couttt] 
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regents,  clerical  regents,  founder  regents,  and  r^enta  of  col- 
leges yet  to  be  created,  to  whose  care  was  confided  the  develop- 
ment of  an  educational  system  for  the  State.  But  the  work 
Was  not  done.  The  board  was  too  large,  the  membera  too 
widely  scattered  to  attend,  and  it  quickly  fell  under  the  control 
of  the  friends  of  the  old  King's  College,  now  revived  and  re- 
named Columbia,  The  old  college  had  been  a  distinctly  Eng- 
lish institution,  controlled  by  the  Established  Church,  serving 
private  interests,  and  owing  no  educational  duty  to  the  colony, 
though  coming  to  it  time  and  again  for  help  when  its  treas- 
ury was  depleted  or  its  privileges  and  immunilica  needed  to 
be  extended.  In  the  attempt  to  restore  this  old-time  condition 
and  make  Columbia  the  educational  ruler,  the  interests  of  the 
State  at  large  was  utterly  neglected,  a  strong  opposition  was 
developed,  and  in  17S7  the  law  of  1784  was  radically  altered 
and  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  established  in 
much  the  same  form  as  it  exists  to-day.  The  details  need  not 
eoncem  us;  it  is  enough  to  know  that  back  of  this  movement 

the  idea  of  a  system  of  education  for  the  people,  aided  by 
■the  State,  and  controlled  by  the  State  for  the  good  of  its 
dtizeDS. 

But  how  was  money  for  its  support  to  be  raised?  Taxa- 
tion was  impossible.  Resort  was  therefore  had  to  public 
lands  and  lotteries,  and  in  1789  the  Legislature  ordered  the 
surveyor-general  to  set  apart  certain  lota  in  each  tovmship 
within  the  military  district  and  reserve  them  for  the  use  of 
churches  and  schools.  The  help  thus  afforded  settlers,  who 
were  already  pouring  into  central  New  York  and  pushing 
up  the  Mohawk  Valley,  was  indeed  considerable,  but  towns 
elsewhere  derived  no  benefit.  They  were  yet  to  be  provided 
for,  and  in  their  behalf,  and  as  an  experiment,  a  temporary 
school  fund  was  created  in  1795.  For  five  years  to  come  the 
State  pledged  itaelf  to  distribute  fifty  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually among  the  towns  on  the  basis  of  population,  and  bade 
the  supen'isors  of  each  county  raise,  by  taxation,  in  each 
town  a  sum  one  half  that  it  received  from  the  State.  With  the 
money  so  provided  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  schools,  in  which 
fifty-six  thousand  children  were  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  were  opened  in  sixteen  of  the  twenty-three  counties 
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before  1799.  Aa  the  five-year  limit  was  then  fast  expiring, 
with  no  prospect  of  renewal,  a  lottery  was  chartered  to  raise 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  four  drawings. 

By  this  time  the  school  system  had  utterly  collapsed,  and 
Clinton,  the  steady  friend  and  unflinching  advoeat€  of  free 
education  for  the  people,  once  more  appealed  to  the  Legis- 
lature. "  The  system  of  common  schools,"  said  he,  "  having 
been  discontinued  and  the  advantage  to  morals,  religion,  lib- 
erty, and  good  government  arising  from  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  being  universally  admitted,  permit  me  to  recom- 
mend this  subject  to  your  deliberate  attention.  The  failure  of 
one  experiment  for  the  attainment  of  an  important  object 
ought  not  to  discourage  other  attempts."  But  failure  did  dis- 
courage other  attempts,  and  though  Clinton  returned  to  the 
subject  year  after  year  till  he  ceased  to  be  Governor,  and  though 
his  sueeeffior  took  up  the  good  work  where  he  laid  it  down, 
every  appeal  went  unheeded  till  1805.  In  that  year  Govomor 
Morgan  Lewis  urged  the  Legislature  to  set  apart  the  State 
lands  as  a  school  fund,  give  the  management  of  the  fund  to  the 
Regente  of  the  University,  authorize  them  to  mark  out  school- 
districts,  appoint  trustees,  and  levy  taxes  when  needed  to  sup- 
plement the  fund.  The  plan  was  far  too  radical  for  the  ideas 
of  the  time.  Nevertheless  the  Legislature  made  bold  to  take 
one  step,  and  ordered  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  vacant 
land  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested  till  the  minual  in- 
terest should  amount  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  when  it  should 
be  used  for  the  support  of  free  schools. 

Meanwhile  a  band  of  public-spirited  men  in  New  York 
city,  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  cthicating  the  horde 
of  children  growing  up  as  outcasts  in  the  slums,  and  weary  of 
waiting  for  the  State  to  act,  formed  a  society  and  appliwl  for 
a  charter-  "  Your  memorialists,"  they  aseured  the  I-egia- 
latiu'e,  "  have  seen  with  painful  anxiety  the  many  evils  which 
have  arisen  from  the  neglected  education  of  the  children  of 
the  poor."  Especially  deplorable  was  the  condition  of  such 
as  did  not  belong  to  any  church  and  were  not  provided  for  by 
any  religious  organization.  Cared  for  by  no  one,  neglertcd  by 
parents  who  were  too  indifferent,  too  intemperate,  or  loo  poor 
to  even  seek  to  give  them  an  education,  they  were  growing  up 
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in  the  densest  ignorance,  a  prey  to  every  vice.  That  aome- 
thing  might  be  done  to  save  these  unfortiinate  little  ones  it 
seemed  expedient  to  establish  free  schools  in  the  city  for  their 
education,  and  for  this  laudable  purpose  the  petitioners  asked 
to  be  incorporated.  The  prayer  was  wilhngly  granted,  and 
in  1805  "  The  Society  for  Establishing  a  Free  School  in  the 
City  of  New  York  for  the  Education  of  such  Poor  Children 
as  do  not  belong  to  or  are  not  provided  for  by  any  EeligiouB 
Society  "  was  created. 

An  appeal  was  next  made  to  the  public,  with  such  success 
that  it  soon  became  necessary  to  decide  on  some  scheme  of 
education,  and,  after  due  consideration,  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Lancastrian  method  was  adopted  and  put  in  operation 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  Joseph  Lancaster  wag  bom 
in  Ix>ndon  in  1778  of  well-to-do  parents.  By  nature  he  he- 
longed  to  that  class  of  men  whose  mission  it  is  to  labor  unre- 
quited for  the  welfare  of  their  fellows.  For  one  so  consti- 
tuted no  better  field  existed  than  that  afforded  by  the  great 
city  of  London.  The  misery,  vice,  and  crime  fostered  by  ig- 
norance that  was  itself  the  product  of  abject  poverty  deeply 
affected  him,  and,  prompted  by  a  strong  love  of  children,  he 
opened  a  free  school  in  his  father's  house  for  the  instruction  of 
those  whose  parents  could  not  pay  the  cost  of  education.  Suc- 
cess with  a  few  attracted  others  and  still  others,  till  the  little 
room  became  too  small  and  a  school-house  was  built,  in  which, 
it  b  said,  as  many  as  a  thousand  boys  and  girls  were  often 
gathered. 

Increase  in  numbers  of  scholars  made  necessary  an  increase 
in  the  teaching  force;  but  to  employ  many  teachers  was  beyond 
the  limited  means  of  Lancaster,  who  therefore  met  the  need  by 
an  expedient  which  at  once  became  the  peculiarity  of  his  sys- 
tem. Selecting  the  brightest  of  the  advanced  pupils,  he  made 
them  monitors  and  sent  them  to  teach  little  classes  of  younger 
children  the  rudiments  of  such  knowledge  as  they  had  ac- 
quired. 

In  later  years,  when  Lancastrian  schools  were  high  in  pub- 
lic favor  a  hot  dispute  was  waged  over  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  "  monitorial  or  pupil-teacher  system."  The  faults  were 
many;  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  Lancaster  eao- 
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ceeded  in  deeply  mterestiDg  in  the  cause  of  popular  education 
large  numbera  o£  men  to  whom  no  other  system  appealed;  that 
he  provided  a  way  of  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  good  at 
the  least  expense,  and  that  he  gave  an  impetus  to  the  movement 
in  behalf  of  the  iiublic  schools  at  the  very  moment  an  im- 
petus was  most  needed. 

Such  was  the  experience  of  the  society  at  New  York,  The 
work  done  was  manifestly  good;  the  Legislature,  the  city,  and 
the  people  helped  it  on,  and  in  1808  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  Free-School  Society  of  New  York,  and  its  doors  opened 
to  all  children  who  were  proper  objecta  of  free  education. 

While  the  State  fund  was  slowly  growing  the  Legislature 
bade  the  Governor  appoint  five  commiaMoners  to  plan  a  gen- 
eral system  of  State  schools,  and  from  them  came  a  report 
which  led  to  the  law  of  1812.  Electors  in  each  town  were 
authorized  to  choose  three  commissioners  to  mark  out  as 
many  school-districts  as  seemed  proper.  The  voters  of  each 
district  were  then  to  elect  three  trustees  to  manage  the  local 
school,  which  was  to  be  supported  by  the  State  and  the  people, 
for  each  town  was  required  to  raise  aa  much  money  by  tax- 
ation as  it  received  from  the  literary  fund.  At  the  head  of 
the  system  was  placed  a  Superintendent  of  Education.  To 
the  office  thus  created  Gideon  Ilawlcy  was  appointed,  and  on 
him,  in  1813,  fell  the  duty  of  putting  the  system  in  operation. 
The  task  was  a  hard  one,  for  town  after  town  refused  to  tax 
itself,  lost  its  share  of  the  State  fund  by  so  doing,  and  failed  to 
eBtablish  a  free  school.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Superin- 
tendent the  lax  was  therefore  made  compulsory.  Then  success 
atteniled  hia  efforts,  and  when,  in  1821,  the  office  of  State  Su- 
perintendent was  abolished  and  the  free  schools  placed  under 
the  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  three  hundred  thousand 
children  were  receiving  instruction  in  ax  thousand  three  hun- 
dred school-districts,  at  an  annual  cost  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.* 

In  New  Jersey  there  were  no  common  schools.     There 

*  The  American  Common  School  En  New  Tork,  Ncir  Jenw;,  umI  PemujlTuiU 
during  tie  Flral  H«1f  Cenlur;  of  the  Republic  Rer.  A.  D,  Majo.  Rtrgjorl,  Com- 
mlsotoner  of  Education,  I89E-'9fl,  obap.  ti.  Unirersil;  of  Ibe  Ststs  of  New  Tork. 
BtiMj  Sherwood. 
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I  were  private  schools  o£  varioua  grades  and  parochial  schools 
I  jnaintained  by  the  several  religious  bodies.  There  was  a  school 
1  fund  created  in  1S16  and  enlarged  in  1817;  there  was  on  the 
■  statute-book  a  law  authoriziug  the  towns  to  tax  theuiaclvos  for 
wihe  tuition  of  children  of  paupers  and  poor  parents,  but  no 
iBystem  of  schools  open  alike  to  the  children  of  rich  and  poor 
Kivithout  charge  and  supported  hj  the  public  treaaurj. 

Delaware  was  equally  backward.     There,  too,  were  pri- 
rate  and  denominational  schools,  and  there,  as  elsewhere,  in 
I  colonial  times  lawa  were  occasionally  enacted  which  may  be 
I  eonstnied  into  State  aid  to  education.     Nevertheless  the  first 
r  legislation  in  behalf  of  popular  instruction  was  a  law  charg- 
ing the  State  Treasurer  to  set  apart  all  moneys  accruing  from 
marriage  and  tavern  licenses  for  twenty  years  to  come,  and  such 
donations,  gifts,  and  bequests  as  might  be  received  from  in- 
rdividuals,  as  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools. 
lA  little  later  the  law  was  continued  till  1820;  but  twenty-one 
Pyears  passed  away  before  the  first  draft  was  made  on  the  fund 
and  a  thousand  dollars  given  each  of  the  three  counties  to  bo 
used  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  poor  parents  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.     The  limitation  to  one  class  in  the 
commimity  defeated  the  purpose  sought.     In  the  eyes  of  the 
people  the  money  was  no  better  than  an  appropriation  for  the 
relief  of  paupers,  and  neither  the  law  of  1817  nor  a  modifica- 
tion of  it  in  1821  ever  met  with  popular  favor.     Not  till  1829 
was  the  common  school  really  established  in  Delaware. 

Pennsylvania,  too,  was  very  slow  beginning  her  system. 
Her  Constitution  of  177G  did  Indeed  enjoin  it  on  the  Legisla- 
ture to  establish  in  every  county  a  school  for  what  it  termed 
the  correct  education  of  youth  and  provide  for  the  mastere 
such  pay  as  might  enable  thera  to  "  instruct  youth  at  low 
prices."  But  in  the  stormy  days  of  the  Revolution  and  during 
the  years  of  distress  that  immediately  followed,  the  injunc- 
tion went  unheeded.  So,  too,  the  Constitution  of  1790,  which 
replaced  that  of  1776,  bade  the  Legislature  establish  schools 
throughout  the  State  "  in  such  manner  that  the  poor  shall  be 
taught  gratis."  But  this  also  was  disregarded  for  twelve 
years,  and  not  till  1802  was  the  first  step  taken  toward  its  exe- 
cution.   Then  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  every  cotmty  were 
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conmianded  to  find  out  the  names  of  all  persons  unable  to  edu- 
cate their  offspring,  notify  them  that  their  boya  and  girls 
might  be  sent  to  ecliool  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  to 
pay  the  cost  with  money  collected  as  the  poor  rates. 

The  law  was  regarded  as  a  bold  and  hazardous  experiment, 
and  was  to  expire  in  a  little  more  than  three  years;  but  ere 
that  day  came  an  amendment  was  necessary.  Teacliers,  it 
seems,  were  not  always  willing  to  admit  into  their  schools  chil- 
dren they  regarded  as  paupers.  Another  law,  therefore,  made 
it  obligatory  on  all  school-masters  and  school-mistresaes  who 
(aught  reading  and  writing  in  the  English  or  German  lan- 
guage and  arithmetic  to  receive  any  child  sent  by  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  or  recommended  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  two  freeholders. 

The  purpcae  of  these  laws  was  most  praiseworthy.  They 
fell,  indeed,  far  short  of  establishing  a  free-school  system,  yet 
they  were  steps  in  the  right  direction,  and,  had  the  people 
been  so  disposed,  might  have  been  productive  of  some  good. 
Most  happily  they  were  not  so  disposed.  The  law  of  1802  was 
undemocratic;  it  set  off  the  children  of  the  rich  from  thosQ 
children  of  the  poor,  invited  the  parents  of  the  latter  to  come 
forward,  make  a  public  confession  of  pauperism,  and  ask  that 
their  boys  and  girls  bo  sent  at  State  expense  to  some  school 
to  become  the  object  of  contempt  by  both  teacher  and  schol- 
ars. In  1804  the  people  of  Northampton  County  thereforB 
petitioned  the  Legislature  to  establish  separate  schools  for  the 
poor,  to  which  their  children  could  go  without  question.  The 
committee  baring  the  petition  in  charge  reported  that  in  their 
opinion  the  children  of  all  citizens  ought  to  he  taught  at  public 
expense,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  invidious  distinction  of  rich 
and  poor,  that  the  pay  schools  were  wretchedly  conducted, 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  teachers  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
language  in  which  they  taught,  that  to  acquire  any  degree  of 
useful  knowledge  in  such  institutions  required  an  immense 
waste  of  time,  and  that,  considering  these  facts,  it  was  no 
■wonder  so  few  of  the  poor  had  made  use  of  the  opportunity 
to  educate  their  children  without  cost, 

The  committee  went  so  far  as  to  outline  a  plan  for  a  sys- 
tem of  free  district-schools  maintained  by  the  State  and  (fWB 
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to  all  diildren  under  fourteen.  But  the  report  was  promptly 
laid  on  the  table,  and,  in  spite  of  appeala  from  thg  governors 
and  the  efforts  of  the  reformers,  the  old  method  waa  contiii- 
ned  for  twenty  years. 

Meantime  the  people  took  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  opened  Sunday-schools,  established  the  Society  for  the 
Free  Instruction  of  Female  Children,  the  Aimwell  School 
Association,  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Establishment 
and  Support  of  Charity  Schools,  the  Philadelphia  Union,  the 
[Philadelphia  Friends'  Association  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
(Children,  and  put  in  operation  nuifibers  of  schools  for  white 
children  and  black.  The  object  lesson  thus  given  was  not 
wasted,  and  in  1812  the  Legislature  was  persuaded  to  authorize 
the  county  commissioners  to  establish  public  schools  in  such 
manner  as  the  city  council  should  approve.  This  too  failed, 
and  in  1818  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  was  made  the 
first  school-district  of  Pennsylvania  and  empowered  to  found 
free  schools  on  the  Lancastrian  system  for  the  education  of 
children  of  indigent  parents.  Joseph  Lancaster  was  at  onee 
sent  for,  and  within  a  year  thirteen  schools,  with  three  thou- 
sand pupib,  were  in  full  operation.  Later  other  school-dis- 
tricts on  the  same  plan  were  establbhed  at  Pittaburg  and 
Lancaster. 

The  history  of  the  Lancastrian  schcob  in  Philadelphia,  as 
set  forth  in  the  yearly  reports  of  the  commissioners,  is  full 
of  interest.  The  time  of  their  establishment  was  one  of  great 
commercial  and  industrial  depression,  of  hard  times  all  over 
the  Union.  Years  afterward  those  who  passed  the  dismal 
period  1816-1820  used  to  speak  of  it  as  "  eighteen  hundred 
and  starve  to  death,"  As  no  one  would  take  an  apprentice, 
no  manufacturing  establishment  employ  a  young  boy  or  prirl, 
parents  of  the  better  class  of  working  people  gladly  seized 
the  chance  to  give  their  children  an  education,  and  by  1320 
more  than  five  thousand  pupils  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  puli- 
lie  schools  of  Philadelphia.*  But  with  1820  came  better 
times.     Business  was  resumed,  manufactures  were  springing 

•  Third  AonuBl  Report  of  Ibe  Controllera  of  the  Public  Sdwols  of  tbe  Ilrst 
d  DiBtiJct  of  the  Stats  of  Peimsf  IvauiB,  IBSl,  p.  4. 
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up,  a  demand  for  child  laborers  increased,  attendance  fell  ofE 
rapidly,  and  in  1821  less  than  three  thousand  boys  and  girla 
were  in  the  schools,  and  the  controllers  called  loudly  for  legis- 
lative action.  "  If,"  said  they,  "  the  emploj-ment  of  youth  in 
the  manufacturing  establishments  be  not  accompanied  with 
due  attention  to  their  mental  and  physical  health  and  improve- 
ment, they  will  grow  up  unfit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  social 
life,  and  from  bodily  infirmities  and  vicious  habits  become 
burdens  on  the  community.  Employment  of  children  in  fac- 
tories should  be  stopped  until  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  rudiments  of  an  education  in  the  public  schools." 
In  1822  the  attendance  was  four  hundred  and  fiity  less  than 
in  1821,  and  in  1823  was  less  than  half  what  it  had  been  in 
1820. 

"  Of  the  children  who  have  entered  the  schools,  many," 
said  the  controllers, "  have  been  taken  away  because  of  the  high 
wages,  which  vary  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
a  week,  according  to  the  demand  for  labor  by  the  manufac- 
turers. The  rising  generation  may  thus  sustain  irretrievable 
loss  in  the  abandonment  of  means  for  acquiring  useful  learn- 
ing. Employers  of  largo  numbers  of  young  persons  in  manu- 
factories should  be  made  to  give  them  a  useful  education,  and 
care  for  their  health  and  morals.  Something  should  also  be 
done  to  rid  the  streets  and  wharves  of  the  little  children,  who 
as  beggars  and  petty  depredators  wander  about  in  searcJi 
of  a  pittance  for  the  support  of  idle  and  worthless  parents." 
An  attempt  to  reach  these  children  was  made  by  assoetationa 
of  charitable  persons,  and  infant  schools  were  opened.  But 
five  years  passed  before  the  controllers  were  authorized  to 
establish  like  institutions  as  part  of  the  public-school  system. 

In  the  I-ancastrian  schools  children  were  taught  the  alpha- 
bet, spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  and,  when  advanced  enough, 
writing  on  slates  and,  finally,  on  paper.  To  this  rudimentary 
education  in  the  case  of  the  girls  was  added  knitting,  useful 
needlework,  plaiting  of  straw,  and  sewing  on  canvas.  Down 
to  1822  none  but  white  children  were  received;  but  in  that 
year  the  controllers  grew  bold  and  opened  a  negm  school,  and 
were  astonished  at  the  large  attendance  and  capacity  of  the 
Bcholars.    Their  apology  for  this  daring  act  throws  not  a  lit^l 
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light  on  the  status  of  the  free  negro.  "  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant acts  of  the  controllers,"  they  say,  "  since  the  last  an- 
nual report,  is  the  opening  of  a  school  for  colored  cliOdren." 
As  this  was  to  be  the  first  instance  within  the  district  of  the 
extension  of  the  law  to  "  this  friendless  and  degraded  por- 
tion of  society,  it  became  the  controllers  to  examine  the  ground 
which  they  were  about  to  occupy."  Legal  advice  was  there- 
fore sought,  and  under  the  assurance  that  the  practice  was 
eanetioned  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  was  not  forbidden  by 
the  Constitution,  and  was  quite  within  the  limits  of  the  school 
law,  the  controllers  ventured  to  make  the  experiment,  trusting 
that  the  expediency  of  the  act  would  not  be  questioned  by  the 
public 

Outaide  of  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  and  Pittsburg  the  old 
system  was  ui  use,  growing  worse  and  worse  each  year.  A 
committee  appointed  by  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  in 
1823  to  report  on  the  state  of  education  declared  that  the  law 
of  1809  was  not  enforced  in  some  counties  and  was  much 
abused  in  others;  that  here  the  people  were  paying  for  the 
BchooUng  of  children  whose  Dames  were  on  the  registers  but 
whose  faces  had  never  been  seen  in  any  school-house;  that  there 
the  gross  neglect  and  incompetency  of  the  teacher  defeated 
the  purpose  of  the  law;  that  elsewhere  children  were  being 
Bent  t«  echools  they  were  not  fitted  to  attend;  that  it  was  no- 
body's business  to  correct  these  evils,  and  that  nobody  could 
tell  positively  whether  pupils  anywhere  were  so  much  as 
taught  their  letters.  In  1824  reform  was  once  more  at- 
tempted, the  low  of  1809  was  repealed,  and  all  communities 
were  authorized,  if  they  \vished,  to  establish  free  schools 
open  to  all  children  and  supported  by  taxation.  But  be- 
fore the  law  could  gn  into  effect  such  a  storm  of  opposition 
was  aroused  that  in  1826  it  was  repealed,  the  old  one  of 
1809  was  re-enacted,  and  the  old  order  of  things  continued  for 
eight  years  longer.  Once,  in  1829,  the  workingmen  in  Phila- 
delphia endeavored  to  break  it  down,  held  a  mass  meeting,  and 
chose  a  committee  to  report  on  the  educational  methods  in 
Pennsylvania  and  surest  a  remedy.  With  the  exception  of 
the  cities  of  Pittsburg  and  Lancaster  and  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia  they  found  the  educational  system  in  shocking 
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condition.  Tlie  elementary  achools  were  irresponsible  iDstita- 
tions,  owned  by  individuals,  Bometimes  destitute  of  all  moral 
character,  often  grossly  ignorant,  and  always  carried  on  solely 
witli  a  view  to  private  gain.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  there 
were  none  even  of  this  sort,  and  there  ignorance  and  its  at- 
tendants vice  and  crime  held  full  away.  The  defects  of  the 
law  of  1809  were  thus  made  worse  by  local  conditions.  Some- 
times the  provisioua  could  not  be  enforced,  for  there  were  no 
aohools.  Sometimes  to  enforce  them  was  but  to  put  children 
under  the  intluence  of  an  ignorant,  brutal,  and  immoral 
teacher.  Instances  were  not  wanting  where  the  funds  appro- 
priated were  embezzled  or  ignorantiy  misapplied  or  culpably 
neglected.  Time  and  again,  in  order  to  save  a  few  dollars, 
county  commissioners  had  deliberately  selected  the  most 
worthless  sehools,  because  they  were  the  cheapest,  and  made 
them  the  only  ones  open  to  the  poor. 

Back  of  the  whole  system  lay  one  radical  defect.  The 
ruling  idea  was  pauperism.  State  aid  was  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  children  of  the  poor.  Many  a  one  in  conse- 
quence went  without  an  education  because  the  parents  were  too 
self-respecting  to  make  their  offspring  an  object  of  public  char- 
ity, or  of  such  standing  in  the  community  that  they  would 
not  take  the  benefit  of  a  poor  law.  The  remedy  suggested  by 
the  workingmen  was  "  a  system  of  universal  free  and  equal 
public  education  "  * — in  a  word,  the  common  school  of  to-day. 

What  was  true  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  was  equally 
true  of  Maryland.  There  in  every  county  was  at  least  one 
academy  aided  by  the  State,  and  in  return  giving  free  instnic- 
tion  to  a  certain  number  of  pupils.  There,  too,  were  innumer- 
able pay  schools,  taught  sometimes  by  men  of  character,  but 
more  generally  by  vagrant  school-masters,  redemption  era,  or 
indentured  servants.  There,  too,  in  Baltimore  were  all  sorts 
of  religious  and  benevolent  associations  for  the  education  of 
boys  and  girls.  There  were  the  Female  Humane  Association 
Charity  School;  the  Male  Free  School,  maintained  by  the 
Methodists;  the   Roman    Catholic   Free   School;  the   school 

*  A  Report  on  tho  Stnte  nt  EJiicstioa  in  PennsjIrBiiiK,  wcampiHiled  wtth  two 
bills,  fur  the  eelBbllshmeiit  of  a  geacnl  Bjiitccn  of  publio  iDatmction,  etc.,  idoptod 

•  tovn  nweting  of  workingmen,  Julj  II,  1830. 
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founded  by  the  Carpentera'  Humane  Society;  St.  Peter's 
School;  and  another  for  poor  girls  conducted  by  the  Benevo- 
lent Society  of  the  City  and  County  of  Baltimore.  But  not 
till  1812  did  the  State  begin  the  foundation  of  a  syBtem  of 
county  primary  schools  for  the  education  of  poor  children  by 
taxing  the  capital  stock  of  each  State  bank,  and  setting  apart 
the  proceeds  as  a  literary  fund.  In  1816  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  for  five  years  was  ordered  to  be  raised  by  lotteries, 
and  the  money  added  to  the  fund,  and  the  levy  courts  of  five 
counties  bidden  to  appoint  seven  trustees,  charge  them  with 
the  education  of  poor  children  in  each  election  district,  and 
assess  a  property  tax  of  twelve  dollars  for  each  child  they 
might  assign  to  any  school.  In  1819  the  Governor  laid  be- 
fore the  Legislature  a  plan  for  raising  money  without  taxa- 
tion, and  urged  that  an  application  should  be  made  at  once 
to  Congress  for  a  share  of  the  public  lands. 

Federal  aid  to  education  began  with  the  passage  of  the 

■  great  land  ordinance  of  1785,  which  reserved  every  sixteenth 
section  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  the  town- 
ehip.  Not  a  word  was  said  as  to  who  should  establish  them, 
or  of  what  kind  or  grade  they  should  be.  The  land  was  set 
apart  and  reserved  and  nothing  more.  So,  again,  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787 — the  famous  ordinance  for  the  establishment 
of  government  in  the  territory  of  the  Unit«d  States  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio — one  article  declared  that  religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government 
find  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation should  forever  be  encouraged,  and,  obedient  to  this  In- 
junction, the  Continental  Congress  ten  days  later  ordained 
that  the  sixteenth  section  should  be  given  perpetually  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  public  schools.  But  not  an  acre  was 
actually  given  till  the  organization  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in 
1802.  Then,  as  one  of  three  considerations  offered  by  Con- 
gress in  return  for  the  exemption  from  State  taxation,  for 
five  years  from  the  date  of  sale,  of  land  sold  by  the  United 
States  within  Ohio,  it  was  promised  that  the  sixteenth  section 
should  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  to^vuship  for  tho 
U9o  of  schools.     Ohio  accepted  the  conditions,  and  the  next 

L  year  Congress  vested  the  title  to  all  such  sections  in  the  Legis- 
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Iftture  of  Ohio  in  trust  for  the  use  of  Bchools,  and  for  bo  other 
use,  intent,  or  purpose  whatever.  But  Congress,  not  content 
with  this,  gave  two  entire  townships  to  be  used  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  purposes  of  a  university.  . 

What  was  done  for  Ohio  was  done  for  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  Louisiana  over  and  above  her 
grant  had  received  an  additional  township  of  23,040  acres; 
Connecticut  another  for  the  benefit  of  her  Asylum  for  Deaf 
and  Dumb;  and  Tennessee  one  hundred  thousand  acres  for 
two  colleges,  and  a  like  quantity  for  the  founding  of  one 
academy  in  each  county.  As  a  result  of  this  wise  and  liberal 
policy,  great  tracts  had  been  ceded  to  the  "Western  States 
before  1820,  aud  it  was  these  cessions  which  suggested  to  the 
Governor  of  Maryland  the  idea  of  demanding  from  the  Gov- 
ernments similar  grants  to  the  old  States. 

The  committee  to  which  his  remarks  were  sent  reported 
favorably  in  1821.  The  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
the  report  said,  whether  acquired  by  conquest  or  by  cession, 
by  treaty  or  by  purchase,  had  been  secured  by  the  common 
effort  or  paid  for  by  the  common  treasure  of  all  the  States, 
were  therefore  the  common  property  of  all,  and  ought  not  to 
be  used  for  the  benefits  of  any  particular  set  of  States  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others.  Yet  the  domain  was  constantly  so 
need,  for  never  had  a  State  (save  Tennessee)  or  a  Territory 
been  carved  out  of  it,  but  one  thirty-sixth  part  was  reserved 
for  the  use  of  schools.  Grants,  moreover,  had  been  made  to 
Western  States  for  universities,  colleges,  and  academies,  till  in 
the  course  of  a  generation  the  Government  had  parted,  or 
was  pledged  by  precedent  to  part,  with  fifteen  million  acres. 
Not  a  foot  of  this  magnificent  tract,  larger  than  the  State  of 
Ohio,  belonged  or  ever  would  belong  to  any  State  east  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  though  some  of  them  gave  much  of  the 
land  in  question  and  all  contributed  to  the  fund  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
was  unfair  and  unjust.  It  was  using  lands  for  State,  not 
national  purposes.  It  was  converting  the  common  property 
of  the  Fnion  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  small  section. 

Maryland  proposed,  therefore,  to  Congress  and  to  lier  sis- 
ters that  the  Atlantic  States,  which  had  never  received  land 
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to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  education,  should  be  given  tracts 
corresponding  to  those  abeadj  granted  or  pledged  to  the  States 
beyond  the  mountains. 

In  Congress  the  proposition  met  with  small  favor.  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana 
(Missouri  was  not  yet  admitted)  said  a  committee  to  whom 
the  matt«r  was  referred  have  received  the  sixteenth  section 
of  each  surveyed  township  for  schools,  and  two  townships  in 
addition  for  colleges  and  academies;  Tennessee  has  been  al- 
lotted two  hundred  thousand  acres  for  universities  and  acad- 
emies; and  Connecticut  one  whole  township  in  aid  of  her  Asy- 
lum for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Land  so  disposed  of  is  not  sub- 
ject to  taxation  by  the  State  in  which  it  lies.  If,  therefore, 
this  policy  be  extended  to  the  old  States  a  large  part  of  the 
soil  of  the  new  will  be  taken  up  with  donation  tracts,  which 
cannot  be  taxed  or  settled  without  the  consent  of  the  sover- 
eignties that  own  them.  A  far  wiser  course  would  be  to  set 
apart  a  certain  percentage  of  the  money  derived  from  land 
sales,  distribute  it  among  the  old  States  according  to  popula- 
tion, and  subject  the  land  when  sold  to  taxation  by  the  States 
or  Territories  in  which  it  happened  to  be. 

The  States,  on  the  other  hand,  were  divided  in  opinion. 
All  in  New  England  save  Massaehuaefts,  and  all  in  the  middle 
section  save  New  York,  together  with  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Kentucky,  heartily  approved.  Massachnsetts  dis- 
sented because,  in  her  opinion,  the  public  lands  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  L''mted  States,  and  no  State  may  claim  a  share 
of  them,  and  because  the  reservation  of  townships  and  sections 
for  the  support  of  schools  are  not  donations  to  the  State  within 
whose  limits  they  happened  to  he,  and  no  other,  therefore,  is 
entitled  to  demand  an  equivalent. 

Failing  to  secure  congressional  aid,  Maryland  fell  back  on 
her  own  resources,  and  in  1825  adopted  a  system  o£  district 
schools  which  each  county  was  at  liberty  to  adopt  or  reject. 
The  people  at  their  own  cost  were  to  buy  the  sites,  put  up 
the  Bchool-buildings,  and  supply  fuel,  books,  and  stationery. 
The  State  was  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  But  so 
strong  was  the  prejudice  against  taxation  for  school  purposes 
that  six  counties  rejected  the  system.      Thirteen,  indeed, 
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adopted  it>  but  not  one  ever  put  it  fully  into  operation,  and 
when,  in  1828,  tlie  Governor  declared  the  plan  a  failure,  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent  was  abolished. 

In  Virginia  the  history  of  popular  education,  with  that 
of  many  another  movement  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  man, 
goes  back  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  To  hia  labors  Virginia  owe3 
the  abolition  of  primogeniture,  the  abolition  of  entail  of  prop- 
erty, the  divorce  of  Church  and  atate,  and  the  establishment 
of  religious  liberty,  and  had  hia  efforts  been  attended  with  a 
like  success  she  would  have  owed  to  him  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery and  the  establishment  of  the  common  school.  As  early  as 
1779,  while  the  country  was  still  distracted  by  the  Revolution, 
Jefferson  had  laid  before  the  House  of  Burgesses  a  complete 
and  characteristic  plan  of  universal  education.  The  counties, 
he  urged,  should  be  cut  into  sections  five  or  six  miles  square, 
called  hundreds,  in  each  of  which  there  should  be  a  free  school 
for  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  supported  by 
the  people  and  open  to  all  children.  Once  a  year  a  "  visitor  " 
should  pick  from  each  school  the  brightest  boy  whose  parents 
were  too  poor  to  continue  his  education,  and  send  him  to  one  of 
twenty  grammar-schools  to  be  founded  and  scattered  over  the 
State.  From  the  batch  thus  sent  annually  to  each  grammar- 
school  one  scholar  was  to  be  chosen  at  the  end  of  a  year  to 
go  on  with  his  stitdics  and  the  rest  dismissed.  Six  years  later 
the  lads  thus  selected  were  to  be  again  sifted,  one  half  dropped 
and  one  half  sent  for  three  years  to  William  and  Marj'  College, 

Unhappily,  the  ruling  class  in  Virginia  was  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  be  taxed  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  poor 
whites,  and  the  plan  was  accorded  no  serious  consideration  for 
seventeen  years.  By  that  time  the  rising  tide  of  democracy 
tad  reached  even  Virginia,  and  in  17&6  it  was  ordained  that  a 
majority  of  the  justices  of  any  county,  if  they  saw  fit,  might 
establish  schools  to  be  maintained  by  taxation.  But  they  did 
not  see  fit  so  to  do,  and  when  Uie  half  century  of  indepi-ndence 
closed  Virginia  was  still  educating  her  children  in  the  old 
way — in  "  field  schools,"  by  the  clergy,  in  academies,  and  in 
such  colleges  as  then  existed  at  home  or  in  her  sister  States. 

So  was  it  in  North  Carolina.  She  too,  like  Virginia,  bad 
her  State  university,  graduating  four  or  five  atudeata  i 
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'  year,  and,  scattered  over  the  eounties,  male  academies  and 
charity  schools,  and  female  academies  supported  by  female 
benevolent  societies,  female  charitable  societies,  female  or- 
phan societies,  aided  to  a  small  degree  by  the  State.  Towns 
Q  which  the  schools  were  might  grant  the  use  of  the  common 

I   as  a  building  site;  money  might  be  raised  by  lotteries;  teacb- 
a  and  scholars  were  often  exempt  from  military  duty;  but 
as  yet  no  common  free  school  existed. 

To  the  great  educational  movement  which  spread  over  our 
country  after  1800  North  Carolina  was  indeed  responsive. 
Grovemor  after  governor  appealed  to  the  Legislature  to  spread 
education  into  every  comer  of  the  State;*  to  put  a  certain 
amount  of  education  within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the 
State;  ^  to  remember  that  if  the  wealthy  alone  be  admitted 
to  the  temple  of  science  the  most  dangerous  species  of  aris- 
tocracy may  be  apprehended.  J  But  not  till  1816  did  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  respond  with  two  reports."  One  came 
from  a  member;  the  other  was  presented  in  the  name  of 
the  committee  by  Archibald  D.  Murphy,  whose  splendid  work 
at  a  later  day  earned  for  him  the  enviable  title  of  "father 
of  the  common  schools."  After  listening  to  this  report, 
the  General  Assembly  ordered  a  committee  of  tbxee  to  be 
appointed  to  digest  a  system  of  public  instruction,  and  submit 
it  to  the  legislature  in  1817.  The  plan  then  presented  began 
with  the  district  school  and  ended  with  the  college.  The 
coimties  were  to  be  cut  into  townships,  these  again,  when  con- 
taining more  than  one  hundred  families,  were  to  be  parted 
into  wards,  in  each  of  which  one  primary  school  was  to  be 
established.  This  was  a  feature  plainly  borrowed  from  New 
England,  The  next  was  ns  plainly  taken  from  the  Middle 
States,  for  it  required  those  who  could  to  pay,  and  made  the 
schools  free  to  such  and  such  alone  as  could  not  afford  to  edu- 
cate their  song  and  daughters.     Even  these  children  were  not 


•  OoTcrnor  Jrimei  Turner.     Novpmher  SI,  1804. 

t  Gosernor  William  Hiwklnl.     NoTpmbcr  20,  1811. 

J  Thcae  reporta  will  bo  tnand  in  The  Ckiinmon  Schools  of  South  CnrolInB, 
Bl«pben  B.  Week.  Report  of  the  Comtniatiloner  ot  Educalion,  169e-'9T,  chap. 
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to  receive  free  instruction  for  more  than  three  yeare.  Above- ' 
the  primary  schools  were  to  be  academies,  one  in  each  of  ten 
academic&l  dietricta,  and  above  them  the  university,  then 
twenty  years  old.  Like  many  another  fine  scheme  for  the 
public  good,  the  plan  of  the  committee  was  too  far  in  advance 
of  the  means  of  the  State  and  the  ideas  of  the  people,  and 
never  took  the  form  of  law. 

South  Carolina,  on  the  other  band,  had  established  what 
might  have  been,  but  was  not,  a  system  of  free  common  achools. 
Her  law,  enacted  in  1811,  required  the  people  in  each  election 
district  to  provide  as  many  school-bouses  as  they  had  repre- 
aentatives  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature,  pledged  the 
Legislature  to  appropriate  annually  three  hundred  dollars  for 
the  support  of  each  school  to  be  open  to  all  white  children, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  but  provided  that  when  the  sum  of  money 
appropriated  was  too  little  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  all 
who  applied,  preference  should  be  given  to  destitute  orphans 
and  children  of  the  poor.  By  this  provision  the  intent  of  the 
law  is  made  manifest.  Schools  were  to  be  founded  at  public 
expense  for  the  sole  purpose  of  educating  poor  children.  Only 
when  the  funds  were  sufficient  could  children  of  well-to-do 
parents  be  admitted.  With  this  oxccllent  intent  the  State 
■went  on  year  after  year  appropriating  money  till,  in  the  course 
of  ten  years,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  drawn 
from  the  treasury,  without  producing  any  such  result  aa  the 
State  desired.  The  districts  took  the  money  given  them, 
rarely  made  any  report  on  its  use,  and  spent  it  as  they  saw  fit 
Generally  they  saw  fit  to  expend  it  on  some  private  or  sec- 
tarian school,  which  in  return  gave  free  instruction  to  such 
poor  children  as  the  comniiesioners  were  pleased  to  send,  and 
institutions  of  this  class  fed  by  the  State  came  rapidly  into  ex- 
istence. In  1812  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
and  in  1828  eight  hundred  and  forty.  But  they  were  a  verv 
diflferent  sort  from  that  contemplated  by  the  framera  of  the 
law.  Instead  of  free  schools  for  the  poor  to  wliich  children 
of  the  rich  might  be  admitted  if  the  funds  hehl  out,  they  were 
generally  private  or  denominational  pay  schools,  which  re- 
ceived the  State's  money  and  admitted  in  return  a  certain  num- 
ber of  poor  children  sent  by  the  commissioners. 
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To  the  educational  syatem  thus  prevalent  in  all  the  States 
aotttbward  of  Kew  England,  a  system  wtich  aided  with  land 
and  money  academies  and  colleges  of  nee  to  none  save  the 
prosperous,  and  ignored  the  poor  or  educated  their  children  aa 
paupers,  Georgia  affords  no  exception.  The  war  for  independ- 
ence was  scarcely  over,  indeed  the  British  army  was  still  at 
New  York,  when  the  State  entered  with  zeal  on  a  scheme  of 
public  instruction  highly  creditable  to  its  framers.  Land  was 
set  apart  in  Augusta  for  a  university,  a  thousand  acres  were 
granted  in  each  county  for  the  benefit  of  a  free  scliool,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  one  academy  in  each  of  three  counties.  The 
year  following  the  university  was  founded,  endowed  with  forty 
thousand  acres  of  wild  land,  and  made  the  head  of  an  edu- 
cational body  of  which  all  public  schools  "  supported  by  funds 
or  public  money  "  were  parts. 

To  provide  on  paper  for  the  creation  of  schools  and  colleges 

I  an  easy  matter.  But  to  actually  bring  them  into  exist- 
ice,  to  put  up  the  buildings,  secure  the  teachers,  and  assemble 
the  pupils  required  money.  The  morey  was  not  to  be  had,  and 
1801  came  before  the  university  began  its  career  in  a  one-room 
building  in  a  city  of  two  houses.  A  half  dozen  schools  had 
been  started  meantime,  and  a  number  of  county  academies, 
which  the  State  aided  aa  much  as  it  could.  But  they  were  all 
pay  schools,  were  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  body  of 
le  plain  people,  who  received  small  consideration  before 
[817.     Then  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 

1821  a  like  sum,  was  set  apart  and  the  interest  appro- 
"priated  "  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  free  schools." 
It  was  a  poor  fund  for  the  free  schooling  of  indigent  children, 
waa  scorned  by  the  people,  and,  aa  committees  assured  the 
Legislature  after  ten  years  of  trial,  was  "  wasted,"  "  misap- 
plied," "  dissipated  with  comparatively  little  benefit." 

In  the  far  Northwest,  in  the  region  once  under  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787, but  now  parted  into  the  States  of  Ohio, Indiana, 
ntinois,  and  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  the  sixteenth  section 
of  each  township  had  been  set  aside  by  the  great  land  ordi- 
nance of  1785  for  the  support  of  public  schools  wilbin  the 
township.  With  ao  liberal  a  provision  as  this  it  should  seem 
at  first  sight  that  from  the  very  start  the  settled  regions  of  the 
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Northwest  Territory  ought  to  have  been  dotted  over  with  pub- 
lic schools.  But  this  was  far  from  the  case,  for  many  causes 
that  could  not  be  foreseen  combined  to  hinder  and  delay  the 
rise  of  the  common-school  system.  Great  tracts  had  been  re- 
served by  Connecticut  and  Virginia,  and  in  these  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  own  one  section  of  land  to  dedicate  to  school  pur- 
poses. Again  and  again  it  happened  that,  for  geographical 
reasons,  a  township  would  be  but  a  fraction  and  would  not 
contain  the  sixteenth  section.  Sometimes  the  section  would 
be  swamp  land  or  wholly  or  in  part  under  water.  For  many 
years  it  was  not  settled  whether  the  schools  endowed  with 
public  lands  should  be  controlled  and  managed  by  the  local  or 
the  Pederal  Government.  These  obstacles  in  turn  were  re- 
moved, but  others  meantime  had  arisen.  Save  the  emigrants 
who  came  from  New  England  in  the  early  days,  the  mass 
of  the  pioneers  was  composed  of  people  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  common  school, 
cared  nothing  for  it,  and  went  on  educating  their  children 
in  the  way  they  themselves  had  been.  The  dire  poverty 
of  the  settlers,  the  hardships  of  frontier  life,  the  long  Indian 
wars,  the  pittance  which  the  lands  j-ielded  even  when  used  for 
school  purposes,  were  all  bo  many  hindrances.  There  were 
plenty  of  universities  and  colleges  of  the  frontier  type — a 
dozen  students,  a  teacher,  and  a  cabin.  There  were  academies 
quite  as  good  as  the  needs  of  the  people  required;  but  no  com- 
mon-school system,  though  tlie  importance  of  such  an  institu- 
tion was  again  and  again  urged  on  the  authorities.  As  early 
as  1800  the  Territorial  Legislature,  then  aasembied  for  the  firit 
time,  bade  the  delegate  to  Congrt-sa  do  his  best  "  to  secure  equal 
rights  to  school  lands  for  all  children,"  poor  as  well  as  rich. 
So  strongly  did  this  neglect  of  the  poor  appeal  to  the  lesderv 
of  the  movement  for  statehood  that  when  Ohio  made  her 
first  Constitution,  in  1802,  one  section  forbade  the  enactment 
of  any  law  to  deprive  the  poor  of  equal  rights  in  the  schools, 
academies,  colleges,  and  universities  endowed  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  the  revenue  arising  from  the  Government  land 
grants,  and  required  their  doors  to  be  open  to  all  scholars, 
students,  and  teachers,  without  any  distinction  or  preference 
whatsoever. 
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Unhappily,  the  provision  could  not  enforce  itself,  there 
was  nobody  to  enforce  it,  and  no  change  for  the  better  is  ap- 
parent. Here  and  there,  waa  what  may  be  called  a  district 
school,  but  the  cuatom  of  usiag  the  money  obtained  by  selling 
OP  leasing  the  lands  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  poor  chil- 
dren at  a  private  school  was  almost  universal.  At  last,  in 
1806,  part  of  the  State  was  laid  out  into  districts  and  the 
revenue  yielded  by  each  sixteenth  section  was  set  apart  for 
the  support  of  free  schools.  But  not  till  1824  was  a  law  forced 
through  a  reluctant  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
jneiit  of  a  common-school  system  supported  by  taxation. 

The  story  of  education  in  Indiana  is  but  a  repetition  of 
that  of  Ohio.  There,  too,  from  the  beginning  of  its  separate 
Territorial  existence,  what  passed  for  higher  education  waa 
encouraged,  while  primary  education  for  the  people  was  neg- 
lected. There,  too,  waa  a  struggling  university  and  a  host  of 
academies,  hut  no  common  schools.  The  first  State  constitu- 
tion, however,  required  the  Legislature  to  provide  by  law 
"  for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascending  in  a  regular 
gradation  from  township  schools  to  a  State  university,  wherein 
tuition  shall  be  gratia,  and  equally  open  to  all";  and  under 
this,  in  181C,  was  made  the  first  attempt  at  a  common-school 
gystem.  Electors  in  each  township  might,  if  they  saw  fit,  estab- 
lish schools;  but  no  money  waa  provided,  and  few  came  into 
existence. 

In  Illinois  the  struggle  was  short  and  decisive.  By  an 
act  of  1825,  voters  in  any  county  might  create  districts, 
wtabliflh  schools  for  white  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twenty,  and  maintain  them  by  a  tax  of  one-half  mill  on 
each  dollar  of  taxable  property.  The  law  was  not  compulsory. 
Unless  a  majority  of  the  voters  favored  a  school,  none  would 
exist  Yet  the  idea  of  a  free  people  being  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  was  vigorously  resisted,  and  in  1829  the  Legis- 
lature repealed  so  much  of  the  law  as  provided  State  aid,  and 
declared  that  no  man  should  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of 
Schools  unless  he  first  gave  his  consent  in  writing. 

South  of  the  Ohio  lay  the  growing  State  of  Kentucky. 
There,  too,  education  had  never  been  wholly  neglected.  From 
lier  earliest  days  schoob  of  the  frontier  type,  academies,  and 
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CHAPTER  L. 

POI-mCAl,    IDEAB   IN    THE    FIHBT   HALF    CErmTKY. 

"When  out  forefathers  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain,  and  founded  the  repnblic  of  the  United  States,  they 
announced  to  the  world  certain  political  ideas,  all  of  which 
they  firmly  believed,  but  very  few  of  which  they  ventured  to 
put  in  practice.  They  declared  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  the  inalienable  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  government 
is  conatituted  among  men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  these 
rights;  that  it  derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed;  and  that,  failing  to  accomplish  the  high  purpose 
for  which  it  is  established,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  destroy  it.    Had  they  attempted  to  apply  these  new 

I  truths  generally,  the  whole  social  fabric  would  have  gone  to 
pieces.  Happily,  they  were  not  so  applied.  They  were  ideals 
to  be  held  up  and  attained  to  gradually,  and  the  very  men 
whose  lips  were  constantly  heard  demanding  the  rights  of 
man,  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  went  on  and  set  up  State 
governments  in  which  these  rights  were  very  little  regarded. 
Nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise.  In  the  confusion  which 
followed  the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  independence  the  colonial 
governments  were  swept  away,  and  the  people,  taking  au- 

Ithority  into  their  own  bands,  established  others  of  their  own 
making.  Aa  the  dispute  was  not  supposed  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion, the  new  governments  were  regarded  as  makeshifts, 
to  serve  till  the  question  with  the  mother-country  was  set- 
tled. They  were,  therefore,  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  con- 
nsted  of  Provincial  Congresses,  Provincial  Conventions,  and 
Committees  of  Safety  or  Committees  of  Correspondence.     In 
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I  every  case  the  Provincial  Congress  exercised  all  logislativo 
authoritj,  and  consisted  of  one  house,  to  wliich  came  delegates 
elected  hj  the  people,  or  chosen  at  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens, 
or  appointed  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  cities  or  towns. 
The  Committeea  of  Safety  were  composed  of  men  elected  by 
the  Provincial  Congresses,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  duties 
of  governors. 

These  bodies,  however,  had  scarcely  been  set  up  when  col- 
ony after  colony  was  forced  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
adopting  a  more  regular  and  permanent  form.  Naturally 
enough,  the  first  to  feel  this  need  was  Massachusetts,  and  from 
her  came  a  letter  to  the  second  Continental  Congress,  which 
met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1775,  describing 
the  trouble  tlie  people  labored  under  for  want  of  "  a  regular 
form  of  government,"  and  asking  for  "  explicit  advice 
respecting  the  taking  up  and  exercising  the  powers  of  civil 
government."  To  this  appeal  answer  was  made  that  no  obe- 
dience was  due  to  the  act  of  Parliament  changing  the  char- 
ter of  Massachusetts,  nor  to  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  who  endeavored  to  subvert  the  charter;  that  these 
men  should  be  considered  as  absent  and  their  offices  vacant; 
that  the  Provincial  Convention  should  call  on  the  people 
to  elect  assemblymen;  that  the  assemhly  so  chosen  should 
elect  a  council;  and  that  the  assembly  and  council  should  rule 
till  it  pleased  his  Majesty  to  appoint  a  governor  who  would 
govern  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 

New  Ilampshire  was  next  to  apply  "  for  the  advice  and 
direction  of  Congress  with  respect  to  a  method  of  administer- 
ing justice  and  regulating  our  civil  police."  She  was  told 
to  set  up  such  a  form  of  government  as  "  will  beat  produce 
the  happiness  of  the  people  ";  and  before  1775  ended,  the  very 
same  advice  in  the  very  same  words  was  given  to  South  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia.  By  May  of  1776  all  idea  of  subnuBsion 
had  disappeared,  and  Congress,  declaring  it  necessary  "to 
suppress  every  kind  of  authority  under  the  Crown,"  urged 
the  colonies  to  take  up  civil  government.* 

Acting  accordingly,  all  save  two  made  constitutions  of 
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r  government.*    Connecticut  and  ELode  Island  went  on  under 
their  old  charters,  the  one  till  1818,  and  the  other  till  1842. 
The  instruments  thus  framed  in  the  course  o£  the  war 
consisted  in  general  of  a  preamble,  a  bill  or  declaration  of 
rights,  and  the  Constitution  proper.     In  the  preambles  were 
set  forth  the  principlea  of  popular  government,  the  purposes 
for  which  each  particular  government  was  constituted,  and 
the  reasons  which  induced  tlie  people  to  establish  it  at  the 
time  the_y  did.     The  bills  or  declarations  of  rights  consisted  in 
every  case  of  a  summary  of  what  wore  understood  to  he  the  in- 
I  alienable  rights  of  man.    They  declared  that  all  men  are  born 
I  iree  and  equal;  that  they  have  certain  natural,  inherent,  and 
I  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  to  be  reckoned  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  for  the  protection' of 
'  these  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  freedom  of  con- 
[  science,  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  habeas 
[  corpus,  no  cruel  punishments,  no  excessive  fines,  no  ex-post 
facto  legislation;  that  the  military  should  be  subordinate  to 
the  civil  power;  that  no  soldiers  should  be  quartered  on  the 
people  in  time  of  peace;  that  the  right  to  beararmSj  the  right 
to  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  the  right  to  be  secure  i 
from  unreasonable   search   or  seizure   of  papers   or   person 
should  not  be  abridged,  nor  property  taken  without  due  com- 
pensation. 

The  Constitution  proper  provided  in  each  State  a  govern- 
ment composed  of  three  branchta — the  executive,  the  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial.  The  legislative  branch  passed  by  different 
names  in  different  States:  in  some  It  was  tJie  Genera!  Court; 
in  others,  the  Legislature;  in  yet  others,  the  Assembly  or 
the  General  Assembly;  but  in  all  save  Pennsylvania,  Geor- 
gia, and  Vermont,  there  were  two  houses.  No  principle 
of  popular  government  was  more  frequently  and  positively 
asserted  than  that  taxation  and  representation  go  hand  in 
hand.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  an  examination 

•  IMS,  July  Sd,  New  Jersej;  July  6th,  Vir(rini»;  July  IBlh,  PcniiiylTaiiia; 

Aogon  Mtb,  Msrjland;  September  10th,  Delaware;  Deoemher  ISth,  ICorth  Caro- 

Ihu.     1777,  February  6lh.  GeorRi*;  April  20th.  New  York,     1778,  Usrch  19th. 

South  Ctrollna.     I7S0,   Uuuh   Sd,   UassKchusetta.      17S3,   October   Slat,   New 
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of  the«e  early  constitutions  reveals  tlie  fact  that  proportional 
rvprviieulauoa  in  tlie  Legislature  based  on  population  did  not 
exist;  that  the  number  of  men  who  sat  in  any  House  or 
SeuaCo  dopewled  not  on  how  many  human  beings  resided  in 
the  State,  bus  on  how  many  taxpayers,  or  how  many  free- 
holders, i>r  how  many  electors  lived  in  the  counties,  or  the 
cititia,  or  the  towns  from  which  the  delegates  came.  The 
MjUisiK-Uueotts  Senate  consisted  of  forty  men  apportioned 
among  the  counties  according  to  the  amount  of  ta?:e3  each 
[uiid-  The  more  taxes  the  more  senators.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plied in  New  Hampshire,  where  the  Senate  numbered 
twflvo.  In  New  York  representation  was  according  to  elec- 
tors.* In  Pennsylvania  there  was  no  Senate.  In  New  Jer- 
sey, in  Delaware,  in  North  Carolina,  population  waa  utterly 
ignored,  and  each  county,  no  matter  what  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  had  an  equal  representation  in  the  State  Senate. 

Nor  did  the  people  receive  any  more  consideration  in  the 
lower  branches  of  the  Legislatures.  In  Connecticut  each  town, 
and  in  mji  other  States  each  county,  whether  large  or  small, 
populous  or  thinly  settled,  sent  exactly  the  same  number  of 
roprwii'nlfttivc3.t  Four  others  :(:  restricted  representation  to 
proiK-rty  owners,  and  apportioned  the  delegates  among  the 
towns  or  counties  according  to  taxable  polls. 

No  principle,  again,  of  popular  government  had  been 
more  loudly  proclaimed  than  the  great  truth  that  all  gov- 
wiuuvnts  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 

*  Ttn  countica  were  amnged  in  four  gnM  sen&torbl  diitrictM,  to  one  o(  irhich 
■tec^  to  (iDOthcr  three,  aiid  to  each  of  Ino  olhere  six  Bennlora  were  Bppnrtio&ed. 
PU  b  wu  alio  ordered  that  Berea  ye«r»  after  tbe  close  of  the  war  for  indepeod- 
«B4«  •  OMUUi  should  be  taken ;  that  If  It  aboold  then  appear  that  the  number  was 
BOl  ]u9t)j  apportiooed,  the  Ii^slature  »houid  "  ftdjuat  the  proportion  as  near  ai 
may  be  to  tba  number  of  qusliflcd "  vottri  in  each  district ;  and  that  when  Ihe 
9«liit<«l  of  Tolers  in  any  district  had  increased  by  one  twentr-foarth  of  that 
fMunnt  bj  the  ceniua,  one  more  aenator  should  be  gtien  to  the  district. 

t  Cmincclirat,  two  from  e»ch  town;  New  Jersey,  three  from  each  eountj; 
Maware,  sereo  from  each  county :  Maryland,  four  from  each  county  and  two 
|msi  Baltitnore  and  two  from  Annapolis;  Vlrj^nia,  two  from  each  county;  North 
Cktolliia.  two  from  each  county;  Georgia,  tan  from  each  county,  utc  Liberty, 
«U«h  had  fourteen,  the  port  and  towD  of  SsTannah  had  four,  and  tbat  of  SnA- 

t  Nvw  Hampshire,  Uassaehuaetts,  Ken  York,  Pcons^-lTinia. 
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governed.  Yet  under  most  of  these  early  constitutions  none 
but  property-owning,  tax-paying  men  could  give  tliat  consent 
from  which  government  derives  its  just  powers.  The  gov- 
ernment set  up  by  many  a  constitution,  despite  the  principle 
announced  in  its  preamble,  was  that  of  a  class.  Nowhere, 
save  in  Vermont,  did  manhood  suffrage  exist.  Elsewhere  no 
man  voted  wlio  did  not  pay  a  property  tax,  or  rent  a  house, 
or  own  a  specified  number  of  acres  of  land,  or  have  a  speci- 
fied yearly  income.*  Each  one  of  the  State  constitutions 
guaranteed  liberty  of  eonecience;  but  the  man  who  did  not 
exercise  that  liberty  of  conscience  in  such  wise  as  to  become 
a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic,  a  trinitarian  or  a  believer  in  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  must  give 
ap  all  hope  of  political  preferment,  f  Even  to  such  as  could 
subscribe  to  creeds  and  doctrines  the  way  to  public  office  was 
barred  by  property  qualiiications,  which  increased  with  the 
dignity  of  the  office  till  it  became  absolutely  impossible  for 
a  poor  man  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  State  Senate  or 
the  governorship.:!; 

When  election  day  had  passed,  when  the  taxable  poll,  the 
house-renter,  the  man  with  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  real  estate, 
the  owner  of  fifty  acres  freehold  had  cast  his  ballot  or  given 
hia  viva-voce  vote,  his  part  in  the  government  of  his  State  was 
played.  The  Le^slature,  the  General  Court,  did  the  rest, 
elecrted  the  Governor  in  most  cases,  chose  his  council,  ap- 
pointed and  removed  the  judges  of  the  courts,  the  justices 
,  <if  the  peace,  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  the  civil  officers,  and 
yTHJlifift  officers  down  to  the  grade  of  captain.  Nor  was  the 
r  when  elected  invested  with  a  tithe  of  the  power  now 
by  his  successor.  The  early  State  constitutions  were 
maSe  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  still  smarting  under  the 
effect  of  the  vetoes,  the  prorogations,  the  tyranny  of  the  royal 
governors,  and  were  still  under  the  influence  of  the  principles 
and  teachings  set  forth  by  the  revolutionary  leaders.  They 
were  of  no  mind  to  repeat  a  bitter  experience,  and  from  pre- 
amble to  schedule  their  constitiitions  are  marked  all  through 


*  niBtor;  of  the  People  of  the  Cniled  Statee,  fol.  lii,  pp.  149,  147. 
t  IbU.,  p.  US.  t  DM.,  p.  148. 
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with  unmistakable  signs  of  distrust  of  the  one-man  power  and  s 
perfect  trust  of  the  popular  Legislature.  The  executive  of 
revolutionary  days  had  no  cxtonaive  patronage,  no  well-paid 
offices  at  hia  disposal.  In  eleven  States  he  had  no  veto;  in  one 
he  was  given  a  qualified  veto,  and  in  another  this  power  was 
vested  in  a  Council  of  Revision,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Everywhere  be  was  checked  by  an  executive  council.  Every- 
where, save  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  he  could  be  im- 
peached, tried,  and,  if  found  guilty,  removed  from  office,  and 
nowhere  did  he  exercise  an  unrestricted  power  to  pardon.  So 
great  was  the  power  of  the  Legislatures  that  the  constitutions 
of  nine  States  could  be  amended  without  in  any  way  consult- 
ing the  people. 

Yet  our  forefathers  must  not  be  accused  of  inconsistency, 
however  much  their  practice  departed  from  their  theory. 
Their  faces  were  set  in  the  right  direction.  They  were 
determining  on  juat  what  principles  governments  should  be 
founded,  and,  having  announced  and  defined  these  princi- 
ples, they  went  on  to  put  tbem  in  practice  as  quickly  -as  they 
could.  But  they  had  not  gone  very  far  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  by  a  timid  adherence  to  custom  and  to  precedent 
many  things  had  found  a  place  in  the  constitutions  which  ■ 
had  no  place  there,  and  these,  the  moment  an  opportunity  of- 
fered, were  removed.  How  greatly  the  experience  of  a  few 
years  of  self-government  affected  the  political  ideas  of  the  time 
was  shown  when  New  York  abolished  the  entailment  of  ea- 
tatea,  when  Virginia  provided  for  religious  liberty,  and  ia 
1787,  when  two  instmmenta  of  vast  importance — the  Or- 
dinance of  Government  for  the  Territory  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — were 
framed  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  By  the  first  three 
great  principles  were  firmly  eetablbhed  in  the  new  West, 
and  by  each  one  of  them  the  rights  of  man  were  much  ex- 
tended. Estates  both  of  resident  and  non-resident  proprietors 
dying  intestate  were  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  heirs; 
the  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  between  them,  were  to  be 
common  highways,  and  forever  free  not  only  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  territory  and  of  the  States  then  existing,  but  to 
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?  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union;  and,  finally, 

::rary  servitude,  save  as  a  punishment  for 

Ml.     I^y  the  Federal  Constitution  repre- 

..    J.-*'  is  apportioned  according  to  population. 

;  !•  order  of  the  day,  and  in  the  general  re- 

::•  '  M  State  constitutions,  between  1790  and  1800, 

■'\'Ait  jujwly  made  or  amended  the  rights  of  man 

.\  .. .  1;  <xtLiulc*d.    Pennsylvania  cast  away  her  religious 

!m1  i'lir  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  every  tax-paying  male. 

viiiih'ky  and  Vermont  manhood  suffrage  for  the  first 

.\a-  made  a  part  of  the  political  system  of  the  United 

::fc  -r.     New  Hampshire  followed  and  abolished  the  relig- 

■u.«  tjualilication  once  exacted  of  her  Governor  and  her  Legis- 

iaiurc,  took  off  poll  taxes,  and  gave  the  suffrage  to  every  male 

ihhal  'itant  twenty-one  years  old.    Delaware  enfranchised  every 

free  white  male  of  age  who  had  lived  two  years  on  her  soil, 

and  ceased  to  ask  if  he  believed  in  the  Trinity  and  the  divine 

inspiration  of  the  Testaments.     South  Carolina  opened  the 

polls  to  Catholics.     Georgia  did  away  with  her  religious  test 

for  civil  office  and  the  property  qualification  once  required  of 

all  voters. 

During  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  therefore, 
a  great  stride  forward  was  made.  Church  and  state  began  to 
be  separated.  Beligious  qualifications  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
condition  for  the  exercise  of  civil  rights.  Property  qualifica- 
tions were  much  reduced,  and  the  democratic  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  was  spreading  fast.  Everywhere  the  plain 
people  were  calling  for  a  larger  share  in  the  management  of 
political  affairs,  for  speedier  justice,  for  more  elective  offices, 
for  the  abolition  of  life-tenure,  for  manhood  suffrage,  and 
before  1810  serious  attempts  were  made  in  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  to  secure  new  constitutions  or 
amend  the  old  in  such  wise  as  to  obtain  these  things.  They 
failed;  the  men  who  agitated  for  reform  and  the  rights  of 
man  were  denounced  as  disorganizers,  levellers,  Jacobins, 
malcontents  of  the  worst  sort,  and  in  all  that  decade  but  one 
new  constitution — that  of  Ohio — ^was  produced;  and  but  one 
old  constitution — that  of  Maryland — ^was  amended.  There, 
in  1810,  the  property  qualification  for  voters  was  abolished^ 
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the  suffrage  was  given  to  every  free  white  male  of  full  age 
and  a  rwsident  of  the  State,  and  the  Legislature  forbidden  to 
ever  again  lay  a  tax  for  the  support  of  any  form  of  religion. 
New  Jersey,  in  I807>  took  off  her  property  qualification,  and 
establbhed  manhood  suffrage  by  the  aimple  process  of  an  act 
explanatory  of  the  conatitution. 

The  second  decade  of  the  century  opened  with  the  admia- 
Bion  of  one  new  State  *  into  the  Union,  and  closed  with  the 
admission  of  five  +  others  and  the  framing  of  a  constitution 
in  Connecticut.  These  years  were  pre-eminently  a  period  of 
constitution  making,  and  the  instruments  then  put  forth  give 
viable  eridence  of  a  great  change  in  political  ideas.  All  of 
them  provide  for  the  election  of  the  Governor  by  the  people, 
all  of  them  give  him  a  Teto,:^  make  him  removable  by  im- 
peachment, permit  him  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  par- 
don all  offences  save  treason,  and  greatly  extend  his  ap- 
pointing power.  The  people  were  drifting  away  from  the 
old  idea  that  the  Legislature  is  the  bulwark  of  popular  rights. 
Twenty  years  of  government  by  rival  and  hostile  political 
parties  had  shaken  the  old  faith  in  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  gerrymandering,  the  wild-cat  banking,  the 
neglect  of  popular  interests,  the  failure  to  respond  to  popu- 
lar demands  for  reform  in  the  old  States,  were  iuU  of  in- 
struction for  the  constitution  makers  in  the  new.  Yagae 
and  general  grants  of  power,  resting  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Legislature  will  be  sure  to  do  what  is  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  are  replaced  by  strict  prohibitions  not  to  do 
this,  by  positive  injunctions  not  to  do  that,  and  by  provi- 

*  LouUlani. 

t  IndlanR,  1816;  Kluisiipp],  1817;  IHinoig,  1818;  Alkbama,  1819;  K«lne, 
18tO, 

J  In  1820  the  Governor  had  no  »eto  in  Rhode  Island.  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Htrjluul,  Vlrf^inia,  Norlh  Ckrolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Ohio,  In  Hune,  Kev 
Baiupalilre,  MuiaaahiiaenB,  PcnaijlTRnia,  (loorg^ii,  Looleiaiin,  and  HiBaiaeippi  the 
•mo  oould  hv  overridden  bj  a  (wo-th)rda  vole  of  each  branch  of  Ihe  Legulalure. 
In  rooncctlcut,  KentuckT,  Tenneiaee,  Indiana,  IllinniH,  AlBbama,  and,  taier,  in 
Wawiuri,  a  bill  could  be  paused  over  the  veto  b;  a  majority  of  all  tnembers  rlected 
to  eacli  brunch.  In  Vermonl  Ibc  bill  nhiecled  Ui  niuKi  lie  over  to  the  ncit  Msrioo. 
Now  Yorlt  gave  her  v;io  to  the  Council  of  Reriaion,  atid  raqulred  a  two-thM 
TMe  lu  both  hooaei  lo  paaa  a  bill  over  the  voM. 
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Biona  which  might  much  better  have  been  placed  on  the 
statute-book.  Some  forbid  imprisonment  for  debt  after  the 
debtor  has  surrendered  all  hia  estate;  others  declare  that  es- 
tates of  suicides  shall  be  divided  among  the  heirs  just  as  in 
cases  of  natural  death;  *  and  atill  others  that  in  suits  for  libel 
truth  shall  be  a  good  defence.f  Five  have  long  provisions 
touching  banks;  J  one  prohibits  the  establishment  of  a  lot- 
tery;" others  enjoin  it  on  the  Legislature  to  establish  free 
schools  and  colleges,  and  take  proper  care  of  the  school  lands. 
Four  give  the  ballot  to  white  males.  ||  Two  restrict  the  fran- 
chbe  to  free  white  males  who  pay  a  State  or  county  tax.' 
The  rights  of  man  are  fast  being  extended.  Even  the  old 
idea  that  taxation  and  representation  should  go  together  is  fast 
being  abandoned.  Two  States  now  base  representation  in 
the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  on  white  population. 
Three  others  give  representation  to  white  males;  two  restrict 
it  to  the  voting  population.  The  conviction  that  the  life  tenure 
of  office,  or  tenure  during  good  behavior,  is  undemocratic  la 
now  firmly  rooted  in  the  popular  mind,  and  in  three  of  the 
new  Weatern  States  judges  must  be  removed  by  the  Governor 
on  address  by  the  Legislature. 

But  the  greatest  forward  movement  in  all  this  period  was 
the  framing  of  a  constitution  for  Connecticut,  Fourteen  yeara 
before,  during  the  outburst  of  democracy  which  ushered  in 
the  century,  her  form  of  government  had  been  denounced, 
and  a  vigorous  effort  made  to  change  it.O  We  atill  live,  it  waa 
said  by  one  of  the  agitators  for  reform,  under  the  old  jumble 
of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  called  a  charter. 
We  atill  suffer  from  the  old  restrictions  on  the  right  to  vote; 
we  are  atill  ruled  by  the  wliima  of  seven  lawyers.  Twelve 
men  form  the  council;  seven  make  a  majority,  and  in  the 
hands  of  these  seven  are  all  powers — legislative,  executive,  ju- 


*  Alabama,  Kpntuckf,  lliH^iaBippi. 

f  UUBisaippi,  CoDnecticut,  New  Torb. 

X  Indi&Di,  HIIdoU,  UiExouii,  Alabainii,  HiwiBalppL 

"  New  York. 

I  IndUoi^  tllinois.  AUbama,  HiBKOuri. 

*  Lnnifllnna.  JliaslBi'ippi. 

(  Hi«toi7  of  the  People  of  Ibc  Eaitnl  States,  vol.  lU,  pp.  190-lSS, 
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tlie  suffrage  was  given  to  ev< ,. 
and  a  resident  of  the  State,  a.. 
ever  again  lay  a  tax  for  tlio 
New  Jersey,  in  1807,  took  mIT 
established  manhood  suffraj^ 
explanatory  of  the  constitti". 

The  second  decade  of  ^1 
sion  of  one  new  State  *  hii 
admission  of  five  f  other- 
in  Connecticut.    These  y-  . 
constitution  making,  and  '' 
visible  e\'idence  of  a  gr^ 
them  provide  for  the  elr 
all  of  them  give  him  :* 
peachmcnt,  permit  hir^ 
don  all  offences  save   ' 
pointing  power.     Thr  , 
old  idea  that  the  Lepi-^      . 
Twenty  years  of  gov 
parties  had  shaken  ih' 
people.      The  gorry 
neglect  of  popular  v 
lar  demands  for  re  ^ 
struction  for  tin- 
and  general  grants 
the  Legislature  v" 
of  the  people,  av 
this,  l)y  positivo  ' 


\.z.  :ar:s,  no  law  can  be 

Ilouge  of  Assembly 

-    ■:-  ..i-?:,  as  judges,  or  for 

-    -.'A  each  year  there  are 

..  ^-^  ;f  the  Superior  Court, 

:.-:?,  forty  of  county  courts, 

.....->  .:  the  peace,  and  all  the 

^-.-1  make  laws  and  appoint 

l:  as  lawyers  they  plead  be- 

i-.iH)int,  and  as  a  Court  of 

■,.r  own  making.     Is  this,  it 

*    ;i5  an  instrument  of  govem- 

..:  may  be  a  free  man  in  Con- 

•■  :  have  a  freehold  estate  worth 

'^ate  on  the  tax  list  of  one  hun- 

,^      We  demand  a  constitution 

.     .;;'.*Iative,  executive,  and  judicial 

..^   ho  free  man's  oath  to  men  who 

.'o  serve  in  the  militia,  who  pay 

:o  estates.     We  demand  the  free 

^    uJopendent  judges,  and  the  dis- 

.2«;scant3  and  representatives  in  Con- 


?.c 


.'.u. 


iviopted  in  1818  many  of  these  de- 
three  departments  of  government 
The  council  was  rei>laced  by  a 
>  vliJ  not  sit  as  a  Court  of  Krrors;  the 
. ...  'V  men  who  served  in  the  militia,  or 
a»  ^  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  seven 
.c  Suprt'me  Court  of  Errors  and  the  Siipe- 
aJependent  of  the  Legislature,  and  an 


*  Loni^iiiiia. 
t  Indiann,  181ft;  V 
1820. 

t  In  1820  tbo  i;..VM.a  Avi  that  no  person  should  lx»  re<juired  by 
Maryland,  VirpiniT.  :.    ^^  or  l>e  classcd  with  any  congregation, 

nanipshiro,  MnssaH.  .^viation. 

Tcio  could  N. .vorri.!  j  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^jj  .^^j        ,^  independent: 

In  Connecticut.  Ken*    '  i  t  •      i 

Missouri,  n  bill  eouiu  :.   V  n^prcscnted,  and  not  mere  Hitioal  areas 

to  each  iininoh.    Il  .     jv^s;  that  there  should  be  fewer  aTipointe«l 

New  York  pavf  1        ,ScUiK  wcTC  now  self-ovident  truth?.    They 
Totc  in  both  hou!>r:. 


'.V> 


not  ju^ified,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
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■  efforts  to  apply  them  were  made  in  four  old 

•  "fTL^lc  in  New  York  was  most  interesting,  for  it 
.  ^::  .^^\k-  between  the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights 

'  -^viis.  .\-  the  constitution  then  stood,  any  male  of  full  age 
:«.»  liii':  I'  si<li'(l  six  months  in  any  county,  and  was  possessed 

■  :i  1  iv .    .'M  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  within  the  county, 

r  tiiid  n  iitc:d  a  tenement  therein  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings^ 
Mua  iiiil  l)c'en  rated  and  paid  taxes  to  the  State,  might  vote 
.  :;  iiiMnl)^!*  of  assembly.  But  to  vote  for  senator  or  governor 
i..:  in  list  be  possessed  of  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
i....:]nls  over  and  above  all  debts  charged  thereon.  The  con* 
.  ::■  itinn  apparently  arranged  the  males  in  the  State  in  three 
^:(  at  classes:  those  who  could  not  vote  for  any  State  official; 
;]u   twenty-pound  freeholders  and  forty-shilling  renters,  who 

oulJ  vote  for  members  of  the  assembly;  and  the  one-hundred- 
jninid  freeholders,  who  were  electors  of  assemblymen,  senators, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  governor.  But  the  narrow  interpre- 
tation which  the  law  placed  on  the  word  freehold  deprived  of 
a  vote  many  a  man  who,  from  the  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion, would  seem  to  be  entitled  to  it.  In  the  eye  of  the  law, 
a  man  who  possessed  a  piece  of  land  for  his  own  life  or  the 
life  of  another  was  a  freeholder,  and  if  the  land  was  worth 
twenty  or  one  hundred  pounds — that  is,  fifty  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars — he  might  vote.  But  a  man  who  held  an 
estate  in  a  farm,  or  city  lot,  or  tract  of  land  for  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  years,  was  a  leaseholder,  and  could  not  vote, 
though  the  land  was  worth  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In 
this  classwere  the  many  lessees  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York 
city,  and  the  thousands  of  farmers  who,  as  lessees  of  the  great 
Dutch  manors,  held  their  land  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  years.  A  second  class  of  disfranchised  landholders  were 
the  equitable  freeholders,  as  they  were  called — the  men  who, 
in  northern  and  western  New  York,  had  purchased  farms  on 
the  instalment  plan  from  the  Holland  Land  Company  or  the 
Pulteney,  the  Hornby,  or  other  estates.  In  place  of  selling 
in  fee  simple,  and  taking  back  a  mortgage,  these  great  land- 
owners would  sell  on  long  credit,  with  payments  at  certain 
intervals,  and  execute  a  contract  to  convey  by  deed  when  the 
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last  iDstalmont  o£  tlie  purcliase  money  had  been  paid  down 
by  the  farmer.  Were  or  were  not  these  holders  of  land  con- 
tracts freeholders  within  the  meaning  of  the  law?  The  com- 
mon belief  was  that  they  were  not,  so  they  could  not  and 
did  not  vote.  Nevertheless,  a  statute  had  been  enacted  per- 
mitting them  to  serve  as  jurors.  But  a  juror  must  bo  a  free- 
holder, and  the  question  whether  equitable  freeholdera  were 
or  were  not  electors  under  the  constitution  became  more  com- 
plicated than  ever.  In  other  parts  of  the  State  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  give  a  deed  and  take  back  a  mortgage  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money.  Who  owned  such  a 
piece  of  land,  the  mortgageor  or  the  mortgagee?  With  which 
did  the  freehold  rest?  The  law  said  with  both,  and  gave  a 
vote  to  whichever  one  happened  to  be  in  actual  possession. 
The  doubt  cast  on  the  meaning  of  freeholder  by  statutes  such 
as  these,  the  degradation  to  the  place  of  leaseholders  of  fifty 
thousand  tax-paying  farmers,  purchasers  from  the  great  land- 
holders of  northern  and  western  New  York,  the  growing  belief 
that  manhood  suffrage  was  the  true  principle  of  democratic 
government,  and  the  shameful  abuse  of  power  by  the  Council 
of  Appointment  and  the  Council  of  Revision,  at  last  forced  the 
rulers  of  the  State  to  give  way.  In  April,  1821>  the  question 
of  a  State  convention  to  amend  the  constitution  was  submitted 
to  the  people,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  seventy-four  thou- 
sand votes.  In  August  the  convention  met  at  Albany  and 
began  the  work  of  extending  the  rights  of  man. 

The  Council  of  Appointment — a  body  of  five  men — had 
then  at  its  absolute  disposal  seven  hundred  offices  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
three  in  the  State,  It  was  the  greatest  political  machine  of 
the  day.  Fitness  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  qualification  for 
office.  The  worker  was  alone  considered,  and  so  corrupt  had 
the  council  become  that  it  had  even  dared  to  give  a  justice- 
ship of  the  peace  to  a  man  in  Columbia  County  whom  the 
people  had  seen  looking  through  the  bars  of  the  jail  for  hav- 
ing hired  some  one  to  bum  his  neighbor's  ham.  The  council 
was  swept  away  without  one  dissenting  vote. 

Next  went  the  Council  of  Revision,  At  the  head  of  the 
board  sat  the  Governor,  and  before  him  the  chancellor  aiid 
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judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Yet  the  body  had  exceeded  its 
powers,  had  passed  hilla  known  to  be  tainted  by  corruption, 
snd,  by  rejecting  others  which  could  not  secure  the  two-thirds 
Tote  of  both  Senate  and  Assembly,  had  made  itself  a  third  and 
the  chief  legislative  body  in  the  State.  This,  too,  was  abol- 
ished without  defence  and  without  regret.  The  real  struggle 
was  between  the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights  of  man, 
between  the  political  ideas  of  the  century  but  lately  gone  out 
and  those  of  the  century  just  come  in. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  old  property  qualifica- 
tions for  electors  of  the  governor  and  Assembly  should  be  abol- 
ished. But  a  strong  minority  insisted  that  in  the  Senate  prop- 
erty should  be  represented,  and  that  no  man  should  vote  for 
eenator  who  did  not  have  in  his  own  or  bis  wife's  right  an 
i  interest  in  law  or  in  equity  in  lands  or  tenements  in  the  State 
of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Why,  it  was  asked,  do  we  have  two  branches  to  the  Legis- 
lature? In  order  that  the  one  may  be  a  check  on  the  other. 
But  if  the  members  of  the  two  belong  to  the  same  social 
daas,  are  animated  by  the  same  sympathies,  and  elected  by 
the  same  voters,  will  they  not  be  the  same  sort  of  men,  and 
exercise  no  check  on  each  other!  Is  not  property  desirable? 
Is  it  not  worth  protection!  All  that  goes  to  embellish  society 
depends  upon  it.  Churches  and  hospitals  are  erected,  and 
schools  established  by  property,  and  every  government  that 
has  the  interest  of  the  governed  at  heart  must  feel  bound  to 
protect  it.  Is  it  safe,  then,  to  put  every  branch  of  government 
in  the  hands  of  men  destitute  of  property  and  without  landed 
interests? 

Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  stood  for  a  property 
qualification  for  electors  of  tbe  Senate  was  Chancellor  Kent, 
the  most  renowned  judge  and  legal  commentator  the  State  of 
Uew  York  has  yet  produced.  He  did  not,  he  said,  object  to 
making  men  who  were  not  freeholders  electors  of  the  governor 
and  members  of  the  Assembly,  but  the  Senate  was  the  sheet 
anchor  of  the  people's  safety.  Without  it,  said  he,  the  agri- 
cultural interest  is  committed  to  the  winda.  It  should  be  the 
representative  of  the  landed  interest  and  its  security  against 
itbe  caprice  of  the  motley  assemblage  of  paupers,  emigrants, 
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journeymen,  mamifaeturers,  and  those  undefinable  classes  c 
inhabitants  which  a  State  and  city  like  ours  is  calculated  to 
invite.  This  is  not  a  fancied  alarm.  Universal  suffrage  jeop- 
ardizes property,  and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  poor  and  the 
profligate  to  control  the  affluent.  This  democratic  principle 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  terror.  AVe  have  seen  ita 
career  in  Europe,  and  the  things  done  there  should  be  a  warn- 
ing to  U9  here.  It  is  madness  to  expect  an  exemption  from  thoee 
passions  by  which  other  nations  have  been  first  inflamed  and 
then  destroyed,  and  if  we  borrow  no  wiadom  from  their  mis- 
fortunes  our  posterity  will  deplore  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  the 
delusions  of  this  day. 

In  the  ranks  of  those  who  stood  up  for  the  rights  of  man 
was  Martin  Van  Buren,  then  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and 
political  leaders  in  the  State.  Van  Biiron  was  born  on  the 
fifth  of  December,  1782,  in  a  log  building  at  Kinderhook,  an 
old  Dutch  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  where 
his  father,  Abraham  Van  Bnren,  was  a  thrifty  farmer  and 
tavern-keeper,  if  the  campaign  stories  of  the  Whiga  may  be 
believed.  The  boy  Martin  obtained  what  education  he  could 
in  such  schools  as  the  village  afforded,  attended  the  Kinder- 
hook  Academy,  and  at  fourteen  began  to  read  law  in  the  office 
of  a  local  attorney.  After  the  custom  of  the  day,  he  was 
janitor,  errand-boy,  and  student  all  at  the  same  time.  He 
swept  the  office,  lighted  the  fires,  carried  messages,  copied  and 
served  papers,  and  read  the  shelf  of  books  members  of  the 
bar  were  expected  to  peruse.  After  six  years  spent  in  this 
wise  at  Kinderhook,  and  one  at  New  York  city — for  no  man 
could  then  be  admitted  to  the  bar  who  had  not  passed  seven 
years  in  preparation — Van  Buren  returned  to  his  native  village 
in  1803  and  plunged  at  once  into  politics.  The  State  was 
torn  by  the  stniggles  of  the  Federalists  and  Republicans  for 
power,  intensified  by  the  bitter  faction  quarrels  of  tlie  follow- 
ers of  the  great  families,  the  CHnt^nians,  the  Livingstonians, 
and  the  Burrites.  Van  Bnren,  who  had  been  a  Republican 
from  boyhood,  and  who,  before  he  was  eighteen,  had  been  a 
delegate  to  a  Republican  convention  for  Columbia  and  Rens- 
eelaer  Counlirs,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Clintonians,  became 
a  strong  partisan  and  active  worker,  and  soon  received  im 
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ward.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  surrogate  of  Columbia 
Jounty;  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1812;  was  ap- 
linted  attorney-general  in  1815;  was  chosen  United  States 
lator  in  1821,  and  made  a  member  of  the  convention  to  re- 
iee  tho  constitution  of  the  State. 

To  tie  dismal  forebodings  o£  the  chancellor,  and  the  pre- 
l^tions  of  those  who  "  would  not  bow  before  the  idol  of 
iveraal  euffrage,"  Van  Buren  replied  that  experience  was 
test  of  government,  and  did  not  justify  the  dread  of  uni- 
'Tersal  suffrage  bo  many  entertained.     He  pointed  out  that 
pperty  had  been  just  as  safe  in  States  where  every  man 
roted  as  in  those  where  the  franchise  was  restricted  to  the 
Lers  of  lands  and  houses.    He  pointed  out  the  injustice  of 
iving  the  ballot  to  the  holders  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
millions  of  real  estate,  and  refusing  it  to  men  who  paid 
taxes  on  one  Iiundred  and  fifty  millions  of  personal  property. 
He  met  the  arguments  of  those  who  predicted  that  the  fruits 
of  universal  suffrage  would  be  agrarian  laws,  and  the  taxation 
of  real  estate  exclusively,  with  the  remark  that  when  that 
time  came  it  made  little  difference  what  was  in  the  constitu- 
tion.    "  When  the  people  of  this  State  shall  have  so  far  de- 
generated, when  the  principles  of  good  order  and  good  gov- 
ernment which  now  happily  characterize  our  people  and  afford 
Becurity  to  our  institutions,  shall  have  so  far  given  way  to 
anarchy  and  violence  as  to  lead  to  an  attack  on  private  prop- 
erty, cither  by  an  agrarian  law  or  by  an  attempt  to  throw 
•11  public  burdens  on  any  particular  class  of  men,  then  all 
institutional  provisions  will  be  idle  and  unavailing,  because 
ley  will  have  lost  all  their  force  and  influence." 
Yet  Van  Buren,  Democrat  though  be  was,  would  not  go 
beyond  "  the  verge  of  universal  suffrage."     He  would  not 
"  cheapen  the  invaluable  right."    He  was  "  disposed  to  go  as 
far  as  any  man  in  the  extension  of  rational  liberty,  but  he 
Id  not  consent  to  undervalue  the  precious  privilege  so  far 
to  confer  it  with  imdiseriminating  hand  upon  every  one, 
ick  or  white,  who  would  be  kind  enough  to  condescend  to 
it  it"     In  the  end  the  property  qualification  for  white 
lectors  was  abolished,  and  every  male  citizen  of  full  age 
A  a  resident  of  the  State  who  could  fulfil  either  of  three 
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conditions  *  was  given  the  right  to  vote  "  for  all  officets 
that  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  elective  by  the  peo- 
ple." 

But  reform  did  not  stop  here.  The  free  negro  waa  recf^- 
nized  to  be  a  man,  and  was  given  the  ballot  when  ho  posseseed 
a  freehold  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Under  the 
old  conatitution  representation  in  the  Assembly  was  appor- 
tioned among  the  counties  according  to  the  number  of  electora 
in  each.  Under  the  new,  representation  waa  according  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  excluding  aliens,  paupers,  and  negroes 
not  taxed.  Under  the  old,  the  Council  of  Revision  had  the  veto; 
under  the  new,  it  was  given  to  the  Governor,  The  charter- 
ing of  lotteries  and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  waa  forbidden, 
and  thousands  of  officers  once  selected  by  the  Council  of  Ap- 
pointment were  brought  one  step  nearer  a  choice  by  the 
people.' 

In  1820  the  people  of  Massachusetts  amended  their  con- 
stitution,f  and  there,  too,  in  her  convention  was  the  aome 
hostility  to  universal  suffrage,  the  same  distrust  of  the 
plain  people,  and  the  old  atruggle  between  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty and  the  rights  of  man.  The  champion  of  those  who 
stood  up  for  a  property  qualification  was  Daniel  Webster. 
"  In  my  opinion,"  said  he,  "  there  are  two  questions  be- 
fore the  committee:  the  iirst  is,  8hall  the  legislative  de- 
partment be  constructed  without  any  other  check  than  auch 
as  arises  simply  from  dividing  the  members  of  this  depart- 
ment into  two  houses?  The  second  is,  If  such  other  and 
further  check  ought  to  exist,  in  what  manner  shall  it  be 
created  l 

"  If  the  two  Houses  are  to  be  chosen  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed (dividing  the  State  into  districts,  and  choosing  a  given 
number  of  senators  and  a  given  number  of  representatives 

•  These  conditionB  ware — the  pa^tnetit,  if  not  exempt,  of  ti  State  or  «mntj 
tax  on  real  or  personnl  properlj  ;  or  eerTice,  if  not  eiempt,  in  the  militia;  or 
three  years'  residence  in  the  State,  one  jeor  In  the  county,  and  actual  labor  on 
the  highwaja  or  pajment  of  a  Ua,  equiralent 

t  The  conreniion  called  to  amend  the  conrtitution  of  1780  met  in  Hovembei, 
ISSO,  and  Aubmitted  fourteen  nmendmentB  to  the  people.  At  an  election,  hsld 
in  April,  lesi,  6n  were  rejected. 
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in  each  in  proportion  to  population),  there  is  obviously  uo 
otlier  check  or  control  than  a  division  into  separate  chambers. 
The  members  of  both  Houses  are  to  be  chosen  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  same  electors,  in  the  same  district,  and  for  the 
same  term  of  office.  They  will,  of  course,  be  actuated  by 
the  same  feelings  and  Interests.  "Whatever  motives  may 
at  the  moment  exist  to  elect  particular  members  of  one 
House  will  ojieratc  equally  on  the  choice  of  members  of  the 
other.  There  is  so  little  real  utility  in  this  mode  that,  if 
nothing  more  be  done,  it  would  be  more  expedient  to 
choose  all  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  without  dis- 
tinction, simply  as  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  make 
the  division  into  two  Houses  either  by  lot  or  otherwise 
after  these  members  thus  chosen  shall  have  come  up  to  the 
Capitol. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  wo  propose  to  give  to  property, 
merely  as  such,  a  control  over  the  people,  numerically  consid- 
ered. But  this  I  take  not  to  be  at  all  the  nature  of  the  propo- 
sition. The  Senate  is  not  to  be  a  check  on  the  people,  but  on 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  the  case  of  an  authority 
given  to  one  agent  to  check  or  control  the  acta  of  another. 
There  can  be  no  effectual  control  without  some  difference  of 
origin,  or  character,  or  interest,  or  feeling,  or  sentiment.  And 
the  great  question  in  this  country  has  been  where  to  find  or 
how  to  create  this  difference  in  a  government  entirely  elective 
and  popular.  Various  modes  have  been  attempted  in  various 
States.    In  some  a  difference  of  qualification  has  been  required 

[  in  the  persona  to  be  elected.  This  obviously  produces  little  or 
no  effect.  All  property  qualification,  even  the  highest,  is  so 
low  as  to  produce  no  exclusion  to  any  extent  in  any  of  the 
States.  A  difference  of  age  in  the  persons  elected  is  some- 
times required,  but  this  is  found  to  be  equally  unimportant. 
In  some  States  a  different  sort  of  qualification  in  the  electors 

I  IB  required  for  the  two  Houses,  and  this  is  probably  the  most 
proper  and  efficient  check," 

"Webster's  view  prevailed,  and  the  old  qualification  for 
senators  remained  unchanged.  But  the  property  qualification 
for  voters  was  cast  aside,  and  the  ballot  given  to  every  male 
citizen  of  full  age  (save  paupers  and  persons  under  guardian- 
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'  Uird  as  was  the  task,  there  was  one 

I  thought  it  worth  undertaking.     He 

'■■•■r  the  constitution  and  make  his  He- 

iiii' to  office;  it  failed.     He  tried  again, 

liir-l,  jiiJ  a  fourth  time.     Then  even  his  con- 

iiii'tivil  front  him  and  elected  another  represeata- 

W  phic^i.     Still  he  persevered  in  the  cause  of  the 

uuUl  till  ht)  again  became  a  member  of  the  Assem- 

tua  first  «tft  was  to  once  more  introduce  "  the  Jew 


)  wbg  w|4weQd  it  argued  that  the  restriction  wag  no 
L  W'«UW  K  test  existed  in  Massachusetts,*  in  Xcw 

a  pKiWM  vlkMOi  OoTernor  or  Upiii*natit.aoTenior,  Counsellor,  SeaUOft 
r,  M«v)i^iig  Ihd  trust,  shitl,  before  'entering  on  hia  dutica,* inalu 
I  thv  h'lluwinR  declaration,  viz. — I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  ihat  I  bcBen  ta 
(Ttltgluo.  .  .  ." 
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Jersey,*  in  Delaware,f  in  North  Carolina;  :J:  that  if  the  bill 
passed,  not  only  Jews,  but  Turks  and  Chinamen  would  be 
'nHgible  to  office;  that  the  Jews  were  unworthy  of  relief;  that 
iheir  religion,  while  harmleaa  in  private  life,  was  dangerouH 
in  the  administration  of  government;  that  it  was  the  Jew 
who  crucified  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

They  were  answered  that  the  test  in  Massachusetts  applied 
to  none  but  the  highest  offices  in  the  Commonwealth;  that 
Delaware  had  long  ago  abolished  hers;  and  that  in  North  Caro- 
lina a  few  years  before,  when  an  attempt  was  made  in  the 
Xegislature  to  unseat  a  Jew,  it  was  decided  that  the  test  was 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
remained  a  member.  The  disqualification  was  denounced  as 
against  the  policy  of  our  cpuntry,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
principles  of  our  governments,  the  Maryland  declaration  of 
rights,  and  against  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  "  Could  this  question,"  said  one  friend  of  the  bill, 
*  be  brought  before  some  tribunal  competent  to  decide,  I 
would  undertake  to  maintain  that  the  privilege  this  bill  pro- 
feaaea  to  givo  is  already  secured  by  our  national  compact. 
I  would  boldly  contend  that  the  State  of  Maryland  has  de- 
prived, and  still  continues  to  deprive,  American  citizens  of 
tiieir  just  political  rights.  The  man  who  cannot  hold  the 
most  trivial  office  in  the  State  of  Maryland  may  be  chosen 
■40  preside  over  its  destinies  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
He  may  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  yet  he  cannot  be  an  ensign  or  a  lieutenant  in 


*  "All  perBoni  professing  &  belief  In  the  faith  of  any  Protcaiant  sect  .  .  . 

ill  b«  capable  of  being  elected  into  an;  office  of  profit  or  trust  on  being  a  mem- 

'  of  either  bnnch  of  the  Legislature." 

I  "Eiery  person  who  shall  be  chosen  a  member  of  either  house,  or  appointed 
to  •n?  office  or  place  of  trust,"  before  entering  on  his  duties,  "  shall  make  and 
■ubBoribe  the  following  declaration,  to  wit :  I,  A.  B,,  do  profess  faith  in  God  the 
Tather,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  hii  only  Son,  and  the  Holir  QhoBt.  one  God  blessed 
for  erermore;  and  I  da  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments to  be  giren  by  divine  inspiration,"  CooBlitution  of  1778.  Not  in  that  of 
17VS. 

(  "That  no  person  who  shall  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  or  the  truth  of  tba 

iteataat  religion,  or  the  dicine  aulbority  either  of  the  Old  or  New  Tcitanienta 
L  .  .  ahall  be  capable  of  holding  any  office,  or  place  of  trust,  or  profit  in  the  dvil 
lent  within  this  State." 
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the  militia  of  Maryland.  He  may  sit  on  the  bench,  and  in 
the  Federal  courts  pass  judgment  on  the  people  of  Maryland, 
but  under  your  constitution  he  cannot  be  a  justice  of  the  peace 
to  decide  the  most  trifling  dispute.  He  may  be  a  juror  in  the 
Circuit  Courts  o£  the  United  States,  and  as  such  be  an  arbiter 
of  the  life,  liberty,  reputation  of  the  first  among  you,  yet  he 
cannot  under  the  laws  of  Maryland  at  in  the  same  box  to 
mete  out  justice  to  a  pilfering  slave.  He  may  be  a  United 
States  marshal  of  the  district,  but  he  cannot  be  a  constable. 
The  Federal  Constitution  has  guaranteed  to  every  American 
citizen  the  right  of  worshipping  God  in  such  manner  as  he 
pteaaes,  and  this  right  is  violated  whenever  he  is  made  to 
feel  the  consequences  of  hia  opinions  eitlier  by  direct  bodily 
inflictions  or  by  disqualification."  At  last  prejudice  was  over- 
come by  reason.  The  bill  paseed  the  Lt^islature  in  1823; 
the  Confirmatory  Act  in  1826,  and  another  of  the  rights  of 
man  was  extended  to  Hebrews. 

The  gain  in  Kew  York  and  in  Maryland  was  great  indeed. 
Yet  in  neither  State  were  the  people  satisfied.  The  old  agita- 
tion for  manhood  suffrage  went  on  as  vigorously  as  ever,  til) 
in  1826  the  New  York  constitution  was  again  amended,  the 
tax  qualification  for  white  voters  abolished,  and  the  franchise 
extended  to  every  male  citizen  of  full  age  who  had  resided  one 
year  in  the  State  and  six  months  in  the  county  in  which  hia 
vote  was  offered. 

Virginia  was  next  to  yield,  and,  after  a  contest  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  called  a  convention  to  revise  and  amend  her 
constitution  adopted  in  1Y76.  Not  a  word  was  said  in  it 
concerning  the  franchise,  save  that  "  the  right  of  suffrage 
in  the  election  of  members  of  both  houses  shall  remain  as 
exercised  at  present."  This  left  it  as  then  defined  by  law, 
and  the  law  gave  it  to  a  small  landed  aristocracy.  No  free 
negro,  no  mulatto,  no  man  who  refused  to  give  assurance 
of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  could  vote  under  any  circnm- 
fitances.  Every  other  male  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth 
aged  twenty-one  years  could  vote  on  either  of  three  condi- 
tions— he  must  be  possessed,  or  his  tenant  for  years,  at  will  or 
at  sufferance,  must  be  possessed,  of  twenty-five  acres  of  land, 
properly  planted,  on  which  was  a  house  with  a  foundatioi 
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least  twelve  feet  square;  or  own  in  freehold  fifty  acres  of  un- 
improved land;  or  have  a  freehold  or  estate  interest  in  a  lot 
or  part  of  a  lot  in  some  city  or  town  established  by  law.  As 
Williamsburg  and  the  borough  of  Norfolk  then  had  the  right 
to  send  one  delegate  each  to  the  Assembly,  a  freeman  in  either 
might  vote  if  a  housekeeper  and  possessed  of  a  visible  estate 
of  $166,66;  or,  having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years 
in  the  borough,  could  show  a  certificate  of  the  fact  from  a 
Court  of  Hustings. 

The  effect  of  this  limited  franchise,  it  was  believed,  had 
been  hurtful  to  Virginia  in  many  ways.  Legislation  and  ap- 
pointment to  office  had  been  confined  to  freeholders.  Migra- 
tion from  the  State  of  small  land-owners  and  of  landless  men 
had  been  greatly  encouraged.  Inmiigration  of  the  same  class 
to  the  State  had  been  absolutely  prevented;  while  within  the 
Commonwealth  had  grown  up  a  steadily  increasing  class  of 
men,  numbering  eighty-nine  thousand,  who  paid  taxes,  yet 
gave  no  vote  for  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  were  there- 
fore governed  without  their  consent.  Again  and  again  at- 
tempts were  made  to  secure  a  convention,  extend  the  suf- 
frage, and  give  representation  to  men,  and  not  merely  to  coim- 
ties  and  incorporated  towns  and  cities.  At  last,  in  1829,  a 
convention  met,  revised  the  constitution,  and  extended  the 
franchise  somewhat,  but  still  restricted  it  by  property  qualifi- 
cations as  curious  as  they  were  elaborate.  Representatives  in 
Congress  were  now  apportioned  among  the  counties,  cities, 
boroughs,  and  towns  on  the  basis  of  population,  which  was 
defined  to  be  all  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service, 
and  three  fifths  of  the  slaves.  Untaxed  Indians  were  not  to 
be  counted.  At  all  elections  to  office  the  votes  must  be  given 
viva  vocBy  and  not  by  ballot.  No  man  who  fought  a  duel, 
sent  a  challenge,  or  in  any  way  aided  or  assisted  in  a  duel, 
could  hold  any  office  elective  or  appointive  in  the  Common- 
wealth. No  law  of  any  sort  could  originate  in  the  Senate,  nor 
even  be  amended  by  it,  without  consent  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates; nor  could  the  abolition  of  any  court  deprive  the  judge 
thereof  of  his  office  unless  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  each 
House  consented. 

Thus  was  it  that  in  the  course  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  our 
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national  existence  the  political  ideas  of  the  people  changt 
greatly,  and  changed  for  the  better.  Test  oaths  and  religious 
qualifications  for  ofEce-holding  and  voting  were  no  longer 
in  use;  property  qualifieations  were  fast  disappearing;  repre- 
sentation was  apportioned  on  population  rather  than  on  electors 
or  tax-payers;  offices  elective  by  the  people  were  inereasing  in 
number;  and  more  restraint  was  placed  on  the  Legislatures  and 
less  on  the  governors. 

But  there  had  developed  in  the  course  of  the  half  century 
another  restraint  on  the  legislative  branch  of  government 
which  was  not  imposed  by  any  constitution.  Judges  had 
assumed  the  right  to  set  aside  acta  of  legislation  which  in 
their  opinion  were  unconstitutional.  When  and  where  this 
right  of  the  judiciary  originated,  what  were  the  conditions 
under  which  it  developed,  who  was  the  first  man  to  boldly  an- 
nounce it  from  the  bench,  are  questions  which  cannot  be  an- 
swered. But  it  is  safe  to  assert  that,  like  every  other  judicial 
idea  that  ever  existed,  it  is  the  slow  outcome  of  circumstances. 
The  majority  of  the  colonies  for  years  before  their  quarrel  with 
the  mother-country  had  seen  their  laws  disallowed  at  pleasure 
by  the  King  or  Queen  in  council.  They  had,  therefore,  be- 
come used  to  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  body  that  could 
set  aside  a  law  enacted  by  a  Legislature  and  approved  by  a 
governor.  They  were  used  to  written  charters  and  frimm  of 
government,  and  were  accustomed  to  appeal  to  them  as  the 
source  of  all  authority  under  the  King.  When,  therefore,  in 
their  quarrel  with  the  mother-country  it  became  necessary  to 
find  some  reason  for  reasting  the  stamp  tax,  the  colonists  ap- 
pealed to  a  written  document,  and  declared  the  tax  law  invalid, 
because  it  violated  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta. 

Indeed,  it  is  in  this  connection  that  one  of  the  early  nulli- 
fying decisions  was  made  by  a  court.  One  day  in  February, 
1766,  the  clerk  and  other  officers  of  the  Court  of  Hustings  for 
Northampton  County,  Virginia,  appeared  before  the  bench 
and  moved  for  an  opinion  on  two  questions:  Was  the  law  of 
Parliament  imposing  stamp  duties  in  America  binding  on  Vir- 
ginia? Would  they,  as  officers  of  the  law,  incur  any  penalty 
by  not  using  stamped  paper?  The  judges  were  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  tiie  law  did  not  bind,  aSect,  or  concern  ths 
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inhabitants  of  Virginia,  "  inaamiicli  as  they  conceived  the 
said  act  to  be  unconstitutional." 

WTien  the  struggle  for  the  rights  of  Englishmen  took  on 
the  form  of  a  struggle  for  independence,  the  same  idea  of 
judicial  control  of  the  legislative  power  was  taken  up  by  the 
leaders  and  asserted  more  broadly  still.  James  Otia  declaring, 
in  his  great  argument  agaiust  the  writs  of  assistance,  that  an 
act  of  Parliament  "  against  the  constitution  is  void,"  that  "  an 
act  against  natural  equity  is  void,"  and  that  "  if  an  act  of 
Parliament  should  be  made  in  the  very  language  of  this  peti- 
tion it  would  bo  void  ";  Mr.  Justice  William  Gushing  charg- 
ing a  Massachusetts  jury  that  certain  acts  of  Parliament  are 
null;  John  Adams  congratulating  Gushing,  and  assuring  him 
he  was  right;  George  Mason  arguing  against  the  validity  of 
a  Virginia  law  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  descendanta  of 
Indian  women  as  slaves,  because  it  was  contrary  to  natural 
right  and  justice,  were  but  so  many  men  announcing  another 
self-evident  truth  of  which  in  time  the  people  grasped  the 
meaning.  But  it  was  not  till  the  colonies  had  become  States, 
witli  written  conatitutiona  of  goveniiaent,  that  the  courts  began 
the  continuous  practice  of  controlling  legislation  by  deciding 
laws  unconstitutional.  Even  Ihen  they  did  so  with  great  re- 
luctance. One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first,  of  this  lopg  line 
of  decisions  was  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 
in  a  ease  argued  in  November,  1779. 

The  proximity  of  New  Jersey  to  the  British  army  on 
Staten  Island  and  in  New  York  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
trade  vrith  the  enemy,  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  gladly 
seized.  That  a  stop  might  he  put  to  this  shameful  inter- 
eourae,  the  Legislature  in  1778  made  it  lawful  for  any  person 
to  seize  provisions,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  coming 
from  any  place  in  possession  of  the  subjects  of  troops  of  King 
George,  and  take  the  articles  and  the  individual  in  whose 
hands  they  were  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county. 
Should  either  party  demand  it,  the  justice  must  grant  a  jury 
according  to  an  act  of  1775,  which  limited  the  number  of 
jurors  to  six  and  made  their  decision  final.  Tn  the  course 
of  a  few  months  a  militia  major  named  Elisha  Walton  seized 
a  quantity  of  goods  of  very  considerable  value  in  the  j. 
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Bion  of  John  Holmes  and  Solomon  Ketcbam,  whom  he  i 
eused  of  bringing  tliem  from  within  the  enemy's  lines. 

The  cause  was  laid  before  a  justice  and  six  jurors,  and  a 
verdict  given  for  Walton.  But,  while  the  suit  was  pending, 
the  defendants  secured  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  justice, 
John  Anderson,  and  after  some  delay  the  case  came  up  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  sitting  at  Trenton,  iu  the  autumn  of 
1779,  when  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  demanded  a  reversal  of 
judgment,  "  because  the  jury  sworn  to  try  the  ease  conaieted 
of  six  men  only,  when  by  the  laws  of  the  land  it  should  have 
consisted  of  twelve  men  " — because  the  law,  in  short,  was 
against  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey  and  therefore  void. 
Twice  the  court  deferred  decision,  and  ten  months  passed 
before  Chief-Justice  Brearley  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  court  and  restored  the  goods.* 

Two  years  later  another  case  arose  under  a  Virginia  law  of 
1776,  which  deprived  the  Governor  of  authority  to  pardon 
treason.  This  left  the  power  with  the  Assembly,  and  in  17S3 
the  House  of  Delegates  extended  pardon  to  three  men  guilty 
of  treason.  The  Senate  did  not  concur.  But  when  the  attor- 
ney-general moved  that  execution  of  judgment  be  awarded, 
the  prisoners  pleaded  pardon  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
the  case,  because  of  its  novelty  and  difficulty,  went  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  There  one  side  denied  the  validity  of  the 
pardon.  It  was,  they  held,  contrary  to  the  plain  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  void.  The  other 
side  maintained  that  even  if  the  resolution  were  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  the  court  had  no  power  so  to  de- 
clare. No  decision  was  made.  But  the  fiery  statement  of  the 
chief-justice  during  the  trial  that,  if  the  whole  Legislature 
should  overstep  the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  people,  he  would 
meet  it,  and,  pointing  to  the  constitution,  would  say,  "  Here  is 
the  limit  of  your  authority,  and  hither  shall  you  go  and  no 
further,"  and  the  remark  of  the  reporter  that  the  judges  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  court  could  declare  any  act  or  resolu- 
tion of  the  Assembly,  or  either  branch  of  it,  to  be  unconsti- 

*  HolmeB  M.  Walton.  The  New  Jcrsej  Preeedeot.  Aufdii  Seott,  th*  AsMiV 
no  HMorfCBl  Review,  April,  ISfiS,  pp.  400-469. 
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tutiona]  and  void,  go  far  to  show  tliat  the  new  idea  was  fast 
becoming  establiBhed.  Indeed,  in  the  minds  of  the  judges,  it 
was  already  firmly  cBtablished;  and,  a  little  later,  when  the 
Legislature  imposed  new  and  extra-judicial  duties  on  them, 
they  openly  remonstrated.  To  he  forced  to  pass  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  law  was,  they  informed  the  Legislature,  a 
,tter  of  great  regret.  But  they  must  do  either  of  two  things 
'i^resigQ  or  deelare  the  law  unconstitutional.  Were  they  to 
oonault  their  own  interesta,  they  would  resign.  But  it  was 
their  duty  to  maintain  their  position  as  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  fabric  of  government,  and  aa  such  to  resign  would  sub- 
ject them  to  the  charge  of  deserting  their  post  and  betraying 
the  interests  intrusted  to  their  keeping.  They  must,  there- 
fore>  face  the  issue,  and  their  decision  was  that  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  law  were  in  opposition,  that  they  could  not  exist 
together,  and  that  the  former  must  control  the  operation  of  the 
latter,* 

Meantime  the  famous  case  of  Rutgers  against  "Wadding- 
ton  had  been  decided,  and  the  Trespass  Act  had  been  held  un- 
constitutional and  void  by  the  mayor's  court  in  New  York 
dty.f  And  now  for  the  first  time  the  people  took  part  in  the 
dispute.  A  public  meeting  was  called  to  denounce  the  de- 
cision; the  aldermen  who  formed  the  court  were  summoned 
to  attend  and  explain  their  conduct;  and  when  their  lame 
excuses  had  been  heard,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  address 
the  tax-payers.  They  were  assured  that  it  was  absurd  to  be- 
lieve that  any  court  had  power  to  set  aside  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, that  such  a  principle  was  most  dangerous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  a  persistence  in  it  would  leave  the  Legis- 
lature nothing  but  a  name,  and  make  its  sessions  nothing  but 
an  expense.^  The  equally  famous  case  of  Trevett  vs.  Wee- 
den  in  Hhode  Island  came  next." 


•  "  Theie  riewg  were  seain  decl«red  in  wveral  later  cases,  sod  were  direelly 
enforced  in  1193  in  Kemper  vt.  IlawltiDB,"  The  other  i»ses  were  Tamer  vi.  Tur- 
ner In  ITOS,  ani  Pago  ui.  Feodleton,  IIVS.  Elliott  The  Le^slature  uid  the 
CoarU,  p.  aST. 

I  Historj  of  the  People  of  the  United  Slates,  vol  I,  pp.  219,230. 
t  New  Tork  Packet,  November  i,  1184. 

•  H!mo7  of  the  People  of  Ibe  UiuW  Stal«i,  toI.  i,  pp.  SST-S39. 
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The  General  jVfisombly  of  that  State,  having  emitted  ■ 
certain  sum  of  paper  money,  passed  a  tender  act  declaring 
tbat  all  citizens  must  take  the  paper  at  par  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  by  another  law  provided  for  the  punishment  of  such  as 
refused  to  obey,  and  ordered  that  cases  arising  under  the  law 
should  be  tried  before  judges  without  a  jury.  The  case  of 
Trevett  vs.  Wecden  araae  under  these  acts,  and  when  it  came 
on  for  trial  Weedcu  answered  that  the  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  which  the  information  was  founded  had  ex- 
pired, and  that,  aa  the  court  waa  not  empowered  to  empanel 
a  jury,  the  act  waa  "  unconstitutional  and  void."  *  The  argu- 
ment by  Weeden's  counsel  was  long,  and  waa  summed  up  by 
him  m  these  words:  f  "  We  have  attempted  to  show  tliat  the 
act  upon  which  the  information  is  founded  hath  expired;  thBt 
by  the  act  special  jurisdictions  are  erected,  uncontrollable  hy 
the  Supreme  Judiciary  Court  of  the  Stat«;  and  that  by  the 
act  this  court  is  not  authorized  or  empowered  to  empanel  a 
jury  to  try  the  facts  contained  in  the  information.  That  the 
trial  by  jury  is  a  fundamental,  a  constitutional  right,  ever 
claimed  aa  such,  ever  ratified  as  such,  ever  held  most  dear  and 
Bflcred.  That  the  Legislature  derives  all  its  authority  from 
the  constitution;  hath  no  power  of  making  laws,  but  in  sub- 
ordination to  it;  cannot  infringe  or  violate  it.  That,  there- 
fore, the  act  is  unconstitutional  and  void." 

The  five  judges  gave  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion  that 
the  information  was  not  cognizable  before  them.  They  did 
not,  indeed,  declare  the  law  unconstitutional  in  so  many  words; 
but,  as  it  had  made  the  case  cognizable  before  tliem,  their 
declaration  that  it  was  not  was  a  denial  of  its  validity,  and 
was  BO  understood, 

Aa  a  consequence  of  this  understanding,  the  General  As- 
sembly at  its  next  session  summoned  the  judges  to  appear  and 
"assign  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  the  aforesaid  judgraent."f 

*  The  0«w  of  Trevett  ageinit  Weeden,  etc.,  by  Jamee  IL  Tsmom,  pp.  1,  S. 

t  Ibtd.,  p.  81. 

X  "  Wbetete  it  appears  tiM  tbe  hononblc,  the  Justioee  oT  the  Snpmne  Oonrt 
of  Judicature,  at  the  la£t  &epl«iiibcr  tcrni  of  the  raid  court,  In  the  conntj  of  N*ir- 
porl,  hato  by  the  judgment  of  soid  court,  sdjndjfed  im  act  of  the  supreme  Lr^ala- 
tare  of  thU  Slttle  to  be  uneonatitaUoiuI  mud  bo  abaolutelj  vtdd ;  end  whewM  U 
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Xd  obedience  to  this  summons  three  came,  and  through  one  of 
-their  associates  made  answer.  The  order  might,  he  said,  be 
considered  aa  calling  on  them  to  do  either  o£  two  things — 
■aBsist  in  matters  of  legislation  or  give  the  reasons  for  their 
judicial  determination.  As  to  the  first,  he  "  pointed  out  the 
cbjeetionable  parts  of  the  act  upon  which  the  information 
was  founded,  and  most  clearly  demonstrated,  by  8  variety  of 
conclusive  arguments,  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  had  no 
forceof  a  law,  and  could  not  be  executed."*  As  to  the  second, 
he  replied  that  "  on  any  cjuestion  judicially  before  them  they 
were  accountable  only  to  God  and  their  own  consciences."  f 
In  the  end  the  judges  were  discharged  from  further  attendance 
on  the  Assembly,  but  when  their  terms  expired  not  one  of 
{hem  was  re-elected. 

The  example  thus  set  in  New  York  and  Khode  Island  was 
quickly  followed  by  courts  in  Massachusetts  and  North  Caro- 
lina, where  laws  were  deliberately  declared  unconstitutional. 

Many  a  year  went  by,  however,  before  our  countrymen 
quietly  accepted  the  political  idea  that  a  court  could  esamin^ 
tiie  constitutionality  of  a  law,  and  that  a  decision  against  it 
was  equivalent  to  its  repeal.  So  late  as  1808  judges  in  Ohio 
were  punished  for  such  action;  and  so  late  as  1816  the  right 
was  denied  in  Georgia.  The  Legislature  of  Ohio  in  1805 
defined  by  law  the  duties  of  the  justice  of  the  peace;  but  the 
Circuit  Court  decided  certain  parts  of  the  act  to  be  void  be- 
cause they  conflicted  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  sustained  the  de- 
canon.  In  the  opinion  of  the  people,  it  was  a  small  matter 
whether  the  justices  of  the  peace  did  or  did  not  perform  the 
new  duties  assigned  them.  But  that  the  courts,  the  creatures 
of  the  Le^slature,  should  presume  to  repeal  one  of  its  acts, 

ll  laggeBted  that  ihe  aforesaid  judgment  ta  unprocedented  In  thii  Slftte  and  may 
to  iibnIUh  the  legislatiTC  authority  thereof,  it  ia  Iherefore  voted  anii  resolTcd 
Atl  all  gf  the  justices  of  the  eaid  court  be  forthwith  cited  by  the  fiherilTa  of  the 
reapeetire  oonntiea  In  wbieh  they  lite  or  may  be  found,  to  give  their  immediate 
Mlendance  upon  this  oBsemhly,  to  aasiKu  the  resfons  and  grounds  for  the  afore, 
aaid  )adgmenl;  and  that  the  clerk  nf  the  eaid  court  be  directed  to  a  [ten  d  this 
askenbly  at  the  same,  lime,  with  the  records  of  the  court  which  relate  to  the  esjd 


Igmenl. 

*  Cue  of  Treretl  against  Weedcn,  Vamum,  p.  S8.  f  Ibid.,  p.  3S. 
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and  this,  too,  in  a  State  where  the  veto  power  was  unknown, 
was  a  uBurpation  not  to  be  endured.  To  appease  tlie  popular 
wrath,  two  of  the  Judges  were  impeached,  tried,  and  acquitted; 
but  not  till  the  Houae  of  Representatives  had  voted  that 
judges  were  not  authorized  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  to 
eet  aside  an  act  of  the  Legislature  by  declaring  it  unconatito- 
tionai,  null,  and  void. 

During  the  hard  times  that  followed  the  war  for  com- 
mercial independence,  Georgia  had  enacted  a  law  to  stay  the 
execution  of  judgments  for  the  recovery  of  debts.  Here,  too, 
the  courts  intervened  and  declared  the  law  a  violation  of  con- 
tracts and  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  refused  to  exe- 
cute it.  Here,  too,  the  Legislature  indignantly  resented  in- 
terference, and  denied  the  right  of  the  judges  to  question  the 
legality  of  its  acts.  In  the  Senate  a  strong  majority  dissented, 
and  sought  in  vain  to  have  their  reasons  spread  on  the  joui^ 
nal.  They  objected,  liccause  to  deny  to  the  judicial  depart- 
ment authority  to  pass  on  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  "  was 
to  confer  on  the  General  Assembly  the  omnipotency  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain;  destroy  the  distinctive  character 
of  tile  two  branches  of  government;  put  the  Legislature  above 
the  courts;  remove  the  last  check  on  legislative  tyranny  and 
oppression,  and  leave  to  the  people  no  other  alternative  than 
insurrection  or  servile  obedience  to  unconBtitutional  edicts." 

While  the  proceedings  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  York  were 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  men,  the  convention  that  framed 
our  Constitution  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  course 
of  its  deliberations  came  to  the  questions:  How  shall  Congrees 
bo  prevented  from  assuming  powers  it  does  not  possess?  How 
shall  the  States  be  prevented  from  encroaching  on  the  autbor- 
ity  of  the  General  Government?  Some  were  in  favor  of  a 
Council  of  Revision.  Others  urged  that  Congress  should  repeal 
State  laws.  Still  others  insisted  that  such  matters  might  safelv 
he  left  to  the  courts,  and  so  they  were.  In  the  Virginia  rati- 
fication convention,  PatrioJt  Henry  declared  he  did  not  believe 
the  Federal  judges  would  have  the  fortitude  to  oppose  nnv 
act  of  Congress.  But  time  proved  his  fears  were  groundless, 
and  before  the  TTnited  States  courts  were  three  years  old  the 
judges  demonstrated  that  they  bad  the  fortitude  to  declare  m 
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^I'Kct  of  Congress  unconstitutional.    A  law  of  March,  1792,  pro- 
^B  Tided  for  the  settlement  of  claims  to  invalid  pensions,  and  of 
^V  claims  of  widows  and  orphans  barred  by  limitation,  and  as- 
H  ngned  to  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  the  duty 
^1  «f  passing  on  such  clum^,  but  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
^g  and  to  Congress  power  to  review  all  decisions. 
V         There  were  then  three  circuits — one  for  the  Eastern,  one 
■    for  the  Middle,  and  one  for  the  Southern  States.    Yet  in  each 
W    the  judges  were  of  one  mind — the  law  could  not  be  obeyed, 
liecause  the  power  conferred  was  not  judicial  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  and  the  act  was  therefore  void.     So 
bold  a  stand  required  explanation.    Jay,  Gushing,  and  the  dis- 
trict judge,  Dunne,  sitting  in  the  Eastern  circuit,  desiring,  as 
they  said,  to  show  their  high  respect  for  the  National  LegLsla- 
ture  on  all  proper  occasions  and  in  every  proper  manner,  were 
willing  to  act  as  commissioners.    Those  holding  Circuit  Court 
for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania  addressed  a  long  letter  to 
Washington,  explaining  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, the  importance  of  an  independent  judiciary,  and  the 
regret  they  felt  to  be  forced  to  differ  with  Copgresg  as  to  a 
constitutional  principle.     In  the  Southern  circuit  the  bench 
addressed  the  Pi-eaident  without  waiting  for  a  case  to  come 
before  them.    Later,  when  a  case  reached  the  Supreme  Court,* 
the  judges  were  so  loath  to  come  to  an  issue  that  no  decision 
was  handed  down  till  the  law  in  question  was  amended,  and 
ten  years  passed  away  before  the  court,  in  plain  and  unmis- 
takable language,  announced  its  right  to  disregard  any  law 
IBt  variance  with  the  Constitution. 
Sometimes  the  justices  on  their  circuits  would  decide  now 
ion  one  side  of  the  question  and  now  on  the  other,  as  wlien 
Justice  Patterson  declared  void  the  Pennsylvania  Quieting 
knd  Confirming  Act  in  1795 ;  as  when  Justice  Iredell  discussed 
tlie  constitutionality  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  at  the  trial 
of  John  Fries  in  1799;  as  when  Justice  Chase,  in  1800,  said: 
"  Although  it  is  alleged  that  all  acts  of  the  Legislature  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution  "  are  null, 

*  Applteation  for  a  mandsnjBi  direetiog  the  district  court  of  Pcnnsytranls  to 
haar  the  petition  of  Ilajbum  to  b«  plaocd  on  the  list  la  ui  Invalid  peiuioiivr, 
^^1  DiIUb,  Unilod  Slstes,  409. 
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"  it  remains  a  queation  where  the  power  resides  to  declare  them 
void."  *  Once  the  Supreme  Court,  without  filing  an  opimoB, 
Beemed  to  have  decided  unanimously  that  a  certain  act  of  Con- 
'  gress  was  not  constitutional. f  Once,  on  a  like  question,  the 
court  was  divided.  Not  till  John  Marshall  handed  down  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  Marbury  against  Madison  was  the  por- 
tion taken  that  it  could  disregard  any  law,  State  or  Federal, 
which  in  its  opinion  was  unconstitutional.  Since  that  day  it 
has  done  so  more  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  times. 

Meantime  a  far  more  serious  blow  was  struck  at  State 
rights  in  the  case  of  Chisholm  vs.  Georgia,  wherein  the  sua- 
bility of  a  State  was  maintained.  This  was  indeed  a  liold  idea, 
and  four  States  protested.  Georgia  enacted  a  law  subjecting 
to  death  without  benefit  of  clergy  any  officer  who  should  serve 
a  process  against  her.  Massachusetts  resolved  that  the  power 
claimed  by  the  court  was  "  dangerous  to  the  peace,  safety, 
and  independence  of  the  several  States,  and  repugnant  to  the 
first  principles  of  a  Federal  government."  Connecticut  was 
of  the  same  mind,  Virginia  held  that  a  State  could  not  be  a 
defendant  in  a  suit  brought  by  any  man,  and  that  the  decision 
was  "  incompatible  with  and  dangerous  to  the  individual 
State,  as  the  same  tends  to  a  general  consolidation  of  these 
confederatetl  republics."  The  result  was  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment, and  the  establishment  of  another  political  idea  more 
fruitful  of  harm  than  of  good. 

This  addition  to  the  Constitution  was  proclaimed  in  force 
in  17DS,  a  year  memorable  for  the  passage  of  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Acts,  and  for  a  yet  more  vigorous  denial  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Supreme  Court  over  States.  Both  Vii^nia  and 
Kentucky  now  maintained  not  only  that  a  State  might  judge 
of  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress,  but  also  that 
there  was  no  arbiter  before  which  a  dispute  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  a  State  could  be  tried.  Seven  States 
repudiated  the  doctrine,  and  declared,  each  one  of  them, 


•  Coojwr  PI.  Tcirdr,  4  DrHm,  1M. 

f  noited  Sulei  v.  Yile  TodJ.  Mo  opinion  wu  Hied,  bnl  the  elTeft  nf  Iha 
dKislon  was  to  declare  the  net  of  1793  Qnconalltulfonil.  Elliott.  The  L?^a- 
tnrea  *nd  the  Otnrts.  Polillcn!  SciEHCO  Qutrterlj,  *ol.  t,  pp.  S4S,  344.  United 
Stal«>  V*.  Fcfreira,  IS  HowBrd,  4i^,  GL 
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4bat  no  State  I.egislature  ought  to  judge  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  nn  act  of  Congreea,  and  gave  that  power  to 
the  Supremo  Court.  To  these  answers  both  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  in  their  turn  made  reply,  and  by  the  latter 
vaa  announced  a  new  political  idea,  the  right  of  nullifica- 
tion. 

Shocking  as  this  seemed  to  the  answering  States  in  1800, 
four  of  them  in  time  eagerly  approved  it,  and  down  to  1833 
no  period  of  ten  years  elapsed  but  some  member  of  the  Union 
deliberately  assorted  it- 
First  came  Pennsylvania,  in  armed  resistance  to  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  More  than  thirty  years  before,  while 
the  war  for  independence  was  raging,  Gideon  Olmsted,  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  and  three  companions  were  captured  on  the 
fiea  by  the  British,  were  taken  to  Jamaica,  and  thei3  forced  on 
board  the  sloop  Active,  bound  for  New  York  with  auppliea 
for  the  British  army.  But  Olmsted,  who  was  no  common 
man,  aided  by  his  companions,  rose  one  night,  shut  the  cap- 
tain and  crow  bolow  deck,  and  took  control  of  the  vessel.  A 
prolonged  and  desperate  struggle  followed.  The  prisoners, 
fourteen  in  number,  melted  the  pewter  spoons  and  dishes,  cast 
them  into  bullets,  beat  open  the  hatches,  and  swept  the  deck, 
Olmsted  was  wounded;  hut  he  got  possession  of  a  swivel  gun, 
trained  it  on  the  hatchway,  and  brought  hia  enemies  to  tem- 
porary suhmisaion.  Then  the  captain  cut  a  hole  in  the  steruj 
wedged  the  rudder,  and  held  out  for  two  days,  when  hun- 
ger and  thirst  forced  him  to  surrender,  and  the  Yankee  fisher- 
men made  all  sail  for  Little  Egg  Harbor,  on  the  New  Jersey 
coast. 

But  land  had  scarcely  come  in  sight  when  two  armed  ves- 
kIs  cruising  in  company — the  Convention,  owned  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  an  American  privateer.  Le  Gerard — hove 
in  sight,  and  bore  down  on  the  Active.  To  the  captain  of 
the  Conventi'm  the  story  of  Olmsted  was  preposterous.  Four 
men  take  fourteen  prisoners,  and  that,  too,  on  shipboard! 
The  tiling  was  not  possible.  It  was  a  ruse  of  the  British.  So 
the  Active  was  taken  to  Philadelphia  and  claimed  as  a  prize. 
The  case  was  tried  in  the  Admiralty  Court  before  Judge 
Roes  and  n  jury,  which  found  that  Olmsted  and  his  men  were 
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entitled  to  one  fourtt  the  prize,  and  that  the  rest  should  be 
divided  between  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  owners  of  the 
privateer,  and  the  officers  of  the  Convention  and  Le  Gerard. 
Under  an  act  of  the  Assembly,  which  permitted  an  appeal  on 
questions  of  law,  but  not  of  the  facts,  Olmsted  appealed  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  which  referred  the  matter  to  a  Btond- 
ing  committee,  known  as  the  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  United  States  of  America.  As  security  was  re- 
quired, Olmsted,  friendless  and  unknown,  applied  to  another 
Connecticut  man,  Benedict  Arnold,  then  military  governor  of 
Philadelphia.  Arnold  and  a  merchant  named  Stephen  Collins 
bought  a  share  in  the  claim,  furnished  the  necessary  security, 
and  on  September,  1778,  the  ease  came  on  for  trial.  When 
it  ended  the  decision  of  Judge  Boss  was  reversed,  and  the  mar- 
shaJ  ordered  to  sell  the  Active  and  her  cargo,  deduct  expenses, 
and  pay  the  rest  of  the  money  to  Olmsted. 

Deeply  as  Judge  Ross  sympathized  with  Olmsted,  wrong 
as  he  believed  the  award  of  the  jury  to  be,  he  now  felt  com- 
pelled to  stand  by  his  findings  in  defiance  of  the  Court  of 
Commissioners  of  Appeals  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  authority  of  the  commissioners  to  set  aside  a  decision  of 
an  admiralty  judge  he  did  not  pretend  Ifl  deny.  But  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  was  beyond  their  reach.  It  could  not  be  re- 
vereed.  The  sloop  and  cargo  must  be  sold  and  the  money 
divided,  and  with  this  in  view  Judge  Ross  bade  the  marshal 
make  the  sale  and  pay  the  money  into  court. 

News  of  the  action  of  Judge  Hoes  soon  reached  the  ears 
of  Arnold,  who,  alarmed  lest  he  should  lose  his  share  of  Olm- 
sted's award,  at  once  notified  the  commissioners,  and  urged 
them  to  act  instantly,  to  act  that  very  evening.  But  the 
commissioners  took  their  own  time,  waited  till  tlie  following 
morning,  and  then  called  before  them  the  register  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty,  only  to  be  fold  tliat  one  hour  before  tlie  marshal 
had  paid  Judge  Ross  £47,981  2s,  5d.  proclamation  money 
as  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  cargo.  As  the  Active  was 
still  unsold,  the  commisaionera  commanded  the  marshal  at  his 
peril  to  keep  in  his  custody  all  the  money  arising  from  the 
sale  of  both  ship  and  cargo.  He  sent  them  in  return  the  re- 
ceipt of  Judge  Ross.     Both  the  commissionere  and  Olnuted 
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now  appealed  to  Congress,  but  the  confederation  passed  away 
with  nothing  accomplished. 

Meantime  the  Active  had  been  sold,  the  money  realized  by 
sale  of  sloop  aod  cargo  had  been  paid  over  to  David  Ritten- 

■uae,  the  State  treaaiirer,  under  order  of  the  Assembly,  and 
ft  bond  of  indemnity  had  been  given  to  Judge  Kosa.  In  1790 
the  judge  died,  whereupon  his  execntora  were  sued  by  Olm- 
sted, and  a  judgment  recovered  by  default.  The  executors 
of  Ross,  in  1792,  sued  Rittcnhouse  on  the  bond  of  indemnity 
and  won,  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  decided  that 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  had  no  jurisdiction  in  admiralty 
matters. 

All  chance  of  success  now  seemed  lost;  but  Olmsted  would 

<t  give  up  hope,  would  not  accept  the  pittance  awarded  by 
the  court,  and  in  time  was  rewarded  for  his  patience.  In 
1795  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  the 
district  courts  did  have  power  to  execute  the  decisions  of  the 
old  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  days  of  the  Confederation.*  In 
1802,  therefore,  Olmsted  sued  the  heirs  of  Rittenhouae  in  the 
District  Court  of  PGnnsylvania,  and  in  1803  obtained  against 
Mrs.  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Waters,  his  daughters  and  execu- 
trices,  a  decree  which  bade  them  deliver  to  the  marshal  the 
certificates  of  public  debt  in  which  years  before  their  father 
Jiad  invested  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  Active 

id  her  cargo. 
Once  again  Olmsted  had  triumphed,  only  to  be  again  de- 

ited.     The  State  of  Pennsylvania  now  interfered,  a  law 
enacted  commanding  the  heirs  of  Rittenhouse  to  pay  the 

iney  into  the  State  treasury,  and  authorizing  the  Governor 
to  defend  their  persona  and  their  property  against  any  process 
that  might  issue  from  any  United  States  court.  During  five 
years  no  process  did  issue,  for  Judge  Peters,  who  sat  on  the 
bench  of  the  District  Court,  had  not  the  courage  to  defy  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  spirit  she  had  defied  him. 
Bat  at  last,  in  1808,  Olmsted  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
,Jt  mandamus.  Marshall  granted  it,  and  then  Judge  Peters 
led  the  writ.    The  home  of  Mrs.  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Waters 
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stood  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Seventh  and  Arch  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  and  about  this,  when  the  marshal  went  to  serve 
the  writ,  he  found  the  militia  drawn  up  to  reast  bim.  He 
read  his  commission;  he  read  bis  warrant;  he  made  a  speech; 
he  attempted  an  entrance  into  the  houEe;  and,  Ending  all  in 
vain,  named  that  day  four  weeks  for  the  serving  of  the  writ, 
and  summoned  a  poase  of  two  thousand  men  to  assist  him. 

Alarmed  at  the  serious  aspect  of  the  issue,  the  Legislature 
now  yielded,  and  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used 
in  such  way  as  the  Governor  might  think  advisable  and  proper, 
and  80  opened  the  way  to  a  settlement.  The  marshal  then 
gained  access  to  the  bouse  by  the  rear,  and  held  the  women 
prisoners.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  sued  out;  but  the 
Supreme  Court  dismissed  it,  and  remanded  the  prisoners  to  the 
marslial;  whereupon  the  Governor  paid  over  the  sum  in  dio- 
pute  to  save  them  from  imprisonment." 

After  a  stniggle  of  more  than  thirty  years,  Olmsted, 
an  old  man  of  fourscore  and  eight  years,  won,  and  Pemi- 
sylvania  had  been  defeated.  Her  Legislature,  loath  to  give 
Tip  the  contpst,  framed  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution providing  for  the  establishment  of  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal to  decide  disputes  in  which  a  State  was  a  party,  and 
aaked  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  co-States.  Vir- 
ginia answered,  and  in  1810  asserted  what  in  1798  and  1800 
she  had  denied— that  there  was  a  common  arbiter,  and  that 
the  arbiter  was  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  But 
Pennsylvania  was  not  convinced,  and  in  1811  plainly  affirmed 
the  doctrines  held  by  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  1798. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Pennsylvania  ended  her  quar- 
rel with  the  Federal  courts.  Congress  enacted  the  Force 
Act  of  1809,  the  most  infamous  piece  of  legislation  which 
up  to  that  time  had  been  placed  on  the  statute-book  of  the 
United  States.  What  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  were  to 
the  Kepublicans  in  1798,  that  was  the  Force  Act  to  the 
Federalists  in  1809.  All  New  England  rose  in  open  resist- 
ance.    From  town  after  town  came  resolutions  asserting  the 

•  The  oaK  of  the  sloop  Actire,  n>mpt(ni  L.  Canum.     The  whole  pnwMdIngt 
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doctrine  of  State  interposition,  Boston  voted  the  law  re- 
pugnant to  the  Constitution,  and  called  on  the  Legislature  to 
interfere  and  save  the  people  from  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  its  enforcement.  Ilallowell  declared  that  when  those  dele- 
gated to  make  laws  transcend  the  powers  given  by  a  fair 
construction  of  the  instrument  whence  their  powers  come, 
such  a.  law  is  null,  and  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  inter- 
fere and  atop  the  career  o£  usurpation.  Yielding  to  the  wish 
of  the  people,  that  body  enacted  a  law  prescribing  fine  and 
imprJBonment  for  any  person  who,  acting  under  the  Force 
Act,  entered  by  day  or  by  night  the  house  of  any  citizen 
against  his  will,  and  without  a  warrant  searched  for  specie, 
or  articles  of  domestic  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture. 
This  was  equivalent  to  a  nullification  of  the  Force  Act,  and 
was  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

In  Connecticut,  when  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  obedience 
to  an  order  from  Jefferson,  called  on  the  Governor  to  name 
in  or  near  each  port  of  entry  some  officer  of  the  militia  having 
"  known  respect  for  the  laws,"  on  whom  the  collectors  of  the 
customs  might  call  for  help,  Trumbull  refused  to  obey.  He 
knew,  he  said,  of  no  authority  for  making  such  a  request, 
promptly  assembled  the  Legislature,  and  addressed  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Virginia  resolution.  When,  said  be,  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  oversteps  the  boimds  placed  by  the  Con- 
Btitution,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interpose  and  protect 
the  people  from  the  assumed  powers  of  Congress.  Delaware 
pronounced  the  act  an  invasion  of  the  constitutional  sover- 
eignty of  the  States.  At  this  crisis  the  Embargo  and  the  Force 
Acts  were  repealed. 

Our  second  war  with  Groat  Britain — the  war  for  com- 
mereial  independence — soon  followed,  and  one  week  before 
the  declaration  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  order  of  Madison, 
called  on  the  States  for  their  quotas  of  militia.  But  the  gov- 
ernors of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  re- 
fused. There  were,  in  their  opinion,  but  three  purposes  for 
which  the  President  could  call  out  the  State  troops,  and  these 
were  to  repel  invasion,  to  put  down  insurrection,  and  to  exe- 
cute the  laws.  The  country  was  not  invaded;  no  insurrec- 
tion  existed;  no  laws  were  being  resisted.    The  call,  therefore^ 
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was  unconstitutional,  and  could  not  be  obeyed.  This  intorprft- 
tation  was  upheld  in  Massachusetts  by  the  judges;  in  Khode 
Island  by  the  Council ;  in  Connecticut  by  the  Assembly,  which 
now  in  turn  put  forth  a  definition  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
rights  of  the  States.  In  this  declaration  Connecticut  is  de- 
scribed as  a  sovereign,  free,  and  independent  State ;  the  United 
States  as  a  confederacy  of  States,  and  the  Constitution  as  a 
compact  which  delegates  certain  powers  to  Congress,  forbids 
the  exercise  of  those  not  delegated,  and  expressly  reserves 
them  to  the  States  respectively. 

That  same  year  (1812)  the  territory  of  Orleans,  having 
formed  a  constitution,  applied  to  Congress  for  admission  into 
the  Union  as  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  question  thus  raised 
was  new  and  serious.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  a  State 
comprising  territory  lying  wholly  without  the  bounds  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  seeking  admission  "  into  this  Union."  A  prece- 
dent was  to  be  established,  for  it  was  certain  that  if  Louisiana 
were  added  to  the  Union  other  States  made  from  the  territory 
purchased  from  France  would  in  time  seek  the  same  privilege. 
Is  it  safe  to  establish  such  a  precedent?  Have  we  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  admit  such  Statea?  Will  tho  commercial 
interests  of  the  East  be  secure  when  there  are  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  Benatora  and  representativea  from  States  where  in- 
habitants own  no  ships,  carry  on  no  commerce — nay,  have 
never  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  lookal  out  on  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  ocean  or  seen  the  waves  of  tho  Atlantic 
breaking  on  the  sand  and  rocks  of  our  aeacoast?  were  the  ques- 
tions asked  on  every  hand.  The  bounds  of  our  country,  it 
was  asBerted,  have  been  set  by  the  definitive  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  in  1783.  They  are,  on  the  west,  the  Mississippi  river; 
on  the  north  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain ;  on  the  south  the 
thirty-first  degree  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Appalachi- 
cola;  the  Appalachicola  to  the  Flint;  a  Hue  from  tho  Flint  to 
the  St.  Mary's  river,  and  by  it  to  the  sea.  Such  was  tho  extent 
of  tho  United  States  when  tho  Constitution  was  framed,  and 
such  it  must  remain.  If  the  framcrs  of  that  instrument  had 
intended  that  the  area  of  our  country  should,  some  time  in 
the  future,  be  expandedj  they  would  have  aaid  so  in  the  Con; 
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Btitution.  But  the  Constitution  does  not  contain  one  word 
from  which  the  right  to  acquire  foreign  soil  can  even  be  de- 
duced. The  phrase  "  Congress  may  admit  new  States  into  this 
Union  "  means  this  Union  as  it  was  when  the  Conatitution 
vas  adopted,  and  the  now  States  that  maj  be  admitted  must 
be  made  on  the  soil  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

These  views  were  well  stated  in  a  speech  by  JosiaU  Quincy, 
a  representative  from  Massachusetts.  "  This  bill,"  said  he, 
"  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  pass  has  this  assumed  principle 
for  its  basis:  that  the  three  branches  of  this  National  Govern- 
ment, without  recurrence  to  conventions  of  the  people  in  the 
States,  or  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States,  arc  authorized  to 
admit  new  partners  to  a  share  of  the  political  power  in  coun- 
tries out  of  the  original  Jinuts  of  the  United  States.  Now  this 
assumed  principle  I  maintain  to  be  altogether  without  any 
sanction  of  the  Constitution,  I  declare  it  to  be  a  manifest 
and  atrocious  usurpation  of  power,  of  a  nature  dissolving, 
according  to  undeniable  principles  of  moral  law,  the  obliga- 
tions of  onr  national  compact,  and  leading  to  all  the  awful  con- 
iequencea  which  flow  from  Buch  a  etate  of  things.  Touching 
the  general  nature  of  the  instrument  called  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  there  is  no  obscurity.  It  has  no  fabled 
descent,  like  the  palladiums  of  ancient  Troy,  from  the  heavens. 
Its  origin  is  not  confused  by  the  mists  of  time,  nor  hidden  by 
"tiie  darkness  of  past,  unexplored  ages.  It  is  the  fabric  of 
■our  day.  Some  now  living  had  a  share  in  its  construction. 
.11  of  us  stood  by  and  saw  the  rising  of  the  edifice.  There 
m  be  no  doubt  about  ita  nature.  It  is  a  political  compact. 
y  whom?  and  about  what?  The  preamble  will  answer  these 
[ueations.  It  is  we  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  our- 
Ives  and  our  posterity;  not  for  the  people  of  Louisiana,  nor 
ir  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  or  of  Canada.  None  of  these 
iter  into  the  scope  of  the  instrument.  It  embraces  only  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  clause  new  States  may  be 
•dmitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union  has  been  read  with 
tn  the  superciliousness  of  a  grammarian's  triumph,  accom- 
inied  with  this  most  consequential  inquiry,  Is  not  this  a  new 
to  be  admitted  ?    If  we  were  now  at  the  bar  of  some  stall- 
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fed  justice,  the  inquiry  woulJ  insure  the  victory  to  the  maker 
of  it.  But,  sir,  wo  are  now  before  the  tribunsil  of  the  whole 
American  people,  reasoning  concerning  their  rights,  their  lib- 
erties, their  Constitution.  The  question  ia  concerning  the 
interests  of  the  American  people,  the  proprietors  of  the  old 
United  States  when  they  agreed  to  tliis  article.  Dictionaries 
and  spelliog  books  are  of  no  authority.  Neither  Johnson,  nor 
Walker, '  nor  Webster,  nor  Dilworth,  has  any  voice  in  the 
matter.  Sir,  the  question  concerns  the  proportion  of  power 
reserved  by  this  Constitution  to  every  State  in  this  Union. 
Have  the  three  branches  of  this  Government  a  riglit  at  will 
to  weaken  and  outweigh  the  influence  respectively  secured  to 
each  State  in  this  compact  by  introducing  at  pleasure  new 
partners  situated  beyond  the  old  limits  of  the  United  States!  " 

Mr.  Quincy  then  went  on  to  prove  that  not  only  had  oo 
power  been  given  to  Congress  to  admit  States  out  of  the  origi- 
nal bounds,  but  that  the  idea  of  so  doing  had  not  even  occurred 
to  the  franiera  of  the  Constitution.  They  were  not  madinen. 
They  had  not  taken  degrees  at  the  hospital  of  idiocy.  "  I 
have  heard,"  said  he,  "  of  six  States,  and  some  say  more,  that 
will  surely  be  formed  beyond  the  Mississippi.  It  has  even 
been  said  that  the  day  is  coming  when  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
will  be  far  to  the  east  of  the  centre  of  empire.  It  is  impos- 
sible such  a  power  could  he  granted.  It  was  not  for  these 
men  that  our  fathers  fought.  It  was  not  for  them  the  Con- 
Btitution  was  adopted."  Yon  have  no  right,  he  argued,  "  to 
throw  the  liberties  and  property  of  this  people  into  hotch- 
potch with  the  wild  men  on  the  Missouri,  nor  with  the  mixed, 
though  more  respectable,  race  of  Anglo-Hispano-Gallo-Amcri- 
cans  who  bask  on  the  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
Do  you  suppose  the  people  of  the  Northern  and  Atlantic 
StBt(?3  will,  or  ought  to,  look  with  patience  and  see  representa- 
tives and  senators  from  the  Red  river  and  Missouri  pouring 
themselves  on  this  and  the  other  floor,  managing  the  afTaira 
of  a  seaboard  fifteen  hundred  miles  at  least  from  their  roM- 
dence."  The  bill,  he  asserted,  if  it  passes,  is  a  death-blow  to 
the  Constitution. 

"  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  if  this  bill  passes  t 
bonds  of  this  Union  are  virtually  disaolved;  that  the  StA 
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which  compose  it  are  free  from  their  moral  obligations;  and 
that  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
some  to  prepare  definitely  for  a  separation — amicably  if  they 
can,  violently  if  they  must."  Nor  was  Mr.  Quincy  alone  in 
thia  opinion.  "Wlien  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  passage  of  tho 
bill,  twenty  of  the  thirty-aix  naya  were  given  by  members  from 
New  England. 

But  Louisiana  was  admitted,  and  another  political  idea — 
the  admission  of  new  States  lying  without  the  original  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States — was  permanently  established. 

As  the  war  went  on,  New  England  found  new  cause  for 
the  assertion  of  the  principle  of  State  rights  and  nullification. 
Her  coast  east  of  Montauk  Point  had  neither  been  blockaded 
nor  molested  by  the  British,  and  a  brisk  trade  with  Europe 
had  In  consequence  been  carried  on.  But  Congress  to  stop 
this  laid  an  embargo  in  1813,  which  fell  chiefly  on  New  Eng- 
land (for  the  rest  of  our  coast  was  already  under  British 
blockade),  and  set  that  region  once  more  aflame.  Thirty-two 
towns  in  Massachusetts  immediately  petitioned  the  General 
Court  for  relief.  Various  are  the  forms,  said  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  Senate,  in  which  the  people  have 
expressed  their  feelings,  but  the  tone  of  and  spirit  in  all  are  the 
Bame,  They  all  discover  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  union 
of  these  States,  and  all  e-xpress  a  reverence  for  the  national 
Constitution;  but  they  are  all  stamped  with  the  melancholy 
conviction  that  the  basis  of  that  union  has  been  destroyed  by 
a  neglect  of  its  principles,  and  that  the  durability  of  the  Con- 
Btttution  has  been  impaired  by  a  perversion  and  abuse  of  its 
powers.  After  due  consideration  of  their  petitions,  the  com- 
mittee resolved  that  the  Embargo  Act  was  not  constitutional; 
that  the  people  of  Masaachusetta  had  always  enjoyed  the  right 
of  sailing  from  port  to  port  within  the  limits  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  of  fishing  along  its  coasts;  that  the  power  of  pro- 
hibiting the  exercise  of  their  rights  was  never  delegated  to 
Congress;  and  that  all  laws  passed  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  intended  to  have  such  an  effect  "  are  therefore  im- 
constitutional  and  void." 

The  dire  need  of  men  for  the  army  and  of  men  for  the 
navy  brought  before  Congress  tho  conscript  plan  of  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  War,  the  impressment  plan  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  bill  to  enlist  minors  without  the  consent  of 
their  parents  or  guardians.  Connecticut  thereupon  bade  her 
Governor,  if  the  bills  passed,  summon  the  General  Court, 
that  steps  might  be  taken  to  preserve  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  and  the  freedom  and  sovereignty  of  the  State. 
The  passage  of  the  Conscript  Bill  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives roused  Maryland,  and  her  House  of  Delegates  ordered 
a  committee  to  report  wliat  measures  should  be  taken  "  for 
maintaining  the  sovereign  rights  of  this  State,  and  protecting 
the  liberties  of  its  citizens  against  the  operations  of  arbitrary 
and  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  Government."  Massachu- 
setts in  despair  called  the  Hartford  Convention. 

Wlien  the  war  passed  away  and  peace  returned,  the  strug- 
gle for  State  rights  took  on  the  form  of  a  contest  with  the 
Supreme  Court.  Dominated  by  the  master  mind  of  John 
Marshall,  the  court  no  longer  approached  constitutional  ques- 
tions with  the  old-time  caution,  and  in  a  long  series  of  deci- 
sions asserted  its  own  jurisdiction,*  upheld  the  powei^  of  Con- 
gres3,t  and  set  aside  laws  of  tlie  States  which  in  its  opinion 
conflicted  with  the  Federa}*t?onstit»tion.  Between  1S09, 
when  Marshall  handed  down  his  decision  in  the  Olmsted  case, 
and  1824,  when  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  i-*.  the 
Planters'  Bank  of  Georgia  was  decided,  fourteen  acts  of 
eleven  States  were  set  aside  wholly  or  in  parLj     Most  of  the 


*  Asserting  jarisdiction  of  tho  coarl : 

IB16.  Hanin  H.  Hunler'B  Leueea. 
leai.  Cobenat't.  Vir^Dln. 
f  Upholding  the  povers  of  CongresB ; 

1819.  Uc^Cnlloiigh  M.  MarjUnd. 
1834.  Oaborn  rf  al.  h.  Bank  of  the  Tnlled  Slalas. 
X  1809.  PeDDByWanU—Caited  States  in.  Peters,  B  Crunch,  IIS. 
1810.  Georgia— Fetcher  w.  Peck.     An  act  of  179*1  impsircd  the  oblieathM' 

contracts ;  6  Cranch,  87. 
1818.  New  Jcrscf  vi.  Wilson.     An  act  of  1804,  iropoaing  the  obligations  of  con- 

tTBcta;  TCrancb.  IM. 
1810,  VlrginU— Terrett  tw.  Tajlor.     Aetsof  ITeS  and  IBOl  voM. 
1818.  New  Hampahire— Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward  ;  impairing  the  obliga. 

tlont  of  contracM ;  4  Wheaton,  G18. 
I81S.  New  York— Sturgea  v.  Crown insbitld.     Insolrenl  acl  of  1311;  inipaiitd 
the  obhgBtioni  of  oontracta ;  4  Wheaton,  ISS. 
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States  submitted,  but  a  few  struck  back.  In  1820  Ohio,  then 
engaged  in  her  struggle  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,* 
declared  that  in  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  governments  of 
the  several  States  which  compose  the  Union  and  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government,  she  "  recognized  and  approved  the 
doctrines  asserted  by  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky in  their  resolutions  of  November  and  December,  1798, 
and  January,  1800."  New  Hampshire  replied  to  Ohio,  as- 
serted that  Congress  did  have  power  to  charter  a  national 
bank  with  branches  in  the  several  States;  that  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  Congress,  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
were  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding; 
and  that  any  law  of  Ohio  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
injure  the  bank  was  an  exercise  of  power  vested  in  Con- 
gress, and  would  be  void.  Massachusetts  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  A  manifesto  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  Georgia 
declared  she  would  take  no  part  in  the  unseemly  quarrel. 
Yet  she  believed  the  establishment  of  the  bank  was  not 
warranted  by  the  Constitution;  she  believed  the  presence 
of  a  bank  on  her  soil  without  her  authority  was  a  usurpa- 
tion of  her  sovereign  power;  and  she  would  ask  of  what  use 
were  written  constitutions  if,  by  latitude  of  construction, 
they  were  made  to  embrace  every  power  convenient  for  the 

1819.  Maryland — McGullough  v$.  Maryland,  4  Wheaton,  816. 
1819.  Louisiana — McMillan  tw.  McKeilL    InsoWent  act  of  1808;  impaired  the 
obligatioBB  of  contracts. 

1821.  Pennsylvania — ^Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Banks  va.  Smith.    Insolvent  act  of 

1812.  .. 

1823.  Kentncky — Green  v$.  Biddle.    Acts  of  1797,1812 ;  impairment  of  a  contract 
1828.  Vermont — Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  tw.  New  Hayen.    Act 

of  1794 ;  impairment  of  contract 

1824.  New  York— Gibbons  tw.  Ogden.    Acts  of  1798, 1808,  1808,  1811 ;  regula- 

tions  of  commerce. 
1824.  Bank  of  United  States  tw.  Osbom,  9  Wheaton,  788. 

In  the  lower  courts : 
1819.  Ohio  Bank  Tax  case. 
1828.  South  Carolina  Negro  Seaman  Act 
1819.  Kentucky  Bank  Tax  case. 
1880.  Kentucky  Occupying  Claimant  Law  cases. 

*  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  toI.  iv,  pp.  498-604. 
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party  in  control.  Virginia,  in  1810,  had  assured  Pennsyl- 
vania that  an  impartial  tribunal  to  try  casea  to  which  a 
State  was  a  party  was  not  needed,  because  one  already 
existed  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Now,  alarmed  by  the  action 
o£  that  court  in  the  case  of  McCullough  vs.  Maryland, 
her  legislators  joined  in  the  cry  for  a  tribunal  before  which 
might  be  tried  all  cases  involving  a  conflict  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral authority.  The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  not  offered;  but  the  need  of  it  became  impera- 
tive when,  a  few  months  later,  the  famous  case  of  Cohens  vs. 
Virginia  reached  the  supreme  Court,  and  Marshall  sum- 
moned the  Commonwealth  to  appear  on  tlie  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1821,  and  ordered  the  papers  to  be  served  on  her 
Governor.  Then,  again,  Virginia  went  back  to  her  position 
in  1793,  reaffirmed  the  resolutions  of  that  year,  declared  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  examine  and  correct  the  judgment 
for  which  she  had  been  cited  to  appear,  and  entered  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  over  the  matter. 
Kentucky  by  thia  time  found  another  cause  for  alarm  in 
the  decisionsi  of  the  inferior  courts  in  casea  arising  under  what 
were  known  as  the  occupying  claimant  laws.  In  1789,  when 
about  to  sever  her  connection  with  Virginia  and  apply  for 
admission  into  the  L'nion  as  a  State,  Kentucky  entered  into 
articles  of  agreement  with  her  parent,  and  promised  that  all 
private  rights  and  interests  in  land  within  her  bounds,  derived 
from  laws  made  by  Virginia  prior  to  the  day  of  separation, 
should  remain  secure  and  be  determined  by  those  laws.  But 
Virginia  had  been  at  once  both  too  liberal  and  too  careless. 
She  had  disposed  of  more  acres  than  Kentucky  contained, 
and  had  allowed  each  holder  of  a  warrant  to  locate  his  claim 
wherever  he  pleased.  It  came  about  as  a  consequence  that 
the  same  piece  of  land  would  be  contended  for  by  two  persons, 
each  holding  warrants  of  equal  dignity  but  of  different  date: 
the  one  an  absentee,  the  other  an  actual  occupant  who  had 
made  a  clearing,built  his  cabin,  and  cultivated  the  soil  perhaps 
for  a  term  of  years.  In  the  interest  of  these  occupying  claim- 
ants Kenhicky,  in  1797,  placed  a  law  on  her  statute-book 
which  provided  that  when  an  occupying  claimant  was  evicted 
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bj  a  better  title  he  should  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
rents  and  profits  accruing  before  notice  of  adverse  title,  and 
that  the  evicting  claimant  should  be  liable  to  a  judgment 
against  him  for  all  valuable  and  lasting  improvements,  loss 
the  waste  and  deterioration  of  the  soil  by  cultivation.  Liberal 
as  this  was,  it  fell  short  of  popular  demand,  and  in  1812  Ken- 
l  tucky  went  further  still,  and  decreed  that  the  occupying  claira- 

at  should  be  paid  for  all  improvements  made  up  to  the  day 

when  judgment  was  given  against  him,  whether  the  improve- 

llments  were  or  were  not  valuable  and  lasting;  and  that  no  de- 

Ktnction  should  be  made  for  waste  and  deterioration  of  the  soil 

y  cultivation  before  the  day  when  suit  was  brought,  but  mere- 

f  for  the  time  between  notice  of  adverse  title  and  judgment. 
In  the  course  of  a  suit  under  these  laws  before  the  Circuit 

!ourt  for  the  district  of  Kentucky  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality was  raised.  The  judges  were  unable  to  agree,  and 
the  question  was  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  de- 
cision was  rendered  that  the  law  of  1797  had  been  repealed 
by  the  law  of  1812,  and  that  each  was  a  violation  of  the 
compact  of  1789,  an  impairment  of  a  contract,  and  uncon- 
stitutional, the  one  until  it  was  repealed  and  the  other  since 
It  was  enacted.  By  the  compact  of  1789,  Kentucky  had  bound 
'lerself  to  decide  conflicting  land  claims  for  all  time  to  come 

J  the  laws  of  Virginia  in  force  when  the  compact  was  formed. 
The  excitement  throughout  Kentucky  was  intense.     Our 

wupying  claimant  laws,  said  the  Governor  in  his  message 

'  the  Legislature  In  1824,  measures  in  which  the  State 
of  Kentucky  and  many  individuals  have  the  deepest  inter- 
est, call  for  your  attention.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  so  materially  affects  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State,  degrades  us  so  far  below  the  level  of  our 
sisters,  and  works  such  manifest  injustice  to  the  real  occu- 
pants of  our  soil  under  titles  honestly  derived,  that  we  cannot 
be  said  to  be  a  free  people.  Attention  was  immediately  given 
by  the  Legislature,  a  memorial  of  great  length  was  drawn  up 
and  presenteil  to  Congress,*  and  an  earnest  effort  was  made 


I    *  Execatiic  Vipers.  Ho.  tO,  Eigbteeath  Congrcaa,  first  BeBsion,  vol  It.    Prfr 
1  februAij  9,  IBSJ. 
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by  the  Kentucky  senators  and  representatives  to  secure  an 
amendment  to  the  judiciary  act  o£  1789.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  bo  changing  the  act  as  to  require  that  no  State 
law  should  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  unless  seven  judges  assented,*  and  Van  Buren  from 
the  committee  reported  a  bill-f  But  the  sentiment  in  both 
House  X  Aid  Senate  was  strong  against  a  change,  and  it  was 
not  considered.  During  the  session  of  1825  the  effort  was 
renewed,"  and  again  nothing  was  accomplished. 

Kentucky  now  had  a  third  grievance.  Ilcr  Legislature 
had  forbidden  the  State  courts  to  issue  the  capias  ad  satis- 
faciendum against  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Legis- 
lature had  decreed  that  where  a  contract  had  not  l>een  recently 
made  a  replevin  of  two  years  should  be  allowed,  unless  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  or  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
were  taken  by  the  plaintiff  in  payment.  Both  had  been  over- 
ruled. The  District  Court  of  the  United  States  ordered  that 
every  judgment  it  issued  should  be  discharged  with  gold  or 
silver,  with  a  replevin  of  but  three  months,  and  adupted  u 
Rule  of  Court  regulating  its  process  and  directing  what 
should  be  the  subjects  of  execution  as  to  persons  or  property, 
and  when,  where,  and  how  they  should  be  levied  on  and 
sold. 

This  was  more  than  the  people  could  stand.  Blow  after 
blow,  it  was  said,  has  been  aimed  by  the  Federal  courts  at  the 
powers  of  our  Legislature,  the  only  organ  through  which  tbo 
people  mould  their  laws  to  suit  their  interests  and  their  policy. 
Unless  these  tribunals  are  effectually  checked,  nothing  will 
soon  be  left  to  distinguish  us  from  the  subjects  of  Eastern 
monarchies.  At  a  great  popular  meeting  held  in  July,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Constitution  did  not  authorize  Congross  to 
delegate  to  the  Supreme  Court  nor  to  the  inferior  courts  power 
of  enacting  or  altering  the  execution  laws  of  the  States;  that 
Congress  had  never  even  attempted  to  delegate  such  authority, 
that  tho  system  of  execution  laws  lately  enacted  by  the  Fed- 

*  Par  tb«  motion  of  Senator  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  sec  Senste  Journal.  Oe- 
OambetlO,  IS«a,  pp.  SO,  41.  f  Ibid.,  Harch  II,  18S4,  pp.  829,181 

t  Annala  o(  Congress,  182S-'M,  pp.  810,  916,  1891.  

a  Aunali  of  Congress,  t8S*-'2B,  January  2e,  pp,  36S,  STO.  ^^H 
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Bral  courts  o£  Kentucky  under  the  name  of  Ilulcs  of  Court 
t  wholly  unwarranted;  and  that  Congress  ought  to  so 
^organize  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  preserve  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State  over  its  own.  soil,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
rule  themselves." 

Not  a  year  now  went  by  but  one  or  more  States  bade  de- 
fiance to  the  Federal  Government.  When  an  attempt  waa 
made  in  1824  to  license  and  e.xact  tonnage  duties  from  the 
boats  on  the  New  York  canals,  a  resolution  appeared  in  the 
State  Senate  denouncing  it  as  a  claim  not  founded  in  right, 
and  so  unjust  and  oppressive  as  to  call  for  the  interference  of 
the  State  in  defence  of  its  citizens.  The  tax  was  not  collected. 
But  when,  in  1826,  rumor  stated  that  it  would  be,  Van  Euren, 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  declared  that  such  a  construction 
of  the  act  of  1793,  if  correct,  was  unauthorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  an  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  State,  which  she  ought  and  would  resist  to  the 
last  extremity.  That  same  year  the  decision  of  Judge  John- 
son that  the  South  Carolina  Negro  Seaman  Act,  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  wish  of  Adams  that  the 
law  should  be  repealed,  called  from  the  Governor  tlie  state- 

iment  that  "  a  firm  determiuation  to  resist  at  the  tlireehold 
Bvery  invasion  of  our  domestic  tranquillity,  and  to  preserve  our 
Bovereignty  and  independence  as  a  State,  is  earnestly  recom- 
biended  ";  and  that  when  all  other  efforts  failed,  "  there  would 
be  more  glory  in  forming  a  rampart  with  our  bodies  on  the 
eonfines  of  our  territory  than  to  be  the  victims  of  successful 
rebellion  or  the  slaves  of  a  great  consolidated  government." 
The  Senate  replied  that  "  duty  is  paramount  to  all  laws,  all 
treaties,  all  constitutions,  and  will  never  by  this  State  be  re- 
Kttounced,  compounded,  controlled,  or  participated  with  any 
^ftower  whatever." 

^F  The  protests,  the  resolutions,  the  defiant  language  called 
forth  by  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828  from  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
«ppi,t  and  the  political  doctrines  announced  by  Georgia  t  in 

■  The  Argua.  July  IS,  1S2B. 

t  HUtoTj  of  the  People  of  the  United  SUtas,  toL  v,  pp,  251-2BB,  264-28T. 

t  mi.,  pp.  183,  183.  80S-aO7. 
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her  quarrel  with  the  President  over  the  Indian  treaties,  h6m 
already  been  passed  in  review. 

Thus  was  it  that  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years  thirteen 
of  the  four-and-twenty  States  then  in  the  Union  asserted  the 
doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  in  one  form  or  another.  They 
charged  Congress  with  usurpation  of  powers;  they  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution;  they  defied  the  President; 
denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court;  declared  laws 
unconstitutional;  threatened  resistance  if  others  were  enacted; 
asserted  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  and  in  their  Legislatures 
talked  openly  of  secession. 

The  change  wrought  in  political  ideas  by  a  half  century 
of  independence  is  again  manifest  in  the  development  of  an 
Executive  utterly  different  from  that  contemplated  by  the 
fathers.  The  men  who  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1787  and 
framed  the  Constitution  lived  at  a  time  when  great  political 
parties,  national  in  extent,  highly  organized,  ably  led,  and 
commanding  a  patronage  of  enormous  value,  had  no  esistence. 
It  was  combinations  of  States,  not  of  men,  they  feared.  The 
evils  they  sought  to  remedy  were  to  come  from  the  union 
of  large  against  small,  free  against  slave,  agricultural  agairiAt 
commercial  States. 

They  were  dealing  mth  a  people  few  in  numbers,  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  area  of  country,  and  destitute  of  the  many 
mechanical  appliances  which  in  our  day  annihilate  time  and 
space,  and  reduce  whole  continents  to  the  limits  of  a  town. 
Small  as  our  republic  was  in  1787,  the  lack  of  every  sort  of 
modem  means  of  communication,  of  every  deWce  for  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  information — the  steamboat,  the 
railroad,  the  telephone,  tlie  telegraph — made  it  immense,  and 
powerfully  affected  the  Convention  in  ita  attempt  to  create  an 
Executive. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  country;  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  communication;  the  diversity  of  interests  in  the  Eastern, 
the  Middle,  and  the  Southern  States;  the  ignorance  of  tlic 
people  in  each  one  of  these  sections  of  the  wants  of  their  fel- 
lows in  the  other  two,  led  to  a  serious  effort  in  the  ConAcntion 
to  establish  an  Executive  of  three  men,  representing  the  throe 
geographical  divisions  or  groups  of  States.    That  a  New  Eng- 
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land  man,  however  well  meaning  and  sincere,  could  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  needs  of  Southerners,  or  that  a  man 
bom  and  bred  in  Pennsylvania  could  impartially  administer 
the  law  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  was  declared  to  be  im- 
possible. When  it  was  answered  that  the  Exeeutive  was  to  he 
the  mere  instrument  for  carrying  out  the  will  of  Congress; 
that  the  energy,  despatch,  and  responsibility  necessary  for  the 
proper  carrying  out  of  that  will  could  not  exist  in  an  Execu- 
tive of  more  than  one;  that  if  the  administration  of  the  laws 
were  intrusted  to  three  men,  each  would  consider  himself  the 
representative  of  his  section,  responsible  to  his  section,  and 
would  guard  its  special  interests  rather  than  the  welfare  of  all, 
the  reply  was,  a  single  Executive  is  "  the  fttttus  of  monarchy," 
and  the  temper  of  the  people  is  opposed  to  even  the  semblance 
of  monarchy.  They  will  never  repose  confidence  in  an  Execu- 
tive consisting  of  one  man.  At  last,  after  many  postpone- 
ments and  many  debates,  the  decision  was  made  to  have 
a  President;  but  the  difficulty  was  as  far  from  a  settlement 
as  ever,  for  it  was  transferred  to  the  next  r|uestion,  How 
shall  he  be  chosen?  Every  State  save  one  agrwd  that  an  elec- 
,  tion  by  the  people  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  country 
mtme  too  large  and  the  people  were  too  little  informed.  It  was 
■admitted  that  the  country  was  blessed  with  a  few  charactere 
■  vf  continental  reputation,  but  the  time  would  come  when  such 
men  would  not  exist,  and  then  the  people  would  never  agree 
on  any  one  man.  They  would  vote  for  a  citizen  of  their 
.  own  State  or  their  own  section,  and  nobody  would  be  elected. 
LiVery  possibly — nay,  very  probably — the  inhabitants  of  the 
^populous  States  would  combine  and  carry  the  elections.  Did 
any  one  suppose  that  a  native  of  Georgia  or  of  South  Caro- 
lina could  ever,  in  times  of  peace,  attain  to  such  public  im- 
portance as  to  be  heartily  supported  by  the  voters  of  New 
England  in  preference  to  a  native  of  Massachusetts?  As 
one  member  said,  "  it  was  as  unnatural  to  refer  the  choice 
of  a  proper  character  for  Chief  Magistrate  to  the  people  as  it 
would  be  to  refer  a  trial  of  colors  to  a  blind  man."  This  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  of  every  State  save  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
(he  one  view  on  which  there  was  a  general  agreement. 

•  a  while  the  Convention  could  not  decide  who  should 
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elect  the  Executive,  and  plan  after  plan  was  suggested.  Some 
■were  for  assigning  that  duty  to  electors  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  States;  some  to  electors  chosen  by  the  State 
Legislatures,  or  by  the  people,  or  by  the  State  executivea, 
OP  taken  by  lot  from  the  National  Legislature;  others  were 
for  leaving  the  whole  matter  to  the  Seuate,  or  at  least  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Each  plan 
had  much  to  recommend  it,  but  the  Convention,  utterly  un- 
able to  determine  which  was  best,  voted  that  there  should 
be  an  Executive  of  one,  that  he  should  serve  for  seven  yeais, 
should  be  elected  by  Congress,  should  not  have  a  second  term, 
and  might  be  removed  on  impeachment  and  conviction  of  mal- 
feasance or  neglect  of  duty.  The  decision  was  made  in  sheer 
desperation,  was  not  wholly  acceptable  to  any  body,  and  was 
attacked  on  all  aides.  The  Executive,  it  was  said,  must  be  in- 
dependent of  the  legislature.  This  was  admitted.  But  how, 
it  was  asked,  can  he  be  independent  of  a  Legislature  to  which 
h©  owes  his  election?  Is  it  not  certain  that  he  will  be  its  crea- 
ture, and  will  he  not  in  all  likelihood  secure  his  election  by 
chicane,  by  intrigue,  by  cabal?  He  ought  to  control  the 
Legialature;  he  ought  to  be  a  check  on  its  tendency  to  seize 
power;  he  ought  to  be  the  protector  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  and  stand  between  tliem  and  legislative  tyranny.  This 
cannot  be  if  the  Legislature  elect  him  or  impeach  him,  or 
if  his  service  be  limited  to  a  single  term.  The  ideal  Execu- 
tive is  an  officer  chosen  directly  by  the  people  for  a  short  term, 
eligible  to  any  number  of  re-elections,  unimpeachable  by  the 
liGgislature,  and  endowed  with  power  to  stop  legislation  not 
in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

For  such  an  Executive  the  Convention  was  not  prepared; 
but  the  argument  unsettled  it,  and  led  to  a  reversal  of  all  that 
had  been  done.  The  presidential  term  was  cut  down  from 
eeven  to  four  years;  the  single-term  provision  was  stricken 
out;  the  idea  of  election  by  the  National  Legislature  was  aban- 
doned; and  in  order  that  the  President  might  be  wholly  in- 
dependent of  Congress,  and  not  be  subject  lo  coercion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  be  able  to  protect  the  people  against  unmse 
laws  on  the  other,  he  was  given  the  veto.  Nothing  could  in- 
duce the  Convention  to  consent  to  an  election  byj| 
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and,  as  it  was  now  fully  determined  that  the  Executive  should 
be  independent  of  Congress,  each  State  was  required  to  ap- 
point, in  such  manner  as  its  Legislatiire  should  prescribe,  as 
Lmany  electors  as  it  had  senators  and  representatives  in  Con- 
Igress;  and  to  these  electoral  bodies  or  colleges,  each  meeting 
"  1  its  own  State  and  acting  independently  of  every  other,  was 
■■given  the  double  task  of  selecting  a  fit  character  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  then  electing  him  to  the  office 
TExcept  for  the  restriction  that  the  electors  must  vote  by  ballot 
for  two  men,  one  of  whom  must  not  be  a  resident  of  the  same 
State  as  themselves,  they  were  free  to  do  as  they  pleased;  and 
that  their  action  might  be  as  free  as  possible,  two  safeguards 
were  provided.     One  forbade  any  senator,  representative,  or 
office-holder  under  the  United  States  to  act  aa  elector.     The 
other  required  the  electors  to  meet  in  their  own  States  and 
Lvote  on  the  same  day;  for  it  was  feared  that,  should  they  eome 
rom  all  parts  of  the  country  and  gather  in  one  grand  conven- 
tion, they  would  be  subjected  to  that  "  chicane,  intrigue,  and 
«bal,"  the  dread  of  which  was  the  reason  for  taking  the  elec- 
tion of  President  away  from  Congress. 

While  the  Convention  was  thus  willing  to  resort  to  every 
means  to  secure  tlie  free  election  of  an  independent  Execu- 
five,  it  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  hia  powers  must 
I  he  defined  and  his  action  restrained,  lest  he  should  become  too 
independent,  and  by  means  of  the  veto  coerce  Congress  and 
dictate  legislation.  Provision  was  made,  therefore,  that  his 
veto  might  be  destroyed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses; 
tad  that  should  lie  become  too  hateful  to  be  endured  for  even 
ne  term,  he  could  be  impeached,  and  on  conviction  removed 
1  office. 

Aa  thus  defined  by  the  framers  nf  the  Constitution,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  an  official  chosen  and 
^ected  by  sundry  bodies  of  citizens  having  no  connection  with 
ibe  Government,  was  to  serve  as  many  terms  as  the  electors 
T  fit  to  give  him,  and  was  to  be  the  guardian  of  popular  ■ 
Blights  against  legislative  encroachment.  He  was  to  come  to  ' 
his  high  office  bound  by  no  pledges,  representing  no  section, 
advocating  no  policy,  belonging  to  no  party,  and  owing  no 
thing.    He  was  to  be  the  choice  of  fellow-citizens  who 
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were  called  for  the  moment  to  act  without  eoHuaion  as  eleetow, 
and,  this  duty  done,  were  to  sink  at  once  iuto  private  life  again. 
But  Washington  had  not  been  many  months  President  when 
a  change  set  in,  and  the  evolution  of  the  President  as  we  know 
him  began. 

First  came  the  annual  speech.  The  Conatitution  requirea 
that  the  President  "  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Con- 
gress information  of  the  state  of  the  Union."  To  a  genera- 
tion which  had  not  the  easy  means  of  gathering  and  spread- 
ing news  which  we  enjoy,  this  provision  had  a  meaning  and 
a  use.  Washington  attached  much  importance  to  it,  and  with 
that  love  of  method  and  system  which  bo  distinguished  him, 
gave  the  information  to  Congress,  not,  as  the  Constitution 
requires,  "  from  time  to  time,"  but  regularly  at  the  opening 
of  each  session.  On  such  occasions,  after  the  two  Houses 
had  organized  and  were  ready  for  business,  ho  would  come, 
with  great  ceremony,  in  his  state  coach,  to  the  room  where 
the  House  sat,  and,  taking  the  Speaker's  chair,  would  read  a 
speech  to  the  assembled  senators  and  representatives.  After 
he  had  finislied  and  gone  home,  the  two  Houses  would  sepflrstc 
and  appoint  committees  to  frame  answcre;  and  when  they 
were  ready,  the  Senate  on  one  day,  led  by  the  'Vice-Presi<lent, 
and  the  House  on  another  day,  with  the  Speaker  at  its  head, 
would  march  to  the  President's  house,  and  stand  with  solemn 
faces  while  their  presiding  officers  read  the  unmeaning  replies. 
After  partaking  of  cakes  and  wine,  they  would  return  to 
their  chambers  and  go  on  with  their  public  duties  just  as  if 
the  speech  had  never  been  made. 

Next  came  the  Cabinet.  No  such  body  of  advisers  wis 
thought  of  or  intended  by  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was,  indeed,  proposed  to  give  the  President  a  coun- 
cil similar  to  those  which  in  many  States  were  then  associ- 
ated with  the  governors.  But  this  found  no  favor,  and  the 
Cabinet  as  wc  know  it  is  purely  the  creature  of  Executive 
action.  The  Constitution  declares  that  the  President  "  may 
require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices."  Biit  that  these  officcn 
should  hold  regular  meetings,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  ^ 
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ftnd  the  Postmaster-General,  t.Iie  Secretary  o£  the  Interior 
and  the  Attorney-General,  should  advise  the  President,  not  in 
writing,  on  matters  of  finance  or  foreign  policy  which  do  not 
relate  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  departments,  and  that 
these  regular  gatherings  of  the  Secretaries  should  be  looked 
of  the  political  institutions  of  our  country,  finds  no 
.countenance  or  authority  in  the  Constitution.  The  first  Con- 
however,  had  no  sooner  established  the  Departments  of 
"War,  State,  and  the  Treasury — departments  which  had  grown 
up  under  the  Continental  Congress— than  Washington  ap- 
pointed the  Secretaries  and  began  to  consult  them.  For  a  while 
the  consultations  were  informal  and  their  opinions  were  in 
writing,  but  before  his  first  terra  ended  the  Secretaries  and  the 
Attorney-General  were  formally  assembled  at  the  President's 
house,  and  the  Cabinet  as  a  political  institution  was  established. 
With  the  refusal  of  Washington  in  1796  to  accept  a  third 
term  came  the  first  contest  for  the  presidency,  and  the  first 
real  test  of  the  system  of  election  by  electoral  colleges  in  the 
Btatee.  The  Federalists  might  easily  have  carried  the  day; 
it  party  organization  was  then  so  imperfect  that,  although 
.every  Federalist  elector  wrote  the  name  of  Adams  on  his 
Hot  as  first  choice,  there  was  no  ajfrecment  as  to  who  should 
second  choice,  and  Jefferson,  the  Republican  candidate, 
ho  received  three  votes  less  than  Adams,  became  Vice-Presi- 
The  lesson  taught  was  not  lost  on  either  party.  It 
'as  clear  that  the  wasteful  scattering  of  votes  which  had 
labled  Jefferson  to  come  in  between  Adams  and  Pinckney 
[must  be  prevented,  and  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  it  was 
[jto  come  to  an  agreement  beforehand  to  vote  for  two  particular 
men,  and  no  others.  Absolute  liberty  of  choice  was  good  in 
theory  but  poor  in  practice.  Each  party,  therefore,  made 
most  careful  preparations  for  1800.  The  Federalists,  by 
consultation  and  correspondence,  decided  to  support  Adams 
and  Pinckney,  and  so  perfected  their  organizations  that  all 
their  electors  wrote  the  name  of  Adams  on  their  ballots,  and 
all  save  one  the  name  of  Pinckney.  Beyond  this,  organization 
could  not  possibly  go.  Nor  were  the  Republicans  much  be- 
hind their  opponents.  They,  too,  organized,  and  at  an  in- 
formal caucus  of  Republican  members  of  Congress  selected 
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Jefferson  and  Burr  as  the  two  men  to  be  voted  for  by  their 
party  electors.  Unhappily,  the  leaders  did  not,  as  did  the 
Federalista,  select  a  particular  electoral  college  and  charge  it 
to  see  that  one  of  its  members,  and  only  one,  failed  to  vote 
for  Burr.  Each  elector,  therefore,  voted  for  his  party  can- 
didates, and  for  nobody  else,  and  the  long  contest  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  followed. 

Two  defects  in  this  system  of  presidential  election  were 
thus  made  manifest.  The  contest  in  1796  proved  that  it  was 
possible  under  certain  conditions  for  one  party  to  elect  the 
President  and  another  the  Vice-President.  The  contest  of 
1800  showed  that  a  party  with  a  large  majority  of  electoral 
votes  might  not  always  be  able  to  elect  even  a  President. 
Lest  such  defeats  should  again  occur,  the  Republicans  pro- 
vided two  preventives,  which  at  the  time  seemed  all-sufficient. 
They  so  amended  the  Constitution  as  to  establish  a  ballot  for 
Vice-President,  and  from  1804  to  1824  they  did  formally 
what  in  1800  they  did  informally,  and  nominated,  or,  as  they 
said,  "  recommended,"  their  candidates  for  the  presidency 
and  the  vice-presidency  at  caucuses  of  party  congressmen. 

The  introduction  of  the  nomination  of  candidates  by  con- 
gressional caucuses  marks  an  epoch  in  our  political  history, 
The  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  was  that 
no  elector  should  be  pledged,  that  each  should  be  free  to  vote 
for  any  man  he  liked,  and  that  the  electoral  colleges  as  a  body 
should  be  responsible  for  the  selection  of  a  fit  man  to  be 
President  and  then  for  his  election  to  the  office.  But  on  tho 
day  the  Republican  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress 
met  in  res]>onBe  to  a  written  summons  and  named  their  party 
candidates,  the  presidential  electors  were  robbed  of  their  most 
important  function,  and  degraded  to  the  petty  boards  of  regis- 
try they  have  ever  siuce  remained.  The  Constitution  was  thus, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  amended. 

The  inauguration  of  Jefferson  brought  yet  further  changes 
in  the  presidential  office-  The  ceremony  attending  the  open- 
ing of  each  session  of  Congress,  the  visit  of  the  President,  the 
speech  from  the  Speaker's  desk,  or,  as  tho  Republicans  called 
it,  the  throne,  the  answers  of  the  two  Houses,  and  tho  parades 
through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  to  deliver  1" 
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moniea  borrowed  from  England — had  alwaja  Beemed  to  Jef- 
ferson quite  out  of  place  in  a  republican  country,  and  had 
long  been  subjects  of  ridicule  by  his  party.  That  he  would 
have  dist!ontinued  them  under  any  circumstances  is  therefore 
quite  likely.  But  in  the  summer  of  1800  tho  acat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  Washington,  and  the  thought  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  marching  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
(then  a  long  and  dusty  country  road)  to  deliver  useless  an- 
swers at  the  half-finished  and  not  half-furnished  "  Palace" 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  in  December,  1801,  in  place  of 
appearing  to  deliver  the  annual  speech,  he  sent  a  written 
message.  The  custom  thus  begun  has  never  been  abandoned, 
end  since  1801  every  President  has  communicated  his  "  in- 
formation on  the  state  of  the  Union  "  by  message. 

When  Jefferson  retired,  in  1809,  the  presidential  office 
had  thus  in  tho  course  of  twenty  years  been  greatly  modified. 
The  beads  of  the  executive  departments  had  been  transformed 
into  the  Cabinet,  or  council  of  advisers;  the  annual  message 
had  become  an  eatablished  institution;  the  electoral  ballot  for 
Vice-President  had  been  created;  the  congressional  caucus 
nonunation  of  candidates  had  been  introduced;  the  electors 
Lad  practically  been  stripped  of  all  power  of  choice;  an<l  ttic 
doctrine  that  two  terms  were  enough  for  any  President  had 
been  formally  announced,  had  been  ratified  by  the  people, 
and  made  a  part  of  the  unwritten  Constitution. 

On  no  feature  of  the  Executive  did  the  framera  of  the 
'Constitution  bestow  more  patient  care  than  on  the  President's 
term  of  office.  Every  phase  of  the  question,  from  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  short  term  with  re-election  to  a  long  term  with- 
out re-election,  was  fully  considered.  At  the  outset  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  delegates  was  that  Congress  should  elect 
the  President,  that  his  term  should  be  three  years,  and  that 
he  should  be  re-eligible,  lest  rotation  should  throw  out  of 
the  office  men  found  to  be  well  fitted  to  perform  its  duties. 

Opposed  to  this  were  many  members  very  earnest  for  a 
term  of  seven  years  and  no  re-election.  The  Executive,  they 
said,  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  and  will  be  dependent 
iOn  it,  and,  as  its  creature,  must  do  its  bidding  and  enforce  its 
A  long  term  with  do  succession  will  prevent  a  com- 
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plaisance  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  toward  an  unfit  man, 
and  the  temptation  on  the  part  of  a  bad  Exet-utive  to  intrigue 
with  the  Legislature  for  reappointment.  One  member  begged 
bard  for  triennial  election,  with  ineligibihty  after  nine  years; 
but  the  States  by  a  close  vote  decided  that  the  President's 
term  should  be  seven  years,  and  that  no  man  should  ever 
have  a  second.  Later  on  in  the  session  the  members  changed 
their  minds,  struck  out  this  prohibition,  and  made  re-election 
possible.  But  the  old  distrust  could  not  be  downed;  even  this 
decision  was  soon  reconsidered,  and  the  resolution  passed  that 
the  "  Executive  be  appointed  for  seven  years,  and  be  ineligible 
a  second  time." 

This  seemed  final.  But  when  the  Committee  on  Detail 
reported,  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  take  the  election 
of  the  Executive  from  Congress.  So  serious  was  the  effort 
that  the  Convention  could  come  to  no  conclusion,  and  sent 
the  matter  to  a  grand  committee  of  one  from  each  of  the 
eleven  States  represented.  The  report  provided  a  plan  for 
a  choice  of  President  by  electoral  colleges,  or,  in  case  this 
method  failed,  by  the  Senate,  and  reduced  the  term  to  four 
years.  In  the  debate  which  followed,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee told  the  Convention  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  plan 
was  to  make  the  Executive  independent  of  Congreaa  and  eli- 
gible to  more  than  one  term.  He  was  told  that  such  a  scheme 
was  wholly  impracticable;  that  the  State  collies  would  never 
elect;  that  the  Senate  would  always  choose  the  President; 
and  that  he  would  in  consequence  always  be  the  creature  of 
one  branch  of  Congress.  In  the  end  the  idea  of  re-election 
to  many  terms  prevailed,  and  with  a  few  slight  changes  tlie 
plan  of  the  Committee  of  Eleven  was  incorporated  in  the 
Constitution. 

From  all  this  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  framers  Intended 
that  a  President  might  he  elected  over  and  over  again  as  many 
times  as  the  electors  in  the  State  colleges  saw  fit.  But  again 
their  purpose  was  defeated  and  their  judgment  condemned  by 
that  preat  tribunal — the  people — before  which  in  our  conn- 
try  all  public  issues  sooner  or  later  must  be  tried.  Again 
the  unwritten  Constitution  amended  the  written,  and  no  Presi- 
dent in  all  our  histoiy  has  ever  been  given  a  third  term. 
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For  much  of  this,  precedent  is  alone  responsible.  Had 
our  first  President  been  willing  to  succeed  himself  many  times, 
the  people  would  willingly  have  permitted  him,  a  precedent 
would  have  been  created,  and  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  followed  by  others  serving  for  twelve  or  even  six- 
teen years.  But  Washington  was  weary  of  the  presidency, 
and  gladly  laid  it  down  at  the  end  of  eight  years.  "  The  ac- 
ceptance and  continuance  hitherto  in  office,"  said  he  in  the 
Farewell  Address,  "  to  which  your  suffrages  have  twice  called 
me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the  opinion 
of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  to  what  appeared  to  be  your 
wishes.  ...  I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of 
inclination  incompatible  with  the  pursuit  of  duty  or  pro- 
priety." 

No  scruples  about  a  third  term  troubled  him  in  the  least. 
He  went  back  to  private  life  solely  because  he  was  tired  of 
the  cares  of  state.  No  great  principle  underlay  his  act,  nor 
did  the  people  see  anything  wrong  in  a  President  holding 
office  a  third  term  till  Jefferson  pointed  it  out.    In  November, 

1806,  more  than  two  years  before  the  end  of  his  second  term, 
the  Legislature  of  Vermont  formally  invited  him  to  become 
a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  and  the  great  Republican  strong- 
holds made  haste  to  follow  her.  Georgia  joined  in  the  request 
in  December,  and  Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina  in  the  course  of 

1807.  For  a  time  Jefferson  made  no  reply;  but  the  day  was 
now  at  hand  when  he  must  speak  out,  for  it  would  soon  be 
the  duty  of  the  congressional  caucus  to  nominate,  or,  as  the 
phrase  went,  recommend  a  candidate.  In  December,  1807, 
therefore,  Jefferson  broke  silence,  declined  the  invitations, 
and  in  letters  to  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
set  forth  his  reason. 

"  That  I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper  period 
is  as  much  a  duty,"  said  he,  "  as  to  have  borne  it  faithfully. 
If  some  termination  to  the  services  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
be  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution  or  supplied  by  practice,  his 
office,  nominally  for  years,  will  in  fact  become  for  life,  and 
history  shows  how  easily  that  degenerates  into  an  inheritance. 
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Believing  tbat  a  representative  government,  responsible  i 
short  periods  of  election,  is  that  which  produces  the  greatest 
sum  o£  happiness  to  mankind,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  do  no  act 
which  will  essentially  impair  that  principle,  and  I  should 
unwillingly  be  the  first  person  who,  disregarding  the  sound 
precedent  set  by  an  illustrious  predecessor,  should  furnish  the 
first  example  of  prolongation  beyond  the  second  t«rm  gf 
office." 

The  new  political  idea  thus  clearly  announced  was  sonnd, 
was  worthy  of  the  man  to  whom  popular  government  in  our 
country  owes  so  many  guiding  principles,  and  was  indorsed 
by  the  people  the  land  over.  The  Democratic  citizens  of 
Adams  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  public  meeting  assembled 
at  Gettysburg,  assured  him  that  they  approved  "  that  manly 
and  sublime  effort  which  dictated  your  determination  to  re- 
tire from  public  life  at  the  close  of  the  next  elective  period 
of  your  authority."  Delegates  from  the  wards  of  Philadel- 
phia "  derived  consolation  from  the  consideration  that  your 
example  may  operate  on  all  future  Presidents  to  pursue  a 
course  which  has  added  lustre  to  your  character."  The  Senate 
of  Maryland  duly  appreciated  the  motives  which  induced  him 
to  decline  being  considered  among  the  number  of  those  out 
of  whom  the  choice  of  the  next  President  was  to  be  made. 
Even  the  far-away  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans 
was  moved  to  assure  him  that  it  approved  the  motives  which 
led  him  to  give  another  proof  of  patriotism.  The  Tammany 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  while  celebrating  its  anniversary  in 
May,  1808,  drank  to  the  toast,  "  President  Jefferson — Rota- 
tion in  office  is  the  bulwark  of  freedom."  When  the  fourth 
of  July  came,  his  conduct  was  very  generally  approved  in 
some  such  toast  as,  "  Jefferson — May  his  successor  imitate 
his  virtues  and  follow  his  motto — '  rotation  in  office'  " 

That  his  virtues  had  any  influence  on  his  successors  may 
well  be  doubted;  but  his  bold  assertion  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  give  any  President  more  than  two  terms  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  people,  became  recognized  as  a  sound  prin- 
ciple of  democratic  government,  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion an  attempt  was  made  to  insert  it  in  the  Constitution. 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  presented  it  in  1S15  as  odo 
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of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Hartford  Convention. 
A  senator  from  New  Jersey  repeated  the  proposition  in  1833, 
and  in  the  excitement  which  preceded  the  election  of  1S24 
the  Senate  sent  to  the  House  a  joint  resolution  declaring  that 
no  President  should  be  elected  to  more  than  two  terms.  The 
failure  of  the  electoral  colleges  to  choose  an  Executive  in 
1824,  and,  above  all,  what  it  pleased  the  friends  of  Jack- 
son to  consider  as  the  defeat  of  the  will  of  the  people  by  the 
House  in  1825,  brought  every  question  relating  to  the  presi- 
dency prominently  before  the  people.  Again  the  senator 
from  Kew  Jersey  renewed  hia  proposed  amendment,  and 
again  the  Senate  sent  an  anti-third-term  resolution  to  tho 
House,  where  it  perished  in  committee.  The  will  of  tho 
people  was  all-sufficient.  No  change  in  the  Conatitution  was 
needed. 

This  disposition  to  see  in  an  amendment  a  panacea  for 
any  political  evil,  real  or  fancied,  has  alwaya  been  character- 
istic of  our  countrymen.  Opposition  in  the  conventions  of 
the  ratifying  States  was  the  immediate  cause  of  ten  amend- 
ments. But  they  had  not  been  declared  in  force  in  1791 
when  others  were  demanded.  Congress  chartered  the  Banlc 
of  the  United  States,  and  laid  what  was  claimed  to  be  a  direct 
tax  on  carriages.  Tho  Supreme  Court  decided  tho  carriage 
tax  was  not  direct,  and  that  a  State  might  be  sued,  and  five 
amendments  were  promptly  offered  in  the  Senate.  One  de- 
nied to  Congress  power  to  grant  a  charter  of  incorporation  or 
set  up  a  commercial  monopoly  of  any  kind.  Another  pro- 
posed to  debar  from  Congress  every  man  concerned  in  the 
direction  or  management  of  a  bank  or  moneyed  corporation. 
A  third  declared  every  tax  direct  which  was  not  laid  on  im- 
ports, excises,  transfers  of  property,  and  proceedings  at  law, 
A  fourth  shut  out  from  a  seat  in  either  House  every  man  who 
f  was  a  director  or  a  clerk  in  tho  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or 
I  owned  one  share  of  its  stock.  The  fifth  provided  that  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  should  be  vested  not  only 
in  one  Supreme  and  certain  inferior  courts,  but  in  such  State 
'  courts  as  Congress  might  see  fit  to  establish.  The  decision 
'  that  a  State  might  be  sued  called  forth  protests  from  Massa- 
f  chuaetts,  Connecticut,  and  Virginia,  and  the  prompt  submia- 
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Thti  appointment  of  Chief-Justice  Jay  to  the  post  of  Min- 
ister to  (_irt^ut  Britain,  the  ratification  of  his  treaty  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  impossibility  of  Republican  Legislatures  re- 
citlliiig  Kwleralist  senators  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Repub- 
lican^ glaring  defects  in  our  system  of  government  that 
ou^bt  lu  be  corrected.  The  elevation  of  Jefferson  to  the  vicre- 
{irvbideiicy  in  171)6,  because  there  was  not  a  separate  ballot 
for  the  election  of  that  official,  and  the  presence  in  Congress 
of  foruigu-born  citizens,  seemed  quite  as  insufferable  to  the 
Federali&ta.  Amendments  were  therefore  proposed,  making 
Huittsd  Statia  judges  ineligible  to  any  other  office;  requiring 
treaties  to  be  submitted  to  the  House  in  certain  cases;  cutting 
down  the  term  of  senators  to  three  years;  authorizing  electors 
to  designate  in  their  ballots  persons  voted  for  as  President; 
and  excluding  from  Congress  all  foreign-born  citizens  who 
were  not  in  the  country  on  July  fourth,  1776. 

The  failure  of  the  electors  to  choose  a  President  in  1800, 
and  the  bitter  contest  in  the  House  in  1801,  were  the  causes 
of  a  new  batch  of  proposed  amendments  touching  the  Execu- 
tivu  Jl'ifUfn  times  in  the  course  of  three  years  propositions 
to  alter  thw  method  then  in  use  were  laid  before  Congress. 
Vroiu  1801  to  1803  the  tables  of  the  House  and  Senate  were 
nover  freo  from  them  for  a  session.  Then,  after  years  of 
rvftectioii,  tho  twelfth  amendment  went  out  to  the  States  and 
ivaa  iuU>ptMl,  and  immediately  the  subject  was  up  again  for 
diiwusiuou. 

The  failure  of  the  Senate  to  convict  Judge  Chase,  the 
douiiiion  of  Nfarshall  in  the  case  of  the  "midnight  judges,*' 
grtatly  cxoitoii  the  Republicans,  and  they  cried  out  for  amend- 
minU  givinj;  States  power  to  recall  senators,  and  authoriring 
llu-  niiiovul  of  judges  on  the  joint  address  of  both  Houses, 
The  lung  embargo  and  its  enforcement  e.xcited  the  Federalists, 
and  the  lAiginhiturea  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  de- 
miiuded  that  a  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  duration  of  cm- 
barguex.  Tim  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Olmsted 
case  Ai'ou^d  Pennsylvania  to  call  for  the  creation  of  an  impar- 
tial tribunal  to  try  cases  to  which  a  State  is  a  party.    Hut  the 
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Btrangest  o£  all  propositions  were  two,  of  which  one  called 
for  the  abolition  of  the  vicc-prosidency  and  the  choice  of  the 
President  by  lot  from  the  retiring  senators;  and  the  other 
declared  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  accepted,  re- 
ceived, retained,  or  claimed  any  title  of  nobility  or  of  honor, 
or_without  consent  of  Congress  accepted  any  present,  pension, 
office,  or  emolument  of  any  kind  from  any  emperor,  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  power,  should  cease  to  lie  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  become  incapable  of  holding  office.  Strange 
as  it  may  now  seem,  it  passed  both  llouses,  went  out  to  the 
States,  was  ratified  by  twelve,  and  for  many  years  was  printed 
in  school-books  and  histories  at  the  end  of  the  Constitution 
as  the  thirteenth  amendment,  though  it  was  not  accepted  by 
three  fourths  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 

The  third  decade  of  our  history  under  the  Constitntion 
covers  the  years  1810  to  1820,  and  during  this  time  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  propositions  to  amend  were  presented 
in  Congress.  Every  phase  of  political  life  and  thought  was 
expressed  in  them.  The  ruling  ideas  were  the  choice  of  repre- 
Bcnlatives  and  presidential  electora  in  diatricta;  a  shorter  term 
for  senators;  the  appropriation  of  public  money  for  the  build- 
ing of  roads  and  canals;  to  give  Congress  and  the  States  con- 
current power  to  train  the  militia;  to  prevent  an  increase  in 
the  pay  of  congressmen  till  after  one  election  intervened;  to 
take  away  the  veto;  to  give  Congress  power  to  appoint  the 
beads  of  departments,  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  judiciary,  ap- 
point all  office-holders  imder  the  Government,  and  forbid  it 
to  establish  banks  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Many  of  these  were  but  the  passing  notions  of  the  hour, 
or  an  attempt  to  override  the  strict  construction  doctrines  of 
file  party  in  power.  But  with  them  were  mingled  a  few  which 
came  from  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  expressed  the  politi- 
'CbI  ideas  of  a  great  section  of  the  country.  It  was  proposed 
,to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  South  by  apportioning  repre- 
tentalion  according  to  free  persons;  to  protect  the  interests 
of  New  England  by  admitting  no  more  new  States  into  the 
Union  save  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress; 
by  limiting  the  power  of  Congress  to  lay  embargoes,  impose 
icstrictions  on  commerce,  and  declare  war;  to  give  the  Execu- 
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live  but  one  term,  and  never  have  two  Presidents  in  succes- 
sion from  the  same  State. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  Executive  office  as  defined  in  the 
Constitution  was  now  widespread.  The  length  of  his  term, 
the  manner  of  choosing  him,  his  eligibiUty  to  frequent  re- 
election, were  the  causes  of  seventy-five  propositions  to  amend 
the  Constitution  between  1820  and  1830.  A  single  term,  a 
direct  popular  vote,  and  the  exclusion  of  members  of  Congress 
from  offices  within  the  gift  of  the  President  were  the  popular 
political  ideas. 
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CHAPTER  LL 

BELATIONS  WITH  OUE  NEIGHBOBfl. 

The  inauguration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  on  the  fourth 
of  March,  1825,  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  three 
new  secretaries.  At  the  head  of  the  Department  of  State 
was  placed  Henry  Clay.  The  Treasury  was  intrusted  to 
Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Department  of  War 
to  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia.  James  L.  Southard,  of  New 
Jersey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  William  Wirt,  of  Virginia, 
Attorney-General;  and  John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  Postmaster- 
General  (not  yet  a  member  of  the  Cabinet),  had  served 
under  Monroe  and  were  not  disturbed. 

No  sooner  was  Clay  in  office  than  his  attention  was  turned 
to  that  part  of  the  world  where  events  of  the  utmost  political 
importance  were  occurring.  The  idea  of  a  union  of  the  little 
republics  of  South  America  had  been  considered  by  Simon. 
JJoliv^the  liberator,  as  early  in  their  struggle  with  Spain  as 
1821.  But  to  attempt  such  a  confederacy  while  Mexico  was 
in  the  grasp  of  her  self -created  Emperor  Iturbide,  and  Pera 
still  struggling  with  her  oppressor,  was  idle.  No  effort  was 
made,  therefore,  till  1823,  when  the  power  of  old  Spain  hav- 
ing been  completely  overthrown  and  her  late  colonies  having 
become  free  and  independent  states,  Bolivar,  as  President  of 
Colombia,  invited  the  Governments  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Chili  to  send  delegates  to  Panama  with  power  to 
establish  the  confederacy.  Mexico  and  Peru  promptly  ac- 
cepted, but,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili  holding  back,  Bolivar,  in 
December,  1824,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  repub- 
lics, and  once  more  urged  that  representatives  should  imme- 
diately be  sent  to  Panama.    Guatemala,  Mexico,  Chili,  Peru, 
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and  Colombia  now  responded,  and  one  spring  day  in  -1^5 
the  Ministers  from  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Colombia  re- 
quested iuterviewa  with  Clay. 
^ —  Separate  meetings  were  accorded  to  each,  and  in  course  of 
conversation  each  announced  that  his  Government  was  moet 
anxious  that  the  United  States  should  be  represented  at  a  Con- 
gress of  Gepublies  soon  to  be  held  at  Panama,  and  that  he  had 
been  empowered  to  extend  an  invitation,  but  had  been  in- 
structed before  doing  so  to  ask  if  it  would  bo  agreeable  to 
the  United  States  to  be  invited. 

Clay  replied,  after  consulting  Adams,  that  the  United 
States  could  not  he  expected  to  take  any  part  in  the  war  with 
Spain,  or  in  any  couneil  for  deliberating  on  the  means  of 
continuing  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  that  before 
expressing  a  willingneaa  to  receive  the  formal  invitation  it 
would  be  desirable  to  know  what  subjects  would  be  discussed, 
how  the  Congress  was  to  be  organized  and  act,  and  what 
powers  were  to  be  given  to  the  diplomatic  agents  composing 
it.  The  Ministers  promised  to  report  this  answer  to  their 
governments,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  matter  till  No- 
vember. 

Clay  meantime  took  up  the  task  of  mediation.  He  waa 
deeply  and  sincerely  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  repub- 
lics; he  was  moat  anxious  to  see  the  end  of  the  war  that  had 
so  long  distracted  and  devastated  them,  and  he  beheld  Avith 
no  little  alarm  the  prepa»ations  they  were  making  to  liberate 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  fate  of  those  two  Spanish  islands  had  long  been  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  United  States,  and  as  far  back  as 
the  early  months  of  1823  was  the  subject  of  instructions  to 
our  Minister  at  I^ondon.  France,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  Holy  Allies,  had  invaded  Spain  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  absolute  rule  of  Ferdinand  Seventh.  Great 
Britain  had  disapiTroved  the  war,  had  avowed  her  intention 
to  defend  Portugal  against  the  application  of  the  principles 
under  which  the  peninsula  was  attacked,  and  might  soon,  it 
was  feared,  he  using  her  anus  against  the  Holy  .\llics  in  de- 
fence of  the  Constitution  and  the  Liberalists  of  Spain.  That 
her  reward  for  such  help  would  be  Cuba  and  Porto  ] 
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teemed  certain,  and  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  transfer  Mon- 
roe became  anxious.  The  possession  of  tho  islands  by  a  de- 
taying  power  such  as  Spain  waa  one  thing,  but  their  ownership 
by  a  great  naval  power  such  as  Great  Britain  was  another 
kod  a  very  different  matter. 

"  These  islands,"  said  Adams  in  his  instructions  to  our  Min- 
ieter  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  "  are  natural  appendages  to  the 
[forth  American  continent.     One  of  them,  Cuba,  lying  al- 
lost  within  sight  of  our  shores,  is  an  object  of  transcendent 
Importance  to  the  commercial  and  political  interests  of  our 
Bnion.     It  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Knd  the  West  Indian  seas.     The  character  of  its  population, 
[tB  situation  midway  between  our  southern  coast  and  Santo 
Domingo,  its  safe  and  capacious  harbor  of  Havana  fronting 
Imndreds  of  miles  of  our  coast  destitute  of  such  ports,  the  na- 
ture of  its  productions  and  its  wants  furnishing  tho  supplies 
id  needing  the  returns  of  a  commerce  immensely  profitable, 
ive  to  Cuba  an  importance  in  our  national  affairs  with  which 
D  other  foreign  territory  can  be  compared.     Such  are  the 
iterests  of  that  island  and  this  country — geographical,  com- 
terci&l,  moral,  and  political — that,  in  looking  forward  to 
file  probable  course  of  events  for  half  a  century,  it  is  im- 
tossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  annexation  of  Cuba 
the  United  States  will  be  indispensable  to  the  continuance 
if  the  Union  itself. 

"  In  any  other  state  of  things  than  that  which  sprang  from 
;  war  between  France  and  Spain  these  considerations  would 
premature.  But  tho  condition  of  Cuba  will  depend  on 
be  issue  of  the  war,  and  in  the  fate  of  Cuba  the  United  States 
,ve  deep  and  important  interests  peculiarly  their  own.  As 
Spanish  territory,  the  island  will  be  liable  to  invasion  from 
France,  and  tho  only  reasons  for  doubting  that  the  attempt 
be  made  are  the  weakness  of  the  French  navy  and  the 
(robability  that  the  effort  would  be  resisted  by  Great  Britain. 
"  Were  the  people  of  one  race  and  one  color  they  would 
thout  doubt  make  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  France  the 
casion  for  a  declaration  of  independence.  They  may  even 
I  eo  as  it  is;  but  no  reflecting  man  can  fail  to  see  that  they 
lannot  stand  alone,  that  they  must  have  foreign  support,  and 
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that  for  such  support  they  must  look  to  Great  Britain  op  Hos 
Uuited  States. 

"  Great  Britain  has  indeed  declared  her  neutrality;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  British  nation  is  so  strongly  and  so  unani- 
mously against  France  that  she  may  Boon  be  engaged  on  the 
side  of  Spain,  and  that  the  price  of  such  an  alliance  will 
be  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  The  trans- 
fer of  Cuba  to  Great  Britain  would  be  an  event  unpropitious 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  The  question  both  of 
our  right  and  of  our  power  to  prevent  it  by  force  already  in- 
trudes itself  on  our  councils,  and  the  administration  is  called 
on  to  guard  against  and  defend  it.  You  will  then,"  said  Mr. 
Adams,  "  say  that  the  wishes  of  your  Government  ate  that 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  may  continue  attached  to  Spain."  * 

But  the  war  which  called  forth  this  assurance,  so  com- 
forting to  Spain,  did  not  assume  the  magnitude  expected 
by  Adams.  French  troops  crossed  the  Pyrenees  early  in 
April,  occupied  Madrid  in  May  and  Cadiz  in  August,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  Allies,  so  far  as  old  Spain  was  concerned, 
was  accomplished.  No  declaration  of  independence,  no 
servile  insurrection,  followed  in  Cuba;  Great  Britain  gave 
no  aid  to  Spain.  The  assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
stopped  the  design  of  the  Holy  Allies  on  the  New  'World, 
and  when  John  Quincy  Adams  succeeded  Monroe,  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  still  owned  the  rule  of  Ferdinand,  and  what  had 
once  been  his  South  American  colonies  were  still  independ- 
ent and  at  war  with  him. 

To  see  this  struggle  happily  ended  was  the  earnest  desire 
of  both  Adams  and  Clay,  The  little  republics,  after  years 
of  heroic  effort,  had  driven  Spain  from  the  continent,  had 
won  their  indejiendence,  and  had  been  recognized  as  sover- 
eign powers  by  the  United  States  and  by  Great  Britain,  and 
were  entitled  to  such  recognition  by  Spain.  But  there  wa» 
yet  another  reason  which  weighed  with  the  administration. 
Plans  were  on  foot  in  Colombia  for  an  expedition  to  liberate 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  That  the  attempt,  if  undertaken, 
would  succeed,  that  success  would  be  followed  by  emanci- 
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patiort  of  the  slaves,  and  that  the  existence  of  a  republic  full 
of  free  uegrot'S  just  off  the  coast  of  our  slave  States  would 
be  a  source  of  constant  danger  to  the  South,  seemed  almost 
certain. 

Such  a  change  in  the  condition  of  these  islands  must  there- 
fore be  prevented  at  all  hazarda,  and  this  Clay  now  under- 
took to  do.  Mr.  Everett,  our  Minister  at  Madrid,  was  in- 
structed to  bring  the  subject  of  the  war  to  the  attention  of  the 
Spanish  Government.*  He  was  to  remind  it  that  the  strug- 
gle on  this  continent  was  at  an  end,  that  not  one  foot  of  land 
from  the  southern  and  western  limits  of  the  United  States 
to  Cape  Horn  owned  the  sway  of  Spain,  that  not  one  bayonet 
in  all  that  vast  domain  remained  to  support  her  cause,  nor 
was  the  peninsula  able  to  replace  the  armies  vanquished  and 
annihilated  by  the  victorious  forces  of  the  republics.  The 
troops  of  these  new  states,  flushed  with  victory,  no  longer  had 
employment  on  the  continent,  and  yet  while  the  war  con- 
tinued they  could  not  be  disbanded.  To  what  object,  then, 
would  the  republics  direct  their  conquering  arms?  To  Cuba 
and  Porte  Rico.  It  was  not,  then,  in  the  interest  of  the  re- 
publics that  the  President  wished  to  see  the  war  ended.  They 
wo  nil 'be  the  gainers  by  a  continuance.  It  was  for  Spain 
■herself,  for  humanity,  for  the  general  repose  of  the  world, 
that  Mr.  Everett  was  to  urge  Spain  to  end  the  strife.  As  to 
the  United  States,  he  was  to  say  that  we  were  "  satisfied  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  islands  in  the  hands  of  Spain  "; 
that  we  "  desired  no  political  change  in  that  condition." 

Mr,  Middleton,  at  St,  Petersburg,  was  next  instructed  to 
ask  the  Russian  Government  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  per- 
Buado  Spain  to  end  the  war  with  her  old  colonies.  The  con- 
test had  gone  on  for  seventeen  years,  had  been  marked  in 
its  early  stages  by  shocking  excesses  on  both  sides,  and  dur- 
ing its  continuance  whole  generations  had  passed  away  and 
others  had  grown  to  majority  without  knowing  the  blessings 
of  peace.  In  this  war  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
taken  no  part.  They  had  been  strictly  neutral,  but  it  could 
it  be  said  they  were  indifferent  spectators.     Mr.  Middleton 

•  01«7  to  ETCTrtt,  April  ST,  IBSS. 
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was  to  urge  on  the  Russian  Government  the  hopeleasneaa 
o£  the  attempt  to  conquer  South  America,  and  impress  the 
Emperor  with  the  fact  that  only  by  a  speedy  peace  could 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  be  saved  to  Spain,  in  whose  bauds  the 
United  States  was  quite  content  to  have  them  remain,* 

Russia  would  do  nothing.  Neither  justice,  nor  the  law 
of  nations,  nor  the  respect  due  to  the  authority  of  a  mother 
country  over  ber  colonies  would,  the  Emperor  replied,  permit 
him  to  offer  mediation  till  the  sentiments  of  Spain  and  of 
the  Allies  she  bad  long  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  had 
first  been  ascertained. f 

Stripped  of  its  diplomatic  garb,  the  answer  was  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  Emperor  would  consult  the  Allies  and 
act  accordingly;  and,  with  the  hope  of  aiding  the  negotia- 
tions yet  further,  Clay  turned  to  the  Ministers  from  Colom- 
bia and  Mexico.  They  were  informed  of  the  request  made 
to  the  Emperor,  of  his  reply,  of  the  conviction  that  Spain 
would  soon  yield,  and  were  aaked  to  urge  their  governments, 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  to  suspend  the  sailing  of  an  expedi- 
tion, then  fitting  out  at  Cartagena,  agaiust  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.:}:  Such  a  suspension  was  due  to  the  Emperor,  to  the 
United  States,  and  would  render  it  unnecessary  for  other 
powers  to  consider  what  they  would  do  if  the  islands  were 
invaded. 

Just  what  this  meant  Clay  now  explained  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
lliddleton.  "  On  this  matter,"  said  be,  "  it  is  necessary  that 
wo  should  be  clearly  understood  by  Russia.  For  ourselves, 
we  desire  no  change  in  the  possession  of  Cuba,  We  cannot 
allow  a  transfer  of  the  island  to  any  European  power.  But 
if  Spain  should  refuse  to  conclude  a  peace  and  obstinately 
go  on  with  the  war,  although  we  do  not  desire  to  see  Cuba 
in  the  possession  of  either  Mexico  or  Colombia,  tlie  Presi- 
dent cannot  seo  any  proiind  on  which  we  can  interfere.  If 
the  war  against  the  island  should  be  conducted  by  the  repub- 
lics in  a  desolating  manner;  if  they  should  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  one  race  of  tho  inhabitants  to  destroy  t! 

*  Clftj  to  Hiddlctnn,  U&y  10,  ISSS. 
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another;  if,  in  fine,  they  should  set  examples  which,  from  our 
neighborhood,  would  be  dangerous  to  our  quiet  and  safety, 
the  Govermnent  of  the  United  States  might  feel  called  on 
to  interpose  its  power."  *  In  plain  language,  if  the  Republi- 
cans of  South  America  invaded  Cuba,  stirred  up  a  slave  in- 
Burrection,  and  armed  the  negroes,  the  United  States  would 
interfere.  One  thing  was  settled.  Slavery  must  not  be 
abolished  In  Cuba  and  Porto  Eieo,  and  to  keep  the  islands 
slave  soil  they  must  remain  in  the  possession  of  Spain. 

But  it  was  not  to  Russia  alone  that  this  policy  was  an- 
nounced. Like  declarations  had  already  been  made  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Mexico.  During  the  summer  of  1825 
a  great  French  fleet  suddenly  appeared  off  t!ie  coast  of  Cuba, 
and  gave  color  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the  intention  of  France 
to  seize  the  island  and  hold  it  for  herself,  or  perhaps  for 
Spain.  Rumor  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that,  once  in  the 
hands  of  France,  Cuba  was  to  be  made  the  base  of  action 
for  an  attack  on  Mexico  and  subjection  of  her  to  the  Crown 
of  Spain.  Greatly  alarmed  at  the  prospect,  Mexico  instantly 
turned  to  the  United  States  and  asked  for  an  application  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  her  behalf. 

Clay  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  in  office  when  it  became 
his  duty  to  instruct  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  the  first  Minister  ever 
Bent  by  our  country  to  Mexico.  The  novelty  of  the  situation 
appealed  strongly  to  Clay,  and  in  his  instructions  he  dwelt  at 
length  on  this  fact,  bade  Poinsett  remind  Mexico  of  the  warm 
feeling  always  entertained  toward  her  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  promptness  with  which  we  recognized 
her  independence,  and  of  the  step  on  our  part  which  did  so 
much  to  stop  interference  in  her  affairs  by  the  Holy  Allies. 
Mr.  Poinsett  was  especially  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Mex- 
ico the  message  of  Monroe  of  December,  1823,  in  which  were 
asserted  certain  important  principles  of  "  inter-continental 
law  in  the  relations  of  Europe  and  America,"  and  urge  on 
her  the  utility  and  expediency  of  asserting  two  of  them  on 
all  proper  oecaaiona.  These  were  that  the  American  con- 
tinents are  not  henceforth  to  be  considered  subject  to  coloni- 
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zation  by  any  European  power,  and  that  we  sliould  regArd 
as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety  any  attempt  on  the 
part  o£  the  allied  powers  to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere.* 

Obedient  to  instructions,  Poinsett  opened  negotiations 
for  a  treaty  o£  commerce,  presented  what  Clay  called  the 
two  principles  of  inter-continental  law,  and  had  scarcely  done 
BO  when  news  reached  Mexico  that  a  French  squadron  was 
off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  her  Secretary  of  State  requested 
the  United  States  to  demand  an  explanation  from  the  King 
of  France.f 

That  Clay  was  influenced  by  Mexico's  appeal  may  well 
be  doubted;  nevertheless,  he  acted  and  bade  our  Minis- 
ter at  Paris  protest  against  the  appearance  of  so  large 
a  fleet  off  our  coast  without  any  previous  statement  of  its 
purpose,  and  to  add  to  the  assurances  already  given  that  we 
did  not  want  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  for  ourselves,  that  we 
were  satisfied  with  their  present  political  condition,  and  could 
not,  with  indifference,  see  them  pass  from  Spain  to  any  otlier 
European  power,  the  further  avowal  that  we  could  not  con- 
sent to  the  occupation  of  them  by  any  other  European  power 
than  Spain  under  any  contingency  whatever.^ 

Nor  was  this  an  idle  threat.  A  few  days  later,  when 
writing  to  Poinsett,  the  Secretary  returned  to  his  statement, 
sent  him  a  copy,  and  told  him  to  read  it  to  the  Mexican  rep- 
resentatives as  an  indication  of  what  the  United  States  would 
have  done  had  the  contingency  happened.' 

It  was  now  the  month  of  November,  by  which  time  the 
Ministers  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Guatemala,  having  heard 
from  their  respective  governments,  returned  to  Clay  with 
a  formal  invitation  to  the  United  States  to  be  represented 
at  Panama,  and  with  statements  of  the  matters  to  bo  dis- 
cussed before  the  Congress.  Mexico  su^ested  the  kind  of 
opposition  to  be  made  to  colonization  in  America  by  Euro- 
■  pean  powers,  and  the  sort  of  resistance  to  be  offered  to  the 

'  anj  to  Poinsett.  Hanh  2B,  1896. 
f  Foinsett  (o  CIit,  Auf^st  21, 18!B, 
t  Clay  to  Hr.  Brovn.  October  SS,  1S19. 
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interference  of  any  neutral  in  the  war  between  the  young 
republics  and  Spain.  Colombia  approved  these  and  added 
two  more — the  independence  of  the  negro  republic  of  Hayti 
and  a  consideration  of  the  means  to  be  used  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade.  Guatemala  urged  that,  as  the  powers  of 
the  Old  World  had  formed  a  continental  system  and  held 
congresses  to  consider  their  interests,  the  republics  of  the 
New  World  should  meet,  form  an  American  system,  and  dis- 
cuss American  interests. 

Though  the  answers  were  far  from  satisfactory,  Adams 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  in  his  annual  message  aroused 
his  enemies  with  the  statement  that  "  Ministers  will  be  com- 
missioned to  attend." 

The  purposes  for  which  the  Congress  at  Panama  had  been 
called  were  well  known  to  him.  He  had  the  answers  of  the 
^Ministers,  and  he  had,  besides,  seen,  in  a  copy  of  the  official 
Gazette  of  Colombia,  a  plain  statement  of  what  the  Congress 
was  expected  to  do.  It  was  "  to  form  a  solemn  compact  or 
league  by  which  the  states  whose  representatives  are  pres- 
ent will  be  bound  "  to  wage  war  against  Spain  or  any  other 
power  that  attempts  to  assist  her;  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  uniting  to  free  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico;  to  discuss  the  wis- 
dom of  joining  in  a  war  at  sea  and  on  the  coast  of  Spain;  to 
consider  what  should  be  done  to  give  eflPect  to  the  declaration 
of  Monroe  that  the  American  continents  are  closed  to  Euro- 
pean colonization;  and  to  decide  what  should  be  done  to 
resist  foreign  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Ameri- 
can governments. 

But  Adams  ignored  these  matters,  and,  in  a  special  mea- 
sage  to  the  Senate,  suggested  very  different  objects  for  dis- 
cussion and  named  two  envoys  extraordinary  and  a  secretary 
to  atj;end  the  Congress.*  Of  his  constitutional  right  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation  he  had,  he  sai3,  no  doubt.  Yet  it  seemed 
wise,  before  taking  so  important  a  step,  to  be  sure  that  the 
Senate,  by  confirming  his  nominations,  and  the  House,  by 
voting  an  appropriation,  concurred  in  the  expediency  of  the 
measure.    The  United  States  neither  intended  nor  were  ex- 

*  Richard  C.  Anderson,  John  Sergeant,  William  B.  Bodiester,  secretorj. 
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pccted  to  take  part  in  deliberations  of  a  belligerent  kind,  nor 
contract  alliaiiL'os,  nor  engage  in  undertakings  hostile  to  other 
nations.  The  meeting  would  afford  a  fine  chance  to  give  our 
Spanish-American  brethren  some  good  advice;  to  secure  ad- 
vantageous arrangements  of  commercial  reciprocity;  to  make 
definitions  of  blockade  and  neutral  rights;  to  stop  privateer- 
ing, or  rather  that  sort  of  piracy  which  went  on  under  the 
name  of  privateering;  to  obtain  united  measures  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  very  possibly  to  urge  "  upon 
all  the  new  nations  of  the  South  the  just  and  liberal  princi- 
ples of  religious  liberty."  *  With  these  high  pnrposea  in 
view,  he  announced  that  "  Ministers  will  be  commissioned  to 
attend  "the  Panama  Congress. 

The  opposition  began  with  a  motion  by  Martin  Van 
Buren  to  the  effect  that  debate  on  the  expediency  of  the 
mission  should  be  conducted  with  open  doors,  unless  the  pub- 
lication of  documents  necessary  to  be  referred  to  in  debate 
would  be  objectionable,  and  that  the  President  be  asked  to 
state  whether  the  publication  of  any  documents  would  be 
objectionable,  and  if  so  to  name  them.f  Adams  replied  that 
all  the  documents  bad  been  sent  by  hira  in  confidence;  that 
this  confidential  character,  iu  his  opinion  and  in  accordance 
with  tbe  usages  of  the  Senate,  ought  to  be  preserved;  but 
that  he  left  it  with  the  Senate  to  decide  whether  it  would 
or  would  not,  for  the  first  time  in  its  histoiy,  depart  from 
this  usage.}: 

On  the  receipt  of  tbe  answer,  tbe  anger  of  the  opposi- 
tion flamed  out,  and  five  resolutions,  amounting  to  a  censure, 
were  offered. 

The  Senate  was  declared  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  whst 
were  its  rules,  its  usages,  its  modes  of  procedure,  whether 
at  any  time  it  was  not  departing  from  them,  and  whether 
that  departure  was  or  wa^  not  without  example;  that  tJie 
President  could  not  meddle  in  such  matters  without  violat- 
ing the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Senate;  that  it  had  a  right 

'  UeBSBces  and  Papcn  of  Ihe  Pmidents,  RicbanlEon,  toI,  il,  pp.  Sl^ 
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to  call  for  information^  and  that  it  was  not  within  the  power 
of  the  President  to  decline  to  give  it.  Each  one  of  the  five 
was  voted  down  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  twenty-four  to 
twenty. 

A  motion  by  one  of  the  New  England  senators  that  the 
discussion  of  the  mission  should  proceed  with  closed  doors 
brought  on  another  struggle,  which  ended  with  a  resolution 
of  defiance.  The  Senate,  it  was  said,  could  not  find  in  the 
answer  of  the  President  any  information  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  papers  would  or  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  ex- 
isting negotiations.  Yet  it  did  find  a  strong  objection  on 
his  part  to  such  publicity,  and  although  the  Senate  had  the 
right  to  publish  the  communications  and  discuss  the  mission 
with  open  doors  without  the  assent  of  the  President,  it  would 
not  in  the  present  case  exercise  the  right,  so  the  debate  was 
conducted  in  executive,  or  secret  session. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  having  re- 
ported that  "  it  is  not  expedient  at  the  present  time  for  the 
United  States  to  send  any  Ministers  to  the  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can nations  assembled  at  Panama,"  the  debate  opened  in 
earnest. 

Those  who  opposed  it  did  so  on  two  grounds.  Some  de- 
clared that  the  ^rpose  of  the  Congress  was  to  form  a  league 
of  republics  and  drag  the  United  States  into  an  entangling 
alliance  of  the  most  serious  kind.  Others  announced  that 
with  their  consent  the  day  should  never  come  when  the  United 
States  should  enter  into  any  kind  of  a  league  with,  or  even 
apply  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  behalf  of,  republics  that  had 
abolished  slavery,  that  wanted  vigorous  action  taken  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  that  were  demanding  recogni- 
tion for  the  negro  republic  of  Hayti,  and  sought  to  free  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  and  emancipate  the  slaves.  There  were,  ac- 
cording to  them  (and  they  based  their  belief  on  the  state- 
ments of  the  official  Gazette  of  Colombia),  four  topics  to  be 
discussed  at  the  Congress. 

It  was  asserted  that  the  South  American  republics  un- 
derstood that  the  United  States  was  pledged  to  resist  all  for- 
eign interference  in  the  affairs  of  this  continent;  that  the 
pledge  was  contained  in  the  famous  message  announcing  what 
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has  since  been  named  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  that  Clay  hw 
done  much  to  strengthen  this  belief  bj  his  letter  to  Poinsett; 
and  that  the  details  of  an  American  system  in  support  of  re- 
pubhcan  government  as  opposed  to  the  Holy  Alliance  or 
European  system  in  support  of  monarchical  government  were 
to  be  settled  at  Panama. 

"  All  this  arises,"  said  Ilayne,  "  out  of  the  pledge  which 
Mr,  Monroe  is  supposed  to  have  given  not  to  permit  any  for- 
eign power  to  interfere  in  the  war  between  Spain  and  her  colo- 
nies, a  pledge  which  it  is  now  the  purpose  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can states  to  induce  us  to  enter  into  treaties  to  redeem,  in 
all  of  which  the  President  seems  disposed  to  acquiesce. 
Now,  I  do  positively  deny  that  Mr.  Monroe  ever  pledged  this 
nation  to  make  treaties  or  to  go  to  war  to  prevent  any  Euro- 
pean nation  from  interfering  in  the  present  contest.  The 
language  of  Mr.  Monroe  is  vague  and  indefinite.  That 
great  and  good  man  well  knew  that  he  had  no  power  to  use 
any  but  a  moral  force  on  that  qnestion.  He  well  knew,  and 
every  intelligent  man  in  the  United  States  knows,  that  this 
nation  is  not  now  and  nevrr  has  been  prepared  to  go  to  war 
for  the  independence  of  Bonth  America.  His  declaration, 
I  repeat,  was  intended  to  produce  a  moral  effect  abroad ;  he 
designed  it  for  the  atmosphere  of  Europe,  and  couched  it  in 
euch  terms  that  while  it  did  not  commit  us  to  overt  acts,  it 
left  foreign  nations  under  a  vague  dread  of  what  we  might 
do  if  the  event  alluded  to  should  ever  happen.  Are  we  pre- 
pared, in  the  face  of  this,  to  send  Ministers  to  the  Congress 
of  Panama  for  the  purpose  of  making  effectual  this  pledge 
of  President  Monroe  as  construed  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration and  understood  by  the  Spanish -American  states?" 

"I  object,"  said  Mr.  White,  of  Tennessee,  "to  sending 
Ministers  to  discuss  any  agreement  on  this  matter.  It  ia  not 
true  that  the  United  States  stand  pledged  to  take  part  in  the 
war.  The  ground  for  this  pretended  pledge,  it  seome,  is  foQltd 
in  Mr.  Monroe's  message  of  December,  lfi23.  It  contains  no 
pledge.  It  is  a  general  declaration  to  his  Congrose  of  the 
sentiment  which  would  he  felt  if  any  neutral  should  interfere 
on  the  side  of  Spain.  But  if  we  may  judge  from  the  cor- 
respondence before  us,  it  does  seem  that  the  Executive  1 
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admitted  to  Mexico  that  a  pledge  has  been  given.  But  the 
President  cannot  bind  the  United  States  by  any  pledge,  and 
I  object  to  send  men  to  Panama  to  discuss  it. 

"  The  character  and  effect  which  has  been  given  or  at- 
tempted to  be  given  to  Mr.  Monroe's  declarations  is  full  of 
instruction  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  similar  acts 
at  this  day.  To  say  here  that  they  did  not  pledge  the  United 
States  to  any  course  is  needless.  No  declaration  of  the  Kx- 
ecutive  could  have  such  an  effect.  He  asserted  correct  prin- 
ciples, but  left  us  to  enforce  them  or  not  as  our  interest  or 
our  policy  might  at  the  moment  require.  But  how  strangely 
have  these  declarations  been  distorted,  not  only  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  by  public  functionaries  themselves!  The  views  of 
the  South  American  states  were  clearly  stated  in  the  letters 
of  the  Ministers  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Central  America, 
and  by  the  promptness  with  which  when  the  French  fleet 
waa  off  our  coast,  Mexico  called  on  the  United  States  to  fulfil 
the  pledge  of  Monroe."  If  the  language  used  abroad  by  Mr. 
Poinsett  and  at  home  by  Mr.  Clay  did  not  amount  to  a  recog- 
nition of  this  pledge,  and  our  avowal  of  a  willingness  to  re- 
deem it,  he  would  never  again  trust  the  deductions  of  hia 
understanding.  "  It  is  clearly  the  intent  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  at  Panama  that  if  the  powers  of 
Europe  make  common  cause  with  Spain  we  shall  unite  with 
Spanish  America  and  resist  them.  Will  you  in  any  form  or 
shape  give  this  your  sanction?  No,  No  one  within  these 
walls  is  yet  prepared  to  give  his  approval  to  a  measure  by 
which  the  peace  of  this  country  will  be  placed  beyond  the 
control  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  by  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  we  shall  quit  our 
own  and  aland  on  foreign  ground." 

It  was  asserted,  in  the  second  place,  by  the  opponents  of 
the  administration  that  three  other  matters  to  be  discussed 
at  Panama  were  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  independence  of  Hayti,  and  an  expedition  to 
free  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  from  the  yoke  of  Spain.  These 
were  matters  which  greatly  concerned  the  South,  and  sen- 
ator after  senator  from  the  slave-holding  States  denounced 
them  bitterly.     "  Slavery,"  said  Hayno,  **  in  all  its  bearings  is 
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a  question  of  extreme  delicacy,  concerning  which  there  is 
one  safe  rule  either  for  the  States  in  which  it  exists  or  for  the 
Union.  It  must  ever  be  treated  as  a  domestic  question.  To 
foreign  governments  the  language  of  the  United  States  must 
be  that  the  queation  of  slavery  concerns  the  peace  and  safety 
of  our  political  family,  and  that  we  cannot  allow  it  to  be  dis- 
cussed. To  the  free  States  the  language  of  the  slave  States 
must  he  that  they  will  not  permit  it  to  be  brought  into  quea- 
tion either  by  their  sister  States  or  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Let  me  solemnly  declare,  once  for  all,  that  the  South- 
ern States  never  will  permit  and  never  can  permit  any  inter- 
ference whatever  in  their  domestic  concerns,  and  (that  the 
very  day  on  which  the  unhallowed  attempt  shall  be  made  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Federal  Government  we  will  consider 
ourselves  as  driven  from  the  Union.  V  .  .  With  nothing  con- 
nected with  slavery  can  we  consent  to  treat  with  other  na- 
tions, and  least  of  all  ought  we  to  touch  the  question  of  the 
independence  of  Hayti  in  connection  with  revolutionary  gov- 
ernments. These  governments  have  proclaimed  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  equality.  They  have  marched  to  victory 
under  the  banner  of  universal  emancipation.  You  find  men 
of  color  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  in  their  legislative  halls, 
and  in  their  executive  departments.  Our  policy  with  regard 
to  Hayti  is  plain.  Other  States  will  do  as  they  please;  but 
let  us  take  the  high  ground  that  these  questions  belong  lo 
a  class  which  the  peace  and  safety  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
Union  forbids  us  to  discuss.  Let  our  Government  direct  all 
our  Ministers  in  South  America  and  Mexico  to  protest  against 
the  independence  of  Ilayti;  but  let  us  not  go  into  council  on 
the  slave-trade  and  Ilayti." 

But  there  was  a  matter  which  concerned  the  slave-hold- 
ing States  and  their  senators  far  more  deeply  than  a  recog- 
nition of  the  indefjendence.  Should  the  threatened  expe- 
dition for  the  liberation  of  Cuba  and  Porte  Rico  take  place, 
ehould  the  attempt  prove  successful  and  the  yoke  of  Spain 
be  thrown  off,  it  was  certain  that  two  island  repiil)Iics  would 
come  into  existence  with  not  a  slave  in  one  of  them.  But 
this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  slave-holders,  wnuld  be  nnendui^ 
able.     Never,  if  they  could  prevent  it,  should  Cuba  be  witb- 
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out  slaves;  never  would  they  willingly  see  a  non-slave-hold- 
ing  republic  within  ninety  miles  of  the  Florida  coast.  Turn- 
ing to  Cuba,  Hayne  declared  that  the  question  of  its  libera- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  be  discussed 
at  Panama.  The  President,  it  was  true,  had  not  put  one  word 
about  Cuba  in  his  message.  But  he  had  been  silent  because 
he  was  powerless  to  act.  To  France  and  Eussia  Clay  had 
said  the  United  States  "  will  not  permit  any  nation  except 
Spain  to  take  Cuba  under  any  circumstances  whatever."  To 
the  South  American  states  Clay  had  declared  that  "  if  Spain 
should  refuse  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  obstinately  resolve  on 
continuing  the  war,  although  we  do  not  desire  that  either 
Colombia  or  Mexico  should  acquire  the  island  of  Cuba,  the 
President  cannot  see  any  justifiable  grounds  on  which  we 
can  forcibly  interfere."  If  this  meant  anything,  it  meant 
that  we  would  not  permit  interference  by  the  Old  World 
powers,  and  would  permit  it  by  those  of  South  America. 
"  This  position,"  said  Hayne,  "  I  would  change.  I  would  de- 
clare that  the  South  American  states  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  take  Cuba  nor  to  revolutionize  it." 

"  Of  all  the  subjects  that  could  be  thought  of  for  discus- 
sion at  Panama,"  said  White,  of  Tennessee,  "  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  is  the  most  unfortunate.  If  slavery  is  an 
infliction,  all  the  Southern  and  Western  States  have  it,  and 
with  it  their  peculiar  modes  of  thinking  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  it.  Some  of  these  new  States  have  put  it  down 
in  their  constitutions  that  whoever  owns  a  slave  shall  cease 
to  be  a  citizen.  Is  it,  then,  fit  that  the  United  States  should 
disturb  the  quiet  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  by  a 
discussion  and  agreement  with  the  new  States  on  any  sub- 
ject connected  with  slavery?  Let  us  then  cease  to  talk  of 
slavery  in  this  House,  let  us  cease  to  negotiate  upon  any  sub- 
ject connected  with  it." 

"  It  is  manifest  from  the  documents  before  us,"  said  Ber- 
rien, of  Georgia, "  that  the  Congress  at  Panama  is  to  settle  the 
fate  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico.  When  we  look  at  the  situation 
of  those  islands  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  a  change  of  their 
condition.  But  when  we  reflect  that  they  are  in  juxtaposi- 
tion to  a  portion  of  this  Union  where  slavery  exists,  that  the 
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proposed  change  is  to  be  effected  by  a  people  whose  funai 
mental  maxim  it  is  that  he  who  would  tolerate  slavery  is  unfit 
to  be  free,  that  the  principle  of  universal  emancipation  must 
march  in  the  van  of  the  invading  force,  and  that  all  the  hor- 
rors of  servile  war  will  surely  follow  in  ite  train,  all  commer- 
cial considerations  sink  into  insignificance — are  swallowed  up 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  with  which  we  are  menaced. 
Sir,  under  such  cireumBtancea,  the  question  to  be  decided  is 
this:  With  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  Southern  States, 
can  you  suffer  these  islands  (Cuba  and  Porto  Rioo)  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  buccaneers  drunk  with  their  new-bom  lib- 
erty! I  repeat  the  question:  Can  you  suffer  this  thing  con- 
sistently with  your  duty  to  Maryland,  to  Virginia,  to  Ken- 
tucky, to  Missouri,  to  Tennessee,  to  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina,  to  Georgia,  to  Alabama,  to  Mississippi,  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  to  Florida?  What,  then,  is  our  policy?  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  must  remain  as  they  are.  To  Europe  the  Presi- 
dent has  distinctly  said  we  cannot  allow  a  transfer  of  Cuba 
to  any  European  power.  We  must  hold  a  language  equally 
decisive  to  the  South  American  States.  AVc  cannot  allov 
their  priuciple  of  universal  emancipation  to  be  called  into 
activity  in  a  situation  where  its  contagion  from  our  neigh- 
borhood would  be  dangerous  to  our  quiet  and  safely.  The 
safety  of  the  Southern  portiou  of  tins  Union  must  not  be  sae- 
rificed  to  a  passion  for  diplomacy." 

"  The  relations  of  Hayti  with  the  American  statca — these 
United  States  included — and  the  rights  of  Africans  in  this 
hemisphere  are  two  other  questions  to  be  determined  at  the 
isthmus,"  said  Benton.  "  Our  policy  toward  llayti  has  been 
determined  these  thrce-and-thirty  years.  We  trade  with 
her,  but  no  diplomatic  relations  have  been  csstabliahed  be- 
tween us.  We  purchase  coffee  from  her  and  pay  her  for  it, 
but  we  interchange  no  consuls  or  ministers.  We  receive 
no  mulatto  consuls  or  black  ambassadors  from  her.  And 
why?  Because  the  peace  of  eleven  States  in  this  Union  will 
not  permit  black  consuls  and  ambassadors  to  establish  them- 
selves in  our  cities  and  to  parade  through  our  country  and 
give  their  fellow-blacks  in  the  United  States  proof  in  hand  of 
the  honors  which  await  them  for  a  like  successful  effortj 
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their  part.  No;  tliia  is  a  question  which  has  been  deter- 
mined here  for  three-and- thirty  years,  one  which  has  never 
been  open  for  discussion  at  home  or  abroad,  one  which  can- 
not be  discussed  in  this  chamber  on  this  day— and  shall  we 
go  to  Panama  to  discuss  it?  Who  are  to  advise  and  sit  in 
judgment  on  it?  Five  nations  who  have  already  put  the 
black  man  on  an  equality  with  the  white;  five  nations  who 
have  at  this  moment  black  generals  in  their  army  and  mu- 
latto senators  in  their  Congresses.  And  who  is  the  counsel 
retained  on  our  part  to  plead  our  cause!  An  agitator  who, 
having  taken  the  hold  that  knows  no  relaxation,  resisted  the 
admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  during  the  entire  ees- 
fdon  of  1S20— '21  on  the  single  isolated  point  of  free  negroes' 
and  mulattoes'  rights!  And  now  this  very  individual,  who 
kept  Missouri  out  of  the  Union  for  one  entire  year  because 
she  would  not  take  negroes  and  mulattoes  to  her  bosom,  is 
to  go  to  Panama  to  prevent  black  ambassadors  and  consuh 
from  Santo  Domingo  coming  into  the  bosom  of  the  United 
States.  In  reply  to  our  objection  to  Mr.  Sergeant,  we  are 
told  that  Mr.  Anderson  goes  along  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
slave-holder.  I  say,  if  he  must  go  on  such  an  errand,  give 
him  an  assistant,  not  an  opponent;  give  him  another  South- 
em  man,  not  a  Missouri  agitator,  not  the  president  of  an 
abolition  society,  not  the  veteran  advocate  of  free  negroes' 

id  mulattoes'  rights!  " 
Mr.  Benton,  in  his  turn,  offered  an  amendment  deelar- 
that  the  Senate  eould  not  advise  that  it  was  expedient 
send  Ministers  to  the  Congress  of  American  states  at 

'anama  before  it  received  satisfactory  information  on  four 

lints:  the  subjects  which  were  to  engage  the  attention 
the  Congress;  the  substance  and  form  of  the  powers 
be  given  our  representatives;   the  mode  of  organizing 

LB  Congress;  the  mode  of  deciding  questions  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  But  the  Senate  rejected  his  amendment, 
whereupon  Van  Buren  moved  that  the  Constitution  author- 
ized the  President  to  nominate  officers  of  a  diplomatic  char- 
acter only,  and  did  not  empower  him  to  nominate  representa- 
tives to  an  assembly  of  nations;  that  the  power  of  entering 
into  new  political  associations  or  confederacies  belonged  to 
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the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their  sovereign  character; 
and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  the  appointment  of 
deputies  to  the  Congress  at  Panama  would  be  a  departuro 
from  the  wise  and  settled  policy  by  which  the  intercourse  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  nations  had  hitherto  been  regu- 
lated.    This,  too,  the  Senate  rejected. 

The  resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  next  rejected,  the  committee  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  the  nominations  of 
Kiehard  C.  Anderson,  John  Sergeant,  and  William  B.  Roch- 
ester were  duly  confirmed. 

The  Senate  having  consented  to  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners, it  now  became  the  duty  of  the  House  to  vote  an 
appropriation  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  mission.  That  the 
call  for  money  would  be  made  the  occasion  for  an  attack  upon 
the  President  was  well  known,  for  the  matter  had  already 
been  under  debate  in  that  body.  Quite  early  in  the  session  * 
a  member  from  South  Carolina  offered  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  President  for  copies  of  the  papers  and  correspondence 
which  had  induced  him  to  inform  the  House  that  ilinisters 
from  the  United  States  would  be  sent  to  the  Panama  Con- 
gress. But  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs assured  him  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  President 
to  send  the  papers  as  soon  as  the  Senate  consented  to  the 
proposed  mission,  and  he  allowed  his  resolution  to  He  on  the 
table.  As  time  passed  and  no  papers  came,  another  member, 
a  month  later.f  introduced  two  resolutions.  One  expressed 
the  deep  and  anxious  solicitude  with  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  watched  the  struggle  of  the  South  American 
republics  for  independence  and  self-government.  The  other 
declared  that  the  appointment  of  Ministers  to  the  Congress 
at  Panama  was  wise  and  proper,  and  that  an  appropriation 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  mission  ought  to  be  made. 

These  were  tabled;  but  when  a  resolution  was  offered  J 
calling  on  the  President  for  papers  and  documents  relative 
to  the  invitation  to  be  represented  at  Panama,  the  Hoilj 
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could  contain  itself  no  longer,  and  spent  two  weeks  in  debate 
before  the  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  forty.* 

Adams  waited  ten  days,  and  then  sent  the  information 
and  the  papers.f  At  the  end  of  another  ten  days  the  Com" 
mittee  on  Appropriations  reported  a  bill  making  provision 
for  the  mission,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  a 
report  and  resolution  that  it  was  expedient  to  appropriate 
the  funds  necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  send  Minis- 
ters to  Panama.  Both  were  sent  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

First  to  be  taken  up  was  the  resolution,  to  which  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  declaring  that  it  was  the  settled  policy  of 
the  United  States,  in  extending  commercial  relations,  to  have 
as  little  political  connection  with  other  nations  as  possible,  to 
preserve  peace,  conunerce,  and  friendship  with  all  nations, 
and  form  entangling  alliances  with  none;  that  the  Ministers 
ought  to  go  in  a  diplomatic  character  only;  that  they  should 
not  be  authorized  to  discuss,vconsider,  or  consult  on  any  propo- 
sition of  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  any  South 
American  government,  nor  make  any  compact  or  declaration 
binding  their  Government  to  resist  interference  from  abroad 
with  the  domestic  concerns  of  South  American  countries. 

Those  who  opposed  the  amendment  took  two  grounds: 
Some,  led  by  Webster,  held  that  to  pass  such  a  resolution  was 
to  instruct  the  Ministers,  that  the  instruction  of  Ministers  was 
an  executive  act,  and  that  as  the  Constitution  vested  the  ex- 
ecutive power  in  the  President  the  House  could  not  use  it. 
Others  argued  that,  the  President  having  recommended  the 
mission  and  the  Senate  having  approved,  the  plain  duty  of 
the  House  was  to  vote  the  appropriation,  unless  it  believed 
the  mission  was  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
country.  To  remove  the  constitutional  objections  of  Web- 
ster and  his  followers,  a  resolution  was  offered  by  James  Bu- 
chanan declaring  that  while  the  House  had  the  warmest  sym- 
pathy for  the  republics  of  South  America  and  could  not  view 
the  hostile  interposition  of  any  European  power  against  their 
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independence  with  indifference,  yet  it  was  not  expedient,  hy 
entering  into  any  alliance,  offensive  or  defensive,  with  any 
nation,  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  deprive  theto- 
selves  of  the  right  to  act  freely  in  any  crisis  in  such  manner 
as  their  own  honor  and  policy  at  the  time  might  dictate. 

To  meet  the  arguments  of  those  who  held  that  the  Uouse 
was  bound  to  act  because  the  Senate  had  approved  the  mis- 
eion  and  there  was  nothing  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
country  likely  to  result,  the  statement  was  made  that  the 
peace  o£  the  country  was  seriously  threatened.  "  We  will 
prove  three  things,"  said  the  supporters  of  the  amendmeuL 
"  We  will  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  two  subjects  of  serious 
importance  to  us  will  be  considered  at  Panama;  in  the  second 
place,  that  if  we  send  Ministers  without  the  limitations  pro- 
posed in  the  amendment,  we  stand  committed  to  take  part  in 
the  deliberations  on  these  subjects;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
that  we  shall,  by  so  doing,  endanger  our  peace  and  safety. 

"What,  to  begin  with,  are  these  two  subjects^  Before 
the  Ministers  of  Mexico  and  Cglomhia  extended  to  us  the 
invitation  to  be  present  the  Secretary  of  State  was  asked  if 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  United  States  to  be  present. 
The  Secretary  consulted  the  President,  and  then  requested 
to  be  ijjformed  as  to  '  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  was  to  be  directed.'  The  answer  was  full 
and  explicit.  *  Those,'  said  the  Mexican  Minister,  '  which 
from  their  nature  and  importance  the  late  administration 
characterized  as  of  general  interest  to  the  continent,'  and 
lest  this  should  not  be  plain  enough  he  specifled  two.  One 
he  described  as  '  resistance  or  opposition  to  the  interference 
of  any  neutral  nation  in  the  question  and  war  of  independ- 
ence between  the  new  powers  of  America  and  Spain.'  The 
other  he  called  '  opposition  to  colonization  in  America  by 
the  powers  of  Europe.'  These,  then,  are  to  be  considore<l 
at  Panama.  But  are  we  committed  to  consider  themt 
What  was  the  answer  of  Mr,  Clay  when  ho  received  ibis  in- 
formation as  to  '  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  was  to  be  directed?'  That  the  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, that  Ministers  would  be  sent,  and  that  they  would 
be  fully  instructed  and  empowered  '  upon  all  quesUona  Uketf 
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to  arise  in  the  Congress  on  subjects  in  which  the  nations  of 
America  have  a  common  interest.'  The  Mexican  Minister, 
in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Clay,  was  at  great  pains  to  mention  re- 
sistance to  foreign  interference  and  colonization  as  ^  the  two 
principal  subjects'  for  consultation.  They  will,  then,  be- 
yond a  doubt  be  discussed,  and  as  Mr.  Clay  has  promised  that 
our  Ministers  shall  be  fully  empowered  to  deliberate  on  all 
questions  in  which  the  nations  of  America  have  a  common 
interest,  we  are  committed  to  discuss  them. 

"  It  now  remains  for  us  to  show  that  the  result  of  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  deliberation  on  these  subjects  will  be  the 
adoption  of  measures  endangering  the  future  peace  of  the 
country.  In  the  first  place,  the  principle  of  resistance  by 
force  is  already  agreed  to.  ^  The  powers  of  America,'  said 
the  Mexican  Minister  to  Mr.  Clay,  ^  are  already  of  accord 
as  to  resistance,'  and  this  being  the  case  it  behooves  them 
'  to  discuss  the  means  of  giving  to  that  resistance  all  possible 
force.'  But  are  we  committed  to  resistance?  We  certainly 
are.  In  our  diplomatic  intercourse  with  ipe  states  of  South 
America  Mr.  Clay  has  treated  certain  vague  and  oracular 
expressions  in  a  message  of  the  late  President  as  a  pledge  not 
to  permit  any  interference  of  the  European  powers  in  the 
war  between  these  South  American  states  and  Spain.  -  When, 
therefore,  during  the  last  summer  a  French  fleet  appeared  in 
the  West  Indies  with  the  supposed  intention  of  occupying 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  we  were  appealed  to  to  make  good  this 
pledge.  And  what  did  Mr.  Clay  do?  He  wrote  to  our  Min- 
ister in  France  and  bade  him  say  that  we  ^  could  not  con- 
sent to  the  occupation  of  those  islands  by  any  European  power 
other  than  Spain  under  any  circumstances  whatever.'  Ho 
wrote  to  our  Minister  in  Mexico  and  told  him  to  read  to  the 
Mexican  authorities  a  copy  of  the  note  to  France  as  an  in- 
terpretation of  our  policy  toward  South  American  powers, 
and  in  this  correspondence  he  referred  to  the  utterances  of 
the  late  President  as  ^  that  memorable  pledge.'  Jf  this  does 
not  commit  us  to  the  point  of  resistance  on  the  happening  of 
a  certain  event,  then  it  is  hard  to  see  what  can. 

"What,  in  the  next  place,  will  be  the  probable  conse* 
quences  of  this  agreement  to  use  force?    This  mission  is  the 
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first  step  in  a  new  scheme  of  foreign  policy  which,  if  taken, 
will  lead  inevitably  to  the  adoption  of  the  whole  system.  It 
is  well  known  to  the  committee  that  two  distinct  methods 
of  procedure  toward  the  republics  of  South  America  are  be- 
fore us.  The  one  proposes  that  we  conduct  our  intercoarse 
with  them  on  principles  of  the  utmost  liberality  and  kiad* 
ness,  but  carefully  avoid  embarrassing  political  connections. 
The  other,  under  the  pretext  that  a  moral  and  physical  nccefl- 
sity  binds  together  in  one  common  fate  the  destinies  of  North 
and  South  America,  aims  to  unite  them  under  one  grand 
American  confederacy  in  imitation  of  the  Holy  Alliance  of 
Europe.  The  one  b  the  system  of  Washington,  of  the  aaget 
gnd  patriots  of  the  Kevolution,  of  the  statesmen  of  the  earlier 
and  purer  era  of  the  republic.  The  other  is  that  of  a  new 
school  of  politicians,  is  that  of  the  present  administration,  ia 
presented  under  the  name  of  the  American  System,  and  is  the 
work  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State. 

"  In  a  speech  made  by  him  on  this  floor  in  1820  he  drew 
for  U3  the  first  outline  of  this  first  conception  of  an  Ameri- 
caa  policy.  '  What,'  said  he, '  would  I  give  could  we  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  pursuing  the  course  I  propose.  It 
is  in  our  power  to  create  a  system  of  which  we  shall  be  the 
centre  and  in  which  all  South  America  will  act  with  ua.  Let 
us  no  longer  watch  the  nod  of  any  European  politician.  Let 
Da  become  real  and  true  Americans,  and  place  ourselvoa  at 
the  head  of  the  American  System.' 

"  But  this  American  System  is  not  confined  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  President  is  a  proselyte.  '  The  frater- 
nity of  freedom,'  our  '  sister  republics,'  the  '  nations  of  this 
hemisphere,'  the  '  powers  of  America,'  are  the  phrases  with 
which  his  messages  abound.  Nay,  more!  Finding  the  Fare- 
well Address  of  George  Washington  an  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  the  policy  he  is  determined  to  pursue,  he  attempts,  with  doa- 
porato  violence,  to  prove  that  it,  recommends  to  us  now  c 
course  it  warned  us  not  to  take  thirty  years  ago.  *  Compare,* 
aays  the  President,  'our  situation  and  the  circumstances  of 
that  time  with  those  of  the  present  day,  and  what,  from  the 
very  words  of  Washington  then,  would  bo  his  counsels  to 
his  countrymen  now!    Europe  has  still  her  se 
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interests,  with  whicli  we  have  little  or  a  remote  relation.  Our 
distant  and  detached  situation  with  reference  to  Europe  re- 
mains the  same.  But  we  were  then  the  only  independent 
nation  on  this  hemisphere,  and  we  were  surrounded  by  Euro- 
pean colonies,  with  the  greater  part  of  which  we  had  no  more 
intercourse  than  with  the  inhabitants  of  another  planet. 
These  colonies  have  been  transformed  into  eight  independ- 
ent nations,  extending  to  our  very  doors.  Seven  are  re- 
publics like  ourselves.  With  them  we  have  a  growing  com- 
mercial, and  must  have,  and  have  already,  important  po- 
litical connections.  Our  situation  as  to  them  is  neither  dis* 
tant  nor  detached.  Their  political  principles  and  systems 
of  government  must  have  an  action  and  counteraction 
upon  us  and  ours,  to  which  we  cannot  be  indifferent.  Rea- 
soning upon  this  state  of  things  from  the  sound  and  judicious 
principles  of  Washington,  must  we  not  say  that  the  period 
which  he  predicted  as  then  not  far  off  has  arrived?  That 
America  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  have  no  or  a 
remote  relation  to  Europe!  That  the  interference  of  Eu- 
rope, therefore,  in  those  concerns  should  be  spontaneously 
withheld  by  her  upon  the  same  principles  that  we  have  never 
interfered  with  hers?  That  if  she  should  interfere,  as  she 
may,  we  might  be  called  on  in  defence  of  our  own  altars  and 
firesides  to  take  an  attitude  which  would  cause  our  neutral- 
ity to  be  respected,  and  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interests, 
guided  by  justice,  should  counsel?'  From  this  American 
System,  to  which  the  President  and  his  followers  are  pledged, 
nothing  but  evil  will  come." 

At  this  stage  in  the  discussion  James  K.  Polk,  of  Ten- 
nessee, offered  an  amendment  which  was  in  substance  that 
when  the  House  was  called  on  to  appropriate  money  to  meet 
the  cost  of  foreign  missions  it  was  in  duty  bound  to  consider 
the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  such  missions,  and  to  act 
accordingly;  that  to  send  Ministers  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Congress  of  South  American  nations  at 
Panama  would  be  a  total  departure  from  the  uniform  course 
of  policy  pursued  by  the  United  States  from  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  present  time;  that  it  might,  and 
probably  would,  involve  us  in  entangling  alliances;  and  that 
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it  was  therefore  inexpedient  to  send  Ministers  to  the  Con- 
gress at  Panama  or  grant  an  appropriation  to  defray  their 
expanses. 

The  discussion  now  turned  on  the  question  whether  the 
House  was  or  was  not  bound  to  vote  the  money.  James 
Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  convinced  that  the  appro- 
priation must  he  made.  The  President  had  nominated  the 
Ministers,  the  Senate  had  consented  to  their  appointment, 
and  they  were  free  to  start  for  Panama  whenever  they  were 
ordered.  The  House  could  refuse  to  pay  them,  but  if  they 
went  without  salary  their  acts  would  be  legal.  He  thought 
provision  must  be  made,  but  in  giving  the  money  the  House 
had  a  right  to  express  its  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  resolution  before  the  committee,  when  amended 
and  adopted,  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  The  President,  in  framing  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Ministers,  would  give  the  opinion  as  much  weight 
as  in  his  judgment  it  deserved,  and  no  more.  He  might 
utterly  disregard  it  if  he  thought  proper. 

"  The  only  question  to  be  considered  was,  Did  the  informa- 
tion before  the  House  justify  an  expression  of  opinion?  It 
certainly  did.  The  time  was  at  hand  to  take  a  firm  stand 
in  defence  of  the  old  and  approved  policy  of  the  country  to 
preserve  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  with  all  nations, 
and  to  form  entangling  alliances  with  none. 

"In  the  summer  of  1823  the  Holy  Allies,  at  the  reqnest 
of  Spain,  were  called  on  to  assist  in  subjugating  what  she 
was  pleased  to  call  her  revolted  colonies.  A  serious  appre- 
hension was  felt  that  a  crusade  was  begun  against  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  republican  government  wherever  it  existed  oo 
the  face  of  the  earth;  and,  sharing  this  belief,  Mr.  Monroe, 
in  his  celebrated  message,  announced  to  the  Holy  Allies  and 
to  the  world  that  we  coiild  not  view  with  indifference  the 
hostile  interposition  of  any  European  power  against  the  in- 
•  dependence  of  the  southern  republics.  Millions  of  freemen 
echoed  the  declaration.  It  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
in  every  part  of  the  Union.  It  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  and  the  danger  which  then  threatened 
the  South  American  republics  passed  away.     Did  wc  j 
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any  pledge  to  foreign  nations?  Did  we  commit  the  faith 
of  the  nation  to  all  or  any  of  the  southern  republics?  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  declaration  contained  no  pledge.  It  left 
us  perfectly  free,  but  it  had  since  been  converted  into  a  pledge 
by  the  administration. 

"  Because  of  this  pledge,  which  was  a  dangerous  departure 
from  the  time-honored  policy  of  Washington,  a  step  toward 
the  entangling  alliances  against  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
warned  his  countrymen,  Buchanan  was  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ments. They  would  enable  the  administration  to  relieve 
itself  from  a  pledge  it  had  no  right  to  give.  They  would 
enable  the  President  to  say  that,  strong  as  was  his  inclina* 
tion  to  fulfil  it,  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  had  declared 
it  should  never  have  their  sanction." 

Webster  replied.  He  was  convinced  that  the  House 
must  appropriate  the  money,  and  he  was  opposed  to  the 
amendments.  The  appointment  of  the  ministers  was  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  exercise  of  executive  power.  It  was  less 
connected  with  the  duties  of  the  House  than  almost  any  other 
executive  act,  because  the  office  of  Public  Minister  was  not 
created  by  any  statute  or  law  of  Congress.  It  existed  under 
the  law  of  nations,  and  was  recognized  as  existing  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Indeed,  it  was  only  because  Ministers,  like  other 
officers,  must  have  salaries,  and  because  no  salaries  can  be 
paid  without  consent  of  the  House  that  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  it  at  all. 

Webster  disapproved  of  the  amendments  because  they 
prescribed  what  the  Ministers  should  and  should  not  discuss 
at  Panama,  because  the  House  had  no  right  to  instruct  Min- 
isters, and  because,  even  if  it  had,  the  instruction  in  question 
was  not  proper. 

With  this  he  might  well,  he  said,  be  content  to  stop;  but 
the  discussion  had  extended  over  a  broader  field,  and,  follow- 
ing where  others  led,  he  would  make  some  observations  on 
the  general  topics  of  the  debate.  In  the  course  of  discussion 
the  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe  in  1823  had  been  described  as 
loose  and  vague.  ^  ITot  only  as  a  member  of  the  House,  but 
as  a  citizen  of  the  country  I  have  an  anxious  desire  that  this 
part  of  our  history  should  stand  in  its  proper  light.     In  my 
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judgment,  the  country  had  a  very  high  honor  connected  with 
this  occurrence.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  part  of  its  treasures  of 
reputation,  and,  for  one,  I  intend  to  guard  it.  It  was,  I 
bolieve,  sufficiently  studied.  I  have  understood,  from  good 
authority,  that  it  was  considered,  weighed,  and  distinctly  and 
decidedly  approved  by  every  one  of  the  President's  advisers 
at  that  time.  Our  Government  could  not  follow  precisely 
the  course  which  Great  Britain  had  taken.  She  threatened 
the  iinmediato  recognition  of  the  provinces  if  the  Allies  should 
take  part  with  Spain  against  them.  We  had  already  recog- 
nized them.  Kothing  remained  but  for  our  Government  to 
say  how  we  should  consider  a  combination  of  the  allied  pow- 
ers to  effect  objects  in  America  which  concerned  ourselves, 
and  the  message  was  intended  to  say  what  it  does  say — that 
we  should  regard  such  combinations  as  dangerous  to  ua.  I 
agree  with  those  who  maintain  the  proposition,  and  I  contend 
against  those  who  deny  it,  that  the  message  did  mean  some- 
thing, that  it  meant  much;  and  I  maintain  against  both  that 
the  declaration  effected  much  good,  answered  the  end  de- 
signed  by  it,  did  great  honor  to  the  foresight  and  spirit  of 
the  Government,  and  that  it  cannot  now  bo  taken  back,  re- 
tracted, or  annulled  without  disgrace.  I  look  on  the  message 
of  Uecembor,  1823,  aa  forming  a  bright  page  in  our  history. 
I  will  neither  help  to  erase  it  nor  tear  it  out,  nor  shall  it  be, 
by  any  act  of  mine,  blurred  or  blotted.  It  did  honor  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  Oovernnient.  It  elevated  the  hopes  and  grati- 
fied the  patriotism  of  the  people.  Over  those  hopes  I  will 
not  bring  a  mildew,  nor  will  I  put  that  gratified  patriotism 
to  shame. 

"  But  how  does  it  happen  that  there  is  now  a  new-bom  fear 
on  the  subject  of  this  declaration?  The  crisis  is  over.  The 
danger  ia  past.  When  made  there  waa  real  ground  for  ap- 
prehension. Now  there  is  none.  And  yet  we  are  vehemently 
warned  against  the  sentiments  of  the  declaration.  To  avoid 
this  inconaiptoncy  it  b  contended  that  new  force  has  been 
given  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Monroe.  Do  gentlemen  mean  to 
aay  that  the  communication  made  to  France  waa  improiH.T( 
Do  th(iy  mean  to  repel  and  repudiate  the  declaration  that 
wo  could  not  see  Cuba  transferred  from  Spain  to  any  otifa 
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European  power?  If  the  House  intends  to  contradict  that, 
be  it  so.  But  I  pray  gentlemen  to  review  their  opinions. 
A  member  has  said  that  if  Spain  chose  to  transfer  the  island  to 
any  other  power  she  has  a  right  to  do  so,  and  we  here  cannot 
interfere  to  prevent  her.  I  must  dissent  from  this  opinion. 
The  rights  of  nations  in  matters  of  this  kind  are  much  modi- 
fied by  circumstances.  Because  France  or  Oreat  Britain 
could  not  rightfully  complain  of  the  transfer  of  Florida  to 
us,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  could  not  complain  of  the  ces- 
sion of  Cuba  to  one  of  them.  The  transfer  of  Florida  to  us 
was  not  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  either  of  these  nations,  nor 
fatal  to  any  of  their  great  and  essential  interests.  Proxim- 
ity of  position,  neighborhood,  whatever  augments  the  power 
of  injuring  and  annoying,  very  properly  belong  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  cases  of  this  kind.  What  might  otherwise 
never  be  thought  of  is  justified  for  these  reasons  and  on  these 
groimds." 

When  at  last  the  long  debate  ended  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  reported  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  without  amendment.  But  the  House  added 
that  of  Mr.  McLean,  and,  having  done  so,  rejected  the  reso- 
lution as  amended  and  passed  the  Appropriation  Bill. 

It  was  now  late  in  April,  and  summer  came  before  An- 
derson and  Sergeant  set  out  to  attend  the  Congress  from 
which  Clay  expected  such  great  results.  But  he  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Anderson  died  on  the  way,  and  Sergeant 
reached  Panama  to  find  that  the  delegates  had  assembled  and 
adjourned  to  meet  again  at  Tacubaya,  in  Mexico.  But  when 
the  appointed  day  arrived  the  little  republics  were  once  more 
the  scene  of  domestic  violence,  this  meeting  was  never  held, 
and  Sergeant  came  home  without  accomplishing  anything. 

Quite  as  futile  was  the  attempt  to  move  the  boundary  of 
our  country  farther  southward  into  Texas.  The  independ- 
ence of  Mexico  left  with  her  the  duty  of  executing  the  treaty 
of  amity,  settlement,  and  limits  concluded  with  Spain  in 
1819.  But  it  was  in  many  respects  so  unsatisfactory  that  a 
proposal  was  offered  to  put  it  aside  and  make  another.  As 
defined,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Mexican  provinces  of  Spain  passed  up  the  west  bank 
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of  the  Sabine  river  to  thirty-two  degrees,  due  north  to  the 
Red  river,  west  along  its  south  bank  to  the  one  hundredth 
degree  of  longitude  west  from  London,  then  north  again  to 
the  Boutb  shore  of  the  Arkansas  river,  westward  along  the 
•  river  to  its  source,  thenee  due  north  or  south,  as  occasion 
might  require,  to  latitude  forty-two  north,  and  thence  west 
along  this  parallel  to  the  Pacific. 

That  it  was  the  best  line  obtainable  at  the  time  admits 
of  no  doubt.  Yet  it  was  objectionable  for  two  reasons.  It 
brought  the  possessions  of  Mexico  along  the  Sabine  too  near 
what  Clay  called  our  great  Western  mart,  and  left  a  large 
part  of  the  Red  river  and  many  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas 
wholly  within  the  Mexican  domain.  When  the  country  ad- 
jacent to  these  waters  came  to  be  thickly  settled  disputes 
would  be  sure  to  arise  from  the  community  of  interests  in 
their  navigation.  Now  was  the  time  to  prevent  this — now, 
when  the  country  was  a  wilderness,  and  not  by  and  by,  when 
it  was  well  settled. 

Clay  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  Rio  Brazos,  or  tlic 
Rio  Colorado,  or  even  the  Rio  Grande,  be  substituted  for  the 
Sabine,  and  that  a  new  line  be  so  drawn  as  to  head  all  the 
waters  flowing  into  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  rivers.  Mex- 
ico would  hear  nothing  of  such  a  proposition.  Her  Govern- 
ment was,  her  representatives  held,  invested  with  all  the 
former  rights  of  Spain  in  Mexico,  and  bound  by  all  the  old 
obligations  of  the  late  mother  country,  and  the  treaty  of 
1819  must  stand.  Clay  then  proposed  two  lines  and  two 
prices.  If  Mexico  would  accept  as  the  boundary  the  Rio 
Grande  from  its  mouth  to  the  Rio  Puorco,  that  river  to  its 
source,  and  thence  a  line  due  north  to  the  Arkansas,  the 
United  States  would  pay  one  million  dollars  for  the  country 
ceded.  Should  Mexico  decline  to  part  with  all  of  Texas,  the 
United  States  would  give  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
BO  much  as  lay  east  of  the  Rio  Colorado  from  its  mouth  to 
its  source,  and  a  line  thence  due  north  to  the  Arkansas. 

There  were  two  things  to  be  considered.  Clay  remarked. 
The  ease  with  which  citizens  of  the  United  States  obtained 
land  grants  of  vast  extent  showed  what  little  value  Mexico 
placed  on  the  poasession  of  Texas.     No  sort  of  equivalent  1 
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received  for  the  land-  But,  what  was  far  more  im- 
portant, was  the  condition  that  the  country  should  be  set- 
tled by  people  from  the  United  States.  These  emigrants 
liad  carried  with  them  our  ideas,  customs,  usages,  principles 
of  law,  liberty,  and  religion.  To  Mexicanize  such  settlers, 
to  amalgamate  them  with  the  old  inhabitants,  was  impossible. 
Collisions  would  siirely  arise — nay,  had  already  arisen. 
Others  might  well  be  expected  in  time  to  come,  and  if  the 
sympathies  of  the  two  republics  were  enlisted,  serious  mis- 
understandinga  would  surely  follow.  In  plain  language, 
Mesico  would  lose  Texas  sooner  or  later.  It  was  better  to 
part  with  it  now  voluntarily  and  receive  a  million  dollars 
than  to  part  with  it  later  against  her  will  and  get  nothing, 
Poinsett,  however,  did  not  venture  to  obey  his  instructions. 
Be  knew  that  it  was  idle  to  expect  to  buy;  he  was  sure  that 
■uch  a  proposition  at  that  time  would  increase  the  irritation 
already  existing  on  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  wisely  did  nothing.*  When,  therefore,  Mexico 
insisted  on  the  boundary  as  agreed  to  by  Spain  and  the  United 
States  in  1819,  Poinsett  yielded,  and  a  treaty  of  limits,  con- 
firming and  restating  the  old  line  and  binding  the  two  parties 
to  mark  it  on  the  ground,  was  concluded  in  January,  1828, 
but  four  years  elapsed  before  ratifications  were  exchanged 
and  the  treaty  proclaimed  to  be  law. 

During  this  interval  the  term  of  Adams  expired  and 
Jackson  was  raised  to  the  presidency.  He,  too,  was  con- 
vinced that  the  territory  of  the  United  Mexican  states  came 
too  near  the  Mississippi,  and  one  of  his  eatliest  acts  was  to 
instruct  Van  Burcn  to  negotiate  for  a  boundary  farther  away 
than  the  Sabine.  For  the  country  north  and  east  of  a  line 
starting  at  a  point  on  the  coast  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande  and  so  drawn  to  the  forty-second  degree  of  north 
latitude  as  to  run  along  the  crest  of  the  divide  parting  the 
waters  that  enter  the  Rio  Grande  from  those  flowing  into  the 
Gulf,  Jackson  was  ready  to  pay  five  million  dollars.  For 
Texas  east  of  a  line  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  de  la 
from  its  mouth  to  the  source  of  its  most  westerly 
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branch,  thence  due  north  to  the  Colorado,  up  that  river  to  its 
source,  and  thence  to  the  forty-second  parallel  of  latitude  in 
Buch  wise  as  to  head  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  and 
lied  rivers  Poinsett  might  offer  a  sum  proportionately  legs. 

Should  Mexico  refuse  to  sell  so  great  a  piece  of  Texas,  he 
might  propose  as  a  boundary  the  Colorado  from  ita  mouth 
to  its  source,  or  the  Rio  Brazos  from  its  mouth  to  the  head 
of  its  moat  westerly  branch,  and  in  either  case  around  the 
tributaries  of  the  Red  and  the  Arkansas  rivers  to  the  parallel 
of  forty-two  degrees. 

The  present  boundary  was  objectionable  not  only  because 
of  the  nearness  of  the  Sabine  to  New  Orleans,  but  because  it 
was  a  shallow  stream,  navigable  only  by  small  craft,  and  never 
likely  to  become  the  channel  of  enough  commerce  to  justify 
the  establishment  of  a  custom-liouse  on  its  banks.  For  lack 
of  such  restraint,  the  frontier  was  and  would  remain  the 
resort  of  smugglers  and  outlaw's  and  the  home  of  a  most  dis- 
reputable population. 

The  want  of  confidence  and  attachment  between  the  Oov- 
emraent  of  Mexico  and  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  lured  there 
by  the  land-grant  owners  was  notorious.  In  the  short  space 
of  five  years  this  antipathy  had  displayed  itself  in  four  re- 
volts, of  which  one  had  for  its  avowed  object  the  independ- 
ence of  the  country.  The  United  States  had  lost  no  time 
in  assuring  Mexico  that  the  resistance  to  her  lawful  authority 
was  without  aid  or  countenance,  direct  or  indirect,  from  us. 
Yet  the  recurrence  of  such  scenes  could  not  but  t*nd  to  excite 
suspicion  of  our  motives  and  produce  he^rt-burninga  ruinous 
to  that  cordiality  which  ought  to  exist  between  neighbors. 

These  and  many  other  considerations  made  it  most  desir- 
able that  Texas,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  should  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States.  The  small  value  placed  on  the  coun- 
try by  Mexico,  its  remote  and  disconnected  situation,  the  tin- 
settled  state  of  Mexican  politics,  the  depressed  and  languish- 
ing condition  of  her  finances,  and,  above  all,  the  threatening 
attitude  of  Spain,  were,  in  Van  Buren's  opinion,  so  many  rea- 
sons why  Mexico  should  willingly  part  with  the  province  for 
a  proper  consideration. 

Mexico,  bowerer,  was  fully  determined  to  retain  Tea 
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and  the  line  as  defined  in  the  treaty  of  1819  remained  un- 
changed for  sixteen  years. 

^  Quite  as  unavailing  were  the  efforts  of  the  administration 
to  bring  Great  Britain  to  an  agreement  on  the  boundaries 
of  Oregon  and  Maine.  Forty  years  and  more  had  passed 
since  the  signing  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  yet  the  old 
dispute  over  the  meaning  of  its  terms  was  as  far  from  settle- 
ment as  ever.  At  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
Great  Britain  came  into  possession  of  Canada,  and,  for  pur- 
poses of  government,  marked  out  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
As  set  forth  in  the  King's  proclamation  of  1763,  its  limit 
on  the  south  was  the  forty-fifth  parallel  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence eastward  to  the  highlands  which  separate  the  waters 
flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
sea;  along  the  highlands  and  the  north  shore  of  Chaleur  Bay 
and  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Bozier,  and 
thence  across  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  west  end  of  Anticosti 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John.  Hitherto,  Maine  and 
Nova  Scotia  extended  northward  to  the  waters  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. One  effect  of  the  proclamation  of  1763  was,  there- 
fore, to  move  this  boundary  southward  from  the  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  flowed  into  it 
— the  Chaudidre,  Quelle,  Greene,  Metis,  and  the  tributaries 
of  Lake  Memphremagog — ^and  part  them  from  the  waters  of 
the  Connecticut,  the  Androscoggin,  the  Kennebec,  Penobscot, 
Bestigouche,  and  St.  John. 

East  of  Maine  ims  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  whose 
western  limit,  as  described  in  the  commissions  of  her  govern- 
ors, was  a  line  from  Cape  Sable  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  the  river  to  its  source, 
and  a  meridian  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

Long  before  the  Revolution,  therefore,  the  extent  of 
Maine,  both  northward  and  eastward,  had  been  defined  with 
what  seemed  to  be  precision.  But  to  describe  it  in  procla- 
mations and  commissions  was  one  thing,  and  to  locate  it  on 
the  ground  was  quite  another,  for  nobody  knew  just  which 
river  was  the  St.  Croix. 

In  the  early  days  of  discovery  and  exploration  Pierre 
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du  Giiast,  Sieur  de  Monts,  Gentleman  in  Ordinary  of  1 
King's  Chamber,  obtained  a  patent  to  Acadie,  a  vast  stretch 
of  North  America  from  the  fortieth  to  tlie  forty-sixth  degree 
of  northern  latitude.  He  was  made  lieutenant-general, 
was  given  viceroyal  authority,  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade, 
and  power  to  impress  vagabonds  and  idlers  as  aettlera  for  his 
colony.  With  such  material  and  Champlain  for  pilot,  De 
Monts  sailed  from  Havre  dc  Grace  one  April  day  in  1604, 
reached  the  southern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  passed  around 
Cape  Sable,  spent  two  weeks  in  St.  Mary's  Bay,  discovered 
Annapolis  river,  explored  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  named  the 
St.  John  river,  and  finally  dropped  anchor  in  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay. 

While  there,  Champlain,  in  the  course  of  his  explorations, 
entered  a  river  which  he  called  Riviere  des  Etechemins,  and 
not  far  from  its  month,  found  an  island  which  he  named  St. 
Croix,  and  which  De  Monts  decided  to  make  the  site  of  his 
colony.  Landing  with  all  speed,  the  emigrants,  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, artisans,  and  gentlemen  went  hard  to  work,  and  before 
the  end  of  autumn  had  covered  the  north  side  of  the  island 
with  bnildings  in  the  form  of  a  square.  With  the  first  fall 
of  snow  all  the  horrors  of  a  northern  winter  began.  Great 
blocks  of  ice,  swept  in  and  out  by  the  tide,  cut  off  the  colo- 
nists from  the  mainland  and  deprived  them  of  wood  and 
water.  The  scurvy  raged,  and  ere  spring  opened  thirty- 
five  of  the  seventy-nine  died.  All  thought  of  remaining  at 
St.  Croix  was  abandoned,  and  on  the  Teturn  of  early  smn- 
mcr  De  Monts  and  Champlain,  with  a  party,  explored  the 
New  England  coast  as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod,  and  finding  no 
better  site,  returned  to  St.  Croix  and  moved  the  colony  to 
Port  Royal-— or,  as  we  know  it,  Annapolis — taking  many  of 
the  buildings  with  them.  The  few  left  standing  were  de- 
molished by  Samuel  Argall  during  his  raid  on  the  French  in 
1613,  and  the  location  of  the  place  paseed  out  of  memorj', 
while  the  name  of  the  river  remained.  In  time  the  St. 
Croix,  wherever  it  might  be,  was  made  part  of  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  Nova  Scotia  and  Maine,  and  at  last,  in 
1755,  a  river  called  the  St.  Croix  was  placed,  by  Jobn  Mit- 
chellj  on  a  map  of  the  British  and  French  ] 
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l^orth  America,  which  was  used  by  the  commissioners  at 
Paris  when  framing  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783. 

As  neither  Quebec  nor  Nova  Scotia  sided  with  us  in  the 
war  for  independence,  no  right  to  demand  their  cession  ex- 
isted, and  in  the  definitive  treaty  the  western  boundary  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  part  of  the  south  line  of  Quebec  were  made 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  on  the  northeast. 

The  language  of  the  treaty  seemed  plain  enough.  The 
words  are:  "  East,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of 
the  river  St.  Croix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to 
its  source,  and  from  its  source  directly  north  to  the  aforesaid 
highlands,  which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  from  those  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence." 

But  the  definitive  treaty  had  scarcely  been  framed,  and 
had  not  yet  been  ratified  and  proclaimed,  when  complaint 
was  made  to  the  Continental  Congress  that  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  were  encroaching  on  the  lands  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  were  planting  a  town  and  making  settle- 
ments on  the  east  bank  of  the  Schoodic  river.  Congress 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who 
applied  to  the  General  Court,  which  promptly  despatched 
Benjamin  Lincoln  and  Henry  Knox  to  see  if  encroachments 
had  really  been  made,  and,  if  so,  to  politely  request  the  Gover- 
nor of  Nova  Scotia  to  recall  the  intruders. 

Bepairing  with  all  haste  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  the  com- 
missioners found  that  three  rivers  flowed  into  the  bay;  that 
the  British  considered  the  Schoodic,  or  most  westerly  of  the 
three,  to  be  the  St.  Croix;  that  all  the  lands  to  the  eastward 
had  been  surveyed  and  granted  to  refugees  who  but  a  few 
months  before  had  fled  from  the  United  States;  that  St.  An- 
drews, on  the  eastern  bank,  was  a  town  of  three  hundred 
houses;  that  at  Schoodic,  near  the  head  of  navigation,  were  a 
hundred  more;  and  that  other  towns  were  already  in  process 
of  forming.  They  examined  the  three  rivers  flowing  into 
the  bay — the  Schoodic,  the  Copstock  or  Passamaquoddy,  and 
the  Magaguadavic — and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  lat- 
ter was  the  St.  Croix  of  the  treaty,  and  that  the  British  were 
encroaching  on  the  territory  of  Massachusetts. 

Governor  John  Hancock  now  requested  the  governor  of 
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the  newly  formed  province  of  New  Brunswick  to  rec 
intruders,  and  was  informed  in  reply  that  the  Schoodic  was 
the  St.  Croix  of  the  treaty,  that  it  was  the  only  river  large 
enough  to  be  a  boundary,  and  that  the  loyal  refugeea  settled 
on  its  eastern  bank  would  not  be  disturbed.  But  Massachu- 
setts also  claimed  to  own  Moose,  Lhidley,  and  Frederick 
Islands,  all  lying  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Magagua- 
davic,  had  sold  land  on  them,  nnd  was  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  the  few  settlers  they  contained. 

To  teat  this  right  the  provincial  sheriff  of  Charlotte  Cotin- 
ty  repaired  to  Moose  Island,  one  day  in  1785,  and  summoned 
the  male  inhabitants  to  send  jurors  to  the  county  court.  A 
justice  of  the  peace  holding  a  commission  from  Massachusetta, 
bearing  of  the  visit  of  the  British  sheriff,  sailed  over  to  the 
island  and  warned  the  people  not  to  heed  the  summons.  A 
new  complaint  was  now  made  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
which  sent  the  papers  to  Jay,  who  advised  that  Massachn- 
setts,  without  noise  or  delay,  garrison  such  places  in  her 
possession  as  were  exposed  to  British  attack.  In  this  shape 
the  matter  stood  when  Washington  was  inaugurated. 

Meantime,  many  acts  of  violence  and  of  sovereignty  were 
done  by  provincials  on  the  disputed  soil.  On  one  occ^ision 
the  Massachusetts  deputy  collector  of  imports  and  excises  was 
arrested  for  debt  and  ordered  to  find  bail  or  go  to  jail  at  St. 
Andrews,  On  another  two  vessels  at  anchor  were  seized  by 
custom-house  officers  from  New  Brunswick.  Tet  neither 
Congress  nor  the  President  could  do  anything  toward  mend- 
ing matters  till  John  Jay  went  to  London,  in  17fl4,  to  frame 
the  memorable  treaty  which  still  bears  his  name,  when  he  was 
charged  with  the  settlement  of  the  long-disputed  question — 
"Which  river  is  the  St.  Croix* 

But  it  could  not  be  settled  offhand  at  London.  The  mat- 
ter was  therefore  referred  for  final  adjustment  to  a  commis- 
sion, which  was  to  do  three  things:  "  Decide  what  river  is  the 
river  St.  Croix  intended  by  the  treaty,"  and  "  particularixe 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  its  mouth  and  of  its  eoiirce." 
To  determine  the  river  pro%'ed  an  easy  matter,  for  in  1797, 
on  an  island  in  the  river  so  long  claimed  by  the  British  as  the 
true  St.  Croix,  were  found  the  remains  of  the  little  settle- 
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ment  made  by  De  Monts  more  than  one  hundred  and  ninety 
years  before.*  To  "particularize  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude "  of  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  was  not  an  easy  matter. 
From  this  duty  the  commission  was  therefore  relieved,  by  an 
explanatory  article  added  to  the  treaty  of  1798,  and  to-day 
the  spot  agreed  on  as  the  source  is  marked  by  a  monimient 
resembling  those  it  used  to  be  customary  to  erect  in  country 
churchyards. 

And  now  a  new  difficulty  arose.  The  treaty  of  1783  set 
forth  that  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  was  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
The  commission  fixed  it  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,f  and  by  so 
doing  left  the  ownership  of  the  group  of  islands — ^Dudley, 
Moose,  and  Frederick — to  be  settled  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture. Once,  in  1803,  and  again  in  1806  it  seemed  as  if  a 
settlement  was  about  to  be  reached.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
great  adjustment  of  old  disputes  in  1815  that  a  provision 
for  a  commission  to  decide  who  owned  the  islands  was  made 
part  of  a  ratified  treaty;  and  it  was  not  till  1817  that,  under 
the  decision  of  the  commission,  Moose,  Dudley,  and  Fred- 
erick were  assigned  to  the  United  States,  and  all  other 
islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  Grand  Menan,  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  were  awarded  to  Great  Britain.  J 

The  river  St.  Croix  once  agreed  on,  and  its  source  discov- 
ered and  plainly  marked,  the  location  of  the  remainder  of  the 
eastern  boundary  seemed  to  present  no  difficulty.  The  line 
was  to  be  a  true  meridian  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix 
to  the  highlands  separating  the  waters  flowing  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  those  which  made  their  way  into  the  ocean. 
But  the  determination  of  these  highlands,  on  which  so  much 
depended,  proved  far  from  a  simple  matter,  delayed  the  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  nearly  fifty  years,  provoked  bad 
feeling  between  the  contending  parties,  and  more  than  once 
called  forth  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts  the  assertion  of 
a  doctrine  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  Union.     The  idea 


*  Details  and  Docaments  may  be  foand  In  International  Arbitrationa,  J.  B. 
Moore,  toL  i,  pp.  1-48.    For  Benson's  Beport,  see  pp.  88-48. 

t  At  Joe's  Point,  latitude  46*"  6'  6'  north,  longitnde  67'  12'  80'  west  from 
Greenwich. 

X  For  all  the  details  sec  International  Arbitrations,  Moore,  yoL  i,  pp.  45-64. 
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that  highlands  meant  mountains  wa^  early  formed  and  held 
to  persistentlj.  Nu  such  mountainous  ridge  ap[>eara  on  the 
map  used  by  the  treaty  makers  in  1~83.  Bat  it  does  on 
later  maps,  and  not  till  1802  did  the  Goremment  become 
aware  that  nothing  of  the  sort  existed. 

In  that  year  the  Governor  of  Hassachusetta  assured  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  commissioners  had  traversed  the 
country  in  vain  to  find  the  highlands  designated  in  the 
treaty;  that  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  there  were  no  moon- 
tains;  that  the  country  was  a  great  moraes;  that  the  riven 
rising  in  it  flowed  many  miles  apart  in  opposite  directiotu^ 
Bome  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  some  to  the  Atlantic;  and 
that,  in  his  opinion,  a  commiseion  should  be  appointed  to 
ascertain  and  mark  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Influenced  by  this  advice  and  information,  Madison 
promptly  inatructed  Kufiis  King  to  begin  negotiations  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Maine  boundary,  and  bade  him  secure, 
if  possible,  a  commission  similar  to  that  of  1705  to  determine 
a  point  moat  proper  to  be  substituted  for  that  called  in  the 
treaty  of  1783  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia.  Mr. 
King  did  as  commanded,  and  in  the  convention  of  1803, 
which  the  Senate  amended  and  Great  Britain  never  ratified, 
was  an  article  providing  for  the  desired  joint  commission. 
Like  provision  was  again  made  in  the  treaty  concluded  by 
Monroe  and  Pinkney  in  1807.  But  this  never  reached  the 
Senate,  and  when  the  peace  commissioners  met  at  Ghent  in 
1814  the  boundary  of  Maine,  from  the  source  of  the  St. 
Croix  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Connecticut,  was  still  unde- 
termined. Then,  however,  full  provision  was  made,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1817  the  work  of  surveying  began  in  earnest. 
The  country  to  be  explored  was  a  vast  wilderness,  uninhab- 
ited save  by  a  few  Indians  and  in  one  place  by  a  few  French- 
men, The  survey  proved  much  more  difficult,  slow,  and  cost- 
ly than  had  been  expected,  so  that  May,  1821,  came  before 
the  board  of  commissioners  met  at  New  York  to  hear  the  ar- 
guments of  the  agents  of  the  two  contending  governments. 
Starting  at  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  the  meridian 
as  traced  by  the  surveyors  reached  a  high  elevation  at  Mars 
Hill,  descended  thence  into  the  valley  of  the  St.  John  rtr^ 
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crosaed  that  stream,  rose  again  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge  part- 
ing watera  flowing  into  the  St.  John  from  those  which 
reached  the  Restigouche,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
miles  from  the  point  of  beginning,  met  a  ridge  on  the  north 
elope  of  which  are  the  head  waters  of  the  river  Metis,  which 
enters  the  St.  Lawrence.  Where  the  meridian  crossed  the 
crest  of  this  ridge  was,  the  Americans  held,  the  long-sought 
northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia. 

From  this  the  British  agent  dissented,  and  gave  two  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  the  ridge,  he  said,  was  a  mere  water- 
shed, and  had  neither  such  elevation  nor  such  continuity  as 
would  justify  him  in  accepting  it  as  the  highlands  meant  by 
the  treaty.  In  the  second  place,  it  parted  the  Metis,  which 
fell  into  the  St.  Lawrence  river  from  the  Restigouche,  which 
entered  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
said  to  "  divide  those  rivers  which  empty  tliemselves  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,"  as  the  treaty  required.  The  words  of  the 
treaty  "north  to  the  highlands"  meant  that  the  meridian 
should  end  at  the  first  highlands  which  "  in  any  part  of  their 
extent "  divided  waters  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
those  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  and  such  a  highland  was  Mara 
Hill.  The  hill,  in  truth,  parted  no  such  waters;  but  he  held 
to  his  view,  and  as  the  north  boundary  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  drew  a  line  from  Mara  Hill  to  what  he  claimed  as 
the  northwestemmost  head  of  the  Connecticut  river.  Here, 
again,  he  took  issue  with  the  American  agent,  whose  line  met 
the  head  of  Hall's  stream.  From  the  point  where  the  Con- 
necticut river  crossed  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude the  boundary  line  ran  due  west  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
But  the  astronomers,  to  their  dismay,  found  that  the  parallel 
had  been  wrongly  marked  by  the  old-time  surveyors;  that 
just  east  of  Lake  Champlain  the  true  line  lay  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  south  of  the  false  one;  and  that  on  the  territory 
belonging  to  Great  Britain  the  United  States  had  built  one 
great  fort  at  Rouse's  Point  and  near  by  was  rapidly  finish- 
ing another. 

As  the  result  of  the  long  and  costly  survey,  the  commia- 
^onera  were  called  on  to  settle  three  questions:  Where  is 
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the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia!  Wliere  is  tlie  north- 
westernmost  head  of  the  Connecticut  river!  Shall  the  paral- 
lel of  forty-five  degrees  remain  aa  marked,  or  shall  the  error 
be  corrected?  To  agree  on  any  one  of  these  was  hopeless; 
the  commissioners  accordingly  gave  up  the  attempt,  filed 
their  dissenting  opinions,  presented  their  reports,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1821,  adjourned  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  their  gov- 
ernments. Failure  to  agree  now  made  it  the  duty  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to 
refer  the  reports  of  the  two  commissioners  to  "  some  friendly 
sovereign  or  state  "  as  arbitrator.  But  one  delay  followed 
another,  and  nearly  seven  years  slipped  by  before  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  was  chosen  as  the  arbitrator,  and  three 
more  ere  he  made  his  decision. 

The  statement  which  the  United  States  laid  before  the 
King  began  with  a  discussion  of  "  the  highlands  "  as  used  in 
the  treaty  of  1783.  Definite  words,  such  as  mountains,  hills, 
or  other  terms,  it  was  said,  which  might  be  construed  to 
apply  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  country,  had  been 
carefully  e^icluded,  and  the  general  term  bighkndfi  had 
been  carefully  inserted.  It  meant  land  more  or  leas  ele- 
vated, which  at  some  point  due  north  from  the  source  of 
the  St.  Croix  divided  the  waters  falling  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence from  those  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  and  which  con- 
tinued so  to  do  eastwardly  all  along  the  north  boundary 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  westwardly  all  the  way  to  the  north- 
westernmost  head  of  the  Connecticut  river.  Now,  there 
were  but  two  places  on  the  line  due  north  from  the  source  of 
the  St.  Croix  where  the  land  parted  rivers  Sowing  in  differ- 
ent directions.  One  was  ninety-seven  miles  north  of  the  St. 
Croix,  and  separated  the  tributary  streams  of  the  river  St. 
John,  which  entered  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  from  tributaries  ot 
the  Restigouche,  which  found  its  way  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleure 
and  so  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  other  was  forty- 
seven  miles  farther  north,  and  divided  tlio  waters  of  the  Res- 
tigouche from  those  of  the  Metis,  which  joined  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  Which  of  these  was  the  point  intended  by  the 
treaty  depended,  then,  on  what  that  instrument  meant  by 
"  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence" 
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and  by  "  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean."  The  first 
expression  was  clear  enough,  for  it  embraced  such,  and  such 
only,  as  flowed  into  the  particularly  designated  river.  In 
the  second  the  words  Atlantic  Ocean  meant  that  great  sub- 
division of  the  sea  which,  with  its  bays,  gulfs,  and  inlets, 
washed  the  shores  of  the  east  coast  of  North  America.  If 
this  were  not  so,  then  there  was  no  river  in  Maine  or  Nova 
Scotia  which  fell  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Resti- 
gouche  entered  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence; the  river  St.  John,  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  the  Maga- 
guadavic  and  Schoodic,  Passamaquoddy  Bay  and  the  Bay  of 
Fundy;  the  Penobscot,  the  bay  of  the  same  name;  the  Ken- 
nebec, the  Sagadahock  Bay.  But  the  treaty  makers,  with 
Mitchell's  map  before  them,  had  very  properly  considered 
that  these  rivers  fell  into  the  Atlantic,  and  had  contrasted 
them  with  those  which  emptied  themselves  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  highlands  of  the  treaty  were  therefore  those 
which  separated  the  waters  of  the  Restigouche,  which  fell 
into  the  Atlantic,  from  the  waters  of  the  Metis,  which  en- 
tered the  St.  Lawrence,  and  where  these  highlands  were  met 
by  the  due  north  line  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  was 
the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  British  statement  set  forth,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  was  at  Mars  Hill;  that 
the  highlands  of  the  treaty  were  those  running  thence  to  the 
Connecticut  river,  and  that  the  Penobscot,  the  Kennebec, 
and  the  Androscoggin  were  the  rivers  which  the  treaty  re- 
ferred to  as  falling  into  the  Atlantic  and  which  were  to  be 
separated  from  those  entering  the  St.  Lawrence.  "Waters 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  not  those  falling  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  were  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Bay 
of  Fundy  was  never  intended  by  the  treaty  to  be  considered 
as  the  Atlantic,  nor  the  St.  John  as  one  of  the  rivers  falling 
into  that  ocean.  The  plain  intent  and  purpose  of  the  treaty 
was  to  make  the  St.  Croix  part  of  the  eastern  boimdary 
of  Maine,  and  so  divide  the  country  above  it  that  all  great 
rivers  discharging  their  waters  within  British  territory 
should  be  British  from  mouth  to  source,  and  all  falling  into 
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the  ocean  within  American  territory  should  be  Americaa 
throughout  their  entire  course.  The  highlands  must,  there- 
fore, lie  to  the  south  of  the  St.  John  river,  and  the  nortli- 
west  angle  of  Kova  Scotia  must  be  at  or  near  Mars  HilL 

This  liill,  said  the  American  statement,  does  not  fulfil 
any  of  the  requirements  of  the  treaty.  It  does  not  divide 
any  waters;  it  is  at  least  one  hundred  miles  from  the  source 
of  any  stream  falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  no  high- 
lands extend  eastward  from  it  in  such  wise  as  to  form  the 
northern  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia,  The  sole  reason  for 
mentioning  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  was  to  iden- 
tify the  highlands  of  the  treaty  with  those  described  in  the 
proclamation  of  1763  as  forming  the  south  boundary  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  which  in  the  commission  of  Montague 
Wilmot  were  also  made  the  north  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia. 
It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  Mars  Hill  was  not  on  the  high- 
lands of  the  treaty. 

From  the  surveys  it  appeared  that,  of  the  many  streams 
which  formed  the  head  waters  of  the  Connecticut,  four — 
llaH's  stream,  Indian  stream,  Perry's  stream,  and  the  main 
Connecticut — rose  in  the  highlands,  and  that  all  united  their 
waters  north  of  the  true  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees. 
Great  Britain  claimed  that  head  which,  of  all  others,  should 
be  found  to  lie  most  to  the  northwest  of  the  main  stream. 
As  the  river  was  known  as  the  Connecticut  far  above  its 
junctions  with  Hall's  stream  and  Indian  stream,  even  to  a 
body  of  water  called  Connecticut  Lake,  Great  Britain  held 
that  the  source  of  the  most  northwestern  tributary  of  this 
lake  was  the  northwestemmost  head  of  the  Connecticut. 
This,  the  American  commissioner  argued,  was  a  branch  of 
the  northeastemmost  head;  the  source  contemplated  by  the 
treaty  was  that  of  the  west  branch  of  Indian  stream. 

Concerning  the  third  point  in  controversy,  the  commis- 
sioner from  the  United  States  submitted  that  the  treaty  dealt 
with  that  part  of  the  boundary  only  which  had  never  been 
surveyed  and  marked;  that  the  forty-fifth  parallel  had  been 
run  out  and  marked  between  1771  and  1774,  had  ever  since 
been  the  basis  of  land  grants  and  jurisdiction,  and  should 
be  suffered  to  remain  as  it  was.     The  British  cotDmiaaioner 
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insisted  on  the  letter  of  the  treaty — the  true  parallel^  and 
no  other. 

On  the  tenth  of  January,  1831,  the  arbitrator  made  his 
award.  Disregarding  the  arguments  of  the  two  parties  as 
to  the  first  point  in  dispute,  the  King  drew  a  line  due  north 
from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  middle  of  the  St. 
John,  up  the  St.  John  and  the  St.  Francis  to  the  source  of 
its  southwestemmost  branch,  and  cut  the  disputed  territory 
in  twain.  The  northern  piece  he  awarded  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  southern  to  the  United  States.  The  northwestern- 
most  head  of  the  Connecticut  he  declared  to  be  the  most 
northwestern  of  the  streams  which  enter  Connecticut  Lake. 
The  forty-fifth  parallel  he  decided  should  be  truly  located 
without  regard  to  former  surveys,  but  the  forts  near  Bouse's 
Point  should  remain  with  the  United  States.* 

!N^o  sooner  was  the  award  announced  than  the  Minister 
of  the  United  States  at  The  Hague,  without  waiting  for 
instructions,  protested.  King  William  had  drawn  his  own 
boundary  because  he  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  execute 
the  treaty  of  1783.  In  doing  so  the  King  had,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  American  Minister,  exceeded  his  powers,  for  the 
question  where  the  boundary  line  should  be  drawn  was  one 
the  United  States  would  submit  to  no  sovereign.f  In  Maine, 
when  the  award  became  known,  indignation  rose  to  fever 
heat.  Some  denounced  the  Government  for  its  folly  in 
submitting  the  interests  of  a  republic  to  the  decision  of  a 
crowned  head.  Others  held  that  the  Senate  could  not  part 
with  an  inch  of  American  soil,  nor  change  the  boundary 
claimed  by  a  State  without  its  consent.  In  a  dispute  of  this 
kind  the  Government  was  merely  the  agent  of  Maine.  In 
these  views  the  Legislature  shared,  and  in  February,  1831, 
gave  expression  to  them  in  no  uncertain  language.  The 
Convention  of  1827,  said  one  resolution,  tended  to  violate 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  impair  the 
sovereign  rights  and  powers  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  re- 
lieved her  of  all  obligation  to  submit  to  any  decision  made 

*  International  Arbitrations,  J.  B.  Ifoore,  toI.  I,  pp.  110-186. 

f  Senate  ExecntiTe  Docnmenta,  No.  8,  Firat  Session,  Twentj-ceeond  Congress. 
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or  to  bo  made  under  tlie  Convention.  It  is  the  ©[win 
of  the  Legislature,  said  another,  that  the  decision  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  con- 
Bidered  as  obligatory  on  the  United  States  either  on  prin- 
ciples of  honor,  right,  or  justice.  No  decision,  said  the 
third,  made  by  any  umpire  under  any  cireumstanccs,  if  it 
dismembers  a  State,  either  has  or  can  have  any  constitu- 
tional force  or  obligation  on  the  State  so  dismembered  unless 
the  State  sanction  the  decision,  which  Maine  was  far  from 
doing.* 

When  JIas3aehuaett3  consented  to  part  with  the  district 
of  Maine  she  reserved  a  share  in  the  wild  lands.  As  an 
interested  party,  her  General  Court  now  resolved  that  the 
adoption  of  the  line  drawn  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
would  deprive  both  Maine  and  Massachusetts  of  lai^e  tracts 
of  territory;  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  cede  any  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  States  composing  the  Union  to  any  foreign 
power,  nor  to  deprive  any  State  of  land  or  property  belong- 
ing to  it;  that  any  act  purporting  to  have  such  an  effect 
would  be  wholly  null  and  void,  and  in  no  way  obligatory 
upon  the  government  or  people  o£  either  of  the  States;  that 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  solemnly  protested 
against  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  line;  that  any  act  pur- 
porting to  put  it  into  effect  would  be  performed  without 
the  consent  of  Massachusetts  and  in  violation  of  her  rights, 
and  would  be  null  and  void  and  in  no  way  binding  on  her 
government  or  people;  and  that  she  would  cheerfully  co- 
operate with  Maine  in  any  measures  beat  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  the  line  recommended  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.-|- 

That  Maine  was  serious  in  her  determination  not  to 
recede  from  her  claims  was  made  yet  more  manifest  by  two 
acta  of  the  Legislature.  One  incorporated  a  new  town,  to 
be  called  Madawaska,  within  the  bounds  of  which  was  some 

*  RewiWel  af  the  Bute  of  M«ine,  1BSB-I8S0,  pp.  342-246;  Besolrc  of  14 
•ry  28,  1631, 

j  RcboIt?»  of  the  Commoawciillb  of  MissBcbusetU,  Rcsolre  of  Fcbra 
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land  to  the  south  of  the  St.  John  and  the  disputed  country 
beyond  that  river  to  the  northward.  The  other  authorized 
the  inhabitants  to  elect  a  representative  to  the  Legislature. 
They  were  intended  to  be  a  new  assertion  of  the  right  of 
the  State  to  jurisdiction  over  the  region  in  dispute,*  and  not 
to  be  carried  into  effect  immediately.  But  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Madawaska  settlements  took  matters  into  their  own 
hands,  met  south  of  the  river,  organized  their  town  govern- 
ment, and,  a  little  later,  gathered  in  town  meeting  and 
elected  a  representative.f 

For  these  acts  of  sovereignty  four  citizens  of  Maine  were 
seized  by  the  New  Brunswick  authorities,  carried  by  force 
out  of  the  State,  tried  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  subvert 
his  Majesty's  authority,  found  guilty,  fined,  and  imprisoned. 
The  Governor  of  Maine  at  once  complained  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  at  Washington,  urged  that  steps  be  taken  to 
secure  the  immediate  release  of  the  Americans,  and  asked 
that  the  State  be  protected  from  invasion. 

Livingston  replied  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made 
with  the  British  Minister  to  preserve  the  state  of  things  then 
existing  till  a  final  decision  was  reached;  that  it  was  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  no  exercise  of  State  authority  should 
take  place  meanwhile  in  the  country  in  dispute;  that  the 
President  was  most  desirous  to  keep  the  agreement  with  the 
utmost  good  faith;  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Mada- 
waska people  could  not  but  be  considered  as  a  breach  of 
the  agreement.  Nevertheless,  the  President  did  as  re- 
quested, secured  the  release  of  the  imprisoned  citizens  of 
Maine,  and  was  assured  by  the  British  Minister  that  no  vio- 
lation of  the  agreement  by  the  provincial  authorities  would 
be  permitted.  Maine  thereupon  resolved  that  the  Consti- 
tution "  does  not  invest  the  General  Government  with  abso- 
lute powers,  but  confers  only  a  special  and  modified  sover- 
eignty without  authority  to  cede  to  a  foreign  power  any 
portion  of  a  territory  belonging  to  a  State  without  its  con- 
sent; .  .  .  that  if  there  is  an  attribute  of  that  sovereignty 

*  Message  of  OoTernor  S.  E.  Smith,  January  9,  1882. 

t  ResolTes  of  the  Stete  of  Maine,  1829-1885,  pp.  478-496. 
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which  is  unqualified  and  nndeoiable  it  ia  the  right  of  jtd 
diction  to  the  utmost  limit  of  State  territory;  that  while 
the  people  of  the  State  are  disposed  to  yield  a  ready  obe- 
dience to  tho  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
they  will  never  consent  to  surrender  any  portion  of  their 
territory  on  the  recommendation  of  a  foreign  power."  * 

Despite  the  protests  and  threats  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts, Jackson  was  much  disposed  to  approve  the  award,  and 
early  in  December,  1831,  submitted  the  question  of  its  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  to  the  Senate,  which,  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-five  nays  to  eight  yeas,  declared  that  the  award  was 
not  obligatory,  and  advised  the  President  to  open  new  nego- 
tiations with  Great  Britain.  Undeterred  by  defeat,  the  Ad- 
ministration turned  to  Maine,  and  soon  concluded  an  agree- 
ment which  left  the  President  free  to  cede  the  land  in  ques- 
tion. Maine  was  to  surrender,  for  the  time  being,  to  the 
United  States  all  her  territory  north  of  the  St.  John  and 
east  of  the  St.  Francis,  receiving  in  return  9uch_  adjoining 
territory  as  might  be  ceded  by  Great  Britain,  and,  should 
this  be  inadequate,  a  million  acres  in  Michigan.f  The 
treaty,  however,  was  never  ratified,  nor  was  the  existence 
of  such  a  document  made  public  for  seven  years. 

Great  Britain,  rneanwhile,  informed  the  United  States 
that  she  was  ready  to  accept  the  compromise  proposed  bj 
tho  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and,  if  necessary,  modify  tho 
line  in  such  manner  as  the  two  Governments  might  think 
proper.  When  the  Senate  advised  the  President  to  renew 
negotiations  a  proposition  was  accordingly  made  to  tho  Brit- 
ish Minister  for  now  surveys,  for  a  commission  of  Eurotwans 
to  determine  from  these  surveys  where  "the  highlands" 
were,  and  for  a  line  direct  from  the  source  of  the  St,  Croix 
to  the  highlands,  wherever  they  might  he.  Great  Britain, 
however,  declined,  and  offered  a  north  line  from  the  St. 
Croix  to  the  St.  John,  and  that  river  to  its  southwestemmoet 
source.     The  United  States  declined,  but  offered  to  make 

*  Approved  J«Dt»i7  19,  ISBS.  BeaolTCB  of  tbe  State  of  Hibw  from  1B3T  U 
lean  incliulive,  vol.  li,  p,  8*3. 

t  Tl)c  cnrrr«pondenc«  on  this  prapocitlon  is  eimt  In  ResolTM  of  tbc  Stnt*  ot 
Kdiie,  IBiO-ISSS,  pp.  U7-4t1. 
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the  St.  John  from  source. to  mouth  the  boundary  if  Maine 
would  consent.  Again  Great  Britain  declined^  and  so  the 
matter  stood  when  Jackson  closed  his  second  term  of  office. 

When  Adams  proclaimed  the  Convention  of  1827,  with 
Great  Britain,  under  which  questions  arising  out  of  the 
northeast  boundary  were  submitted  to  arbitration,  he  also 
declared  in  force  another  which  had  to  do  with  the  north- 
west boundary.  By  Article  III  of  the  Convention  of  1818 
the  Oregon  country,  with  all  its  harbors,  rivers,  creeks,  and 
bays,  was  to  remain  open  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  day  *  on  which  the  negotiators  affixed  their  names. 
As  this  period  drew  to  a  close,  the  rulers  of  both  countries 
became  most  desirous  to  settle  the  long-pending  question 
of  ownership  once  and  for  all,  or  continue  the  agreement 
about  to  expire,  and  toward  the  end  of  1826,  therefore,  the 
old  claims  were  again  taken  up  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

At  the  first  conference  the  representatives  of  the  King 
began  by  oifering  as  a  boundary  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
from  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  northeastern- 
most  branch  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  down  that  river  to 
the  sea — all  to  the  north  to  belong  to  Great  Britain,  and 
all  to  the  south  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Gallatin,  in 
reply,  offered  the  forty-ninth  parallel  from  the  mountains 
to  the  sea,  with  three  provisions:  That  if  the  line  crossed 
any  branches  of  the  Columbia  at  points  from  which  boats 
might  descend  to  the  main  stream  they  and  the  Columbia 
should  forever  be  open  to  the  people  of  both  countries;  that 
the  people  of  neither  nation  should  thenceforth  make  set- 
tlements in  the  territory  of  the  other;  and  that  settlements 
already  made  in  the  domain  of  one  nation  by  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  other  should  be  held  by  them  for  ten  years, 
under  the  old  agreement  of  joint  occupation,  and  no  longer. 
To  this  the  British  representatives  replied  that  they  must 
have  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  and  the  right  of  navi- 
gating that  river  to  and  from  the  sea,  but  that  they  were 


*  October  20, 1818. 
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willing  to  concede  to  the  United  States  a  detached  piece  o 
country  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
stretching  from  Bullfinch  Harbor  to  Hood's  Canal. 

Mr.  Gallatin  based  the  claims  of  the  United  States  on 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  and  the  acquisition  by 
this  means  of  titles  of  France  to  the  country;  on  the  Span- 
ish treaty  of  1819  and  the  acquisition  by  this  means  of  the 
titles  of  Spain  above  forty-two  degrees;  on  the  discovery 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  hy  Captain  Gray  in  1792;  on 
the  exploration  of  the  region  hy  Lewis  and  Clarke;  on  the 
settlement  at  Astoria  in  1811;  on  the  virtual  recognition 
of  American  title  by  Great  Britain  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Astoria  fur  in  1818;  and  on  contiguity,  a  doctrine 
always  maintained  hy  Great  Britain.  If,  said  he,  some 
trading  factories  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  offered  her 
ground  for  asserting  an  exclusive  right  to  occupancy  as  far 
SB  the  Rocky  Mountains,  if  the  infant  settlements  on  our 
Atlantic  coast  once  justified  her  in  claiming  all  the  conti- 
nent to  the  South  Sea,  and  of  enforcing  it  to  the  Mis-siasippi, 
the  presence  of  millions  of  American  citizens  already  within 
reach  of  the  Pacific  cannot  certainly  be  rejected. 

To  this  the  British  negotiators  replied,  and  tho  reply 
was  sound  and  conclusive,  that  the  province  of  Louisiana 
was  the  country  drained  by  the  Mississippi;  that  the  region 
drained  by  the  Columbia  had  never  been  a  part  of  it;  that 
it  had  never  belonged  to  Franco;  that,  admitting  it  had  been 
part  of  I-ouisiana,  the  cession  of  French  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  Spain  in  1703  had  merged  all  title  in  Spain, 
and,  this  being  the  case,  Captain  Gray  had  discovered  a  river 
and  Lewis  and  Clarke  had  explored  and  Astor  planted  a  set- 
tlement in  a  country  already  belonging  to  Spain.  It  was 
only  by  acknowledging  the  region  to  be  the  property  of  no 
nation  that  the  United  States  could  derive  titles  from  dis- 
covery and  exploration  and  settlement.  Having  thus  dis- 
posed of  the  French  claims,  the  British  plenipotentiaries  de- 
clared that  the  claims  of  Spain  because  of  discovery  prio/  to 
1790  were  futile  and  visionary,  and  cut  off  hy  the  Nootka 
Convention  of  that  year  between  her  and  Great  Britain; 
that  the  righta  derived  by  the  United  States  above  fort 
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two  degrees,  under  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1819,  were  such 
as  Spain  possessed  after  the  Nootka  Convention,  and  none 
other;  and  that  these  were  to  trade  and  settle  in  that  region 
and  to  navigate  its  waters  in  common  with  Great  Britain. 

The  valid  claim  of  our  country  to  the  Oregon  region 
rested  on  discovery,  exploration,  and  settlement.  To  this 
Great  Britain  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that  Lieutenant 
Meares,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  entered  the  Columbia  four  years 
before  Captain  Gray,  but  admitted  that  Gray  was  the  first 
to  discover  that  the  bay  formed  by  the  discharge  of  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  into  the  Pacific  was  the  outlet  of  a 
great  river;  in  the  second  place,  that  the  exploration  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke  was  of  no  consequence,  because  the  coun- 
try traversed  by  them  fell  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Nootka  Convention  of  1790;  in  the  third  place,  that  agents 
of  the  Northwest  Fur  Company  had  planted  posts  on  the 
northwest  branch  of  the  Columbia,  and  were  extending  them 
down  that  river  before  Astoria  existed.  Finally,  it  was 
stated  that  Great  Britain  did  not  claim  exclusive  possession 
of  any  part  of  the  country,  but  merely  the  rights  of  trade, 
navigation,  and  Bettlement-rights  whidi  she  conceded  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  successor  of  Spain,  and  no  others. 

To  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  boundary  was  impossible. 
The  attempt  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  in  1827  a  new 
convention  was  drawn,  and  joint  occupation  continued  in- 
definitely, with  the  provision  that  either  party  might  end 
it  after  one  year's  notice  to  the  other. 

The  attention  which  in  one  way  and  another  was  thus 
drawn  to  the  Oregon  country  in  the  course  of  four  years 
now  began  to  produce  visible  results.  Men  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  became  eager  to  throw  off  the  restraints 
of  life  in  the  East,  brave  the  hardships  of  a  march  across  the 
plains,  and  begin  a  life  of  adventure  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Three  associations  or  companies  of  adventurers — one  in 
Massachusetts,  one  in  Ohio,  and  one  in  New  Orleans — ^were 
readily  formed,  and  when  the  Twentieth  Congress  began  its 
second  session,  in  December,  1828,  a  bill  in  their  interests 
was  reported  by  a  committee.  As  presented,  it  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  territorial  government  over  the  whole 
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country  up  to  fiftj-four  degrees  forty  rainutcB,  for  ocon- 
pancy  by  a  military  force,  for  the  erection  of  a  fort,  for  a 
port  of  entry,  and  donations  of  land  to  settlers.  But  the 
discussion  had  not  gone  far  when  a  motion  was  made  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert,  instead, 
sections  giving  the  President  power  to  build  forts  and  gar- 
rison them,  to  send  out  an  expedition  to  explore  the  coun- 
try, and  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over 
Oregon  as  to  citizens  of  the  Union. 

The  debate  which  followed  richly  deserves  to  be  read, 
as  a  fine  illustration  of  how  little  the  men  of  that  day  under- 
stood the  marvellous  growth  of  their  country,  which  in  less 
than  twenty  years  was  to  found  two  States  in  the  region  they 
did  not  think  worth  having.  "  Now,  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quences," said  a  member  from  Missouri,*  "  supposing  we  pass 
this  hill  and  give  a  social  existence  to  the  country?  Consider 
where  the  region  is.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missouri  is 
thirteen  hundred  miles.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
to  the  head  of  navigation  is  twenty-five  hundred  more. 
Then  there  is  the  rugged  and  almost  impassable  belt  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  while  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Pa- 
cific, save  a  strip  of  culturable  prairie  not  above  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  wide,  the  region  is  waste  and  sterile,  no  better 
than  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  quite  as  dangerous  to  cross. 
Near  the  mountains  the  country  is  composed  of  rocky  and 
stony  ridges,  dotted  with  spots  giving  life  to  nothing  but  the 
spruce,  the  hemlock,  and  trees  of  that  description.  Lower 
down,  nearer  the  coast,  the  soil,  where  there  is  any,  is  formed 
of  rotted  pine  leaves,  and  even  that  is  swept  away  by  the 
fioods  which  from  time  to  time  cover  the  land  along  the  river 
banks.  To-day  the  extremity  of  drought  prevails;  to- 
morrow all  except  the  hills  are  under  water.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  if  a  settlement  were  made  and  agriculture  at- 
tempted on  any  scale,  large  or  small,  the  settlers  would  not 
remain  two  years.  They  could  not  endure  the  incessant 
rain  of  four  months'  duration. 


•  Bperch  of  Mr.  Batei,  R«g<B[«r  of  Dcb«[ce  in  Congreas,  toL  t,  I8£S-1SS>^ 
pp.  127-1». 
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"  But  suppose  the  object  of  this  bill  accomplished.  Sup- 
pose the  infant  settlement,  fostered  by  the  paternal  care 
of  Government,  has  grown  into  a  vigorous  maturity.  Does 
any  man  imagine  that  a  brotherhood  of  affection,  a  commu- 
nity of  interest,  could  bind  that  distant  and  solitary  member 
of  the  family  in  the  far  West  to  those  held  together  by  the 
firmest,  of  political  ties  in  the  East?  The  very  name  of  the 
place  is  expressive  of  its  poverty  and  sterility,  for  it  comes 
from  oreganOj  a  word  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  an  herb 
resembling  pennyroyal  and  growing  near  the  coast." 

"  When,''  said  a  member  from  Tennessee,  "  we  contem- 
plate the  vast  extent  of  the  fertile  territory  which  spreads 
to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  may  well 
be  led  to  wonder  what  can  lead  any  adventurer  to  seek  the 
inhospitable  regions  of  Oregon,  unless,  indeed,  he  wishes  to 
be  a  savage.  At  what  period  do  gentlemen  suppose  the 
population  of  this  happy  republic  will  have  filled  up  the  fair 
and  fertile  territory  within  our  present  limits?  At  what 
distant  day  will  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  the  train 
of  the  mechanic  arts  have  taken  full  possession  of  this  im- 
mense region?  That  day  is  so  distant  that  no  gentleman 
of  the  most  prolific  mind  can  ever  look  forward  to  it.  Not 
even  within  the  reach  of  fancy  itself  can  the  advocates  of 
this  bill  point  out  the  time  when  Oregon  Territory  will  have 
to  be  organized.  But  it  is  said  that  if  we  do  not  take  posses- 
sion, some  other  power  will.  Well,  suppose  they  do;  what 
will  we  lose?  It  is  a  territory  we  ought  not  to  inhabit,  and 
one  I  hope  we  never  shall  inhabit.  Why?  Because  it  is 
situated  at  such  an  immeasurable  distance  from  the  seat  of 
Government  that  there  never  will,  there  never  can  be,  any 
intervening  links  to  unite  it  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive,  if  we  do  plant  a  colony 
in  Oregon,  that  it  ever  will  form  part  and  parcel  of  our 
Government.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  decree  of  Nature 
herself  that  the  Kocky  Mountains  shall  be  the  western 
boundary  of  this  Republic.  She  has  interposed  a  country 
of  four  hundred  miles  in  extent,  of  the  most  barren,  sterile 
character,  a  country  without  timber  and  without  water,  a 
country  wholly  unfit  for  the  occupation  of  civilized  man^ 
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while  above  and  beyond  it  the  mountains  rear  their  s 
and  impassable  tops,  many  hundreds  of  feet  higher  tkaa  I 
summits  o£  the  CouneQ  Bluffs.  They  stand  like  a  Chi 
wall,  and  must  forever  and  effectually  guard  ua  from  i 
attacks  from  that  quarter.  Sliould  any  foreign  power  ever 
be  so  senseless  as  to  take  possession  of  Oregon,  she  can  never 
injure  the  United  States  on  that  side. 

"  But  Buppose  it  possible  to  settle  such  a  country.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  organize  it  into  a  Territory,  and  then 
you  will  be  called  on  to  turn  this  Territory  into  a  State. 
And  what  then?  It  can  he  but  a  few  years  before  bu(^  a 
State  must  of  its  own  weight  fall  off  from  this  Confederacy./ 
You  have  no  practical  means  to  connect  such  a  Stato'lntli 
the  rest  of  the  Republic.  No  delegate  or  representative  can 
come  thence  to  tliis  House  and  return  within  a  twelvemonth. 
Let  his  journey  average  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  and  it  will 
take  him  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  days  to  come  here 
and  go  hack.  His  mileage  will  amount  to  nearly  four  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  be  paid  him  for  no  other  service  than  trav- 
elling. No,  sir,  let  those  restless  spirits  who  cannot  be  con- 
tent to  cultivate  their  native  soil,  let  such  beings  go  to 
Oregon,  bnt  let  them  go  at  their  own  risk."  * 

Twenty  years  from  the  day  on  which  this  speech  waa 
made,  a  delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Oregon  waa  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  were,  however,  others  more  hopeful.  "  Tt  i«  a 
jnistake,"  said  one,  "  to  suppose  that  Oregon  could  never 
become  a  part  of  the  Confederacy.  I  believe  the  Stony 
Mountains  in  time  will  be  passed  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
Alleghanica  now  are.  The  improvements  of  the  age  remove 
the  obstacles  imposed  by  distance  and  Nature.  Twenty 
years  since,  a  man  who  predicted  that  a  voyage  from  New 
Orleans  to  Louisville  would  be  made  in  eight  days,  as  it 
now  is,  would  have  been  tliought  insane.  Then  a  journey 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio  river  was  a  great  and  hazard- 
ous undertaking.     Now  it  may  be  made  over  a  comfortable 


*SpcKh  of  Mr.  Hltdien,orTeiuMH«e,ltegial«ror  DcbBiMlsCongrMi^iri 
1828-1829,  pp.  184-137. 
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road  in  three  days."  Others  declared  Oregon  was  not  the 
desert  waste  the  opponents  of  the  bill  had  represented,  but 
a  fertile  and  healthful  region,  well  watered  and  wooded, 
and  to  make  good  their  assertions,  quoted  at  length  from 
the  writings  of  Vancouver,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Humboldt, 
Mr.  Prevost,  who  received  the  surrender  of  Astoria,  Major 
Brooks,  who  had  often  visited  the  coast,  and  Franchere,  a 
French  Canadian  and  a  member  of  the  first  party  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Astor  in  1810.  But  the  belief  that  Oregon  was  of 
little  importance,  that  it  could  not  become  a  State  in  the 
Union,  and  that  to  organize  it  as  a  Territory  or  spread  over 
it  the  laws  of  the  United  States  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Convention  of  1827,  prevailed,  and  in  the  end  the  House 
refused  to  order  the  bill  to  a  third  reading,  a  vote  which 
amounted  to  rejection.* 

But  there  was  yet  another  subject  of  dispute  with  Great 
Britain,  and  one  that  threatened  to  be  serious — the  West 
Indian  Islands  were  again  shut  to  vessels  from  the  United 
States.  Never  since  the  colonies  renounced  allegiance  to 
the  Crown  and  founded  the  Republic  had  trade  with  Britain 
and  her  dependencies  rested  on  fair  and  liberal  principles. 
No  sooner  was  the  war  for  independence  over  than  the 
colonial  system  just  thrown  off  was  applied  in  all  its  rigor 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  during  twelve  years  not  a  vessel 
carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  could  lawfully  enter 
a  British  port  in  one  of  them.  Now  and  then  a  governor 
of  one  or  another  of  the  colonies,  when  the  needs  of  its  in- 
habitants required,  would  open  its  ports  to  the  products 
of  the  United  States  if  they  came  in  British  vessels.  But 
these  relaxations  were  few  in  number  and  short  in  duration, 
and  the  exclusion  of  American  ships  and  products  was  still 
a  grievance  when  Jay  went  to  London  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
in  1794.  There  was  little  in  that  instrument  to  commend 
it  to  any  one;  but  the  most  objectionable  article  of  all  was 
the  twelfth,  which  opened  the  ports  of  the  British  West 
Indies  to  American  ships  of  seventy  tons  and  under;  which 
restricted  their  cargoes  to  such  goods  and  merchandise  grown. 


*  Juraary  9,  1829. 
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manufactured,  or  produced  in  the  United  States,  as  could  aUo 
^  be  carried  from  our  shores  in  British  vesaela  of  any  tonnage; 
'  and  which  forbade  an  American  ship  to  enter  any  port  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  (save  our  own)  withlmolasses,  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  or  cottonfeither  from  his  Majesty's  islands  or  from  the 
United  States.  That  a  provision  at  once  manifestly  bene- 
ficial to  British  navigation  and  so  hurtful  to  American  trade, 
commerce,  and  shipping  should  have  been  inserted  in  any 
treaty  to  which  we  were  a  party  so  astonished  the  Senate  that 
ratiBcation  was  secured  only  on  condition  that  the  article 
regulating  colonial  trade  should  be  suspended.  To  this 
Great  Britain  willingly  agreed,  and  for  twenty  years  went  on 
imposing  such  arbitrary  restrictions  as  she  pleased.  At  the 
next  great  settling  of  accounts,  in  1815,  another  effort  was 
made  to  put  colonial  trade  on  the  same  footing  as  direct  trade 
with  the  mother  country.  But  again  Great  Britain  refused, 
end  in  the  Convention  of  1815  is  an  express  stipulation  that 
"  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  pro- 
visions of  "  the  article  regulating  trade  and  commerce  with 
British  possessions  in  Europe, 

Once  more  left  to  do  as  she  would,  Great  Britain  shut 
our  ships  from  the  islands,  and  laid  duties  that  came  near 
to  being  prohibitory  on  American  provisions,  even  when 
brought  in  British  bottoms."  Having  led  the  way.  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  followed,  and  in  1816  laid  a 
duty  of  twenty  shillings  a  ton  on  plaster  of  Paris  if  taken 
by  an  American  coaster  from  any  port  in  the  provinces  to 
any  port  in  the  United  States  east  of  Boston. f  And  now 
Congress  struck  back,  and  a  commercial  war  began  in  ear- 
nest. By  one  act  %  foreign  vessels  were  forbidden  to  bring 
plaster  of  Paris,  wherever  produced,  to  the  United  States 
unless  they  came  from  ports  from  which  American  sliipA 
were  equally  free  to  bring  it.     The   blow   was   effective; 

*  EitUtTj  of  the  People  of  the  United  Slfttei,  to1.  It,  pp.  84fl-34S. 

f  Ihld.,  Tol.  It,  p.  847. 

i  Actot  UbtgUS,  ISI7,  "  to  regulate  tliB  trade  Id  pUiler  of  Paiia." 
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the  provincial  restrictions  were  repealed,  and  Congress  fol- 
lowed up  the  attack  by  a  "  navigation  act "  *  directed  against 
the  British  West  Indies.  This  provided,  in  the  first  place, 
that  no  ship  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain  could  enter  the  United  States  if  it  came  from  a  port 
in  any  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  from  which  Ameri- 
can-owned vessels  were  excluded;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  when  a  British  ship  laden  with  American  products 
cleared  from  one  of  our  ports  she  must  give  bond  not  to 
land  her  cargo  at  any  British  port  closed  by  the  first  section 
of  the  act. 

The  effect  was  immediate.  The  General  Assembly  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica  voted  a  memorial  to  the  Prince  Begent 
setting  forth  "  the  dreadful  evils  they  were  threatened 
with,"  and  praying  for  the  adoption  of  measures  to  avert 
them.f  The  Governor  of  St.  Lucia,  where  a  drought  de- 
stroyed the  products  of  the  earth,  opened  the  port  of  Cas- 
tries to  lumber  and  provisions  from  the  United  States  in 
"  any  vessel,"  even  though  such  vessel  had  neither  register, 
clearance,  nor  papers  of  any  kind  save  a  manifest  of  her 
cargo4  And  the  British  Government,*  by  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, turned  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John,  in  New 
Brunswick,  into  free  ports  in  which  the  products  of  the  West 
Indies  could  be  exchanged  for  flour,  potatoes,  tar,  pitch, 
potash,  beans,  poultry,  live  stock,  and  lumber  of  every  sort 
from  the  United  States.  Once  more  Congress  struck  back, 
and  in  1820  shut  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  British 
vessels  from  New  Brunswick,  from  Nova  Scotia,  Lower 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  the  Ba- 
hamas, Bermuda,  Caicos  and  their  dependencies,  and  from 
every  port  or  place  belonging  to  Great  Britain  in  the  West 
Indies  or  on  the  continent  of  America  south  of  the  United 
States,  and  required  that  all  British  West  India  goods  must 
be  imported  direct  from  the  place  of  production.  ||     This  cut 

«  Act  of  April  16,  1818. 

t  Xiles's  Weekly  Refi^Bter,  October  81, 1818,  toI.  xt,  p.  166. 

I  Ibid.,  September  26, 1818,  toI.  xt,  p.  80. 

«  Act  of  Parliament,  May  8, 1818.    Orders  in  Council,  May  80, 1818. 

I  Act  of  Congress,  May  16, 1820. 
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off  all  trade  with  the  British  Indies,  opened  the  way  for 
smuggling  on  a.  great  scale,  and  forced  from  Parliament  an 
act  *  which  admitted  American  ships,  laden  with  certain 
goods,  into  specified  ports  in  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  West  Indies,  but  taxed 
goods  coming  from  the  United  States  ten  per  cent  more  (han 
like  articles  from  the  British  North  American  coloniea. 
Monroe,  thereupon,  by  proclamation,-|-  opened  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  to  British  West  Indian  products,  subject 
to  a  like  extra  duty  of  ten  per  cent  when  brought  in  Britiali 
vessela,  on  which  was  imposed  a  further  duty  of  one  dollar 
a  ton.  Congress  at  its  next  session  reduced  tlie  tonnage  duty 
to  ninety-six  cents,  and  limited  British  ships  to  a  direct  trade 
between  the  colonies  and  the  United  States-J  Great  Brit- 
ain a  few  months  later  retaliated  and  met  this  with  a  duty  of 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  ton  on  American  shipping  trad- 
ing in  her  West  Indies."  No  finer  exhibition  was  ever 
made  of  the  folly  of  retaliation  when  carried  to  an  extreme. 
Again  the  purposes  of  statesmen  were  confounded  by  the  acts 
of  the  people;  illicit  trade  sprang  up,  smuggling  flouriahed, 
the  island  authorities  encouraged  it,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  goods  called  by  names  other  than  their  own  went 
through  the  custom-houses  duty  free.  A  senator  from  Con- 
necticut, long  engaged  in  the  West  Indian  trade,  used  to 
narrate  an  incident  which  well  illustrated  the  state  to  which 
colonial  commerce  was  now  brought.  He  shipped,  on  one 
occasion,  a  cargo  of  candles,  the  importation  of  which  was 
prohibited,  but  the  custom-house  inspector  declared  they 
were  herrings,  and  as  such  they  passed  without  questioD-H 

When  matters  had  gone  on  in  this  wise  for  two  years 
Great  Britain  revised  her  policy.  To  nations  with  colonies 
she  offered  reciprocity,  mother  country  against  mother 
country,  colonies  against  colonies.'  To  nations  without  colo- 
nies she  offered  the  same  trade  in  her  colonial  ports  that 
was  given  to  her  and  her  possessions  in  their  ports,  provided 
the  proposition  was  accepted  within  a  year.     Neither  net 


•Actot  June  3«.  1822. 
I  AugaM  24,  1823. 
:%  of  Ibreb  1,  1SS3. 


■  Orders  in  Coiindl,  June  IT,  182S. 

I  Memoirs  ol  John  Qaincf  Ail«M.ToI.  TlI,p.4M 

*■  AcU  of  Joae  IT  ud  Jnly  S,  1SSB. 
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was  ever  officially  made  known  to  the  United  States,  nor  - 
was  their  purpose,  nor  the  construction  to  be  placed  on 
them,  ever  explained.  Indeed,  the  colonial  officers  whose 
duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  acts  could  not  agree  as  to  their 
meaning.  In  one  island  they  were  interpreted  to  mean  one 
thing,  and  in  another  something  else.  Nevertheless,  the  act 
of  July  fifth,  though  not  officially  known,  was  submitted  to 
Congress,  for  the  United  States  must  accept  before  July, 
1826,  or  take  the  penalty.  But  as  Congress  did  nothing, 
Adams,  the  moment  the  session  closed,  despatched  Albert 
Gallatin  to  London  to  reopen  the  long-suspended  negotia- 
tion. Gallatin  reached  London  in  August,  1826,  and  before 
he  had  time  to  deliver  his  letter  of  credence  was  met  with 
an  Order  of  Council,  dated  July  twenty-seventh,  which  de- 
creed that  on  and  after  December  first  no  vessel  from  the 
United  States  should  enter  a  port  of  the  British  West  In- 
dies.* Expostulation  was  vain.  Great  Britain  would  not 
yield,  and  the  loss  of  trade  was  made  much  of  by  the  friends 
of  Jackson  in  the  campaign  for  the  presidency  then  well 
under  way. 

*  Message  of  Adams,  December  6, 1826.  See  also  Gallatlo-Caiming  Corre- 
spondence, Niles's  Raster,  toL  xxxi,  pp.  268-277,  and  Report  of  Committee  on 
Commerce  made  to  the  House  of  BepresentatiTes.    Ibid.,  pp.  865-861. 
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In  the  previous  chapters  of  this  history  an  attempt  1 

been  made  to  describe  that  peaceful  and  happy  revolutioit 
through  which  our  country  passed  between  the  day  when 
war  was  a  second  time  ended  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
day  when  a  triumphant  people  sent  Andrew  Jackson  to  the 
White  House.  It  has  been  my  purpose  to  show  how,  with  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  return  of  peace,  queetions  of  for- 
eign policy  which  for  two-and-twenty  years  had  divided  Fed- 
eralists Bud  liepublicans  ceased  to  distract  the  people;  bow 
a  period  of  good  feeling,  of  political  calm  followed;  boW) 
during  this  time,  there  arose  questions  of  a  domestic  kind, 
the  regulation  of  the  currency,  the  charter  of  a  national 
bank,  the  protection  of  manufactures,  the  uso  of  the  public 
domain,  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals  at  Government 
expenses,  the  rights  of  the  States  and  their  status  undir  the 
Constitution;  bow  these  questions  fostered  the  growth  of 
Bectionalism,  rent  the  once  harmonioua  Republican  party  in  ^ 
pieces,  brought  about  the  contest  of  1S24,  and  made  straight 
the  way  for  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  describe  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  cities, 
in  the  towns  and  villages,  on  the  frontier;  their  ideas  on 
government,  on  banking,  on  labor,  on  education,  on  literA- 
tare,  on  the  social  problems  of  the  time,  have  been  re- 
viewed; the  astonishing  betterment  in  the  conditions  of  life 
brought  about  by  new  inventions  and  discoveries,  new  means 
of  locomotion,  and  the  rise  of  new  industries,  and  new 
ways  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  have  all  been  described,  and 
it  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  second  phase  of  that  polite 
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cal  contest  waged  by  the  friends  of  Adams,   Clay,   and 
Jackson. 

The  defeat  of  Jackson  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
was  followed  by  an  outburst  of  indignation  from  every  jour- 
nal controlled  by  his  friends.  "Expired  at  Washington,'* 
said  one,  "  on  the  ninth  of  February,  of  poison  administered 
by  the  assassin  hands  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  usurper, 
and  Henry  Clay,  the  virtue,  liberty,  and  independence  of 
the  United  States."  "  The  sale  .of  the  presidency  to  Mr. 
Adams,"  said  another,  "  has  disheartened  many  worthy  per- 
sons and  made  them  doubt  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
self-government."  "Five  Western  States,"  exclaimed  a 
third,  "  bought  and  transferred  to  the  usurper  like  so  many 
live  cattle  or  a  drove  of  negroes  I  The  people  stand  aghast 
and  are  lost  in  amazement."  The  people  were  indeed  aston- 
ished, and  more  than  one  Western  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  found  it  necessary  to  explain  to  his  constitu- 
ents beyond  the  mountains  just  how  the  election  of  Adams 
came  about.  A  Tennesseean  assured  his  supporters,  in  a 
circular  letter,  that  he  could  put  aside  his  grief  for  the  de- 
feat of  Jackson,  and  even  forget  how  deep  had  been  the 
affront  to  the  pride  of  his  much-injured  State,  if  it  were 
with  the  will  of  the  people  that  these  things  were  done. 
"  But  it  is  not  Jackson  that  has  been  defeated,  nor  Tennessee 
that  has  been  overlooked.  It  is  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
people,  the  almighty  voice  of  this  great  nation,  that  has  been 
set  at  defiance.  Is  ours  a  government  of  the  people?  Is 
their  will  subject  to  no  control  but  that  which  they  them- 
selves, not  their  servants,  have  placed  over  it?  And  have 
we  in  less  than  half  a  century  come  to  this,  that  the  first 
magistrate  can  be  chosen  not  by  the  choice,  but  against  the 
known,  expressed,  and  solemn  choice  of  at  least  seventeen 
of  the  twenty-four  States,  and,  worse  than  all,  by  the  votes 
of  the  six  States  falsely  given  by  their  representatives 
against  the  known  will  of  their  constituents?  The  fact  is 
undeniable  that  the  votes  of  seven  States  were  given  against 
General  Jackson,  of  which  six — those  of  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Louisiana — ^were  cast  for 
Mr.  Adams,  and  that  of  North  Carolina  for  Mr.  Crawford. 
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"What  were  the  motives  which  directed  this  course, 
means  hy  which  the  end  was  attained  "  need  not  be  consid- 
ered,    "  It  is  enough  that  the  deed  was  done." 

Said  another  Tennesseean  to  the  voters  of  his  district: 
"  As  our  Government  is  in  all  respects  a  representative  re- 
public, where  the  voice  of  the  people  governs,  there  must 
be  a  manifest  defect  in  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  the 
election  of  President.  One  candidate  was  greatly  preferred 
by  the  people  of  eleven  out  of  twenty-four  States.  Yet, 
when  the  power  passed  from  their  hands  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  voice  of  the  people  was  not  regarded. 
The  man  clearly  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  people  was 
not  raised  to  that  high  place  for  which  his  talents  so  pre- 
eminently fitted  him,  and  to  which  bis  public  services  so 
richly  entitled  him.  This  is  a  subject  for  serious  consider- 
ation by  the  people,  and  it  will  be  for  them  to  say  on  some 
subsequent  occasion  whether  their  voice  shall  be  heard  and 
their  rights  respected,  or  whether  they  will  tamely  yield 
those  inestimable  rights  to  the  unhallowed  dictation  of  ' 
ticians." 

"  Your  favorite  candidate,"  said  an  Indiana  meml 
the  people  of  his  district,  "  was  not  before  Congress.  Mr. 
Clay,  not  being  one  of  the  three  highest  supported  by  the 
people,  was  excluded  by  the  Constitution.  Agreeable  to  the 
principles  avowed  to  you,  I  supported  General  Jackson,  the 
next  in  your  regard,  as  shown  by  the  electoral  returns  of 
my  district.  My  sincere  hope  is  that  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Adams  may  be  prosperous  and  happy.  Yet  I  hope 
never  again  to  see  a  President  of  the  United  States  who  is 
not  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  trust  soon  to  see  the  Con* 
stitution  so  amended  as  to  preclude  Congress  from  any 
of  interference  in  the  matter,  leaving  the  decision  wh< 
ought  to  be — in  the  hands  of  the  people."  

"The  qualifications  of  the  candidates,"  said  a  Kentucky 
member,  "were  examined  by  us  fully,  fairly,  and  deliber- 
ately, and  every  view  we  took  of  them  resulted  in  favor  of 
Adams.  That  Adams  is  as  much  superior  to  Jackson  in 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  chief  magistrate  as  Jackson 
18  superior  to  Adams  in  fitness  to  command  an  army 
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admitted  generally.  It  has  always  been  helJ  to  be  a  settled 
principle  of  our  elective  system  that  the  candiaate  best  quali- 
fied should  be  preferred,  and  on  this  the  old  Bepublicans 
acted.  The  superior  fitness  of  Adams  for  the  presidency 
ought  to  justify  our  vote  in  the  eyes  of  all  sober-minded 
men/^ 

That  Mr.  Kremer  should  be  silent  in  this  hour  of  per- 
sonal explanation  was  impossible,  and  from  him  came  an- 
other letter  to  the  electors  in  his  district.  "  Kecurring  to 
the  specific  charges  in  my  letter,  have  I  not  redeemed  my 
pledges,''  said  he,  ^and  made  them  good?  I  stated  that 
Henry  Clay  had  transferred  his  interests  to  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Has  not  time  disclosed  the  reality?  Can  any  hu- 
man being  acquainted  with  the  circimistances  doubt  that  it 
was  by  the  agency  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  by  that  alone,  that  the 
members  of  five  Western  States  were  induced,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents,  to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams?  There 
is  no  part  of  the  Union  where  the  people  maintain  the  right 
to  instruct  their  representatives  with  more  jealous  inflexi- 
bility than  in  the  Western  States.  Can  it  be  believed,  then, 
that  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  representatives  of  such 
a  people  would  have  thought  for  one  moment  of  voting  for 
Mr.  Adams,  who  was  known  to  be  odious  to  them,  and 
against  Jackson,  who  was  known  to  be  their  decided  choice^ 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay?  No, 
fellow-citizens;  Mr.  Clay  has  to  answer  for  the  double  sin 
of  defeating  the  will  of  his  constituents  and  of  sacrificing 
his  friends  at  the  shrine  of  his  own  unchastened  ambition. 

'^  I  said  that  as  a  consideration  for  this  abandonment  of 
duty  to  his  constituents,  it  was  said  and  believed,  should  this 
unholy  coalition  prevail,  Mr.  Clay  was  to  be  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State.  This  time  has  verified  to  the  very  letter. 
He  has  been  offered  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  has  agreed  to  accept  it.  It  would  now  be  affected 
squeamishness  in  me  were  I  to  say,  ^  it  is  believed '  that  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  of  State  is  the  consideration  given 
for  the  support  rendered  by  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Adams.  I 
entertain  no  doubt  upon  the  subject."  The  address  closed 
with  an  appeal  to  the  voters  to  pimish  the  perpetrators  ^  of 
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the  horrid  dee^,"  and  to  give  no  "  Banction  to  Mr,  Clay*8 
denunciation  iff  General  Jackson  as  a  military  chieftain, 
but  let  him  know  that  the  hero  who  saved  the  Ilepublic 
should  not  thereby  incur  the  ban  of  proscription."  * 

How  deeiiiy  the  epithet  offended  Jackson  is  apparent  in 
a  letter  the  general  wrote  to  a  friend  at  New  York.  He 
was  well  aware,  he  said,  that  for  some  time  past  the  words 
military  chieftain  had  been  a  phrase  with  Mr.  Clay.  But 
the  vote  with  which  the  people  had  honored  him  was  proof 
enough  how  little  prejudice  had  been  raised  by  the  term. 
True  it  was  that  in  early  days,  even  while  yet  a  lad,  he  had 
contributed  hia  mite  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  True 
it  wa3  that  when  the  country  was  lately  involved  in  war 
he,  as  a  military  general  with  three  thousand  citizens  of 
Tennessee,  had  taken  the  field  to  support  his  country's  eagle. 
If  that  constituted  a  military  chieftain,  then  was  he  one. 
Aided  by  the  patriotism  of  the  West  and  an  Indulgent  Provi- 
dence, he  had  protected  the  frontier  from  savages,  and  had 
Buccessfully  defended  a  vulnerable  point  of  the  Union.  His 
life  had  been  risked,  privations  endured,  and  sacrifices  made 
not  with  any  view  of  personal  gain,  but  for  the  preservation 
of  the  honor,  glory,  and  safety  of  the  country.  Did  this 
constitute  the  character  of  a  military  chieftaint  If  so,  tlien 
was  he  one. 

But,  military  chieftain  though  he  was,  he  never  sought 
the  office  of  President.  It  was  the  frank  and  flattering  call 
of  his  countrymen  that  placed  his  name  before  the  people. 
And  when  the  electoral  colleges  failed  to  make  a  choice  no 
one  beheld  him  seeking  to  entice  congressmen  to  betray 
the  wishes  of  his  constituents.  He  burned  no  midnight 
taper,  he  held  no  secret  conclaves,  he  entered  into  no  cabala 
to  persuade  any  one  to  violate  pledges  given  or  instructions 
received,  he  formed  no  plans  to  impair  the  pure  principles 
of  our  republican  institutione  and  prostrate  the  people's 
■wiU.+ 

*  Wuhlngton  Cllj  Omictte,  Febnury  28,  18SS-,  MUm'i  Reglater,  II 
1826,  Tol.  nylil,  pp.  21-2<. 

f  JiokBon  lo  S&muel  Swortnout,  Februtrr  3S,  IfiSS ;  KUm'i  Weekly  Be^ 
Hftrch  12,  I83S,  to).  utIU,  pp.  20-21. 
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The  address  of  Kremer  to  his  constituents,  a  paper  which 
many  declared  he  never  wrote,  and  the  letter  of  Jackson  to 
Mr.  Swartwout,  were  made  public  at  the  same  time  and  for 
the  sole  purpose,  Clay  believed,  of  inducing  the  Senate  to 
refuse  to  confirm  his  nomination  to  the  Secretaryship  of 
State.*  So  thinking.  Clay  waited  till  the  Senate  acted,  and 
then,  in  a  long  address  to  the  people  of  his  congressional  dis- 
trict, answered  both  Kremer  and  Jackson.  He  began  by 
describing  the  political  situation  in  Washington  in  Decem- 
ber, 1824;  how  he  "seemed  to  be  the  favorite  of  every- 
body"; how  "strong  professions  of  high  consideration  and 
of  unbounded  admiration  "  of  him  were  made  to  his  friends 
by  active  supporters  of  all  candidates;  how  he  found  him- 
self transformed  from  a  candidate  before  the  people  to  an 
elector  for  the  people;  and  how,  conscious  of  the  duties  of 
this  new  position,  he  had  taken  time  to  weigh  all  the  facts 
on  which  his  decision  was  to  be  founded.  "While  he  delayed, 
rumors  of  every  sort  were  used  to  awe  and  influence  him. 
Critics  could  not  comprehend  how  a  man  standing  as  he  did 
toward  the  three  candidates  could  be  restrained  bv  a  sense 
of  propriety  from  fighting  under  the  banner  of  one"  of  them. 
Letters  were  therefore  issued  from  the  "  Jackson  factory  at 
Washington,"  were  sent  to  remote  parts  of  the  country  to 
be  mailed,  and,  after  prolonged  journeys,  came  back  to 
"  Washington  for  consumption."  These  at  first  imparted 
to  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  a  mysterious  air,  or  portentous 
silence.  But,  from  dark  and  distant  hints,  the  progress  was 
easy  to  open  and  bitter  denunciation.  Anonymous  letters, 
full  of  menace  and  abuse,  were  poured  in  on  him  daily. 
Personal  threats  were  communicated  to  him  through  friend- 
ly organs,  and  he  was  fully  informed  of  all  the  glories  of 
village  efiigies  which  awaited  him.  A  systematic  attack  was 
made  on  him  simultaneously  from  Boston  to  Charleston, 

*  "  Whether  intended  or  not  as  a  '  private  communication '  and  '  not  for  the 
pnblic  eye,*  as  alleged  by  him,  there  is  much  probability  in  beliering  that  its 
publication  in  New  York  on  the  4th  of  March  was  then  made,  like  ICr.  Kremer's 
address,  with  the  riew  to  its  arrival  in  this  dty  in  time  to  affect  my  nomination 
to  the  Senate.  In  point  of  fact,  it  reached  here  the  day  before  the  Senate  acted 
on  that  nomination.*'    Clay's  letter  in  National  Journal,  March  28, 1826b 
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with  an  object  it  waa  impossible  to  mistate.  No  man  but 
himself  could  know  the  nature,  extent,  and  variety  of  the 
means  used  to  awe  him.  At  last  came  a  letter  purporting 
to  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  Houso  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. When  he  saw  it  ho  felt  that  a  crisis  had  come  in  hia 
public  career,  that  silence  could  no  longer  be  kept,  and  he 
issued  his  card. 

The  address  went  on  to  narrate  how  Kremer  came  for- 
ward with  a  card  acknowledging  the  authorship  of  the  anony- 
moua  letter;  how  and  why  Clay  brought  the  matter  before 
the  House;  how  Kremer,  standing  in  his  place,  declared  he 
was  ready  and  willing  to  make  good  every  charge;  how, 
a  day  later,  he  repented  and  assured  one  member  "  that  he 
never  intended  to  charge  Mr.  Clay  with  corruption  or  dia- 
honor  in  his  intended  vote  for  Mr.  Adams";  how  an  ex- 
planation waa  put  on  paper  and  the  Speaker  asked  if  he 
would  be  satisfied  if  Kremer  read  it  in  his  place;  and  how 
the  House  referred  the  matter  to  a  committee,  before  which 
Kremer  refused  to  come  and  make  good  the  charges  he  bad 
made. 

Turning  from  Kremer,  Clay  next  discussed  the  question, 
Ought  the  fact  that  a  plurality  has  been  given  to  one  candi- 
date have  any  weight  in  determining  an  election  by  the 
House;  has  a  I-egislature  any  authority  to  instruct  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  a  long  expli 
tion  of  why  he  cast  his  vote  forAdams?  Coming  next 
Jackson's  letter,  Clay  protested  that  he  was  at  a  lose  to  kni 
what  the  general  meant  by  stating  that  he  held  no  secret 
conclaves,  entered  into  no  cabals,  formed  no  plana  to  pros- 
trate the  will  of  the  people.  No  such  charges  had  ever 
been  made  against  the  general.  Wliy,  then,  this  defence! 
Could  it  be  that  he  intended  to  impute  to  Clay  the  miscon- 
duct described!  Taking  the  whole  context  of  the  letter  and 
coupling  it  with  Mr.  Kremer's  address,  others  might  think 
he  did.  If  so,  he  must  have  based  his  belief  on  the  infor- 
mation of  others  who  deceived  his  credulity  and  were  un- 
worthy of  all  credit,  "  I,"  said  Clay,  "  entered  into  no 
cabals;  I  held  no  secret  conclaves;  I  enticed  no  man  to  vio- 
late pledges  given  or  instructiona  received;  and  how  I  proa* 
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trated  the  will  of  the  people  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend. The  illusions  of  the  generaFs  imagination  deceive 
him.  The  people  of  the  United  States  never  decided  the 
election  in  his  favor.  If  the  people  had  willed  his  election 
he  would  have  been  elected.  It  was  because  they  did  not 
will  his  election  nor  that  of  any  other  candidate  that  the  ^ 
duty  of  making  a  choice  devolved  on  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives.^'  * 

Thus  was  the  issue  on  the  charge  of  corrupt  bargain 
joined  and  made  the  platform  for  the  election  yet  almost 
four  years  away.  Jackson  had  received  ninety-nine  elec- 
toral votes.  This  was  a  plurality,  therefore  he  was  the 
choice  of  the  people.  As  such  the  House  was  bound  to 
elect  him,  and  would  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  the 
corrupt  bargain  between  Adams  and  Clay.  No  such  thing 
ever  existed.  But  Jackson  believed  it  did,  and  from  this 
time  forward  lost  no  opportunity  to  give  public  expression 
to  his  opinion.  The  election  over,  he  wound  his  way  slowly 
back  to  Tennessee.  Everywhere  the  people  received  him 
with  demonstrations  of  delight.  At  Nashville  a  public  re- 
ception awaited  him,  and  there,  in  reply  to  the  address  of 
welcome,  he  reminded  the  crowd  of  listeners  that  it  was 
without  any  agency  on  his  part  that  the  Legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee presented  Andrew  Jackson  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  He  had  always  regarded  that  exalted  place  as 
a  situation  not  to  be  sought  by  any  man,  however  great  his 
talents,  however  eminent  his  services.  "When  brought  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  United  States  he  had  never  in  any 
way  interfered  in  the  canvass,  nor  did  he,  when  the  election 
passed  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  attempt  in  any 
way  to  influence  its  decision. 

At  Franklin,  Tennessee,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  reply 
to  another  address,  he  declared  that  ours  is  '^  a  government 
of  the  people  ^^;  that  it  belongs  to  them;  that  it  must  be 
kept  pure;  that  the  chief  magistracy  was  a  post  of  high 
distinction,  yet  the  distinction  disappeared  whenever  it  was 

*  National  Journal,  March  28,  1825;  NUes's  WoeUj  Register,  toI.  zzriii, 
pp.  71-79. 
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attained  through  any  other  channel  and  by  any  other  meana 
than  the  will  of  the  people. 

Clay  meanwhile  had  likewise  been  journeying  westward, 
and  he  too  was  met  in  every  important  town  along  his  route 
by  public  demonstrations  and  assurances  of  approval  of  his 
conduct.  At  Washington,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  public  dinner 
was  tendered  him  by  his  friends  because  of  the  spirit  of 
calumny  and  detraction  which  waa  abroad;  because  they 
regarded  him  as  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  malevolence  and 
falsehood;  because  they  believed  him  incapable  of  any  act 
unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  and  knew  of  no  proof  to  BUStaiD 
any  charge  against  him;  and  because  they  wished  to  declare 
to  the  nation  and  the  world  that  they  would  never  abandon 
to  unmerited  aspersion  and  unjust  calumny  a  man  who  had 
done  so  much  for  his  country,  and  had  always  been  actuated 
by  pure  principles  and  disinterested  public  spirit.  In  reply 
he  assured  the  people  that  their  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed; that  in  the  late  election  he  had  exercised  only  the 
rights  of  an  independent  freeman;  and  that,  with  regard  to 
the  attack  on  his  character,  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  people 
would  put  down  the  conspiracy  and  the  conspirators.  At 
Wheeling,  at  Maysville,  at  Lexington,  at  Louisville,  and  at 
Cincinnati  warm  assurances  of  confidence  brought  out  re- 
newed denials  of  the  Kremer  charges. 

Early  in  October  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  met  and 
at  once  recommended  Jackson  to  the  freemen  of  the  United 
States  as  a  citizen  who  deserved  to  be  chosen  President  at 
the  next  election,  invited  him  to  appear  before  the  two 
Houses,  and  commanded  the  two  Speakers  to  express  to  him 
ft  hearty  approval  of  his  conduct  during  the  late  presidential 
election.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  occasion 
seized  as  a  fine  opportunity  for  an  ostentatious  resignation 
of  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Two  considerations, 
he  said  in  a  speech  to  the  Legislature,  prompted  this  act. 
The  annual  journey  to  and  from  Washington  was  long  and 
fatiguing,  and  there  was  pending  before  Congress  a  propo- 
sition to  amend  the  Constitution  and  change  the  manner 
of  electing  a  President.  The  hardships  of  travel  he  would 
cheerfully  hear  if  public  duty  required.     But  now  that  bis 
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name  had  again -been  presented  to  his  countrymen  as  that 
of  a  candidatefor  the  highest  office  in  the  land^  he  could  not 
return  to  the  Senate  and  advocate  an  amendment  from  which 
it  might  be  supposed  he  would  derive  much  advantage. 
^Nothing  could  induce  him  to  take  a  course  of  action  his  judg- 
ment did  not  approve.  But  from  recent^ents  it  might  be 
inferred  that  he  could  not  be  elected  unless  the  electors  were 
chosen  directly  by  the  people,  and  this  supposition,  if  he 
labored  for  the  amendment,  would  afford  ground  for  a  strong 
suspicion  that  selfish  interests  guided  his  conduct. 

The  proposed  amendment  met  his  hearty  approval,  yet 
he  would  go  further  still.  Not  only  would  he  leave  the 
choice  of  presidential  electors  with  the  people,  but  he  would 
make  members  of  Congress  ineligible  to  any  office  under  the 
Government  during  the  term  for  which  they  had  been 
elected  and  for  two  years  thereafter,  save  only  in  the  case 
of  judicial  appointments.  Congress  would  then  be  rid  of 
that  connection  with  the  Executive  which  was  the  cause  of 
BO  much  apprehension  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Members  would  be  free  to  attend  to  their  duties,  intrigue 
and  management  would  fail,  and  the  morals  of  the  country 
be  much  improved.  Holding  these  views,  and  believing  it 
a  duty  to  "  practise  the  maxims  recommended  to  others,  he 
felt  that  he  must  ask  to  be  relieved  from  further  attendance 
on  the  Senate.* 

The  meaning  of  these  proceedings  was  plain  to  every  one. 
Andrew  Jackson  had  been  formally  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency, had  accepted,  and  had  given  to  his  friends  a  cam- 
paign cry  and  a  platform.  That  he  really  wished  to  have 
the  Constitution  amended  is  hard  to  believe,  for  in  after 
years,  when  President  of  the  United  States,  he  placed  more 
congressmen  in  office  than  did  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
never  gave  himself  the  least  concern  as  to  the  manner  of 
electing  a  President.  As  a  platform  the  letter  was  of  great 
importance,  for  it  was  a  formal  announcement  to  the  people 
by  Jackson  that  he  had  been  defrauded  of  the  presidency 
by  Clay,  who  had  entered  into  a  corrupt  bargain  with  Adams 

*  Niles'B  Weekly  Register,  Noyember  6, 1826,  toL  xzix,  pp.  166,  167. 
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and  had  received  as  reward  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
Ab  BUch  it  opened  the  campaign  of  1828,  and  gave  currency 
and  authority  to  the  bargain  and  corruption  cry  which  fol- 
lowed Clay  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

A  leader,  a  platform,  and  a  popular  idea  once  provided, 
a  newspaper  was  started  at  Washington,  local  committees 
of  correspondence  wore  organized  all  over  the  Union,  a 
central  committee  was  appointed  in  each  State,  able  man- 
agers were  found,  office  holders  were  set  to  work,  and  a 
party  of  opposition  to  the  Administration  came  rapidly  into 
existence,  and  grew  ia  numbers  and  in  violence  with  every 
act  of  the  President  or  his  advisers.  No  party  name  was  yet 
assumed,  but  under  the  general  designation  of  "  Friends  of 
General  Jackson  "  were  gathered  all  those  who  for  any  rea- 
Bon  disliked  Adams  or  hated  Clay;  all  who  opposed  internal 
improvements  at  Federal  expense;  all  who  believed  the  tariff 
laws  were  exercises  of  a  power  not  delegated  to  Congreaa, 
and  were  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  violations  of 
the  Constitution;  ail  who  believed  the  story  of  the  bargain; 
and  the  great  body  of  office  holders  the  country  over.  No 
high  principles  of  national  policy  as  yet  bound  these  ele- 
ments together,  but  the  lack  of  these  was  more  than  sup- 
plied by  a  savage  personal  opposition,  by  a  determination 
to  thwart  the  President  at  every  turn,  break  down  bis  Ad- 
ministration, and  discredit  him  before  the  people.  Scarcely 
had  the  nineteenth  Congress  been  organized  when  this  work 
of  malevolent  resistance  began.  Now  it  took  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  member  of  Congress  to  office  during  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected;  now  of  a  call  on  Adams  for  a  list  of 
the  names  of  the  members  of  Congress  appointed  to  offices 
of  trust  or  profit  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
by  all  Presidents  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution; 
now  of  a  report  and  six  bills  to  reduce  the  Executive  pat- 
ronage; and  now  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  de- 
claring the  President  ineligible  to  a  second  term.  Adams, 
in  his  message,  had  dwelt  at  great  length  on  the  importance 
of  internal  improvements,  and  sketched  with  much  fulness 
the  course  Uiey  should  take.     A  call  was  therefore  made 
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for  a  committee  to  frame  Buch  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution as  should  define  the  powers  of  Congress  over  internal 
improvements^  and  so  restrict  them  as  to  protect  State  sov- 
ereignty. Adams^  in  his  message  on  the  Panama  Congress^ 
had  stated  that  Ministers  ^'  will  be  commissioned."  There- 
upon a  resolution  was  promptly  brought  before  the  Senate 
setting  forth  that  the  Executive  had  no  authority  to  appoint 
Ministers  till  he  had  first  consulted  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
Senate  solemnly  protested  against  such  a  usurpation  of 
power.  The  mover  *  assured  the  Senate  that  such  a  usur^ 
pation,  such  a  palpable  infraction  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  isolated,  unconnected  with  anything 
else,  was  enough  to  appall  the  friends  of  liberty.  But  when 
^  connected  with  the  covert  and  insidious  innovations  which 
gave  existence  to  and  characterizes  the  conduct  of  the  present 
Chief  Magistrate,"  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  every  friend 
of  his  country  should  be  at  his  post.  '^  I  will  not  say  that 
he  came  into  office  in  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  Consti- 
tution. He  came  in  under  it.  He  is  our  President.  And 
yet  (it  is  unnecessary  to  disguise  the  fact)  he  came  into  office 
in  opposition  to  three  fourths  of  the  American  people,  in 
opposition  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  States  out  of  twenty- 
four.  He  came  in  by  the  prostration  of  our  dearest  princi- 
ples. He  came  in  by  a  total  disregard  of  the  right  of  in- 
struction, the  basis  of  a  republic.  He  came  in,  sir,  in  oppo- 
sition not  only  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  but  he 
overcame  the  most  formidable  of  all  difficulties.  He  came 
in  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  representatives,  too.  And 
what,  Mr.  President,  is  the  policy  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration? The  original  debt  of  gratitude  is  to  be  paid  at  all 
hazards;  the  one  fourth  is  to  become  the  majority,  if  the 
creation  of  offices  and  the  patronage  of  the  Government 
can  effect  it.  Yes,  sir,  the  first  appointment  made  by  the 
present  Administration  is  conclusive  on  this  point,  and  its 
subsequent  course  is  in  entire  accord."  f 

*  Senator  Branch,  of  South  Carolina,  Register  of  Debates  in  Oongress,  Mardi 
SO,  1826,  Tol.  ii,  part  i,  1826-1826,  p.  886. 

f  Senator  Branch,  Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  yoI.  !!.  part  i,  1826-1826, 
p.  888. 
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"  This  is  the  first  AdmiDistration,"  said  John  Randolph, 
speaking  on  the  resolution,  "  that  has  openly  run  the  prin- 
ciple of  patronage  against  that  of  patriotism;  that  has  un- 
blushingly  avowed,  aye,  and  executed  its  purposes  of  bay- 
ing ua  up  with  our  own  money.  Sir,  there  is  honor  among 
thieves — shall  it  be  wanting  among  the  chief  captains  of  our 
Administration^  Let  Judas  have  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
whatever  disposition  he  may  choose  to  make  of  them  here- 
after— whether  they  go  to  buy  a  Potter's  field  in  which  to 
inter  thia  miserable  Constitution  of  ours,  crucified  between 
two  gentlemen  suffering  for  conscience'  sake  under  the  bui^ 
den  of  liie  two  first  offices  of  this  Government,  or  whether 
he  shall  do  that  justice  to  himself  which  the  finisher  of  the 
law  is  not,  as  yet,  permitted  to  do  for  him,  is  quite  imma- 
terial," A  little  later  in  the  same  speech  Randolph  declared 
that  he  was  "  defeated,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons — cut  up, 
and  clean  broke  down  by  the  coalition  of  Blifil  and  Black 
George — by  the  combination,  unheard  of  till  then,  of  the 
Puritan  with  the  Blackleg." 

This  was  too  much  for  Clay.  A  challenge  followed;  the 
two  met,  exchanged  shots,  shook  hands,  and,  with  honor 
quite  satisfied,  went  back  unharmed  to  their  posts  at  Wash- 
ington, while  Randolph's  words  describing  "  the  coalition  of 
Blifil  and  Black  George,  the  combination  of  the  Puritan  and 
the  Blackleg,"  swept  over  the  country. 

During  the  debate  on  a  resolution  that  the  Constitution 
ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  prevent  the  choice  of  President 
devohHng  on  the  House  and  of  Vice-President  on  the  Senate, 
a  representative  from  South  Carolina  spoke  more  plainly 
(till.*  "  I  assert  it  as  a  fact,"  said  he,  "  that  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate  was  elevated  to  the  presidency  against  the  known 
and  undoubted  will  of  a  clear  constitutional  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  Union.  If  the  present  Secretary  of  State  had 
not  persevered  against  all  hope,  and  thereby  distracted  the 
vote  of  the  Western  States,  General  Jackson  would  cer- 
tainly have  received  the  electoral  vote  of  Kentucky,  Ohio, 

•  Ur.  McDuOle,  at  ^uth  OaroUns,  Febra*(7  IS,  ISM ;  RegUlcr  of  DebaM  in 
GoDgTeBS,  TOl.  il,  part  II,  IBSS-ISSS,  pp.  IBSfi-l9b8. 
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and  Missouri^  which,  added  to  those  actually  received,  would 
have  swelled  his  number  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-two — one 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  whole.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
I  say,  in  round  terms,  that  Mr.  Clay  made  the  President, 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  a  decided  majority  of  the  State 
he  represented  and  of  the  whole  Union.  He  represented  a 
State  where  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  were 
in  favor  of  General  Jackson  and  opposed  to  Mr.  Adams,  and 
where  the  obligation  of  the  representative  to  conform  to  the 
will  of  his  constituents  is  regarded  as  a  fundamental  article 
of  the  true  political  creed.  Yet,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
will  of  his  constituents,  of  his  State,  and  of  the  United  States, 
he  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  in  favor  of  a  can- 
didate whom  he  had  habitually  professed  to  despise  as  a  man 
and  detest  as  a  politician.  It  is  but  too  obvious,  then,  that 
Mr.  Clay  sacrificed  his  political  animosities  and  his  political 
principles,  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  duty  to  his  country, 
at  the  unhallowed  shrine  of  ambition.  Am  I  asked  for 
proof?  Hear  itl  He  gives  the  vote  of  his  own  State  in 
opposition  to  his  own  principles,  against  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State,  and  thereby  makes  the  President;  and 
then  has  the  f rontless,  shameless  audacity  to  set  public  opin- 
ion at  defiance  by  instantly  and  openly  receiving,  as  the 
reward  of  his  treachery  to  the  people,  the  highest  office  the 
President  can  confer  upon  him  I  ^' 

The  cry  of  bargain  and  corruption  fabricated  by  Kremer, 
sanctioned  by  Jackson,  and  affirmed  by  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives in  the  halls  of  Congress,  was  next  indorsed  by 
political  meetings  uijder  the  guidance  of  party  managers. 
In  June  the  friends  of  General  Jackson  in  Philadelphia  de- 
clared that  there  was  just  cause  to  believe  that  the  will  of 
the  American  people  was  not  treated  by  the  present  public 
agents  with  the  profound  acquiescence  to  which,  in  the  spirit 
of  American  institutions,  it  was  entitled;  that  efforts  had 
been  made  and  were  making  to  defeat,  intimidate,  and  sup- 
press it  by  combinations  as  corrupt  as  they  were  disastrous; 
that  they  disapproved  and  condemned  "the  origin,  charac- 
ter, and  proceedings  of  the  existing  Administration";  and 
that  they  regarded  the  election  of  Jackson  as  essential  to 
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the  revival  of  republican  principles.*  As  yet,  however,  the 
people  gave  little  beed  to  the  outcry  of  the  politicians.  The 
election  over,  they  accepted  the  result  without  question  and 
without  suspieioa.  They  were  too  busy  gathering  their 
crops,  selling  their  wares  and  merchandise,  and  enjoying  thu 
fruits  of  prosperity  to  believe  that  the  charge  of  bargain  and 
corruption  was  seriously  made.  Even  the  toasts  to  which  the 
revellers  drank  on  Independence  Day  show  no  widespread 
animosity  toward  Adams  and  Clay. 

Many  events  have  made  that  particular  Fourth  of  July 
a  memorable  one  in  our  annals,  for  it  was  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  by  the  Continental  Congress  of  the 
document  we  know  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
it  was  the  day  on  which,  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other, 
died  Thomas  JefFerson  and  John  Adams,  the  man  who  wrote 
the  declaration  and  the  man  who,  more  than  any  other,  per- 
suaded a  hesitating  Congress  to  approve  it.  Each  had  been 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  declaration; 
each  had  signed  it  when  approved ;  each  had  served  his  coun- 
try on  a  foreign  mission;  each  had  been  raised  by  his  cood- 
trymen  first  to  the  vice-presidency  and  then  to  the  presi- 
dency; each  had  become  the  leader  of  a  party;  and  that 
each  should  pass  away  on  the  same  day  was,  in  the  language 
of  the  time,  a  "  singular  coincidence."  But  that  the  dav 
should  be  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  event  in  which  each 
had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part  was  a  triple  occurrence  with- 
out parallel  in  our  history. 

As  the  autumn  of  1826  drew  to  a  close  the  indifference 
of  the  people  to  the  coming  struggle  for  the  presidency 
began  to  wear  away.  The  agitation  of  the  politicians  was 
taking  effect,  and  at  meeting  after  meeting  the  candidacy  of 
Jackson  was  heartily  indorsed.  "With  the  new  year  came 
I  new  charges  against  the  Administration,  new  journals  to  «d 
in  spreading  them,  and  a  searching  of  the  opinions  of  every 
public  man  that  he  might  be  forced  to  aide  with  the  one  can- 
didate or  the  other. 

First  came  a  letter  written  by  a  member  of  Congrees  lAo 

♦  Nlles's  Weekly  Better,  June  S,  1926,  t«1.  m,  p,  1)5. 
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pretended  to  have  visited  the  "Wliite  House  on  New  Year's 
Day,  and  to  have  been  greatly  shocked  at  what  lie  saw.  Ho 
went,  he  said,  to  see  the  East  Room,  to  furnish  which  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  had  been  voted  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  "  It  was,"  said  he,  "  truly  a  gorgeous  sight  to  be- 
hold, but  had  too  much  the  look  of  regal  magnificence  to  be 
perfectly  agreeable  to  my  old  republican  feelings."  Ths 
statement  was  wholly  false.  No  attempt  at  decoration  had 
been  made,  not  a  cent  of  the  money  had  been  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  and,  save  a  few  old  chairs  and  a  settee  or  two,  the 
room  was  without  furniture  of  any  sort.  Nevertheless,  the 
story  went  the  rounds  of  the  press;  convinced  many  a  country 
voter  that  Adams  was  living  in  regal  splendor,  in  undemo- 
cratic luxury;  became  serious  enough  to  call  forth  a  flat 
denial  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  an  explanation 
from  the  writer.  He  was  not  present  himself,  but  had  been 
informed  by  one  who  was,  and  who  probably  mistook  some 
other  gorgeously  furnished  apartment  for  the  East  Room  in 
question.  But  campaign  material,  not  truth,  was  wanted, 
and  the  denial  and  retraction  went  for  naught. 

Quite  of  a  piece  with  tlua  was  the  story  of  the  billiard 
table  and  the  chessmen.  The  committee  on  public  buildinga 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  obtain 
an  inventory  of  the  furniture  in  the  President's  house  bought 
with  money  previously  appropriated,  obtained  the  schedule 
from  the  private  secretary,  and,  without  examination,  at- 
tached it  to  their  report,  which  the  House  ordered  printed. 
Most  of  the  items  were  useless  for  campaign  purposes,  but 
among  them  were  two  which  gave  new  proof  of  the  extrava- 
gant and  aristocratic  tastes  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  There 
was  a  billiard  table,  with  cues  and  balls,  valued  at  sixty-one 
dollars,  and  a  set  of  chessmen  said  to  have  cost  twenty-three 
dollars  and  a  half.  "  There  are  items  in  the  account  ren- 
dered," said  a  Qeorpa  member  while  the  report  was  under 
discussion,  "which  I  wish  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  and 
never  brought  to  light."  "  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Chairman," 
exclaimed  another,  "  to  believe  that  it  ever  was  intended  by 
Congress  that  the  public  money  should  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  gaming  tables  and  gambling  furniture?     And  if  it  is 
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right  to  purchase  billiard  tables  and  eheeBnien,  why  not,  also, 
faro  bants,  playing  eards,  race  horses,  and  every  other  article 
necessary  to  complete  a  system  of  gambling  at  the  Pr«?3ident's 
palace,  and  let  it  be  understood  by  the  people  that  this  is  a 
most  splendid  gambling  Administration!  Such  conduct  in 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation  is  enough  to  shock  and 
alarm  the  religious,  the  moral,  and  the  reflecting  part  of  the 
community."  *  There  was,  however,  no  occasion  for  any 
one  to  be  shocked,  for  the  billiard  table  had  not  been  pur- 
chased. Indeed,  no  sooner  did  Adams  see  the  printed  report 
than  he  infoi-med  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  the 
Secretary  was  mistaken,  that  the  inventory  was  wrong,  and 
that  no  part  of  the  appropriation  had  or  ever  would  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  chessmen  or  the  table.  But 
no  member  of  the  committee  troubled  himself  to  enter  a 
denial,f  and  the  charge  went  out  to  the  public,  to  be  dragged 
forth  a  year  later  as  good  material  for  the  campaign. 

Meantime,  Jackson  had  twice  reiterated  tlie  bargain  and 
corruption  charge.  In  declining  an  invitation  to  come  to 
Kentucky  to  "  counteract  the  intrigue  and  management  of 
certain  prominent  individuals  against  him  "  he  took  occasion 
to  say  that  when  he  "  reflected  on  the  management  and  in- 
trigue which  are  operating  abroad,  the  magnitude  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  are  endeavoring  to  supplant,  and  the  many 
means  which  they  can  draw  to  their  assistance  from  the 
ronage  of  the  Government  "  he  felt  it  "  due  to  himself  " 
"  to  the  American  people  to  steer  clear  of  every  condm 
which  might  give  color  to  the  belief  that  he  was  seeking  hit 
own  aggrandizement.  "  If  it  bo  true,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
Administration  have  gone  into  power  contrary  to  the  vtHoe 
of  the  nation  and  are  now  expecting,  by  means  of  this 
thus  acquired,  to  mould  the  public  will  into  an  acquiet 
with  their  authority,  then  is  the  issue  fairly  made  out — SI 
the  Government  or  the  people  rule?  "  X 

That  the  Administration  had  gone  into  power  by  such 

*  R«glit«r  of  DebatM  in  CoDfreiB,  1820-1830,  tqL  !I,  part  tl,  pp.  leBE,  HM. 
t  The  ei|iUnatioQ  of  ilie  chairrain  Is  in  yiles's  Weeklj  Register,  April  M, 
1887,  toL  iixii,  pp.  H9,  IBO. 

t  Nites'sWeeklj  BegSiler,  Ootober  H,  ISIG,  toI.  mi,  p.  lOS. 
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means  was  by  that  time  so  evident  to  Jackson  that  he  began 
to  believe  that  overtures  of  a  corrupt  nature  had  been  made 
to  him  by  Clay,  and  one  day  in  March  a  most  extraordinary 
letter  appeared  in  the  Fayetteville  Observer.  The  writer, 
Mr.  Carter  Beverley,  declared  that  he  had  just  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Jackson;  diat  he  found  him  surrounded  by  ^^a  crowd 
of  company,"  and  that "  before  all  his  company  "  the  general 
said  that  ^'Mr  Clay's  friends  made  a  proposition  to  his  friends 
that  if  they  would  promise  for  him  not  to  put  Mr.  Adams 
into  the  seat  of  Secretary  of  State,  Clay  and  his  friends 
would,  in  one  hour,  make  him  (Jackson)  the  President."  * 
This  new  piece  of  evidence,  it  may  well  be  believed,  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  in  time  was  brought  to  Clay's  attention, 
and  denied  emphatically.  So  false  was  the  story,  he  was 
^^  unwilling  to  believe  that  Oeneral  Jackson  had  made  any 
such  statement,"  but,  no  matter  with  whom  it  originated,  it 
was  "  a  gross  fabrication."  f  The  veracity  of  the  writer 
having  thus  been  called  in  question,  Mr.  Dufi  Oreen,  then 
editing  a  Jackson  newspaper  at  Washington,  indorsed  the 
letter,  and  declared  that  Jackson  had  made  ihe  same  state- 
ment to  him  two  years  before,  j:  "  The  general,"  said  an- 
other journal,  ^^  now  stands  before  the  nation  as  the  direct 
public  accuser  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends,  and  by  inference 
of  Mr.  Adams  also.  The  accusation  has  been  deliberately 
denied.  And  if  Oeneral  Jackson  should  not  sustain  it  by 
competent  and  credible  proof  the  American  people  will  not 
be  restrained  by  the  grateful  respect  which  they  have  hith- 
erto cherished  for  him  from  characterizing  the  charge,  as 
in  that  event  it  will  deserve  to  be  considered."  * 

Thus  called  on  for  proof,  Mr.  Beverley  fell  back  on  Jack- 
son, who  replied  in  detail.  "Early  in  January,  1825,"  he 
said,  "  a  member  of  Congress  of  high  respectability  visited 
me  one  morning  and  observed  that  he  had  a  communication 
he  was  desirous  to  make;  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the 


*  Letter  of  Carter  Beyerley,  March  8,  1827.    Nile8*8  Weekly  Rc^ster,  May  6, 
1827,  ToL  xxziif  p.  182. 

t  Democratic  Press,  Waablngton,  April  18,  1827. 

i  Washinji^toii  Telegraph,  April  26,  1827. 

*  National  Journal,  April  28,  1827. 
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friends  of  Mr.  Clay  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  had  n 
overtures  to  them,  saying  that  if  Mr,  Clay  and  his  friends 
would  unite  in  aid  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Clay 
should  be  Secretary  of  State;  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  CUy 
stated  the  West  did  not  wish  to  separate  from  the  West,  and 
if  I  would  say,  or  permit  any  of  my  confidential  friends  to 
flay,  that  in  case  I  was  elected  President  Mr.  Adams  should 
not  be  continued  Secretary  of  State,  by  a  complete  union 
of  Mr.  Clay  and  hia  friends  they  would  put  an  end  to  the 
presidential  contest  in  an  hour.  To  which,  in  substance,  I 
replied  that  in  politics,  as  in  everything  else,  my  guide  was 
principle,  and,  contrary  to  the  expressed  and  unbiassed  will 
of  the  people  or  their  constituted  agents,  I  never  would  step 
into  the  presidential  chair,  and  requested  him  to  say  to  Mr. 
Clay  and  his  friends  that  before  I  would  reach  the  presi- 
dential chair  by  such  means  of  bargain  and  corruption  I 
would  see  the  earth  open  and  swallow  both  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends,  and  myself  with  them.  The  second  day  after  this 
coramnnieatioD  and  reply  it  was  announced  in  the  newspa- 
pers that  Mr.  Clay  had  come  out  openly  and  avowedly  is 
favor  of  Mr.  Adams."  * 

The  letter  had  scarcely  reached  Mr.  Beverley,  at  Wheel- 
ing, when  Clay,  on  his  way  down  the  river  to  Lexington, 
reached  the  same  town  and  found  tho  contents  of  the  note 
the  one  topic  of  conversation.  Wbile  the  captain  detained 
the  steamboat  a  copy  was  made,  and  once  at  I^xington,  Clay 
gave  to  the  public  "  a  direct,  unqualified,  and  indignant  de- 
nial." t  -A.  fortnight  later,  at  a  dinner  given  him  at  Lexing- 
ton, he  spoke  at  great  length,  reviewed  the  letter  word  by 
word,  and  called  on  Jackson  to  name  the  congrossman.  "  I 
rejoice  again  and  again,"  said  he, "  that  the  contest  has  at  last 
assumed  its  present  practical  form.  Heretofore  malignant 
whispers  and  dark  surmises  have  been  clandestinely  circu- 
lated, or  openly  and  unblushingly  uttered  by  irresponsible 
agents.     They  were  borne  upon  the  winds,  and,  like  them, 

■  Jackson  to  Ur,  Carter  BoTcrley,  June  6,  18ST.  Nllw't  Weaklj  RegtrtW, 
July  7,  1887,  vol.  xxtU.  p.  817. 

t  Clay's  Letter  "To  the  Public";  Eeotncby  Repoiter,  Jolf  4,  ISS);  NDm'i 
Weekly  Re^Btw,  July  SI,  1827,  vol.  uxii,  p.  300. 
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were  invisible  and  intangible.  ISo  responsible  man  stood 
forward  to  sustain  them  with  his  acknowledged  authority. 
They  have  at  last  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  General 
Jackson  has  thrown  ofi  the  mask^  and  comes  confessedly  forth 
from  behind  his  concealed  batteries  publicly  to  accuse  and 
convict  me.  We  stand  confronted  before  the  American 
people.  Pronouncing  the  charges,  as  I  do  again,  desti- 
tute of  all  foundation  and  gross  aspersions,  whether  clan- 
destinely or  openly  issued  from  the  halls  of  the  Capitol, 
the  saloons  of  the  Hermitage,  or  by  press,  by  pen,  or  by 
tongue,  and  safely  resting  in  my  conscious  integrity,  I  de- 
mand the  witness,  and  await  the  event  with  fearless  con- 
fidence." * 

The  challenge  thus  thrown  down  was  promptly  accepted, 
and  Jackson,  in  a  letter  to  the  public,  declared  that  the  mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  approached  him  was  James  Buchanan, 
of  Pennsylvania.f  The  address  to  the  public,  for  such  it 
was,  appeared  in  a  Nashville  newspaper,  was  copied  all  over 
the  Union,  was  read  by  Buchanan  in  the  columns  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Advertiser,  and  called  forth  from  him  an  immediate 
and  flat  denial.  He  had,  he  stated,  called  on  Jackson  in 
the  early  part  of  January,  1825,  had  found  him  surrounded 
by  friends,  had  remained  till  they  left,  and  had  then  been 
invited  to  join  him  in  a  walk.  As  the  two  were  strolling 
along  the  streets  Buchanan  remarked  that  a  report  was 
abroad  that  Jackson,  if  elected,  intended  to  appoint  Adama 
Secretary  of  State;  that  the  rumor  was  likely  to  injure  his 
chance  of  election;  that  unless  he  had  so  determined,  the 
report  ought  to  be  contradicted,  as  there  were  several  able 
and  ambitious  men,  Mr.  Clay  among  them,  who  aspired  to 
the  office.  When  Buchanan  had  finished,  the  general  de- 
clared that  he  thought  well  of  Mr.  Adams;  that  he  had 
never  said  or  intimated  that  he  would  or  would  not  appoint 
him  Secretary  of  State;  that  he  kept  such  matters  to  himself; 


*  The  speech  was  delivered  July  12,  and  is  reported  in  lues's  Weekly  Register, 
August  4,  1827,  vol.  xxxii,  pp.  876-8$0. 

f  Jackson's  letter  to  the  public,  dated  July  ISth,  is  in  Niles's  Weekly  Register, 
August  11, 1827,  Tol  xxxii,  pp.  891M0a 
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that,  if  chosen  President,  it  should  be  without  solicitation  of 
intrigue  on  his  part,  and  that  he  would  go  into  ofBce  free 
and  untrammelled,  and  would  fill  the  public  offices  with  such 
men  as  he  believed  to  be  the  ablest  and  best  in  the  country. 
"  I  called  upon  General  Jackson,"  said  Buehanan,  "  solely 
as  his  friend,  upon  mj  individual  responsibility,  and  not  as 
the  agent  of  Mr.  Clay  or  any  other  person.  I  never  have 
been  the  political  friend  of  Mr.  Clay  since  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President.  Until  I  saw  the 
letter  of  General  JacitBon  to  Mr.  Beverley  the  conception 
never  once  entered  ray  mind  that  he  believed  me  to  have 
been  the  agent  of  Mr,  Clay  or  of  his  friends,  or  that  I  had 
intended  to  propose  to  him  terms  of  any  kind  for  them, 
or  that  he  could  think  me  capable  of  expressing  the  opinion 
that  it  was  right  to  fight  such  intriguers  with  their  own 


The  speech  of  Clay,  the  letter  of  Jackson,  and  the  de- 
nial of  Buchanan  were  still  the  subject  of  an  animated  public 
discussion  when  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  met  and  added 
to  tlie  excitement  by  the  adoption  of  resolutions  aSinning 
the  bargain  and  corruption  charge,  and  the  discussion  of  a 
proposition  to  impeach  the  President.  The  resolutions  eet 
forth  that  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  give 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  directly  to  the 
people,  that  the  measures  of  the  Administration  were  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  and  dangerous  to  the  liberdes  of  tlio  coun- 
try, and  that "  the  remedy  of  these  evils  is  the  election  of  An- 
drew Jackson  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  this  Union."  The 
mode  of  appointing  the  President,  the  preamble  went  on  to 
state,  had  always  been  a  source  of  inconvenience,  and  that 
the  result  of  the  last  election  and  the  anxiety  regarding  that 
soon  to  come  made  the  amendment  imperative.  It  could 
not  be  fairly  denied  that  it  was  intended  that  the  choice 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  should  be  made  by  the  free 
and  unobstructed  judgment  of  the  people,  and  it  muft  be 
admitted  that  in  the  late  election  the  intention  was  defefttod. 


•  Buchsnitn's  letter  to  the  edit< 
[Dei'a  Weekly  B«t^ter,  Aiiguct  18 


'  of  the  LaQca<itcr  Joiimal,  Anguit  t,  m 
IBS';,  Tol.  ixili.  pp.  419,  410. 
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On  the  occasion  alluded  to  the  candidate  who^  in  the  primary 
election^  obtained  the  highest  number  of  votes  was  set  aside 
by  a  combination  that  triumphed  because  the  election  was 
transferred  to  a  body  of  electors,  of  which  one  party  to  the 
combination  was  an  influential  member.  ^^  Mr.  Adams  de- 
sired the  office  of  President;  he  went  into  the  combination 
without  it  and  came  out  with  it.  Mr.  Clay  desired  that  of 
Secretary  of  State;  he  went  into  the  combination  without  it 
and  came  out  with  it.  Of  this  transaction  the  simplest  his- 
tory is  the  best  analysis.  To  believe  when  proof  is  insuffi- 
cient is  not  greater  folly  than  to  doubt  when  it  is  conclu- 
sive; and  when  circumstantial  evidence  is  conclusive,  posi- 
tive testimony  is  rather  curious  than  valuable.  It  was  but 
the  other  day  that  an  atrocious  murderer,  in  the  enlightened 
State  of  New  York,  was  detected  and  punished  on  circum- 
stantial evidence,  and  surely  a  process  of  reasoning  which  will 
sanction  the  destruction  of  one  man's  life  is  rigorous  enough 
to  determine  the  conduct  of  another."  The  preamble  closed 
with  a  bitter  attack  on  Adams  for  his  foreign  policy,  for  the 
Panama  mission,  for  his  ideas  on  internal  improvement,  and 
denounced  Clay  as  ^'an  itinerant  rhetor  at  electioneering 
feasts.'' 

The  resolutions  and  the  preamble  having  passed  the  State 
Senate  with  but  two  negative  votes  and  the  House  unani- 
mously, effort  was  made  to  instruct  the  representatives  in 
Congress  to  take  up  the  charges  in  the  preamble,  prefer  them 
against  the  President,  and  seek  to  secure  his  impeachment 
and  trial  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  But  cooler 
counsel  prevailed,  and  the  resolution  was  voted  down  by  a 
great  majority. 

The  campaign  had  now  opened  in  earnest,  yet  the  cry 
of  bargain  and  corruption  could  not  be  silenced.  Every  day 
it  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  Clay,  in  desperation,  deter- 
mined to  make  one  more  effort  to  quiet  his  accusers  and  fur- 
nish yet  more  positive  proof  of  innocence  to  his  defenders. 
Gathering  a  great  mass  of  testimony  from  members  of  Con- 
gress who  voted  for  Adams  in  1826,  he  wrote  a  long  intro- 
duction; reviewed  the  charges  of  Kremer,  Jackson,  Carter 
Beverley,  and  the  democratic  press;  stated  his  relations  with 
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Jackson  for  twelve  years  paat>i  and  gave  the  whole  to  the 
public  in  pamphlet  form.* 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  year  the  Senate  of  New 
York,  following  the  example  of  Tennessee,  attacked  the  Ad- 
ministration in  a  set  of  resolutions  with  a  long  preamble. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate  Committee,  needed  immediate  amendment.  The 
framers  of  that  instrument  supposed,  and  the  writers  of  the 
Federalist  had  triumphantly  pointed  out,  that  the  prescribed 
manner  of  choosing  a  Chief  Magistrate  was  superior  to  every 
other  known.  But  futile  was  the  expectation.  At  the  elec- 
tion of  1801  the  electoral  colleges  were  decoyed  into  ^ving 
their  votes  in  such  a  manner  that  the  choice  devolved  on 
the  House  of  Representatives.  "  Even  at  this  day  no  friend 
of  his  country  can  look  back  on  that  eventful  period  without 
a  deep  feeling  of  tlie  awful  consequences  which  might  have 
ensued  if  fraud,  chicanery,  and  unhallowed  combinations  had 
been  successful  in  defeating  the  election  of  the  great  and 
good  Jefferson.  Thirty-five  times  was  the  fate  of  America 
suspended  on  a  single  ballot  of  a  single  member."  An 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  followed;  but  the  root  of  the 
evil  was  not  reached — the  House  of  Representatives  was  still 
left  the  arbiter,  and  again  the  expectations  of  the  people 
were  disappointed.  It  was  with  pain  and  grief  that  the  com- 
mittee alluded  to  the  belief  entertained  by  many  that  an 
unhallowed  coalition  was  entered  into  between  poraona  who 
had  ever  before  been  the  most  violent  antagonists,  and  that 
improper  means  were  used  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people. 
For  the  honor  of  the  country  they  hoped  the  imputations 
wore  unfounded,  but  a  reference  to  them  was  neceaaary  to 
show  the  need  of  an  immediate  remedy.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  evil.  Experience  had  shown  that  it  was  unwise  to  per- 
mit a  President  to  have  more  than  one  term.  The  conduct  of 
Mr.  Adams  furnished  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  second 
election  had  been  kept  steadily  in  view.     Appointments  of 


*  An  Addreu  of  Henrj  Clij  to  tlie  Public,  conUhiiiig  CerUin  Teatitnont  In 
Refutntinn  at  the  Chsr^en  apiinnt  dim  made  hj  General  Andrew  Jsckaon  tondiiDg 
the  last  Prceidential  Election.    Wuhlnglon,  182T,  pp.  6t. 
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"wom-out  men  to  most  important  stations;  unnecessaiy,  im- 
proper, and  extravagant  allowances  to  political  friends  sent 
abroad;  useless  and  visionary  missions  to  congresses  that 
never  met,  were  so  many  instances  to  prove  that  personal 
ambition  might  have  been  hitherto  the  chief  care  of  the 
present  Administration. 

The  resolutions  set  forth  that  the  election  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  defiance  of  the 
clear  and  undoubted  sense  of  the  American  people,  and  in 
consequence  of  systematic  efforts  to  prevent  a  choice  by  the 
electoral  colleges,  admonished  the  people  to  so  amend  the 
Constitution  as  to  give  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  to  the  people;  that  the  measures  of  the  present 
Administration  made  necessaiy  a  further  amendment  de- 
claring that  no  person  once  chosen .  President  could  ever 
again  be  eligible  to  that  office;  and  that  the  New  York  dele- 
gation in  Congress  be  instructed  and  requested  to  propose 
and  support  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution.* 

The  session  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  was  drawing  to 
a  close  when  the  mail  brought  to  each  member  a  copy  of 
Clay's  pamphlet  franked  by  himself.  His  friends  in  the 
Senate,  and  they  were  in  the  majority,  considered  the  de- 
fence and  the  documents  so  conclusive  that  they  determined 
to  give  the  bargain  and  corruption  charge  a  flat  denial  offi- 
cially as  senators.  Some  resolutions  were  accordingly  made 
ready,  and,  one  day  late  in  January,  were  moved  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  set  relating  to  internal  improvements  then 
under  consideration  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  One  of 
them  declared  that  the  Legislature,  with  deep  concern  and 
with  feelings  of  just  indignation,  saw  the  efforts  being  made 
throughout  the  United  States  to  blast  the  reputation  of 
the  members  of  Congress  from  Kentucky  who  voted  for 
John  Quincy  Adams;  that,  after  great  deliberation  and  a 
full  examination  of  all  the  evidence  adduced,  they  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  charges  of  bargain, 
sale,  and  corruption  were  utterly  false  and  malicious,  and 
were  brought  forward  for  party  purposes  and  to  elevate 

*  NileB*8  Weekly  Register,  January  19,  1828,  vol  xzziii,  pp.  Sfr-GS. 
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General  Jackson  to  the  oiEce  of  Preaident  of  the  United 
States. 

At  first  the  friends  of  Jackson  sought  to  defeat  the  reso- 
lutions, but,  finding  this  impossible,  insisted  that  witnesses 
should  be  called,  an  investigation  made,  and  carried  their 
point.  Seventeen  witnesses  were  summoned,  and  when  such 
as  would  consent  to  testify  were  examined  the  resolution  was 
carried  by  a  strict  party  vote.  During  the  investigation  an 
incident  happened  which  greatly  delighted  the  fricDils  of 
Jackson.  Some  years  before,  in  1822  and  1823,  there  ap- 
peared, in  the  Aigua  of  Western  America,  a  series  of  letters 
attacking  the  pamphlet  by  Adams  on  the  Ghent  negotia- 
tions.* They  were  written  by  Amoa  Kendall,  charged  him 
with  violating  instructions,  with  deadly  hostility  to  the  West, 
with  injustice  to  Clay,  with  attempting  to  sell  the  blood  of 
the  West  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  British  waters,  and 
were  much  approved  by  Clay.  So  highly  did  be  think  of 
them  that  he  contributed  one  hundred  dollars  toward  their 
publication  in  pamphlet  form.f  As  soon  as  the  friends  of 
Jackson  beard  this,  an  amendment  was  moved  to  the  reso- 
lutions declaring  all  the  charges  against  Adams  in  Kendall's 
pamphlet  to  be  utterly  false.  This  "  placed  the  friends  of 
Clay,"  said  a  Jackson  address,  "  in  a  sad  dilemma.  If  they 
voted  for  the  amendment,  with  the  evidence  before  them 
that  Mr.  Clay  had  himself  circulated  these  charges  and  paid 
for  their  circulation,  they  would  vote  he  was  a  slanderer  and 
a  libeller.  If  they  voted  against  it,  they  wouM  vote  that 
Adams  was  an  enemy  of  the  West  ready  to  sell  its  blood! 
In  this  predicament  they  divided:  some  voted  that  Clay 
was  a  libeller,  and  others  that  Adams  was  a  knave;  but 
the  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  easting  vote  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  This  shows  that  the  party  carea 
nothing  for  Mr.  Adams;  they  will  vote  him  a  knave  when 


'  The  Diipticalc  Lcltcrti.  The  FiBherii?R  &nd  the  lEissiiglppi ;  Dnrumenu  k- 
iBting  to  the  TmnBtirtionK  at  the  N'e^ttBtion  of  Ghent.     Wi^liington,  1B39. 

t  Letten  to  John  Quinev  Adsnn  Rclaiive  lo  the  FiHheries  Bud  the  Ui»i»t]ipl, 
Brtt  publinhed  in  Ihe  Aipll  of  WcBtem  America,  reriticd  ami  enlar^d  b^  AlMC 
KendHll.  1SS3.  See  the  tCBtimony  of  Kendall  uid  Tuancr,  United  States  Tele- 
graph  Bxtm,  vol.  i,  No.  1,  p.  8. 
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he  stands  alone^  but  an  honest  man  when  connected  with 
Mr.  Clay."  * 

And  now  the  work  of  nominating^  indorsing,  and  ap- 
pointing electoral  tickets  went  rapidly  forward.  In  Maine 
a  Convention  of  delegates  met  at  Portland,  declared  their 
disbelief  in  the  charges  against  Clay,  their  disapproval  of 
the  pertinacity  with  which  the  libel  was  persisted  in,  and 
unanimously  nominated  Adams  for  President  and  Bush  for 
Vice-President.  In  Vermont  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
approved  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  and  declared  that 
the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  highly  desirable. 
In  Massachusetts  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  indorsed  the 
enlightened  policy  of  the  Administration,  the  judicious,  hon- 
orable, and  patriotic  course  of  Henry  Clay,  and  expressed 
a  deep  interest  in  the  re-election  of  Adams.  At  a  ipeeting 
one  evening,  in  Albany,  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  opposed  to  Adams  resolved  that  they  viewed  the 
possibility  of  the  choice  of  President  again  devolving  on  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  as  an  occurrence  likely  to  deprive 
the  people  of  their  just  weight  in  the  election,  lead  to  the 
use  of  corrupt  influence,  and  injure  the  permanence  of  our 
free  institutions;  that  the  prevention  of  this  evil  imperiously 
demanded  the  same  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  concert  of 
action  at  the  coming  election  as  at  that  of  1800;  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  national  nomination  it  became  all  Bepublicans 
to  unite  in  Andrew  Jackson  and  choose  electors  favorable  to 
his  cause.  Later  in  the  year  the  friends  of  the  Administra- 
tion held  a  Convention  at  Albany,  and  nominated  Adams 
and  Bush.  In  Pennsylvania  both  parties  held  popular  con- 
ventions at  Harrisburg.  The  Administration  men  indorsed 
Adams,  declared  for  internal  improvements,  encouragement 
to  home  manufactures,  and  two  terms  for  a  President,  and 
nominated  Adams  and  Bush.  When,  said  the  platform,  we 
contemplate  the  character  and  abilities  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
his  incapacity  for  civil  office,  his  military  temper,  his  love  of 
arbitrary  rule,  his  ignorance  of  the  Constitution  and  princi- 
ples of  our  Government,  and  his  indifference  to  the  American 

*  Address  to  the  People  of  Kentockj  bj  the  Central  Jackson  Committee  of 
Kentnoky. 
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eystem,  we  find  the  Btroogest  reasons  to  oppose  aay  change 
in  tlie  Executive.  In  New  Jersey,  in  Maryland,  m  Ohio,  in 
Indiana,  indeed  in  almost  all  the  States,  the  electoral  tickets 
of  both  parties  were  framed  at  conventionB  o£  delegates  sent 
up  by  the  people  in  the  towns,  counties,  or  congresaional 
districts.  In  Virginia  the  Jackaon  men  held  a  mixed  Con- 
vention, made  up  of  members  of  the  State  Senate  and  House 
of  Burgesses,  and  twenty-two  special  deputies  from  the  coun- 
ties and  boroughs  having  no  Jackson  men  in  the  LegiBlatore. 
In  North  Carolina  the  Adams  delegates  were  chosen  in  the 
fifteen  electoral  districts  into  which  the  State  waa  parted. 
In  Georgia  two  electoral  tickets  of  Jackson  men  were  put 
in  the  field  by  the  "Clarkite"  and  "  Troupite  "  factions. 
Of  the  four-and-twenty  States  in  the  Union,  but  two,  Dela- 
ware and  South  Carolina,  held  to  the  old-time  method  and 
appointed  the  electors  by  legislative  action.  Never  before 
had  the  people  so  much  to  say  in  the  choice  of  electors.  The 
overthrow  of  the  congressional  and  legislative  caucus,  the 
want  of  party  organization,  the  absence  of  the  National  Con- 
vention and  the  nominating  machinery  of  later  days,  the 
almost  universal  adoption  of  the  general  ticket  or  the  dis- 
trict system  and  the  gwiat  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  out- 
cry against  the  "dynasty  of  the  secretaries,"  the<  demand 
for  a  President  who  was  "  a  man  of  the  people,"  and  the  be- 
lief that  Jackson  had  really  been  cheated  out  of  the  presi- 
dency by  bargain  and  corruption,  left  all  matters  of  detail 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Never  before,  as  a  consequence,  were  such  appeals  nude 
to  the  voter.  The  mass  of  campaign  literature  surpaascB 
anything  of  the  kind  that  ever  went  before  in  quanti^, 
scurrility,  and  falsehood.  Records,  both  public  and  private, 
were  ransacked,  the  career  of  each  candidate  was  passed  in 
review,  and  no  act  of  the  least  importance  was  suffered  to  go 
unquestioned.  Jackson  was  charged  witli  marrying  hia  wife 
before  she  was  divorced  from  her  first  husband;  witli  the 
murder  of  six  deserters  from  the  militia  at  Mobile  in  1815; 
with  being  a  party  to  Burr's  conspiracy;  with  usurping  the 
powers  of  Congress  and  making  war  on  Spain  by  invading 
Florida;  with  defying  and  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  Ptme 
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dent  by  capturing  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola;  with  executing 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  without  trial;  with  banishing  citi- 
zens of  Pensacola  on  the  charge  of  being  spies  in  time  of 
peace;  with  unlawfully  and  arbitrarily  forcing  Colonel  Col- 
laver  to  surrender  archives  and  documents  when  Governor 
of  Florida;  with  placing  military  above  the  civil  power  at 
New  Orleans^  and  insolently  defying  a  judge;  with  using 
profane  language;  and  with  hostility  to  the  American 
eystem. 

Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  was  denounced  as  a  monarch- 
ist, as  an  aristocrat,  as  an  old  Federalist  in  disguise,  as  a  man 
who  had  changed  his  party  but  not  his  principles,  as  a  ruler 
above  the  law  and  blind  to  diity.  He  was  charged  with 
asfluming  power  not  granted  by  the  Constitution  in  claim- 
ing the  right  to  send  Ministers  to  Panama  against  the  will 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  was  charged 
with  causing  the  loss  of  the  British  West  Indian  trade  by 
mismanagement;  with  gross  extravagance  in  the  expenditure 
of  public  money;  with  having  fed  all  his  life  at  the  public 
crib;  with  having  received  such  great  sums  of  public  money 
as  salaries,  outfits,  and  allowances  for  the  many  offices  he 
had  held  that  the  grand  total  was  equal  to  sixteen  dollars 
for  every  day  of  his  life  since  he  first  drew  breath.  He 
was  a  Northern  man  from  a  free  State,  he  had  used  Federal 
patronage  to  influence  elections,  had  corrupted  the  civil  ser- 
vice, had  quarrelled  with  his  father,  was  the  friend  of  duel- 
lists, had  written  a  scurrilous  poem  against  Jefferson,  was  an 
enemy  of  the  West,  and  while  at  St.  Petersburg  had  surren- 
dered a  beautiful  American  servant  girl  to  the  Emperor  of 

Bussia. 

The  present  contest,  said  one  Jackson  newspaper,  is  "  a 
movement  of  the  people,"  a  revolt  of  democracy  against 
aristocracy.  Employed  all  his  life  in  subordinate  stations, 
it  never  was  the  intention  of  the  people  to  put  Adams  at 
the  head  of  the  nation.  He  was  bom  and  bred  among  the 
aristocracy,  and  early  imbibed  those  principles  against  which 
we  fought  in  the  days  of  the  black  cockade;  he  has  denied 
the  right  of  the  people  to  instnict  their  representatives,  au- 
thorized useless  expenditures,  lost  us  the  British  colonial 
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trade,  hushed  up  insulted  wrongs  aufEered  from  Bra2dl,  and 
left  U3  unrepresented  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  The  peo- 
ple have  determined  on  a  change,  and  every  good  citizen 
should  assist  in  the  great  work  of  reform.  Andrew  Jackson 
ia  of  the  people,  is  the  candidate  of  the  people,  and  by  the 
people  ought  to  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States* 
A  Vermont  newspaper,  said  another,  describes  the  tariff  of 
1828  as  "  a  Jackson  tariff ";  but  in  Georgia  it  is  thought  op- 
pressive, and  the  people  are  called  on  to  set  up  manufactures 
in  self-defence.  Where  it  is  popular  the  Jackaonians  pro- 
claim it;  where  it  is  unpopular  they  denounce  it.f  But 
for  the  strong  and  energetic  steps  taken  by  the  Jackso- 
nians  of  the  North,  said  a  third,  the  tariff  bill  must  have 
failed.  To  them  and  to  them  alone  is  the  credit  due  of 
thwarting  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Adams  men.J  The 
party  of  the  Administration,  anxious  to  have  a  pretext  to 
censure  the  Jackson  majority,  attempted  to  speak  eternally 
on  every  subject  that  could  be  diacussed,  and  had  they  not 
been  stopped  by  the  previous  question,  would  have  debated 
the  bill  titl  the  end  of  the  Beesion,  and  thus  abused  the 
Jacksoniaus  as  enemies  of  the  tariff."  Utterly  at  a  loss 
to  determine  which  side  Jackson  was  on,  the  Senate  of  In- 
diana requested  the  Governor  to  ask  him  to  state  explicitly 
whether  or  not  he  favored  internal  improvements  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  and  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican manufactures.]!  His  answer*  referred  his  qneationer 
to  a  letter  written  on  the  very  same  subject  to  another  in- 
quirer four  years  before,?  a  letter  purposely  muddled, 
vague,  and  contradictory,  which  committed  liim  to  a  "judi- 
cious "  tariff  and  left  the  reader  to  determine  what  that  wa«. 
In  the  West  men  believed  he  meant  a  tariff  for  protection, 

*  Ohio  HorJtor,  April  i6,  UiS. 

f  New  BDzland  PBllsdium,  June  17,  183S. 

t  Quoteil  from  a  Saratoga  newspaper  b;  Itic  Nc<r  Englimd  Palladium,  Jane  IT, 

isia. 

*  Ibid.,  Jiinc  30,  1H38,  quotrd  from  a  Kenluckj  neirapapcr. 
I  Ohio  Monitor,  April  18.  1828. 

*  Nilei'a  Weekly  Rtfiater,  Har  3,  Ki»,  toI.  iiiir,  p.  leg. 

(  Ibid.,  ToL  iiTi,  p.  94E,  June  S4,  18!4.     Thin  was  written  to  Dr.  L.  Q.  Cdc- 
naii,  of  North  Carolina,  aod  appeared  in  tbc  Bilrigh  Star. 
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but  in  the  South  they  held  it  to  be  clear  that  he  stood  for  a 
tariff  for  revenue,  because  no  other  was  "  judicious." 

As  the  summer  passed,  unmistakable  signs  of  what  was 
to  come  were  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  At  raisings,  at 
musters  of  the  militia,  at  the  Court-House  during  court  week, 
the  one  cry  all  over  the  South  and  West  was  "  Jackson  and 
Beform."  East  of  the  AUeghanies  and  north  of  the  Po- 
tomac river.  New  York  and  Maryland  were  the  only  doubt- 
ful States.  In  New  York,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history, 
the  people  were  to  take  part  in  the  choice  of  presidential 
electors.  Her  electoral  vote  was  thirty-six,  but  the  number 
to  be  chosen  by  popular  vote  was  thirty-four,  and  by  this 
body,  when  assembled,  two  more  were  to  be  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  senators.  What  would  be  done  in 
New  York  city  and  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Hudson 
river  valley  was  well  known.  But  a  belt  of  New  England 
settlers  stretched  across  the  State  from  Troy  to  Buffalo,  and 
what  they  would  do  was  far  from  certain,  for  the  bitter 
struggle  between  the  Masons  and  the  Antimasons  had  great- 
ly complicated  the  contest  for  the  presidency. 

The  presidential  election  took  place  in  seven  instalments. 
On  the  thirty-first  day  of  October  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
chose  electors,  and  both  went  to  Jackson,  the  one  by  more 
than  fifty  thousand  and  the  other  by  less  than  six  thousand 
majority.  On  the  third  of  November  in  nine  other  States, 
and  on  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  in  New  York  and  in  Loui- 
siana, and  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  New  Jersey,  the  people 
voted  for^electors.  Elsewhere,  save  in  Delaware  and  South 
Carolina,  elections  were  held  on  the  tenth,  eleventh,  thir- 
teenth, or  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  November. 

For  a  few  days  it  seemed  as  if  New  York  for  the  second 
time  in  her  history  would  cast  no  vote  for  President.  Thir- 
ty-four of  her  electors  were  chosen  in  districts.  But  when 
the  first  returns  came  in,  seventeen  were  reported  carried  by 
Jackson  and  seventeen  by  Adams,  and  as  this  body  was  to 
choose  two  more  electors  it  was  feared  that  the  college  would 
either  be  unable  to  organize  or  unable  to  elect  the  two  re- 
maining members.  In  the  end  Jackson  carried  eighteen  dis- 
tricts and  Adams  sixteen,  and  New  York's  weight  in  the 
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contest  was  four  votes.*  In  Georgia,  where  the  action  < 
the  President  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  made  hiin  bitterly 
hated,  no  Adams  ticket  was  nominated  and  no  votes  for  him 
were  cast.  In  all  the  vast  stretch  of  country  south  of  the 
Potomac  and  west  of  Pennsylvania  not  one  elector  was 
Becured  by  Adams.  More  than  eleven  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thousand  voters  went  to  the  polls,  and  gave  Jackson 
B  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  votes. 
It  was  indeed  a  great  uprising  of  the  people,  a  triumph  of 
democracy,  another  political  revolution  the  like  of  which 
the  country  had  not  seen  since  1800,  and  no  mere  driving 
from  office  of  a  man  or  elaaa  of  men.  To  the  popular  mind 
it  was  the  downfall  of  a  corrupt  and  aristocratic  Administra- 
tion that  had  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  had  used  the  Federal  patron- 
age to  carry  elections  and  the  Federal  treasury  to  reward 
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its  followers.  As  such  the  victory  was  hailed  with  the  wildc 
est  joy.  The  people  have  rallied  in  their  strength,  said  orfe 
journal,  and  put  down  the  wealth  and  power  of  an  over- 
bearing aristocracy,  the  only  stay  of  a  corrupt  coalition, 
and  restored  the  administration  of  the  Government  to  its 
priiStine  purity.  The  same  States  that  voted  for  Jeffer- 
son in  1800  have  voted  for  Jackson  in  1828.  Those  which 
supported  Adams  the  elder  have  befriended  Adams  the 
younger,  with  the  same  result.  He  may  now  retire  from 
the  strife  of  parties,  and  nib  his  pen  for  a  memoir  of  his 
own  time,  while  Mr.  Clay  broods  over  his  treasonable  prac- 
tices against  the  will  of  the  people  and  contrives  artifices 
to  rise  from  his  own  ruin.  Jackson  is  the  President  of 
the  people,  and  as  such  they  will  hail  him  everywhere, 
not  as  a  god,  but  as  an  instrument  taken  to  avenge  their 
wrongs. 

As  the  day  drew  near  when  he  must  set  out  for  Wash- 
ington, towns  and  cities  vied  with  one  another  to  do  him 
honor.  Nashville,  Lynchburg,  Philadelphia,  sought  visits 
from  him.  The  people  of  Pittsburg  tendered  a  steamboat 
to  carry  "  the  old  hero  "  up  the  Ohio  from  Cincinnati.  The 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  invited  him  to  Harrisburg,  and 
great  preparations  were  making  all  over  the  South  and  West 
to  celebrate  the  eighth  of  January,  when  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Jackson  changed  joy  to  mourning.  The  journey  of  the 
President-elect  from  the  Hermitage  to  the  Capitol  was  there- 
fore quiet  and  uneventful.  He  reached  there  while  the  two 
Houses  were  witnessing  the  count  of  the  electoral  vote,  and 
just  in  time  to  hear  the  booming  of  the  guns  that  annoimced 
to  the  people  that  he  had  been  declared  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Gads- 
by's  Hotel.  There  a  host  of  oflGice  seekers,  office  holders,  and 
admirers  beset  him  from  mom  to  eve.  The  people  acted, 
said  one  who  witnessed  the  scene,  as  if  the  country  had  been 
rescued  from  some  great  danger,*  and  came  by  thousands 
from  every  quarter  to  behold  the  triumph  of  their  deliverer. 
The  dress,  the  language,  the  behavior  of  the  crowd  gave  vis- 


*  Utt  of  Webster.    George  Tldmor  Cortli,  toL  i,  p.  840. 
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ible  evidence  of  the  revolution  that  had  taken  place.     Never 
before  had  so  many  of  the  plain  people  been  seen  at  any  one 
time  in  Washington.     Ere  the  end  of  February,  the  keepers 
of  hotels,  taverns,  boarding-houses,  lod^nga,  were  turning 
applicants  away,  or  finding  accomraodationa  for  them  on  the 
floors  of  tap-rooms  and  hallways.* 

To  the  mass  of  men  thus  herded  in  Washington  and  vrait- 
ing  with  impatience  for  the  fourth  of  March,  the  question  of 
the  hour  was.  To  whom  will  Jackson  give  seats  in  the  Cabi- 
net?    To  Van  Buren,  lately  inaugurated  Governor  of  New 
York,  was  assigned  by  common  rumor  the  Secretaryship  of 
State;  to  S.  D.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Treasury;  to 
John  H.   Eaton,   of  Kentucky,   the  War   Department;   to 
John  Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  the  Na\-y;  to  John  lie- 
Pherson   Berrien,   of  Georgia,    the   Attorney-Generalship; 
and  to  John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  the  Post-Offiee,  which  he 
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then  held  and  administered  with  signal  success.*  When 
objection  was  made  that  such  a  Cabinet  would  be  weak,  that, 
save  Van  Buren,  there  was  not  a  strong  man  in  it,  those 
close  to  Jackson  answered  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  ad- 
vised by  his  secretaries,  that  he  would  pursue  an  independ- 
ent course,  and  that  he  would  have  a  privy  council  com- 
posed of  Van  Buren,  Calhoun,  and  McLean.  When  this 
assurance  failed  to  satisfy  the  malcontents,  another  rumor 
was  set  afloat,  and  McLean  was  said  to  have  been  selected  for 
Secretary  of  War,f  in  order  that  he  might  become  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  which  up  to  that  time  no  Postmaster-General 
had  been,  and  add  strength  to  a  body  no  political  leader 
respected.  That  such  a  change  was  really  considered  may 
well  be  believed,  for,  when  the  list  of  secretaries  was  made 
public  in  the  Telegraph,^  the  oflScial  Jackson  newspaper  of 
Washington,  it  was  found  to  agree  in  every  respect  with  that 
announced  before,  save  that  McLean  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  a  dignity  which  every  succeeding  Postmas- 
ter-General has  since  held. 

With  the  announcement  of  the  names  of  the  Cabinet 
oflGicers  the  scramble  for  office  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer. 
For  the  first  time  since  1801  a  great  political  revolution  had 
taken  place,  a  real  change  in  the  Administration  had  come 
about,  and  certain  reforms  long  promised  and  demanded 
must  be  carried  out.  But,  as  Jefferson  had  stated  a  genera- 
tion before,  when  the  will  of  the  nation  called  for  a  change 
in  the  Administration,  there  must  be  a  change  of  adminis- 
trators, and  never  before  had  the  will  of  the  nation  in  this 
respect  been  so  clearly  and  emphatically  expressed.  At 
the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  moreover,  and  in  high  favor  with 
Jackson,  was  a  man  whose  whole  political  training  had  been 
gained  in  the  corrupt  school  of  New  York,  a  man  who  had 
raised  himself  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest  office  in 
that  State  by  a  steady  adherence  to  the  maxim  that  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  that  political  office  is  the  just 

*  United  States  Gazette,  Febraary  28, 1829. 
t  Ibid.,  February  27,  1829. 

X  The  Telegraph,  February  26,  1829 ;  United  SUtes  Gazette,  February  29, 
1829. 
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reward  for  political  service,  and  that  service  must  be  i 
^only  partisan  but  pergonal.  It  would  be  the  height  of  in- 
justice, however,  to  attribute  to  Jackson,  or  Van  Bnren,  or 
any  other  one  man  the  widespread  proscription  which  now 
began.  The  people,  not  tlie  leaders,  were  to  blame.  They 
were  proud  of  their  country,  their  form  of  government,  their 
political  institutions.  They  believed  firmly  and  sincerely 
that  these  institutions  were  in  danger;  that  the  election 
of  Adams  bad  been  secured,  in  open  defiance  of  thoir  wishes, 
by  a  corrupt  bargain,  and  that  the  men  in  power  were  hostile 
to  the  great  principle  that  in  our  country  the  people  shall 
rule.  After  four  years  of  ceaseless  agitation  the  people  had 
triumphed;  their  day  had  come,  and  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that 
they  would  be  content  to  see  power  remain  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  had  worked  for  the  leaders  they  had  overthrown,  or 
had  remained  passive  spectators  of  a  struggle  they  had  so  ear- 
nestly carried  on.  lie  who  was  not  with  them  was  against 
them,  and  had  Jackson  been  as  resolutely  bent  on  non- 
partisan administration  as  was  John  Quincy  Adams,  they 
would  have  swept  him  aside  as  they  did  hia  predecessor.  In 
the  course  of  events  the  time  had  come  for  a  departure  from 
old-time  methods,  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
character  of  that  change,  it  had  to  be  made.  No  leader 
in  our  country  can  debase  the  people.  Ho  is  exactly  what 
the  will  of  the  people  enable  him  to  be,  and  the  moment  he 
ceases  to  e.xecute  tliat  VfiW  he  ceases  to  be  a  leader.  As  we 
look  back  on  those  days  the  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many 
were  turned  out  of  office,  but  that  so  many  were  suffered 
to  remain. 

The  first  indication  of  what  was  to  come  was  given  by 
the  Senate,  which  from  the  day  the  election  of  Jackson 
was  assured  held  back  the  confirmation  of  every  nomina- 
tion to  office  made  by  Adams.*     The  next  was  the  work  of 

*  "After  Clcneral  Jaclcwm  "u  knomi  to  be  elected,  tod  1jeri>re  hit  lann  of 
offlc«  begHQ,  iD&Dj  imporltnt  oHices  became  fBcant  bj  the  oeuftl  caoaM  of  death 
and  reBignstion.  Ur.  Adima,  of  conrsp,  nominated  persona  (o  Qtl  thcM  neaal 
offices.  But  a  majoritj  of  the  Senate  waa  compoead  of  the  friendi  of  Grmiml 
Jackson,  and  <D!itoad  of  acting  ou  thmc  Dominalionii,  and  Bllinf;  the  lariont  oiBcn 
with  ordiaar;  promptitude,  the  nominatiODj  wore  poa^M>ned  la  «  daj  beronil  iha 
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the  House  and  Senate  when  each  took  away  the  public 
printing  from  Qales  and  Seaton,  proprietors  of  the  National 
Intelligencer,  and  gave  it  to  Duff  Green,  proprietor  of  the 
Telegraph.  The  Intelligencer  was  accused  of  having  pub- 
lished the  scandalous  libel  on  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  its  owners 
were  now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  justly  punished.  The 
charge  was  false,*  but  it  mattered  not,  for  the  place  was 
wanted  as  a  reward  for  political  service.  Nor  was  this  with- 
out precedent,  for  we  are  informed  by  Adams  that  when  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1803  he  was 
visited  by  Mr.  Samuel  Allyne  Otis,  who  had  been  the  secre- 
tary of  that  body  since  1789;  that  he  was  told  that  Otis  had 
been  notified  that  if  he  wished  to  remain  secretary  he  must 
give  the  Senate  printing  to  William  Duane,  editor  of  the 
Aurora,  and  that  he  was  asked  what  was  best  to  do.  The 
advice  given  is  not  stated,  but  Otis  held  his  office,  and  Duane 
printed  the  Senate  documents  for  many  years. 

Well  knowing  what  was  to  come,  the  seekers  of  office 
looked  forward  with  high  hopes  to  the  fourth  of  March. 
The  ceremonies  which  attended  the  inauguration  were  of 
the  simplest  kind.  No  parade,  no  music,  none  of  the  pomp 
and  show  of  a  military  chieftain,  it  was  proudly  said, 
marred  the  day.  At  ten  the  officers  and  soldiers,  having 
assembled  at  Brown^s,  marched  to  Gadsby's  and  delivered 
an  address.  At  half-past  eleven  the  President-elect,  on 
foot,  uncovered,  preceded  by  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  surrounded  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  left  by  gigs,  wood  wagons,  vehicles  of  every  sort 
crowded  with  women  eager  to  be  near  the  chief,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  officers  of  his  suite,  Vorthies  of  the  Revolution, 
and  hundreds  of  strangers  without  distinction  of  rank,  ^^  and 
influenced  by  no  other  order  than  that  which  their  own  feel- 
ings dictated,"  walked  to  the  Capitol,  made  his  way  to  the 
Senate  chamber,  and  at  noon  and  on  the  east  portico,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  assemblage  of  his  fellow-citizens, 

4th  of  March  for  the  purpose,  openly  avowed,  of  giving  the  patronage  of  the 
appointments  to  the  President  who  was  then  coining  into  office."  Worka  of 
Duiiel  Webster,  toI.  i,  p.  S69. 

*  National  Intelligencer,  Febmary  19  and  SS,  1829. 
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WAS  awom  into  office  by  John  Marshall,  Chief-Justice  of  the 
United  States.  "  The  scene,"  says  a  spectator,  "  was  a  most 
beautiful  and  inspiring  spectacle.  The  building,  noble  in 
its  size,  with  its  richly  sculptured  capitals  and  cornices,  and 
the  fine  group  in  the  pediment;  the  massy  columns  (one 
for  each  State  in  the  Union);  the  far-spreading  wings  and 
terraces;  the  grounds  and  gates,  with  the  crowd  of  car- 
riages without;  the  line  of  soldiers  in  the  park;  the  tower- 
ing flight  of  steps,  covered  with  membera  of  Congress,  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  foreign  ministers,  ladies  dressed  in  all  the 
varying  hues  of  fashion;  the  President;  the  crowd  of  heads 
and  the  innumerable  eyes  bent  on  one  spot,  all  taken  to- 
gether presented  to  the  outward  eye  an  assemblage  of  im- 
ages never  to  be  forgotten,"  * 

The  customary  address  occupied  but  a  few  minutes  in 
delivery,  and  ranks  with  the  briefest  in  our  history.  The 
new  President  pledged  himself  to  keep  peace  and  culti- 
vate friendship  with  foreign  nations;  administer  the  laws 
with  a  strict  regard  to  the  limitations  put  on  the  Execu- 
tive powers;  respect  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  not  con- 
found the  powers  they  had  reserved  with  those  they  had 
granted  to  the  Confederacy;  pursue  a  just  and  liberal  policy 
toward  the  Indians;  and  never  forget  what  the  recent  dem- 
onstration of  public  sentiment  had  inscribed  on  the  list  of 
Executive  duties  in  characters  too  legible  to  be  overlooked — 
the  task  of  reform.  He  would  seek  to  correct  the  abuses 
that  had  brought  the  patronage  of  the  Government  into  con- 
flict with  freedom  of  elections,  disturbed  the  rightful  course 
of  appointments,  and  placed  power  in  unfaithful  or  unfit 
hands. 

The  speech  delivered,  a  cable  that  had  been  stretched 
across  the  steps  was  torn  away,  and  with  a  wild  shout  the 
crowd  surged  up  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the  people's  President. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  Jackson  could  make  bis  way  to  a 
horse,  mount  it,  and,  preceded,  surrounded,  and  followed  by 
a  dense  mass  of  human  beings,  start  for  the  White  House. 
On©  who  was  present  declares  tliat  "  the  President  was  Ht- 

*  AmericaD  Dulj  Adrertimr,  Uuoh  11,  1B2B. 
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erally  pursued  by  a  motley  concourse  of  people,  riding,  run- 
ning helter-skelter,  striving  who  should  first  gain  admit- 
tance into  the  Executive  mansion,  where  it  was  understood 
that  refreshments  were  to  be  distributed."  Once  at  the 
White  House,  the  President  found  it  in  the  possession  of  a 
disorderly  mob,  which  swept  across  the  grounds  and  into  the 
rooms,  where  all  semblance  of  order  was  abandoned.  To 
serve  the  people  with  cakes  and  ices  was  impossible,  and 
in  the  unseemly  scramble  china  and  glass  were  broken.  In 
the  hope  of  lessening  the  crush,  pimch  was  carried  out  in 
tubs  and  buckets  to  those  still  in  the  grounds.  But  as  those 
without  could  not  get  in,  so  those  within  could  not  get  out, 
and  Jackson,  despite  the  efforts  of  his  friends,  was  pushed 
through  the  audience  room,  was  pressed  against  the  wall  and 
well-nigh  crushed  before  those  near  had  time  to  link  arms 
and  make  a  barrier  about  him.  "It  was  then,"  says  our 
witness,  "  that  the  windows  were  thrown  open,  and  the  liv- 
ing torrent  found  an  outlet.  It  was  the  people^s  day,  the 
people's  President,  and  the  people  would  rule." 

The  shameful  scramble  for  cakes  and  punch  at  the  White 
House  was  but  the  forerunner  of  a  yet  more  indecent  scram- 
ble for  office  at  Gadsby's,  where  the  President  continued 
to  reside  for  some  days.  That  a  general  proscription  was  to 
follow  was  not  thought  likely  even  by  his  opponents.*  He 
had  come  to  the  presidency  as  an  avowed  advocate  of  civil 
service,  for  he  had  twice  in  his  career  placed  himself  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  partisan  use  of  patronage.  Twelve 
years  before  he  urged  a  President  about  to  form  a  Cabi- 
net to  exterminate  the  monster  called  party    spirit;  f  to 


♦National  Intelligencer,  February  20,  1829.  In  January,  1829,  Webster 
wrote :  '*  Great  eiforts  are  making  to  put  bim  up  to  a  general  sweep  as  to  all  ofB- 
oes,  springing  from  great  doubt  whether  he  is  disposed  to  go  it."  .  .  .  Daniel 
Webster,  Priyate  Correspondence,  edited  by  Fletcher  Webster,  vol.  i,  p.  4ft7. 

"What  it  says  about  reform  in  office  may  be  either  a  prelude  to  a  general 
change  in  office  or  a  mere  sop  to  soothe  the  hunger,  without  satisfying  it,  of  the 
thousand  expecUnto  for  office  who  throng  the  city  and  clamor  all  over  the  coun- 
try. I  expect  some  changes,  but  not  a  great  many  at  present"  Jbid.,  voL  !,  p. 
478. 

t  Jackson  to  Monroe,  November  12, 1816;  NQes's  Weekly  Register,  Ifay  18, 
1824,  pp.  164,  186. 
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select  characters  most  conspicuous  for  probity,  virtue,  firm- 
ness, and  capacity,  without  regard  to  party,  and  thus  go 
far  to  eradicate  those  feelings  which  had  so  often  put  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  government.  "  The  Chief  Magistrate 
of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,"  said  he,  "  should  never  in- 
dulge in  party  feelings.  His  conduct  should  be  liberal  and 
disinterested,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  he  acts  for  the 
whole  and  not  for  a  part  of  the  community,"  Four  yeara 
before,  in  the  presence  of  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  he 
denounced  the  appointment  of  members  of  Congress  to  office, 
and  demanded  that  the  Constitution  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  stop  the  evil  practice  forever.  These  were  the  sincere 
and  honest  utterances  of  the  man.  But  Jackson  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  friends,  bent  on  the  construction  of  a  new 
and  powerful  national  party,  and  fully  determined  to  suffer 
□o  idle  sentiments  of  the  President  to  stand  one  moment  in 
their  way.* 

Of  all  departments  of  Government,  none  then  afforded 
such  excellent  machinery  for  party  organization  as  that  in 

*  Whea  (he  friends  ot  Jtckson  were  (ttsckinf-  Clnj,  in  1830,  ■  call  wu  n*de 
on  the  PrGsidpnt  for  n  lUt  of  memlwra  o{  Conf^resi  ■ppointed  to  office  bj  the 
Praaiderit  during  the  terms  for  which  they  had  bean  clGcUd,  and  for  ei\  manibs 
thereafter.  Adams  reported  that  from  March  t,  1789,  to  Api^l  13,  1826,  thlrt;- 
one  senaton  and  Ofty-nlne  repretentatlTes  haA  been  m  appointed  through  ^ 
Department  of  State — namely : 

By  Washbgton 10  In  8  yea™. 

By  Adams IS  id  4  jesrs. 

By  Jefferaon 24  In  8  jeara. 

By  HodisoQ SOinSyeara. 

By  Monroe. 16  In  8  yeari. 

By  J.  Q.  Adama 4  In  13  montba. 

90 
The  whole  number  of  such  appointments  throag;h  all  department*  « 
— namelj: 

WasUngtoD lOIMadtton 

Adami IS    Monroe 

Jefferson £H  j  J.  Q.  Adaraa. 

Jachson,  between  Mnrch  4  and  Jane  4,  IS'ie,  appidnted  Iwelra  member*  of 
Conp^ress  to  offife~«ii  Tenaton  and  six  reprcAealatlrea.  Senate  Document  No. 
77,  Twenty-woond  Oongress,  Second  ScmIoo,  toU  U. 
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charge  of  the  Postmaster-General,  for  on  its  roll  were  twen- 
ly-seven  thousand  employes,  and,  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  country  from  Maine  to  Louisiana  and  Missouri,  was  a 
network  of  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  post-offices. 
With  the  Post-Office  Department,  therefore,  the  work 
began,  and  McLean  was  soon  informed  that  a  general  re- 
moval of  postmasters  was  expected.  This  he  stoutly  refused 
to  make,  and,  as  no  persuasion  could  shake  his  determination^ 
his  name  was  sent  to  the  Senate  as  the  candidate  for  the 
vacant  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  William 
T.  Barry  became  Postmaster-General.  McLean's  popular- 
ity was  great,  his  administration  of  the  office  had  been  most 
satisfactory,  and  his  removal  called  forth  so  vigorous  a  pro- 
test that  a  defence  of  the  act  became  necessary.  Mr.  Mo- 
Lean,  said  one  Jackson  newspaper,^  had  appointed  to  office 
many  Adams  men  whom  he  was  unwilling  to  remove.  But 
removals  must  be  made,  else  power  will  remain  in  the  hands 
of  Jackson's  active  enemies.  We  hold  that  a  village  post- 
master, with  the  franking  privilege  and  ten  dollars  a  year 
income,  has  far  more  influence  than  a  city  postmaster  with 
five  thousand  a  year,  and  when  we  take  into  consideration 
how  many  thousands  of  such  men  are  scattered  all  over 
the  country,  we  are  appalled  at  the  thought  of  what  their 
combined  influence  can  accomplish.  It  is  right,  said  a  West- 
em  journal,!  that  the  first  step  taken  should  be  a  selection 
of  friendly  and  faithful  agents  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
subordinate  offices.  These  posts  were  filled  by  the  Presi- 
dent's enemies,  by  persons  against  whom  the  voice  of  the 
nation  had  pronounced  a  judgment  of  condenmation.  New 
men  must  be  placed  in  them,  and  this  has  been  done  as  rap- 
idly as  consists  with  due  caution.  Public  expectation  is 
eager  that  all  these  defiers  of  the  will  of  the  people,  these 
calumniators  of  the  people's  candidate,  shall  be  one  and  all 
removed,  and  that  the  change  from  the  enemies  of  the  pres- 
ent Administration  to  its  friends  will  be  general  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever. 


*  New  Tork  Enquirer.    United  SUtes  Gaiette,  March  12, 1829. 
t  Ohio  Monitor,  April  8, 1829. 
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Expectation  was  not  disappointed,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
chief  clerks  of  the  departments,  twenty-two  collectors  of 
customs,  fourteen  surveyors  of  the  customs,  seven  registers  of 
the  land  office,  three  receivers  of  the  public  money,  two  naval 
officers  of  ports,  two  pursers  of  the  navy,  and  William  Henry 
Harrison,  Minister  to  Colombia,  were  turned  out  of  office. 
Next  went  the  chief  clerka  of  the  departments,  and  immedi- 
ately the  mass  of  clerks  and  petty  office  holders  became  panic 
stricken,  and  the  office  seekers  more  noisy  and  impudent  than 
ever.  A  rumor  spread  that  the  President  was  preparing  a 
circular  suspending  all  subordinate  officials,  requiring  them 
to  report  to  their  chiefs  with  proof  that  they  had  been  dili- 
gent, able,  and  faithful,  and  had  never  used  the  facilities  of 
their  offices  for  political  purposes.  This  done,  they  would  be 
on  the  same  footing  with  other  applicants.*  No  such  circular 
issued,  but  the  work  of  proscription  went  on,  and  every  day 
a  batch  of  the  unfaithful  were  dismissed.  "  I  turned  out 
six  clerks  on  Saturday,"  wrote  Kendall,  the  fourth  Auditor 
of  the  Treasury,  to  his  wife.  "  Several  of  tliem  have  fami- 
lies and  are  poor.  It  was  the  most  painful  thing  I  ever 
did,  but  I  could  not  well  get  along  without  it.  Among  them 
is  a  poor  old  man,  with  a  young  wife  and  several  children. 
I  shall  help  raise  a  contribution  to  get  him  back  to  Ohio." 
"  If  the  general,"  wrote  Van  Burcn  from  Albany  to  the  son 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  acting  for  him  as  Secretary 
of  State,  "  makes  one  removal  at  this  time  ho  must  go  on. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  get  the  streets  of  Washington 
clear  of  office  seekers  first  in  the  way  I  proposed  ? "  So  far  as 
depended  on  liim,  he  would  restore,  by  a  single  order,  every 
one  turned  out  by  Clay  for  political  reasons.  There  he 
would  pause.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  clear  the  streets 
of  Washington  of  place  hunters.  Jackson,  while  he  remained 
at  Gadsby's,  was  beset  day  after  day,  and  all  day  long,  by 
Bwarms  of  beggars.  They  filled  the  tap-room,  crowded  the 
hallways,  forced  their  way  into  his  room,  and  obtruded  on  his 
private  hours-t  Even  after  his  removal  to  what  the  Jackson 
men  once  delighted  to  call  the  palace  the  rage  for  ofliee  wafl 

•  United  St»Ws  flsictte,  Mstch  13,  1BS». 
f  Ibid.,  Uarch  19,  ISItB. 
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described  as  horrible.  The  very  avenues  to  the  President's 
house,  it  was  said,*  and  the  departments  are  blocked  up  with 
applicants,  and  those  who  hold  favors  to  be  dispensed  are 
almost  driven  mad  by  the  cries  of  such  as  implore  to  be  re- 
tained and  the  demands  of  those  who  insist  that  they  shall 
not.  The  feeling  of  the  hunters  was  well  expressed  by  one 
of  the  worst  of  them  to  a  fellow  office  seeker  in  New  York. 
"  No  damned  rascal,"  said  he,  "  who  made  use  of  his  office 
or  his  profits  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Mr.  Adams  in  and 
General  Jackson  out  of  power  is  entitled  to  the  least  lenity 
or  mercy,  save  that  of  hanging.  Whether  or  not  I  shall 
get  anything  in  the  general  scramble  for  plunder  remains  to 
be  proved,  but  I  rather  guess  I  shall.  I  know  Mr.  Ingham 
slightly,  and  would  recommend  you  to  push  like  a  devil  if 
you  expect  anything  from  that  quarter."  f  He  did  get  some 
of  the  plunder,  and  became  Collector  of  Customs  for  the 
port  of  New  York.  "  If  we  have  struggled  for  the  success 
of  General  Jackson  and  the  acquisition  of  political  power 
for  the  benefit  of  our  opponents,  I  wish  to  know  it,"  said 
another,  "  so  that  I  may  know  how  to  act  hereafter."  J  Said 
a  third  to  Vto  Buren,  "  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  who 
do  not  support  the  present  Administration  you  will  not  con- 
sider your  friends,  and  of  course  will  lose  your  confidence. 
I  have  said  from  the  conmiencement  of  the  contest  that  I 
would  not  support  any  Administration  who  would  support 
men  in  power  that  had  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
democratic  party  in  this  State.  This  is  not  only  the 
doctrine  in  theory,  but  we  require  it  to  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tice by  the  servants  of  the  people  to  whom  we  have  tempo- 
rarily delegated  the  trust.  I  speak  now  the  universal  senti- 
ments of  the  democracy  of  this  city.  There  is  a  charm 
about  bold  measures  which  is  extremely  fascinating — ^it  has 
given  to  General  Jackson  all  his  glory."  *    A  letter  of  the 

*  American  Datlj  AdYertistr,  March  17,  1829. 

f  Samuel  Swartwout  to  Jesse  Hoyt,  March  14,  1829.  Life  and  Times  of 
Martin  Van  Buren.    William  L.  Mackenzie,  p.  209. 

t  Lorenao  Hojt  to  Jesse  Hoyt,  March  17, 1829.  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Van 
Buren,  pp.  210,  211. 

•  JeMe  Hoyt  (of  New  Tork)  to  Martin  Van  Buren,  March  21,  1829.  Ibid.,  p. 
111.    For  Van  Buren*8  reply,  Ibid.,  p.  216. 
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same  Bort  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  brought  a  reply 
which  well  illustrates  the  hunger  for  office  everywhere  pro- 
Tailing.  If  there  were  an  enemy  threatening  the  good  city 
of  New  York  with  destruction  there  might  be  some  reason 
for  excitement,  the  Secretary  wrote.  But  that  bo  many 
wise  men  should  go  into  hysterica  because  aa  appointee  of 
Mr.  Adams  continued  to  collect  the  duties  for  a  few  days  or 
weeks  longer  was  surprising.  Yet  it  was  the  same  every- 
■where.  One  of  Jackson's  best  friends  in  Baltimore  left 
Washington  two  days  after  the  inauguration,  filling  the  air 
with  imprecations  because  he  had  not  been  given  an  office 
not  then  vacant,  and  because  all  the  late  Administration  in- 
spectors had  not  been  removed.  But  he  had  since  come  to  Ma 
senses.  The  inspectors  were  removed,  and  throngs  were  "get- 
ting right  there."  Boston,  too,  where  the  friends  of  Jackson 
were  so  strong  that  they  could  afford  to  split  into  two  parties, 
was  in  a  ferment.  Providence,  where  seventy-two  votes 
were  given  to  Jackson,  also  had  the  fever,  and  Egg  Harbor, 
Kew  Jersey,  where  five  democratic  votes  were  cast,  was  in  the 
Bame  condition.  "  I  ehould  hope  there  was  eoberness  enough 
among  you  to  resist  the  impotence  of  expectants  until  their 
vain  hopes  shall  yield  to  reason  and  common  sense."  There 
was  an  immense  mass  of  public  business  to  be  transacted. 
This  could  not  be  postponed;  the  appointments  could  and 
must.  Only  at  intervals  few  and  far  between  could  time  be 
found  to  consider  them.*  When  at  last  time  was  found 
and  the  removals  began,  discontent  was  greater  than  ever. 
"  Two  of  the  very  best  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Govern- 
ment," exclaimed  a  partisan,  "  given  to  personal  friends  and 
without  even  consulting  his  Cabinet.  If  the  President  poi^ 
sues  this  course  the  party  is  ruined,  and  the  sooner  we 
to  build  up  a  now  the  better."  +  Another,  shocked  at 
naniber  of  newspaper  editors  placed  in  office,  declared 
one  of  them  that  the  appointment  of  personal  friends  and 
editorial  partisans  had  aroused  such  feeling  as  he  never  ex- 


t  par- 

«d«5n 


■  SecrelBrf  S.  D.  InG;hun  to  Jesse  Hoft,  April  14,  1839.     UaokeniJe,  Life  of 
V»n  Burpn,pp.  Slfl,  217. 

f  J.  I.  CoddiDgtoD  to  JOMC  BoTt,  Mareh  S9,  1819.    lUd.,  pp.  SIS,  S14. 
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pected  to  witness.  The  dignity  of  the  press  was  injured, 
and  its  lofty  independence  brought  down  *  by  the  touch  of 
Executive  power.  When  the  editor  replied  that  if  gentle- 
men of  his  cloth  were  kept  poor  there  was  danger  of  the 
press  becoming  dependent,  he  was  answered  that  dependence 
on  a  party  or  on  the  people  was  one  thing,  and  dependence 
on  the  Administration  quite  another;  that  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  offices  there  should  be  no  connection  between  the 
press  and  the  President;  that  editors  and  congressmen  should 
be  put  under  the  same  rules  and  the  same  exceptions;  that 
independence  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  elections  were 
the  safeguards  of  our  liberties;  and  that  both  were  laid  at 
the  feet  of  the  President  when  editors  and  members  of  Con- 
gress took  office,  f 

The  distress  caused  by  such  acts  was  terrible.  A  clerk 
in  the  Auditor^s  office,  from  mere  fear  of  removal,  cut  his 
throat  from  ear  to  ear.:|:  Another,  in  the  Department  of 
Btate,  went  raving  crazy.  A  third  found  on  his  desk  one 
morning  an  official  letter.  Opening  it,  he  read  with  dismay 
that  the  Secretary  would  have  no  further  use  for  his  serv- 
ices after  the  end  of  the  current  month,  and  that  he  might 
leave  at  once  or  serve  out  the  allotted  time,  as  pleased  him 
best.  A  fourth,  in  a  controversy  with  Van  Buren,  described 
a  scene  he  beheld  when  a  dismissed  clerk  broke  the  news  to 
his  wife  and  children.  At  Boston  an  official  in  the  Custom- 
House,  on  whom  a  mother  and  sisters  depended  for  their 
daily  bread,  never  heard  of  his  removal  till  the  new  incum- 
bent came  to  take  his  place.  Some  received  the  news  that, 
in  the  language  of  the  day,  they  had  been  ^^  turned  out  to 
graze,"  that  their  "walking  papers  were  ready,"  from  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers.*  One  day  in  April  eleven  in- 
spectors were  turned  out  at  the  Baltimore  Custom-House,|| 
and  soon  after  eleven  more  were  removed  from  office  at 

*  Thonuui  Ritchie  to  Hordecai  Noah,  of  the  New  Tork  Enquirer,  March  28, 
1829. 

t  Thomas  Ritchie  to  Hordecai  Noah,  April  11,  1829.  ^ 

i  National  Intelligencer,  Maj  9, 1829.  • 

*  Baltimore  Patriot    National  Intelligencer,  May  1,  1829. 
I  American  Daily  AdTertiser,  April  16,  1829. 
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Pliiladelphia.*  By  the  first  of  June  it  was  estimated  tlut 
three  hundred  postmasters,  in  as  many  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  had  been  deprived  of  their  places,  and  that  the 
clerks,  when  there  were  any,  had  been  ejected  by  the  new 
incumbents.  Some  took  loss  of  ofRce  as  a  matter  of  course. 
"The  reader  will  observe,"  said  one  of  them,  "that  the 
editor  of  this  paper  has  been  removed  from  the  post-ofBce 
at  Circleville.  In  October  last  he  voted  for  the  Adams 
ticket,  and  for  this  heretical  act  his  official  services  have 
been  cut  short  with  just  as  little  ceremony  as  were  the  Uvea 
of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrieter.  The  long  and  the  abort  of 
the  matter  is  just  this:  The  editor  did  not  wish  that  General 
Jackson  should  be  President;  so  General  Jackson  did  not 
chooae  that  the  editor  should  be  postmaster.  The  general 
succeeded  in  his  wishes  and  the  editor  did  not,  and  the  ac- 
count is  closed."  Others  appealed  to  the  Poatmastor^3en- 
eral.  The  course  of  still  others  was  taken  up  by  their  fellow- 
townsmen  and  made  the  matter  of  public  resolutions.  But 
all  to  no  avail. 

To  the  people  at  large  it  made  little  difference  who  were 
clerks  in  the  departments,  collectors  of  the  customs,  regia- 
ters  of  the  land  offices,  Ministers,  or  consuls  abroad.  But 
when  the  sweep  of  the  post-offices  began,  when  it  became 
known  that  by  the  first  of  July  three  hundred  postmasters, 
in  as  many  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  had  been  turned  out 
because  they  had  dared  to  cast  a  vote  for  the  Adams  electors, 
a  large  part  of  the  community  became  deeply  interested. 
To  remove  an  official  with  whom  not  one  citizen  in  a  thou- 
sand ever  had  occasion  to  transact  business  was  a  small  mat- 
ter, but  to  eject  the  postmasters  who  for  five,  ten,  in  some 
cases  twenty  years,  had  faithfully  served  their  little  commu- 
nity and  were  personally  known  to  everybody  in  the  towns, 
was  quite  another  thing,  and  the  Jaokaon  press  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  eitplain.  Wait  a  bit,  it  was  said,  and  all  will 
be  explained;  do  not  judge  too  harshly;  such  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence will  be  laid  before  Congress  as  will  satisfy  the  i 
prejudiced;  these  men  have  interfered  with  electioni 

*  MBtlontI  iDtelllgcnMr,  April  !T,  18». 
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are  unfit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  offices,  or  have 
abused  their  trust;  the  voice  of  the  people  calls  for  their 
removal. 

As  we  look  back  to  the  opening  of  Jackson's  Administra- 
tion, the  volume  of  business  transacted  by  the  Post-Office 
Department  each  year  seems  small  indeed.  Nevertheless, 
the  growth  of  it  since  revolutionary  days  to  the  men  of 
1829  was  astonishing.  When  Washington  was  inaugurated  at 
New  York  there  were  in  the  United  States  but  seventy-five 
post-offices.  When  Jackson  was  inaugurated,  forty  years 
later,  there  were  seventy-six  hundred.  In  1789  letters  could 
with  difficulty,  in  the  best  of  weather,  be  carried  fifty  miles 
between  sim  and  sun.  In  1829  on  many  routes  the  mail 
was  conveyed  one  hundred  miles  each  twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  every  day  in  the  year.  Now  there  are  one  thousand 
times  as  many  post-offices  as  in  1789,  and  ten  times  as  many 
as  in  1829,  in  which,  despite  the  great  reduction  in  the  rates 
of  postage,  there  is  gathered  fifteen  hundred  times  as  much 
revenue  as  in  1789,  and  seventy  times  as  much  as  in  1829. 

On  a  single  letter,  and  that  was  one  sheet  of  paper,  no 
matter  how  large  or  how  small,  the  postage  in  Jackson's 
time  might  be  six,  ten,  twelve  and  a  half,  eighteen,  or  twenty- 
five  cents,  according  to  the  distance  it  was  carried.  Double, 
triple,  quadruple  letters  were  charged  two,  three,  and  four 
times  these  rates.  Every  packet  of  four  or  more  bits  of 
paper,  or  one  or  more  other  articles,  and  weighing  one  ounce 
avoirdupois,  paid  quadruple  rates,  and  in  that  proportion  up 
to  three  pounds,  which  was  the  limit.*  Postage  marked  on 
every  letter  and  charged  in  the  post  bill  accompanying  it 
was  lawful  postage  and  must  be  paid,  unless  the  letter  was 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster  or  his  clerk  and 
overrating  proved  before  them.  This  provision  of  the  law 
had  never  been  rigidly  enforced,  but  the  Postmaster-General 
had  not  been  long  at  his  desk  when  a  circular  went  forth 

*  If  a  newspaper  did  not  go  oat  of  the  State  in  whidi  it  was  printed,  the 
postage  was  one  cent  for  anj  distance.  If  it  left  the  State,  the  rate  was  one  cent 
for  distances  less  than  a  hundred  rnOes  and  one  cent  and  a  half  beyond  that 
Hmit.  An  editor  might  send  one  copy  of  his  paper  to  ereiy  other  editor  in  the 
United  States  free  of  postage.    Law  of  Mardi  8, 1825. 
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charging  the  new  officials  to  bo  diligent  in  the  execution  of 
the  law,  and  explaining  its  intent  and  meaning.  The  frank- 
ing privilege  was  greatly  abused  by  men  high  in  station  and 
by  the  postmasters  themaolves.  Many  persons  eeemed  to  be 
of  the  opinion  that  printed  sheets  of  paper  were  not  charge- 
able with  letter  poatage.  This  was  erroneous.  Everything 
that  went  by  mail  must  pay  letter  postage,  except  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  and  legislative  journals.  Printed  circulars,  spe- 
cial advertisements,  handbills,  and  proposals  for  publications 
were  to  be  rated  as  letters.*  More  care  must  be  used  ia 
rating  letters.  To  determine  the  proper  rate  was  often  a 
hard  matter,  but  when  a  letter  seemed  to  be  double  or  triple 
it  should  be  so  marked,  and  if  the  receiver  questioned  the 
correctness  he  might  open  it  in  the  presence  of  the  post- 
master  and  have  the  error,  if  any,  corrected. f 

With  the  prospect  of  instant  removal  before  them,  the 
postmasters,  both  old  and  new,  at  once  began  to  enforce  the 
law  most  strictly.  No  risks  were  taken,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  merchants  were  crying  out  that  the  post-o9ice  was  grossly 
defrauding  them.  A  letter  was  double,  triple,  or  quadruple 
whenever  it  contained  one,  two,  or  three  pieces  of  paper  of 
any  size.  A  merchant  writing  to  his  correspondent,  or  a 
depositor  to  a  bank,  or  a  Bubecriber  to  the  editor  of  a  jour- 
nal and  inclosing  one  bank-note,  by  so  doing  made  his  letter 
subject  to  double  poatage.  Should  he  send  three  bank-btlla 
the  packet  would  cost  him  as  much  as  four  huge  sheets  of 
paper  covered  with  writing.  Under  the  best  of  conditionA, 
as  weight  had  nothing  to  do  with  poatage,  it  was  often  a  hard 
matter  for  a  postmaster  to  determine  whether  a  letter  should 
be  rated  as  single,  double,  or  triple.  As  post  rates  were 
almost  invariably  paid  by  the  receiver,  it  was  customary 
for  him  when  overcharged  to  report  to  the  postmaster, 
who,  taking  the  complainant  at  his  word,  would  correct  the 
error.  Now  all  was  changed.  The  new  officials,  it  was 
claimed,  were  showing  their  zeal  and  seeking  to  impress  their 
superiors  vrith  their  fidelity  by  deliberately  overrating  let 


*  Four  folio,  elglit  ()iiftrt4i.  slxtoea  octBTo, 
nucd  ns  one  sheet  or  «  aingis  letler. 

t  arcuUr  to  Poftm&gten,  U«;  IS,  1829. 
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terSy  and,  when  asked  for  a  rebate,  refusing  to  make  it  unless 
the  packets  were  opened  in  their  presence  or  before  their 
clerks.  This,  it  was  said,  might  do  in  country  towns  and 
faraway  places,  at  cross-roads,  and  frontier  hamlets,  but 
was  impossible  in  great  cities  without  a  waste  of  time,  a 
squeeze  in  the  crowd,  and  a  delay  in  the  whole  business  of 
the  office  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  involved. 
Imagine  a  great  merchant  at  New  York  standing  before  the 
window  in  the  post-office  opening  letter  after  letter  to  see 
that  none  were  overrated,  while  a  clerk  looks  idly  on,  and 
a  long  line  of  busy  men  to  whom  time  is  money  chafe  at 
the  delay!  Thousands  of  persons  have  their  letters  deliv- 
ered to  them,  but  under  the  new  order  of  things  they  must  in 
future  be  present  when  the  carrier  arrives,  detain  him  until 
their  packets  are  examined,  and  send  back  such  as  are  over- 
charged, or  tamely  submit  to  imposition.*  A  New  York 
merchant  was  said  to  have  paid  fifteen  dollars  excessive  post- 
age in  two  months.f  Another,  who  complained  to  the  Post- 
master-General, was  told  that  the  law  was  simply  being 
enforced,  and  that  the  evil  was  as  broad  as  it  was  long. 
When  a  double  letter  was  rated  single  the  recipient  did 
not  send  to  the  post-office  to  pay  the  deficiency,  and  the 
Government  lost;  but  if  a  single  letter  was  rated  dou- 
ble he  promptly  demanded  repayment  of  the  excess. 
This  he  could  have,  provided  the  letter  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  postmaster  or  a  clerk,  and  not  otherwise.:|: 
The  new  postmaster  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
having  applied  for  "positive  instructions"  as  to  the  re- 
turn of  excess  postage,  received  an  answer  to  the  same 
eflFect.* 

Complaints  proving  unavailing,  those  who  used  the  mails 
sought  relief  in  such  wise  as  best  pleased  them.  One  editor, 
and  he  was  but  a  type  of  many,  gave  up  his  box  at  the  post- 
office,  closed  his  account,  and  declared  he  would  call  for 
his  mail  in  person,  hold  his  place  at  the  window,  and  open 
every  letter  in  the  presence  of  a  clerk,  no  matter  how  incon- 

*  Niles'B  Weekly  Register,  July  11,  1829,  vol.  xxzri,  pp.  818-816. 

f  Ibid.,  p.  816. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  816.  •  Ibid.,  Auguit  16,  1829,  p.  898. 
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venient  it  might  be  to  himself  or  the  public  Others  sought 
private  conveyances,  and  for  a  time  it  was  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  line  of  carriers  between  Baltimore  and  Boston^  who 
should  travel  faster  than  the  mails  and  deliver  letters  m 
their  charge  at  less  cost  than  did  the  post-office. 


Ifi^ 
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CHAPTER  Lin. 

ISSUES   OF   I'HE   DAY. 

The  policy  of  proscription  having  thus  been  adopted  and 
the  work  of  reform  well  begun,  the  new  President  and  his 
secretaries  began  to  define  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the 
party  on  the  question  and  issues  of  the  day.  None  called 
for  more  prompt  consideration  than  the  long-standing  quar- 
rel between  Georgia  and  the  Indian  within  her  bounds.  The 
extension  of  her  laws  over  the  Cherokee  lands  in  1827  had 
been  followed  in  the  last  days  of  Adams's  term  by  the  arri- 
val at  Washington  of  a  delegation  from  the  Cherokee  nation, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  outgoing  President,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  But  it  came  too  late  for  him  to  act,  and  was 
not  answered  till  Eaton  had  been  a  month  in  office.  The 
Indians  complained  that  Oeorgia,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  of  solemn  treaties  duly  made  with 
them,  had  spread  her  jurisdiction  over  their  lands;  had  de- 
creed that  all  laws  and  usages  made  and  in  force  in  the 
Indian  country  should  be  null  and  void  after  June  first, 
1830;  and  that  no  Indian  or  descendant  of  an  Indian  should 
be  a  competent  witness  or  concerned  in  any  suit  to  which  a 
white  man  was  a  party  unless  he  lived  with  the  Indian 
tribes;  and  asserted  that,  as  their  nation  had  no  voice  in  the 
formation  of  the  Union  and  had  never  been  subject  to  the 
laws  of  any  State,  the  recent  act  of  Georgia  was  a  wanton 
usurpatiop  of  power  granted  to  no  State  either  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land  or  by  the  law  of  nations. 

To  this,  said  the  Secretary,  there  is  but  one  answer. 
During  the  War  for  Independence  your  nation  was  the 
friend  and  ally  of  Great  Britain,  who  claimed  absolute  sov- 
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ereignty  over  the  thirteen  States.  By  the  treaty  of  1788 
this  sovereignty  passed  to  the  original  States,  including 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  within  whose  limits  your  nation 
was  then  living,  I£  you  have  since  been  suffered  to  dwell 
there,  enjoying  the  use  of  the  soil  and  the  privileges  to  hunt, 
it  has  been  because  of  compacts  with  your  people,  and  affords 
no  ground  for  a  denial  of  the  right  of  those  States  to  exer- 
cise their  original  sovereignty.  One  of  these  compacts  was 
made  in  1785,  and  another  in  1791.  By  them  no  right 
whatever  was  secured  to  you,  save  a  mere  possessory  one; 
the  soil  and  the  use  of  it  were  conceded  to  you  'while  the 
sovereignty  abided,  just  aa  it  did  before,  with  the  Stat^ 
within  whose  limits  you  resided.  Later  stitl,  in  1802,  when 
Georgia  assumed  her  present  limits  and  ceded  all  her  west- 
em  territory,  tho  United  States  bound  herself  to  extin- 
guish your  title  to  all  lands  within  the  bounds  of  Georgia 
aa  soon  as  it  could  be  done  peaceably  and  on  reasonable 
terms.  She  did  not  ask  that  the  military  force  of  the  Union 
be  employed  to  drive  you  away,  but  that  the  soil  be  ac- 
quired by  peaceable  meaos.  The  course  you  have  taken  of 
establishing  an  independent  government  within  her  bound- 
ary, against  her  will  and  without  her  consent,  has  put  an 
end  to  forbearance,  and  forced  her  as  a  sovereign,  free,  and 
independent  State  to  extend  her  laws  over  your  country, 
which  she  has  a  right  to  do  without  the  authority  of  the 
General  Government. 

But  suppose  that  Georgia  ought  not  to  exercise  snch 
power.  What  then?  You  ask  that  the  Government  stop 
forward  and  stop  the  operation  of  constitutional  acts  of  an 
independent  State  within  her  limits.  Should  this  be  done, 
and  Georgia  persist  in  the  maintenance  of  her  rights,  itn 
appeal  might  be  made  to  the  sword.  But  this  can  never 
be  done.  The  President  will  not  beguilo  you  with  such  an 
expectation.  The  arms  of  this  country  can  never  be  nsed 
to  stay  any  State  of  this  Union  in  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  which  belong  to  her  as  a  sovereign.  Snch  inter- 
ference is  not  within  the  range  of  powers  granted  by  the 
State  to  the  General  Government,  and  cannot  be  nnder- 
takea.  
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There  was,  the  Secretary  continued,  but  one  remedy: 
remove  beyond  the  Mississippi  river.  So  long,  said  he,  as 
you  remain  where  you  are  the  President  can  promise  you 
nothing  but  interruption  and  disquiet.  But  once  across  the 
Great  Eiver  there  will  be  no  conflicting  interests.  The 
United  States,  uncontrolled  by  the  high  authority  of  State 
jurisdiction,  will  be  able  to  say  to  you,  in  the  language  of 
your  own  people,  the  soil  shall  be  yours  while  the  trees 
grow  or  the  streams  run.  There  is,  then,  but  one  alterna- 
tive: yield  to  the  laws  Georgia  has  a  right  to  extend  through- 
out her  own  limit,  or  remove,  and,  joining  your  brothers 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  become  again  a  nation  enjoying 
the  protection  the  Government  will  then  have  power  to 
aflFord.* 

Much  the  same  advice  was  given  to  the  Creeks  in  a 
^talk"  read  to  their  chiefs  by  order  of  the  President. 
"  Friends  and  brothers,^^  said  he,  "  listen:  Where  you  now 
are,  you  and  my  white  children  are  too  near  to  each  other 
to  live  in  harmony  and  peace.  Your  game  is  gone,  and 
many  of  your  people  will  not  work  and  till  the  earth.  Be- 
yond the  great  river  Mississippi,  where  a  part  of  your  nation 
has  gone,  your  father  has  provided  a  country  large  enough 
for  all  of  you,  and  he  advises  you  to  remove  to  it.  There 
your  white  brothers  will  not  trouble  you;  they  will  have  no 
claim  to  the  land,  and  you  can  live  upon  it,  and  all  your  chil- 
dren, as  long  as  the  grass  grows  or  the  water  nms,  in  peace 
and  plenty.  The  land  beyond  the  Mississippi  belongs  to  the 
President  and  to  none  else,  and  he  will  give  it  to  you  forever. 

"  My  children,  listen:  My  white  children  in  Alabama 
have  extended  their  law  over  your  country.  If  you  remain  in 
it  you  must  be  subject  to  that  law.  If  you  remove  across 
the  Mississippi  you  will  be  subject  to  your  own  laws  and 
the  care  of  your  father  the  President."  f 

The  meaning  of  these  communications  was  plain.  The 
policy  of  the  Administration  was  removal  of  the  Indians 

*  Kiles's  Weekly  Register,  June  18,  1889,  toI.  zxzri,  pp.  268,  269.  Secretary 
of  W&r  to  the  Cherokee  Delegation,  April  18, 1829. 

f  Jackson  to  the  Creek  Indians,  March  28,  1829.  Mes's  Weekly  Register^ 
Jane  18,  1829,  vol.  xxxri,  pp.  267,  268. 
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into  the  far  M'^est,  and  abandonment  of  them,  meantime, 
to  the  control  of  the  States  in  which  they  dwelt. 

But  there  were  other  issues  now  before  the  people,  with 
regard  to  which  the  policy  of  the  President  waa  more  cau- 
tious, and  such  a  one  was  that  of  acquiring  Texas.  At  last 
the  time  seemed  at  hand  when  the  province  could  not  only 
be  secured,  but  bought  for  a  trifle.  Mexico  was  again  torn 
by  internal  quarrels.  Her  treasury  waa  almost  bankrupt 
A  foreign  invader  was  on  her  soil,  her  citizens  were  in  open 
rebellion,  and  the  permanence  of  the  Republic  so  seriously 
threatened  that  hopes  were  entertained  that  she  might  be 
willing  to  sell  Texas  for  a  sum  large  to  her,  but  small  to  lis. 

Many  yeara  before,  while  Spain  still  ruled  the  country, 
Freemasonry  had  been  introduced  into  Mexico  under  a  ciua- 
ter  obtained  from  Scotland.  During  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendencethe  network  of  lodges  scattered  far  and  wide  over 
the  provinces  acted  as  a  bond  of  union,  and  afforded  an  eaqr 
means  of  spreading  news  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  tlie 
leaders  secretly  and  with  great  rapidity.  But  the  contest 
over  and  independence  secured,  it  appeared  that  the  leaders 
had  been  in  rebellion  against  Spain,  not  against  monarchy, 
and  would  willingly  see  a  royal  government  of  their  own 
make  set  up,  with  a  Spanish  prince  on  the  throne.  Then 
waa  it  that  they  seized  on  Masonry  and  sought  Co  make 
it  do  for  them  as  monarchists  what  it  had  done  for  them  as 
Mexicans. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Mr.  Joel  Roberta 
Poinsett  reached  Mexico,  early  in  1825,  in  the  capacity  of 
Miniater  from  the  United  States.  As  a  repnblican,  and  tho 
representative  of  a  Republic,  his  advice  and  company  waa 
eagerly  sought  by  the  leaders  of  the  anti-royalist  party,  who, 
finding  him  to  be  a  member  of  a  York  lodge  of  Masons,  per- 
Buaded  him  to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  lodge,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Mexico.  A  charter  waa 
quickly  secured  through  De  Witt  Chnton,  and  late  in  1825 
a  grand  lodge  was  duly  installed  in  the  City  of  Mexico  by  Mr. 
Poinsett.  Thence  the  new  order  spread  with  great  rapidity, 
but  from  it  were  carefully  shut  out  all  men  known  to  be 
in  favor  of  a  royal  or  centralized  government.     Masotii 
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thus  became  the  basis  of  the  two  political  parties  to  which 
were  given  the  names  Escoces  and  Yorkinos,  taken  from 
their  respective  lodges. 

At  the  head  of  the  Escoces  were  Vice-President  Bravo, 
Gomez,  Pedraza,  and  Jose  Montanyo.  Chief  among  the 
Yorkinos  were  President  Victoria,  Santa  Anna,  Guerrero, 
and  Bustamente.  With  the  two  parties  thus  organized  and 
led  it  was  merely  a  question  of  time  when  one  or  the  other 
should  begin  a  struggle  for  the  entire  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  this  came  when  the  official  term  of  President 
Victoria  began  to  draw  to  a  close.  A  successor  was  to  be 
elected  in  1828;  but  that  there  might  be  no  other  president, 
Jose  Montanyo  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  1827,  and 
annoimced  a  plan  for  a  consolidated  government.  Bravo 
thereupon  denounced  Victoria  as  a  Yorkino  and  joined  the 
rebels;  the  priests  began  to  excite  the  people;  the  Escoces 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  made  ready  to  rise  the  moment  Mon- 
tanyo appeared  before  the  capital,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
going  well  when  Guerrero  took  the  field,  and  without  the 
smallest  show  of  resistance  the  rebel  army  melted  away  and 
Bravo  was  banished.  At  the  election  which  followed  in 
September,  Pedraza,  the  candidate  of  the  Escoces,  was 
elected  over  Guerrero,  the  Yorkino,  by  two  votes.  It  now 
became  the  duty  of  the  Yorkinos  to  rebel,  and  Santa  Anna, 
declaring  the  election  to  have  been  tainted  with  fraud,  gath- 
ered his  soldiers  about  him  and  seized  Perote.  Guerrero 
soon  followed,  and  on  the  last  night  of  November  his  par- 
tisans in  Mexico  rose  in  insurrection.  During  four  days 
fierce  fighting  raged  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  from  street 
to  street  and  from  the  tops  of  convents  and  houses.  At  last 
one  of  the  convents  was  captured  by  means  of  a  forged  order 
from  the  President,  and,  the  bells  beginning  to  ring,  the 
troops  of  the  Government  fled  in  panic,  the  city  fell,  Pedraza 
escaped,  and  the  mob  sacked  the  stores.  On  the  fifth  day 
Guerrero  arrived  with  more  troops,  the  semblance  of  order 
was  restored,  and  the  following  day  the  Congress  elected 
Guerrero  President,  Anastasio  Bustamente  Vice-President, 
and  Santa  Anna  Secretary  of  War. 

Defeated  at  home,  the  Escoces  turned  to  old  Spain, 
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;orrespondenee  with  the  authorities  at  Havana,  anJ 
in  July  a  Spanish  army  four  thousand  five  hundred  strong 
Bailed  from  Havana  under  the  command  of  Isidore  Bar- 
radaa.  A  landing  near  Tampico  de  Tamaulipas  was  easily 
effected,  but  no  re-enforcements  came,  and  six  weeks  later 
Barradas  and  his  men  were  prisoners  of  war.  That  now,  if 
ever,  Mexico  might  he  persuaded  to  part  with  Texas  seemed 
likely.  At  all  events,  the  attempt  was  worth  making,  and  in 
August  Poinsett  was  bidden  to  open  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  as  much  of  Texas  as  he  could  get,  for  any  one  of  four 
pieces  would  be  acceptable.  The  present  boundary.  Van 
Buren  said,  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  Sabine  was  too 
petty  a  stream  to  be  a  highway  of  commerce,  but,  from  the 
character  of  the  country  to  the  eastward,  waa  well  fitted  to 
encourage  extensive  smuggling.  So  long  as  the  river  re- 
mained the  line  of  separation  the  frontier  must  continue 
to  be  what  it  was  and  had  been — the  home  of  outlaws  and 
emugglers.  The  presence  of  such  people  near  the  boundary 
was  well  calculated  to  lead  to  incessant  broils  and  difficul- 
ties, to  whieh  our  nelghbora  across  the  line  were  only  too 
much  inclined.  The  want  of  attachment  between  Mexico 
and  the  Texans  gi\'ing  rise  to  four  revolts  in  five  years,  the 
presence  on  her  soil  of  the  warlike  Shawnee,  Cherokee,  and 
Kickapoo  Indians,  invited  there  to  defend  the  Mexicans 
against  the  Comanches,  and  now  announcing  their  determi- 
nation t«  stay;  the  removal  to  that  neighborhood  of  the 
great  body  of  our  own  Indians;  the  comparatively  small 
value  to  Mexico  of  the  territory  in  question;  its  remote  and 
disconnected  situation;  the  unsettled  condition  of  her  af- 
fairs; the  ruinous  condition  of  her  finances,  and  the  threat- 
ening attitude  of  Spain — all  combine  to  point  out  the  wisdom 
of  parting  with  Texas.* 

For  so  much  as  lies  eaut  of  a  line  starting  at  a  pmnt 
on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  midway  on  the  great  plain  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thence  run- 
ning westward  and  northward  along  the  middle  of  the  plain 


■  Tan  Buren  to  Poinsett,  AofniBt  SB,  la!D.    R^««r  of  Debates  in  C 
ML  ^T,  put  ii ;  Appendix,  pp,  127-180. 
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to  the  mountains  separating  the  waters  of  the  Eio  Grande 
from  those  flowing  eastward  to  the  Gulf,  and  along  the 
mountains  to  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude,  Mr. 
Poinsett  might  offer  five  million  dollars.  Should  Mexico 
refuse  to  part  with  so  much  territory,  he  was  to  propose  the 
west  bank  of  the  Eio  de  la  Baca  from  mouth  to  source,  a 
due  north  line  to  the  Colorado,  the  west  bank  of  the  Colo- 
rado to  its  source,  and  a  line  around  the  head  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Red  rivers  to  the  parallel  of  forty-two 
degrees.  In  lieu  of  this  he  might  offer  a  third  line  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  from  its  mouth  to  the  source 
of  its  largest  tributary,  and  thence  around  the  head  waters 
of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Bed  rivers  as  before.  Finally, 
could  nothing  else  be  had,  he  might  accept  the  west  bank  of 
the  Bio  Brasses  de  Dies  from  its  mouth  to  the  source  of  its 
most  westerly  branch,  and  then  to  the  parallel  of  forty-two 
degrees.  The  amount  to  be  paid  in  each  case  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  area  ceded,  taking  five  millions  as  the 
maximum.    » 

The  plan  to  buy  Texas,  or  a  part  of  it,  having  thus  been 
started,  the  next  step  was  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  ces- 
sion, should  one  be  made.  With  this  in  view,  essays  on  the 
subject  appeared  suddenly  and  simultaneously  in  the  lead- 
ing Jackson  newspapers  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  writers  were  content  with  a  single  article.  Others, 
as  Benton,  supplied  a  series.*  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
papers,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  many,  began 
with  a  long  description  of  the  physical  geography,  climate, 
soil,  and  productions  of  Texas;  drew  a  parallel  between  that 
country  and  Louisiana,  told  of  the  mines,  the  river  system, 
the  wild  animals,  the  population,  and  boldly  declared  that 
a  land  so  highly  favored  ought  to  belong  to  the  United 
States:  First,  because  the  Mexican  Government  was  finan- 
cially embarrassed,  her  navy  gone,  her  army  diminished, 
her  people  so  ripe  for  revolution  that  she  would  now  be 
more  likely  to  listen  to  a  proposition  to  part  with  Texas  than 
in  better  times;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  the  safety 


*  AmericanuB  in  the  St.  Louis  Beacon  and  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 
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of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  required  that  our  boundary  shod 
be  moved  farther  west.  With  Texas  in  the  hands  of  its  pres- 
ent owners  a  foreign  power  could  easily  effect  a  landing  in 
8omo  of  its  many  bays,  take  possession  of  some  point  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  cot  off  Louisiana  before  assistance  could  ar- 
rive. Acquisition  was  necessary  for  economic  reasons  to  pre- 
vent the  country  becoming  what  Florida  once  was — a  place 
of  refuge  for  debtors,  malefactors,  and  fugitive  slaves  from 
the  United  States;  and  for  prudential  reasons — in  order  to 
prevent  Texas  becoming  British  soil.  The  Republic  of 
Mexico  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Her  navy  waa  broken 
up,  recruiting  had  ceased,  her  officers  and  soldiers  bad  long 
been  on  quarter  pay,  and  the  treasury  so  bankrupt  and 
the  people  so  miserably  poor  that  she  was  utterly  unable 
to  pay  the  interest  on  her  debt  to  Great  Britain.  Might 
not  that  grasping  nation  take  Texas  in  satisfaction  of  the 
debt?  We  had  already  manifested  our  policy  toward  Cuba, 
and  declared  that  it  should  not  change  bands.  Ought  we 
not  to  do  the  same  for  Texas,  which  touched  our  borders? 
It  was  necessary  as  an  outlet  for  our  negroes  in  the  South- 
ern States,  Humanity  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  what 
must  one  day  be  the  consequence  of  the  great  and  increas- 
ing disproportion  of  whites  and  blacks  in  Louisiana.  By  the 
ordinary  process  of  increase  the  negroes  must  in  time  bo- 
come  too  numerous  for  safety.  What,  then,  was  to  be  done 
with  them?  By  annexation  we  could  secure  our  western 
possessions,  get  a  more  natural  boundary,  and  open  a  new 
field  of  usefulness  to  the  enterprising — a  field  into  which 
thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  had  already  entered.* 

"  We  hazard  very  little,"  said  another  Admioi.stration 
paper,  "  in  asserting  that  when  the  facts  come  out  this  Ad- 
ministration will  be  found  vigilant  in  watching  over  the 
southwest  border  of  our  country.  We  have  so  much  confi- 
dence in  the  sagacity  and  good  sense  which  now  presides 
over  the  Government  that  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see 
from  the  public  documents  that  prompt  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  situation  in  Mexico.     We  know  that  the  invasioD 

*  NubiriUe  Itrpublican  and  Ouette,  Aogusi  IS,  IBSS. 
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of  that  Republic  has  attracted  the  attention  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Has  our  own  Government  been  less  on  the  alert?  The 
statesmen  at  the  head  of  our  affairs  are  not  the  men  we 
take  them  to  be  if  they  had  not  already  prepared  the  way 
for  obtaining  a  cession  of  Texas,  long  before  the  able  num- 
bers of  Americanus  saw  the  light.'*  *  A  like  opinion  was 
expressed  by  an  opposition  journal.  We  have  remarked, 
said  the  editor,  that  for  some  weeks  past  essays  have  ap- 
peared in  the  journals  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
strongly  advocating  the  purchase  of  Texas.  These  articles, 
simultaneously  promulgated,  betoken  a  common  purpose,  if 
not  a  common  origin,  and  their  zeal  a  settled  determina- 
tion.f 

The  arguments  of  those  who  urged  annexation  may  be 
briefly  stated.  The  acquisition  of  Texas,  they  would  say, 
relinquished  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the 
magnanimous  Ferdinand  VH  by  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819, 
is  now  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  the  Western  States. 
This  large  fragment  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  affording  suffi- 
cient room  for  four  or  five  slave-holding  States,  was  uncere- 
moniously sacrificed,  with  scarcely  a  pretext,  to  a  demand 
for  it  on  the  part  of  Spain.  The  time  of  the  negotiation 
was  during  the  heat  of  the  debate  on  the  Missouri  question, 
the  place  was  Washington,  and  the  negotiator  was  John 
Quincy  Adams,  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  most  thor- 
oughgoing restrictionists.  "  Americanus  "  exposes  the  evils 
of  the  surrender  of  this  territory  under  twelve  heads.  Two 
of  these,  of  particular  interest  to  the  South,  are  that  it  brings 
a  non  slave-holding  empire  in  juxtaposition  with  the  slave- 
holding  Southwest,  and  lessens  the  outlet  for  the  Indians 
inhabiting  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee. 

But  this  valuable  territory  has  since  1819  devolved  on 
Mexico,  and  because  of  the  condition  of  that  country,  suffer- 
ing under  invasion  and  civil  war,  and  with  scanty  finances,  it 
is  now  believed  a  retrocession  of  Texas  might  be  obtained  for 
a  reasonable  sum.     Great  confidence  is  expressed  that  the 

*  Richmond  Enquirer,  September  12,  1829. 
f  National  Intelligencer,  September  12, 1829. 
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AdmiDistration  will  embrace  the  present  favorable  occasion 
for  regaining  an  extensive  and  fertile  region  within  the  natu* 
ral  limits  of  the  United  States.*  Some  of  its  best  soil  is 
washed  by  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Mississippi.  There  is  no 
hill,  mountain,  or  desert  between  us  and  Texas  to  form  a 
good  natural  barrier.f  Repeated  revolutions  in  Mexico  make 
good  order  and  stable  government  in  Texas  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  has  already  turned  that  province  into  a  place  of 
refuge  for  unclean  birds  of  every  sort — runaway  slaves,  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  debtors  fleeing  from  their  creditors,  and 
men  who  respect  no  government  and  know  no  law.  Texas  is 
like  an  abandoned  ship  at  sea — the  prize  of  any  captor,  and 
the  captors  are  ready. J  Spain  has  begun  anew  her  attempts 
at  reconquest.  Great  Britain  is  by  no  means  a  disinterested 
spectator.  Mexico  owes  her  a  great  debt.  She  bears  us  no 
good  will,  and  would  gladly  set  bounds  to  us  on  the  south- 
west by  acquiring  Texas.  Already  wild  stories  are  afloat 
to  arouse  her  people.  They  are  told  that,  excited  by  the 
invasion  of  Mexico  by  Spain,  we  are  to  loan  the  Republic 
fifty  million  dollars,  and  take  Texas  and  California  aa  secu- 
rity for  a  term  of  years.  Should  the  money  not  then  he 
paid,  both  pro^-inces  will  be  ours  forever;  "  that  it  is  against 
the  welfare  of  Great  Britain  to  allow  this  to  come  about; 
that  while  she  checks  the  power  of  Russia  she  must  not  for- 
get to  stop  the  aggrandizement  of  the  United  States.]]  With 
the  Rio  Grande  as  our  boundary — and  Heaven  seems  to 
rule  it  shall  be — the  whole  valley  of  the  noblest  of  rivers 
would  be  ours,  and  a  vast  stream,  with  a  desert  aa  barren  aa 
the  sands  of  Sahara  a  hundred  miles  wide  on  each  aide  of  it, 
would  separate  us  from  Mexico.' 

The  Custom-House  of  New  Orleans  has  paid  the  pur- 
chase money  of  Louisiana,  If  there  is  any  man  in  the  Union 
who  has  felt  himself  straitened  in  his  private  affairs  in  con- 
sequence of  this  payment,  let  him  proclaim  his  name,  and 
he  shall  have  redress — but  there  is  not  one.     The  customs  of 


*  Edf^fleld  CaroUniiLii,  *  London  Gnietic,  Aujiiisl  18,  I8IB^ 

f  Knshvltle  Banner.  |  John  Rutt. 

{New  York Ooiirier  uid  Enqnicer.  ^  NatlouJ  Inlelligenoer, October  l,d 
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Texas  would  do  the  same  thing.  The  Mexicans,  steeped  to 
the  lips  in  poverty,  threatened  with  a  powerful  invasion  by 
the  mother  country,  will  part  with  this  property  or  anything 
else  for  the  sake  of  money.  Now  is  the  time  and  this  is  the 
hour  to  strike  for  our  coimtry^s  weal.  Conmiercial  men, 
every  way  qualified  to  form  an  estimate  and  give  an  opinion, 
have  said  that  Texas,  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  would  be 
of  as  much  importance  to  them  as  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  this  delightful  region  in 
the  hands  of  that  proud  and  overbearing  nation,  flinging 
bones  of  discord  to  the  two  sister  Kepublics,  and  then  im- 
agine, if  you  can,  the  deep-toned  imprecations  that  would 
pervade  this  nation  from  Maine  to  the  Sabine,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake! 

To  all  this  the  opponents  of  expansion  replied:  Our  coim- 
try  is  large  enough;  beware  lest  it  become  so  bulky  that  it 
fall  to  pieces  6f  its  own  weight.*  In  a  Kepublic  such  as  ours 
all  the  members  should  be  firmly  united,  but  each  extension 
of  territory  tends  to  destroy  this  union  and  weaken  the  ad- 
ministration of  government.  Monarchs  and  despots  may 
rule  widely  spread  coimtries,  but  not  presidents.  The 
Northern  States  must  preserve  what  little  influence  they 
still  have  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  But  expansion  in 
the  South  will  surely  utterly  destroy  the  weight  of  the 
North.  Even  now  the  South  believes  her  interests  are  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  be- 
cause it  cannot  rule  the  nation  threatens  secession.f  The 
great  and  unjust  preponderance  of  the  slave  States  in  our 
union  may  well  cause  the  people  of  the  free  States  to  pause 
and  consider  the  effects  of  the  addition  of  half  a  dozen  more 
slave-holding  States  bound  together  by  one  common  bond 
of  peril,  profit,  and  power.:|:  We  cannot  longer  disguise 
the  fact  that  the  advocates  of  slavery  are  determined  to  get 
Texas  for  the  sole  purpose  of  adding  five  or  six  more  slave 
States  to  this  Union.* 

*  Virginia  Free  Press ;  also  Newark  Sentinel. 
f  Rhode  Island  Journal. 

X  New  York  American. 

*  Genias  of  Universal  Emandpation,  September  16, 1829. 
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It  is  now  time  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  i 
are  opposed  to  the  further  extension  of  thb  horrible  evil  to 
arouse  from  their  lethargy  and  nip  the  monstrous  attempt 
in  the  bud.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  system  of 
slavery  has  been  abolished  in  Texas  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. It  is  now  a  free  State.  But  the  avowed  design  of 
Senator  Benton  and  others  of  his  political  clan  is  to  change 
this  state  of  things  and  again  introduce  the  slave  system,  with 
all  its  barbarities.  Should  the  territory  be  added  to  the 
Union,  on  condition  that  it  should  remain  free,  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  colored  people  in  our  States  might  be  induced  to 
remove  thither.  But  a  greater  curse  could  scarcely  befall 
our  country  than  the  annexation  of  that  ioMnense  region, 
with  slavery  re-established.* 

The  statement  that  slavery  did  not  exist  in  Texas  was 
wrong.  It  did  exist,  and  how  little  it  was  in  danger  of  abo- 
lition was  well  set  forth  by  an  incident  which  happened  jost 
at  this  time. 

The  Constitution  of  1827,  which  joined  Texas  to  Coa- 
huila  and  made  of  them  one  State,  forbade  the  further  im- 
portation of  slaves,  and  gave  freedom  to  all  children  there- 
after bom  within  its  jurisdiction.  But  now,  by  a  decree  of 
September  fifteenth,  Guerrero  took  one  more  step  forward, 
finished  the  good  work  of  emancipation,  and  set  all  slaves 
free.+  To  this  the  Americans  in  Texas  gave  not  the  small- 
est heed,  and  had  the  Republic  attempted  to  carry  out  ber 
decree  they  would  have  risen  in  revolt,  declared  their  inde- 
pendence, and  sought  annexation  to  the  United  States 
at  once.  So  great  was  the  danger  that  the  Mexican  com- 
mandant   on    the    Texan    frontier    hastened    to    declare 


•  Octriun  of  TInivpriial  EmanoipBllon,  SEjiteniher  SB,  1SS9. 

f  Be  il  knoirn  ;  That  in  the  jBti  1829,  being  desinnlB  of  tlgnaliiinic  th«  ui^ 
TeiMr7  of  [adependence  bj  bh  acl  of  nHtioDal  Justice  and  beoeficeDw  .... 
I  have  thought  proper  to  decree — 

1,  That  ilavery  U  oxtermiDated  in  the  Republic 

!.  CoDseqnontl;  (boee  are  free  nha  up  to  this  daj  h»TG  boon  looiced  upm  u 

S.  Whencrer  the  condition  of  the  public  Trcuurf  wit]  permit,  the  owiwn  of 
alavcs  ahnli  be  ci>mpon«atcd  in  such  mitincr  u  ibnll  be  provided  bj  law. 

Decree  of  September  IB,  1889.  
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that,  by  order  of  Guerrero,  the  decree  was  not  to  apply  to 
Texas.* 

But  what,  meantime,  was  the  conduct  of  Mexico  toward 
the  United  States,  and  how  was  the  proposition  to  sell  Texas 
received?  The  part  taken  by  Mr.  Poinsett  in  establishing 
the  York  lodges  and  the  success  of  the  Yorkinos  brought 
down  on  him  the  wrath  of  a  great  part  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple, and  began  sensibly  to  affect  the  relations  between  the 
Governments  of  the  two  Republics.  He  was  openly  accused 
of  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  was  abused  without 
stint,  and  his  position  made  so  uncomfortable  and  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties  so  impossible  that  in  the  sunmier 
of  1829  he  asked  leave  to  return.  Permission  was  granted; 
but  the  letter  containing  it  had  not  been  sent  when  the 
Mexican  charge  d'affaires  made  a  formal  demand  in  the  name 
of  his  Government  for  Mr.  Poinsett's  recall.  In  a  post- 
script, therefore,  permission  to  return  or  stay,  as  might  seem 
best,  was  revoked,  instructions  to  take  leave  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible were  given,  and  the  usual  official  letter  of  recall  was 
inclosed  for  delivery  to  President  Guerrero.f 

Mr.  Anthony  Butler  was  next  conunissioned  charge  d'af- 
faires, and  in  writing  his  instructions  Van  Buren  took  occa- 
sion to  review  at  great  length  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  He  described  the  behavior  of  Mexico  as  un- 
friendly, as  undeserved  by  us,  and  charged  her,  most  truly, 
with  ingratitude.  He  recalled  how,  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  the  Mexican  struggle  for  independence,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  displayed  a  sympathy  so  warm  that  it 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Mexicans  and  drew  from  the 
mother  country  charges  of  partiality;  how  nothing  but  the 
immutable  principles  of  non-interference  in  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  other  nations  and  strict  neutrality  toward  all  bellig- 
erents prevented  them  from  extending  a  helping  hand  to  the 
young  Kepublic;  how,  the  moment,  consistent  with  this  rule 
of  conduct  and  the  principles  of  public  law,  we  could  consider 

*  Ezecutiye  Documents,  Twenty-fifth  Congress^  Second  Session,  vol.  zii,  No. 
851,  p.  816. 

t  Execatiye  Documents,  Twentj-fifth  Congress,  Second  Session,  vol.  zii,  No. 
851,  pp.  87-40. 
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Spain  and  Mexico  as  two  diBtinct  nations,  we  declared  the 
freedom  of  America,  invited  Mexico  to  take  her  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  asked  the  good  offices  of  three 
great  powers  to  persuade  Spain  to  end  the  war;  and  how,  in 
a  spirit  of  good  will,  we  had  opened  negotiations  for  treaties 
and  conventions  intended  to  cement  the  honda  of  peace  and 
friendship,  but,  unhappily,  had  opened  them  in  vain.  Our 
first  proposals  for  a  treaty  of  commerce  were  met  first  by 
indifference  and  then  by  propositions  of  countervailing  re- 
Btrictions  and  exclusive  privileges  to  other  American  States, 
whose  sole  title  to  them  was  community  of  language.  A 
whole  year  passed  before  a  treaty  on  any  terms  was  con- 
cluded, and  when  at  last  the  document  was  signed  it  wm 
BO  burdened  with  illiberal  conditions  and  ao  hampered  by  a 
narrow  policy  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was 
forced  to  give  its  consent  to  ratification  imder  certain  condi- 
tions. Sent  back  in  this  modified  form  to  Mexico,  the 
Executive  waited  two  months  before  submitting  it  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  it  still  lay  six  months  after  the 
expiration  of  the  date  named  for  exchange  of  ratifications. 
Proceedings  so  unusual  gave  just  cause  for  complaint.  But 
allowance  was  made  for  the  embarrassed  state  of  Mexican 
affairs,  and,  after  a  delay  of  eight  months,  a  new  conference 
was  opened,  and  the  negotiators  assembled  only  to  be  told 
that  Mexico  would  do  nothing  till  a  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded defining  the  boundaries  between  her  and  the  United 
States.  Unwilling  to  put  any  obstacles  in  the  way,  1 
United  States  Minister  yielded,  framed  the  treaty  of  lira 
and  transmitted  it  to  Washington,  where,  twelve  days  a 
its  receipt  by  the  Department  of  State,  it  was  ratified  \ 
the  Benatc.  But  when  the  representative  of  Mexico  '. 
informed  that  the  Secretary  was  ready  to  exchange  ratifi( 
tionshc  replied  that  he  was  without  instructions;  when  tbl__ 
came,  the  time  within  which  the  exchange  of  ratification*" 
must  be  made  had  elapsed,  and  the  Senate  was  not  in  ec*«ion 
To  the  misconduct  of  the  Government  might  be  add« 
that  of  the  several  states.  The  manifesto  of  the  Legislati; 
of  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  denouncing  our  accredited  ii^__ 
,  in  open  violation  of  the  sacred  rights  of  ambassadors  and  « 
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the  laws  of  nations,  was  a  document  without  example  in  the 
annals  of  diplomacy.  Had  it  come  from  some  misguided 
faction,  the  spirit  of  enmity  toward  the  United  States  which 
it  employed  would  have  been  a  matter  of  no  concern;  but, 
emanating  as  it  did  with  the  representatives  of  a  sovereign 
state,  it  bore  on  its  face  a  character  of  nationality  which 
wanted  but  the  seal  of  Federal  sanction  to  be  resented  as 
an  insult  to  the  honor  of  the  United  States.  Other  legis- 
lative bodies  in  the  Mexican  Confederation  had  gone  fur- 
ther yet,  and  had  attempted  to  dictate  to  the  Executive  the 
expulsion  of  our  Minister  from  Mexico.  One  of  these,  the 
Legislature  of  Tlalpam,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  attempt  to 
justify  its  conduct  by  publishing  to  the  world  a  violent  at- 
tack on  the  national  character  of  the  United  States,  and  on 
the  public  and  private  character  of  its  accredited  agent. 

It  was  indeed  true  that  these  were  not  the  acts  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  Mexico.  Had  they  been,  satisfac- 
tion would  long  ago  have  been  demanded  and  obtained.  Yet 
it  was  incumbent  on  that  authority,  when  a  false  impression 
was  abroad  respecting  the  conduct  of  a  friendly  power,  to 
check  the  evil  by  furnishing  correct  information  as  to  the 
real  intent  and  wishes  of  the  nation  wrongfully  assailed. 
A  single  denial  by  President  Guerrero  of  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Poinsett  would  have  convinced  the  Legislatures  of  the 
State  of  the  falsity  of  the  accusations.  This  he  did  not 
make,  and,  what  was  more,  the  correspondence  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  even  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  general  prejudice.* 

While  such  was  the  conduct  and  such  the  feeling  of  the 
rulers  and  the  people  of  Mexico  toward  the  United  States, 
it  was  idle  to  expect  a  cession  of  Texas,  and  this  Mr.  Butler 
soon  discovered.  Indeed,  his  letter  of  credence  had  been 
presented  when  a  newspaper  of  prominence  boldly  declared 
that  the  purpose  of  his  mission  was  to  bring  about  a  sale  of 
Texas;  that  he  was  to  offer  five  million  dollars,  and  that  a 
proposition  so  degrading  to  the  Republic  would  never  be  lis- 

*  Van  Buren  to  Mr.  Batler,  October  16, 1829.    Execatiye  Docwnents,  Twentj- 
flfth  Congrefls,  Second  Session,  toI.  zii,  No.  861,  pp.  40-68. 
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tened  to  by  the  Adminiatration  nor  subscribed  to  by  anj 
Minister,*  and  he  had  not  been  long  at  his  post  when  he 
received  from  the  Seeretary  of  State  copies  of  a  report  made 
in  secret  to  the  Mexican  Congress, f  in  which  sentiments  of 
the  same  kind  found  expression  in  yet  more  vigorous  lan- 
guage. 

For  fifty  years  past,  Mr.  Alaman  declared,  the  United 
States  had  slowly  but  surely  been  acquiring  every  piece  of 
foreign  soil  that  touched  her  own.  No  armies  had  been 
raised,  no  battles  fought,  no  conquests  made;  but  means  had 
been  used  which,  slow,  ineffectual,  absurd  as  they  seemed 
when  considered  separately,  had,  wlien  united,  proved  cer- 
tain and  irreaiatible.  We  generally  began  by  introducing 
settlers  into  the  region  coveted,  under  pretence  of  trade  or 
the  establishment  of  colonies.  Once  on  the  soil,  the  colo- 
nies would  grow  rapidly  in  size,  increase  in  number,  become 
the  dominant  party  in  the  population,  and  then  assert  rights 
too  preposterous  to  be  seriously  discussed  and  bring  forward 
pretensions  founded  on  historical  tales  admitted  by  nobody 
— such  as  La  Salle's  voyages,  which  everybody  knew  had 
never  been  made.  This  done,  men  would  be  sent  in  to  excite 
movements  which  disturbed  the  political  condition,  weak- 
ened the  authority  of  government,  fomented  insurrections 
and  disputes  well  calculated  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  the 
legitimate  owner.  Sometimes  more  direct  means  were  used, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  enfeebled  state  or  the  domestic 
troubles  of  the  possessor  of  the  soil,  we  would,  on  an  extraor* 
dinary  pretext,  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  country,  as 
we  did  in  the  case  of  the  Floridas,  and  defy  the  owner  to 
put  us  out. 

Now,  said  he,  this  is  just  what  has  long  been  going  on  ia 
Texas.  A  majority  of  the  population  is  composed  of  natives 
of  the  United  States.  They  have  come  in  from  all  directions, 
have  settled  on  the  best  lands  in  utter  disregard  of  the  laws 
and  in  open  violation  of  contracts,  and  hold  the  best  sites  on 
the  scacoast  and  occupy  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers,  and  set- 
tled on  the  frontiers  from  which  they  are  expressly  excluded 

■  From  the  Sun,  Jbho*)?  6,  1S30.    Ibid ,  p.  SIO.  f  Ibid.,  pp.  SI  \-tit.  . 
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by  law.  The  order  of  1826,  forbidding  colonization  by  ad- 
joining nations;  the  order  of  1827,  restricting  families  in  the 
new  settlements  to  the  number  authorized  in  the  contracts; 
that  of  1828,  providing  that  in  colonies  formed  on  territory 
along  the  boimdary  line  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
there  must  be  no  families  from  the  United  States — ^have  all 
been  disregarded.  Not  a  slave  has  been  set  free  as  required 
by  law;  not  one  colonist  in  Texas  is  a  Koman  Catholic,  as 
required  by  the  contracts;  and  the  importation  of  slaves  has 
not  stopped. 

Not  only  were  these  North  American  colonies  in  Texas 
formed  under  pretext  of  colonization,  but  others  of  consid- 
erable extent  established  without  any  authority.  Such  a 
one  was  Aires,  five  leagues  beyond  Nacogdoches,  which,  with 
the  adjoining  settlements  at  Atoyac  and  Sabinas,  formed  a 
population  of  two  thousand  souls,  not  one  of  them  a  Mexican. 
They  all  came  from  the  United  States,  and  were  the  people 
who  showed  such  immistakable  signs  of  insurrection  against 
the  decree  abolishing  slavery  that  the  commandant  general 
was  forced  to  declare  it  did  not  apply  to  Texas. 

Having  gone  so  far,  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  con- 
tinued, was  about  to  complete  her  policy  by  a  bold  attempt 
to  acquire  Texas.  Government  newspapers  were  already 
discussing  the  rights  of  the  North  Americans  to  that  country 
as  far  as  the  Bio  Grande;  handbills  had  been  printed  on  the 
subject  and  thrown  into  circulation;  the  matter  was  soon 
to  be  taken  up  at  Washington;  a  fifty-gun  frigate,  the 
Brandywine,  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Texan  coast;  and  it  was 
well  known  the  new  charge  d'affaires  was  specially  empow- 
ered to  offer  five  million  dollars  for  the  territory.  If  not 
accepted,  the  United  States  would  probably  propose  to  ap- 
point an  arbitrator,  as  in  the  Maine  boundary  dispute.  This 
done,  Texas  would  be  lost  to  Mexico  unless  measures  were 
promptly  taken  to  prevent  it. 

These  measures,  the  Secretary  said,  were  five  in  number: 
Increase  the  Mexican  population  by  sending  men  condemned 
to  the  galleys  to  certain  places  in  Texas  where,  under  the 
eye  of  the  army,  they  might  become  farmers;  colonize  Texas 
with  people  whose  language,  customs,  manners,  and  interests 
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were  difEerent  from  those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
bring  Texas  into  closer  relations  with  other  states  of  the 
Republic  by  encouraging  the  coastwise  trade;  suspend  the 
colonization  law  of  1824,  and  make  Texas  dependent  on  the 
General  Government  in  matters  of  colonization,  and  send 
an  agent  to  the  colonized  territory  to  see  that  all  contracts 
are  truly  executed.  A  firm  attitude  such  as  would  give  the 
United  States  to  understand  that  Mexico  would  preserve  her 
territory  inviolate  and  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  dismembered 
was  most  important. 

The  advice  of  Alaman  was  not  taken  in  all  its  fulni 
Had  it  been,  the  revolution  he  so  much  feared  would  eui 
have  broken  out,  and  Texas,  as  was  said,  would  have  comfl 
into  our  hands  without  the  cost  of  a  dollar.*  Yet  it  was 
not  wholly  neglected,  and  in  April  a  law  passed  the  Mexican 
Congress  forbidding  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  settle 
in  Texas.f 

Despite  the  display  of  anti-American  feeling,  the  hos- 
tility toward  Poinsett,  the  bitter  attacks  in  the  newspa; 
the  report  of  Alaman,  and  the  exclusion  in  future  of  our 
zens  from  Texas,  Butler  for  awhile  continued  to  believe  tl 
the  territory  in  question  might  be  acquired. J  But  a  little 
experience  in  Mexico  convinced  him  of  his  error,  and  for 
the  third  time  the  attempt  was  abandoned."  "No  hopes 
need  therefore  be  entertained,"  said  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
"  of  our  acquiring  Texas  til!  some  other  party  more  friendly 
to  the  United  States  than  the  present  shall  predominate  in 
Mexico,  and  perhaps  not  until  the  people  of  Texas  shall  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  allegiance  to  that  Government,  which  they 

•  Bullpr  to  T«n  Btiren,  Marvh  D,  IBaO. 

f  "  Artici.k  IX.  On  the  northern  rrnntier  the  enlnince  of  foreigncn  BhaH  be 
jtrohlblted,  nnd^r  alt  pretcitR  whalevcr.  unlcsi  thej  b«  furnished  with  pssaporU^ 
rignnl  b;  the  agents  of  the  Republic,  at  the  p!a(ml  whetice  thejr  proceed. 

"  AnnoLE  XI.  In  the  use  of  the  power  reserved  by  the  (teneml  CongreBi,  in  ths 
Seventh  Article  of  the  law  of  AufruHt  IB,  16E4.  it  Is  prohibited  to  neighboriiis 
naWoM  to  settle  In  those  States  and  TcrritoHes  of  the  federation  which  border  «J 
their  naiiona,  Cnnaeqiiently,  eontraets  which  hare  not  hee 
t^potied  to  that  law,  ahall  be  superseded."    Law  of  April  9,  1 

t  Butler  lo  V«n  lliirpii,  April  16,  1830. 

•Ibid.,  Mnj1»,  1830. 
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will  no  doubt  as  soon  as  they  have  a  reasonable  pretext  for 
so  doing." 

While  the  opposition  press  and  the  antislavery  men  were 
thus  attacking  the  policy  of  the  Administration  in  attempt- 
ing to  buy  Texas,  another  incident  happened  which  led  the 
followers  of  Clay  to  believe  that  Jackson  was  bent  on  de- 
stroying the  American  system.  Mr.  Louis  McLane^  of  Dela- 
ware, had  been  appointed  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and 
when  about  to  start  for  London  a  statement  went  the  rounds 
of  the  press  that  he  was  to  negotiate  a  treaty  doing  away 
with  the  objectionable  features  of  the  tariff.  Great  Britain 
was  to  relax  her  corn  laws  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  return  her  manufactures  were  to  be  admitted  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  moderate  duty.  The  purpose  of  General  Jackson, 
it  was  said,  is  to  rid  the  country  of  the  many  hateful  pro- 
visions of  the  tariff,  and  especially  of  those  which  have  caused 
so  much  dissatisfaction  at  the  South,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives.  With  this  end  in 
view,  a  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity,  stipulating  that 
neither  power  shall  tax  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  the 
other  above  twenty  per  cent  ad  valoreniy  has  been  in  agita- 
tion, and  it  is  understood  that  the  British  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington has  expressed  the  belief  that  his  Government  will 
come  into  the  agreement.  A  few  of  the  opposition  journals 
scouted  the  story  as  too  improbable  to  believe  and,  even  if 
true,  declared  the  scheme  could  not  be  executed.  The  Brit- 
ish Ministry  might  have  power  to  set  aside  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  it  could  not  for  a  moment  be  pretended  that  the 
treaty-making  power  of  the  President  and  Senate  could  do 
away  with  an  act  of  Congress.  Some  of  the  Administration 
papers  flatly  denied  the  tale,  but  there  were  others  which 
were  not  quite  so  sure,  and  were  much  disposed  to  encourage 
the  attempt. 

If,  it  was  argued,  in  the  course  of  negotiations  intended 
to  reopen  the  colonial  trade,  lost  by  the  incapacity  of  the 
late  President,  the  interests  of  our  commerce,  our  naviga- 
tion, our  agriculture,  could  be  furthered  without  injury  to 
our  manufactures,  the  plain  duty  of  the  Administration  is 
to  do  so  by  the  lasting  obligations  of  a  treaty.     We  do  not 
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expect  to  see  those  barriers  which,  in  the  language  of  our 
adversaries,  protect  the  industriea  o£  both  countries  broken 
down,  but  we  do  hope  to  see  justice  done  to  all  branches  of 
industry  at  home  and  in  Great  Britain,  and,  to  avoid  the  evil 
of  encouraging  one  at  the  cost  o£  the  others,  some  stipulation 
ought  to  be  made  to  abolish  prohibitory  duties  on  each  aide. 
We  trust,  therefore,  that  some  such  treaty  will  be  made,  and 
vhen  it  is,  we  will  refer  the  question  of  right  to  the  decision 
of  the  grain-  and  cotton-growing  sections  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  right  to  do  this  the  argument  was:  the  Presi- 
dent, sa;5^  the  Constitution,  shall  have  power,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  all  treaties,  provided 
two  thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur;  and  all  treat 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
far  as  foreign  nations  are  concerned,  the  President 
fore  may,  by  treaty,  set  aside  an  act  of  Congress,  provi) 
two  thirds  of  the  Senate  consent.  True  it  is  that  Coi 
has  power  to  lay  ta.\es,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  but  % 
treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  must  be  obeyed 
by  Congress  as  well  as  by  the  people.  True  it  is  that  all 
bills  for  raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Kep- 
reaentatives,  and  that  the  House  might  retaliate  by  with- 
holding supplies.  This  would  bring  the  Government  to  a 
stand,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  treaty  requiring  an  appropriation, 
prevent  its  full  execiition.  But  important  commercial  privi- 
leges may  be  and  often  are  given  to  nations  without  the 
payment  of  money.  True  it  is  that  the  House  might 
peach  the  President,  but,  as  the  Senate  tries  impeachmi 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  useless. 

Discussion,  having  drifted  from  the  question  of  fact  tO 
that  of  constitutional  right,  gradually  died  away,  but  the 
belief  that  the  new  President  and  his  followers  were  plan- 
ning an  attack  on  the  tariff  in  the  interest  of  the  South 
remained  unshaken,  and  received  yet  further  confirmation 
from  the  steadily  growing  excitement  in  the  cotton  States. 
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Cllntoa,  OoTernor  George.  MeaBBge 
on  acbools.  3S2,  854. 

Coabulla,  Mexican  atate  of.  Texas 
Joined  to,  12. 

Coal.  Aothraclte,  dlacoiery  of.  127: 
early  atteioptB  to  market,  120;  In- 
iTodnced  Into  New  York  and  Fblla- 
delpbhi,  129-130. 


Cobeni  vt.  Virginia.    AeUon  at  Ttr- 

glnla  relative  lo,  411. 
CdIcb,  Edward,  IBD;  attacks  ■laren', 
im^lUO:   Btrujigle   with  alarery  In 


tbe  ti 


',  245. 


b  Carolina,    On 


Culonlea.  Brltlsb  North  American 
nnit  Weat  lodlan.  Caoimerdal  war. 
4B4-IS7. 

Colonlea.  Tbe  Bpanl  ah- American. 
BeTolt.  S5:  apain  seeka  European 
Bid  agBlOBt,  36;  Muaroe  on  daogrra. 
36-37;  attempt  to  recognlae  lude- 
pendeace  of,  41-42;  Europeun  In- 
■  u  In  alfalra  of  44-45:  Mon- 


litlou   of   trade   aakei],   222;   t 

-ToUKreBB,   "™    "^ 

.lumbla   ] 

28-27. 

olnmhla  Telegraph. 

lallTC  eiclualon  ot 

ncta,  250,  257. 


Coll 


Occupation  o 


Jgraph.    rropoaca  legls- 

Blon  ot  nonbern  pnid- 

>7. 

Commercial    war    wU^^^^ 

alps.  483-1H7.  _^^H 

I  Safety,    la  tbe  tUfl^^H 

}I     Equalll;,    Tbe.    I^^^H 

orjr.     ■'  Bonib   CtraOa^^^^ 


Early  I 


ExpOHltlou. 

Comalock.   lluaBeii. 

former,  101- lOB. 
CongresBei.     At   AU-la-Cbapelle.  BO. 

36;  Dt  Troppau,  39.  of  Laybacb,  SSI, 

43;  Vienna  and  Verona,  43. 
Coagreaa.  ContlneDtal.    Advice  10  tbe 

Statea,   374. 
CoDgrcaa.     Membera    ot.       Appolnt- 

mentg  to  office,  526,  note. 
CongroBB.      Power    of,    over    uri^ 

SUte  reaolotlonB,  1828.  253.  2M.,. 

CongreBB.  Provincial.    In  the  F  — 

tlon.  373,  374. 
Congress.        Seventeeotb      Coi 

*--' ■—      P.  P.  Barbour  i 


Monroe's  mfaaage  tarorB  aL 
tectloD,  but  no  lilll  passed,  231.   • 
Rlgbteenth    Congreas.     drst    — 
-'—       Clay    again    Speaker, 


231:  : 


tariff.  2sf;  blU  report! 
—     —     petlUoi 


fnthe  Hobae.  231.  "232; 
and  memorlala.  pro  andMHt, 
232,  2.13;  dlncuaalon  In  the  Hi 
233-240:  Hamllloa'B  speecb  ag- 
234;  ClBy'B  speech  In  favor. 
"""-  "■-■- '-  reply.  237-340; 


»  reitrict  power  ot  Federal  coarta, 

416. 

Nineteenth     CongreBB,     Brst     aes- 
BloD.       Seuule     uubbus     aiiH-tblrJ- 

Iprm     rpsolutlou.     42H:     dehntPB     [u 

r  llie  PansmB  C 
the  Hoi 

diit;  OD  woollenB,  S 


uric  (JuDvoutloa  In.  '^1:  tarlS  and 
_Dtr-tBrl(r  mGmarlalB.  2S1-264;  -'  the 
tariff  or  abomlnatloiui."  £M.  255. 

Twentieth  CongreBB,  aemnd  aea- 
bIoh.  Beport  ot  CommKtee  on 
Slave-traile  In  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia. 
230;  antUtarlff  proIeBta  of  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Georgia. 
26T;  debate  orer  TUlue  of  Oregon, 
4T&-483. 
CoogreBBmea.  Appointed  to  office, 
and  the  Pretldenta  from  Waahlog- 


Jamea  Hlllbouae.  350;  decline  of. 
SSI:  grant  to.  for  aarlumii.  304: 
charter  of.  retained.  87G:  stiemptB 
to  amend,  381,  3S2;  constitution  of 
1818.  SS2.  383:  mcaaage  ot  Uorer- 
nor  Trumbnll.  407^  reaolntlons  ot, 
relative  to  militia.  408;  proposed 
amendment  limiting  duration  of 
embargo,  430,  431. 

Conacleace.  Liberty  of,  377,  379,  380, 
S90-392:  In  MnsBacliUBetts,  300;  In 
New  Jeraey,  Delaware,  and  North 
Carolina,  S)l. 

Conacrlpt  bill.  Realatunce  to,  411, 
412. 

Constitution  of  the  United  Statea. 
Const  national  powera  of  CansreBB 
OTer  Uriff,  233.  S34,  243;  memorial 
of  the  Charleaton  Chamber  of  Com- 

"M,  245;  Dr.  Cooper"*  reao- 

19:  resolutions  ol  George- 

Nortt   CBTollna,    1^,    , 

■  -f  Booth  Carolln 

.    ..jolntloDB   of   ae-„ 

25S;  of  Alabama.  29S,  254: 
ftnd  New  Jersey,  364:  ad 
■ntl-tBHir  meeting,  206;  message  of 
GavetDor  of  South  Carolina.  202: 
leaotDtloDB  Introdueed  In  Leglala- 
tnre,  302,  283;  "  Boalh  Carolina  Ei- 
poaltlon,''  283-297;  resolntlona  of 
Houtb  Carolina,  Alabama.  andGeor- 

Si,  387;  eleventb  amendment,  402: 
e  Force  Act  and  tbe  Coaslltntlon, 
4QT;  New  Rngland  sod  the  mllltla 
danae  ot  iOl.  40H:  clause  ot,  ndmla- 
irton  of  States,  406-411. 
latltutlonaj  State-    Tbe  early.  3T4- 


87S:  bills  ol' riEhtti.  375:  i 

Hon,   87B,   3""    "   " 

877;  powers 

gradual  alHlltlon  ot  relloloui 
property    qua llflea lions,     3711, 


r.  378: 


BSS;    amendments,     Massncbusclts 

eanTentlon,  1820.  3S8-slU0;  Hhode 
Isluud,  1824,  3W):  New  York  «ul- 
frage  nmendment,  1S26,  392:  new 
cuuBtltutlon  of  Virginia.  392.  303: 
rhangea    of    half    a    century,    393, 

Conrentlon.  New  York,  384;  Uasaa- 
ehuaelta.  388:  Bhode  iaiand,  31H): 
Virginia,  302;  Hartford,  called  by 
MsBBncbasetts,  412;  amendments 
proposed  by,  12S,  439:  characler 
und  cause  of.  431,  432;  Harrlsburg, 
call  (or,  240,  247;  reaponae  to  caU, 
34T,  349:  membership  ot  249,  250: 
address  and  memorlBl  of,  250,  251: 
i-pnolutlons  of  Alabama  on,  203; 
l-tarlD,  proposed,  257.  258;  Btate 


Convention  In  Boutb  Carolina  pro- 

poaed.  362,  203:  J"~' — '  " '- 

to   amend   propi 


Harris  burg, 


CoDventloD.     Canal, 

142. 

o"JMon.''^3,  374.  ""^  "'■     '"'"="'" 

Conventlona.  With  Raasla  as  to 
Alaska.  22-23:  Nuotba  aouod,  479. 

Cooper,  James  Fen  1  more.  Early 
life,  297,  3S8:  Aral  novel,  '■  Precau- 
tion." 298;  -Tbe  Spy,"  Its  aucceaa. 
2»8,  399:  ■'  Leatberstocklng  Talea,^ 
21t9,  SOO;  "The  rliol."  SfO:  Eng- 
lish praise  of.  300. 

Cooper,  Dr-  Thomas.  Speech  at  Co- 
lumbia against  UrlB,  24T-249I  (a- 
Tors  disunion,  300. 

Cordoia.    Treaty  of.  10. 

Cotton.  Rise  of  cotton  planting, 
IflS-lOO:  eiport,  109:  dtwllne  fii 
price,  169:  effect  of,  170;  effect  of 


t  York. 


Conrentlon  recommenda  li 
tariff  on  cotton  goods.  251. 

Cotton  mills,  [n  New  ISngland.  229; 
In  Middle  States,  330:  Increase  of, 
after  tariff  of  1824,   240, 

Council  of  Appointment,  t 
Patronage  o^  384,  3H8. 

Council  of  Berlalon,  New  York.  378, 
380   note;  abolition  of,  3S4.  385.  388. 

Courier.  The  London.  Oo  Monroe 
Doctrine.  4a 

Court.    Jodges'  tenure.  393. 

ConrL  Siiprmw  Court.  "  South 
CarollnB  Kipoaltlon  "  on  power  of, 
2A6:  eariy  dedslons  on  uneonBtlto- 
tlonal  acts,  402.  note:  PennayNanlik 
defies  tbe,  Gideon  Olmated  case. 
403-400:  State  acts  declared  nncon- 
stltutlonat,  lS09-'24.  412,  note.  413, 
note:  VlrglnlB  denies  jnriadlctlon 
Of.  414;  Kentucky  occupying  clnlm- 
ant  laws.  415;  bill  lo  restrict  power 
of,  over  StBte  laws.  418;  Bank  Of 
Kentucky  case,  410:  opposition 
aealDSt,  Id  Kentucky,  410;  417;  de- 
nial of  Jurisdiction  of,  freqnenl, 
418. 

Courts.  Clrcnlt.  Opinion  of,  uncon- 
stitutional set,  401.  402. 

Courts.    Tbe  old  court  and  the  new 


tourt   Btniggle   ia   Kentucky.   188- 
160. 
Crary.  Jaba.    AntI masonic  candldBte, 


Id  New  Vorli,  70-73:  elpotonil  vote 

for,  75.  TB;  vote  in  Uoose  of  Heprp. 

■enutlvn  fur,  HI. 
CreefeB.     Troulile  with  aeoreln  OTCr 

tbeir  lands,  17S-183.  &3S,  MO. 
CrltlclBm.       BrUlBh,    on    the    United 

States,  rni-sa. 

Cnba.  America  fears  transfer  to 
Great  Britain,  434-436;  Adama'a 
letter  to  our  Mlnlmer  at  Mud  rid. 
43G,  436;  fear  of  South  American 
Intervention  in,  434.  436,  437;  Clay's 
attempt  to  mediate,  487:  letter  to 
our  UlDlBter  at  Hadrid,  437;  Ad- 
ministration announces  oor  attitude 
relntlce  to  Cuba,  to  Europe.  437- 
44U;  ITreach  fleet  appears  olf  Cuba. 
430;  Clay  protma  to  Prance,  440; 
liberation  of  slaves  of.  proposed. 
443;  opposition  of  pro-Hlavery  party. 
44G.  446. 

Cnstilng,  William.  Declares  act  of 
Parliament  null,  sec 

Dana,  R.  B..  301. 

Deal  and  dumb  asylums,  36S. 

Dearborn.      Benjumln.        Applies      to 

Congrpi'a  for  aid  Id  bebalf  ol  rail- 

roB>C  13S-130. 
Dvbates.     On  Iho  tarlD  of  1834,  233- 

239;  on   Panama  mission,  441-'4S0; 

on  OrcKOD,   480-183. 

Debt    imprlMnmpat  for,  381. 

DelBvare.  Free  negro  In,  18G:  Du 
mlODliatlon,  204;  (uEttlve  slaie 
law,  ZIS;  Bchoola  In,  leglslatloD,  3&7. 

De  Honts,  404. 

Denmark.  13. 

Dennle,  Joseph,  ITS. 

Deprvaalon,  fodastrlal,  23S.  2SB-241, 
246-247. 

Dlckerson.  Senator,  from  New  Jersey, 

IHpionutIt  eorrcspoodeace  of  the 
IleTolallnn,  305. 

Disunion,  Threats  of.  By  South,  284; 
speech  of  James  Hamilton.  244; 
■peech  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper.  248. 
24B;  report  of  t.iealslatnre  of  North 
Cswtlna,  2al.  2GI:  addreaa  of  a 
South  Carolina  antl-tatilt  meeting, 


SoSli  "CBrot^r^BBRloM."  a«""'2TO' 

nnlou  senliiueDt.  2no:  d  Iran  Ion  sen- 

timent.      361:      Joslub      gulncy's 

qieech.   400-ill. 
Drake-B  '■  Cotprlt  Fay '•  301. 
DraytoD,     William.      Opposition    to 

protective  tori  If,  343. 
Dreaa.      Reform    tn.    at    New    Har^ 

mony.  9S. 
Drydeo,  John.     Works  reprlnled.  280. 
DnsDC,  James,  282.  note. 
Dnane,  Wltllam.     Billtor  of  the  &a- 

»r«.  S21I. 
Dudley  Island,  467. 
I>uel.     The  C  lay -Randolph.  ROO. 
Dueillnn.    Virglnlu  cuusiitutloa  rela- 

Itve  to,  303. 


Duffleld,  Bev.  Dr,.  aod  drsl  Amcil' 
CHU  Bible  in  English,  281-^283. 

Dutch  manors,   3£l. 

Duty  OD  wool,  242,  note. 

UwlKht,  Timothy.  Poems.  284;  reply 
to  British  Lrllldsni,  312,  313. 


of  *ar; 


Edui 


cut,  90- 
laRtedc 


Appointed   Secretary 

Edlnburgk  Kevlew.  Sydney  Smith's 
criticism  of  the  United  Stslei,  SIT- 
31B;   reply  to  Walsh.  aiBi-331. 

Editors.  Appointment  of,  to  offlCV, 
G23,  KIO-531. 

'dUL-allon.     Bagilsh  view  of,   In  lfe« 
United  Stales.  323~32S. 
Iducatlon.   Free.      Demand   of  worit- 
Ing-men    for,    100.    101,    104;   condi- 
tion of.  In  182S,  343;  In  Uassa  ' 
setts.  343-348:  in  CoDuectlcut, 

301;  School  Fund,  S4&-3G1:  la  81 

Island,  3ai-S52:  In  New  York.  MO- 
306:  Id  Mew  Jersey,  SSe-Wirin 
Delaware.  SB7:  In  FennsylTUla, 
357-362;  In  Maryland,  302-308:  MS- 
Kresslonal  aid  to  363-304;  Mary- 
fand's  plea  tor,  364-306;  In  TIr 
elnla,  HOO:  In  North  Carolina,  800- 
368:  In  South  CaroUUia.  SUSTln  tbe 
Northwest.  308-372. 


U  amendment,  ^4. 

dent.     How  cbostn 

...  06,  06;  In  New  Jer- 

_.,.    — .    —    Ohio.    etl-«&:    In    New 

York,  70;  lu  PpaDBjrtTBnIa,  SI;  tn 
i   ....    In  uiart^ip^, 


Noriii   _       

8S;    In   Ohio.    6fl:    ._ __, 

In    Virginia,   00;   In   Penusylvanla, 

00;  In  New  York,  70-73.    floe  Uble, 

75;  campaign,  1828,  S1S-S14. 
Brosnclpator,  'The,  SCO. 
Embargo.    Opposition  to  the,  411. 
Embree.  Ellbu,  ■JOB,  210. 
Emigrants.      Landing   at    New    York 

city.  124. 
Emigration.     English  discoaragrmellt 

of.  321,  323.  324. 
Euiillsb   Iltvratnre.      luflueuce  of.  on 

America,  280-200. 
EutxilQipDt  of  eslBtca     Abolished  !■ 

New  York.  378;  Id  Northwest  T»t- 

ritory.  378. 
Equal  rlshts,  W,  100.  101.  1(0-1U«. 
Esi'oceB.       Meilrnn     poliilosi     parl]r. 


Naples,  S[iiiii 
S!"^Pb'ii'ii 


,   E.     Reply  to  Brltlsb 


P 

L-J- 

I 


method  Of  election,  420,  421,  424. 
425;  veto  power,  «1;  the  uvolotlon 
oF,  under  Waablngton.  422.  42<l; 
Bpeecb  or  lueBsage.  4HS.  424:  Cnlil- 
net,  422.  4S5;  term  of.  debate  In 
convention.  425-127;  no  ttilrd  teem 
tradition   eHtalillsIied,   42T.    428. 

Exports.  Tu  Ureal  Uritiiln,  during 
and  Bltice  Die  wnr,  240,  247;  of  the 
SoDtb.  264,  265. 

ExpoBltloD.  The  Sontb  Carolina, 
2tS-3e6.  „ 

Bwlns,  Thomas.  Delegate  to  Har- 
rliburK  Convention,  230. 

Faux.    W.      "  Uemorable    Daja    In 

America."  838.  SSS. 
FeBron'i  "  Narratlre  of  a  Jonraer. 

SlO-sai;  plcWre  of  New  Yorfc,  818; 

Boston  and  Pbilailelpbla,  320;  the 

Ohio  Vallej.  820,  m. 
Federal  Goiernmeat.     Natnre  of,  re- 
port of  Senate  of  South  Carolina, 

!eS2,    2SS;    Alabama   on   powen   ot, 

298,  204. 
Ferdinand  VII  ot  Naplea,  33,  S8-4a 
Ferdinand  Vlt.    Undoes  the  work  of 

the  revolution  In  Bpalti,  S3:  grants 

eonstltatlon,  38. 
"  Fifty- foil  r-fortj."     The  line  eatab- 

llahed,  ZL 
™~    department.      New    York    city. 


125. 
Flai. 


Inrrlsburg    Conve 


powers  of  Qovernor,  2. 
Fool,  The.    Comic  paper,  27D. 
Force  Act.     HeslBtance  to.   In  New 

England.  406-408. 


party.  102-103. 
Forward,      Waltek.      »ciricacut»i,ii:- 
Delegate  to  Harrlabnrg  Convention, 


43-44;     French 
Cnba,  488:  Mexico 


Emperor  of  Austria,  to,  S 


Franklin,  Benjamin.  Temple  Frank- 
lin's Life  of,  203:  Britlib  supprei- 
■lon  of,  charged,  204-200;  number 
ot  edItlonB  of^wrlttags,  206,  S8T. 

Frederick  lalnnd.  467, 

Flee  colored  population.  Power  of 
Coaness  to  aid,  252. 

Free  BnqulretB.  Robert  Owen,  88- 
80.  Buys  New  Harmoay,  80-00; 
the  New  Harmon v  movement.  00- 
07;  Frunda  Wright.  07-08;  Nashoba 
,  and  New  Harmony  Oaiette,  98; 
'  Free  Enquirer  founded,  09:  takes 
up  the  cause  of  the  working-man. 

Free  presB.     Newspapers.  105,  lOS. 
French  Influence.     On  America,  ST9, 

280;  newspapers,  280, 
Freight.    Cost  of  moving,  88. 


Friends,    The.     Antlslavery   elforta, 

209,  M2,  214. 
Frontier.    Lite  on  the  Weatern,  152- 

Fngltlve  ilaveB.  The  law  of  1703, 
215;  encourages  kidnapping,  2IS- 
21S;  atlemplB  to  amend,  218;  Penn- 
sylvania law,  210-217;  rescue  casea 
In  PeoDsylvanln,  217;  Maryland 
complHlnu,  211:  Delaware  and  Penn- 
aylvanla  change  their  laws,  218; 
fugitives  and  tree  negroes  In  Dlo- 
trtct  of  Columbia,  218-228. 

Fundar,  Bay  of,  464,  461,  470-lTl. 

Fnr,  mie,  trade,  19, 


Gas.  Inirodiietlun  of.  In  Fhllndel- 
phla.  128-12S:  In  Boston.  New 
York,  and  Baltimore,  127. 

QenluB  of  Lulversal  IS  mancipation, 
200,  210. 

Georgln.  United  States  to  eitlngulsh 
Indian  title  to  lands,  175;  amount 
t>aught,  175;  complaint  of  Georgia, 
175-17(f:  report  of  Coagresalonai 
Commltleej_  17_fl_:  negotiations  with 


rec-  Indians,  Wo-177;  answer  of  Chero- 

kces,  177:  Indian  delegation  vlBlW 
Wflflhlngton,  177:  Governor  of  Geor- 
gia and  the  Cberofceea,  lTT-178; 
Monroe's  view.  178;  the  Creeks  re- 
fuse to  sell,  178;  mecllng  at  Pole- 
cat BprlDgs,  118:  treaty  of  Indian 
eprlnga.  KU;  signers  of  the  treaty 
killed,  17U-180:  Galaen  sent,  ISO: 
Troup  on  the  treaty,  180-181:  a 

,  treaty  mad"     

OD     Indian 

Cherokee  c ,    ._ , 

1«3;  resolulLons  if.  on  tariff,  2.W; 
reply  of  New  Jersey,  254;  Ullledse- 
vllle  paper  saggeats  disunion,  257; 
opposition  to  tariff  by  people  of, 
262;  protest  agelast  tariff  ot  1828. 
207;  Bchoots  (n,  early  legislation, 
SSB;  Legislature  and  the  courts, 
800,  400:  opposition  to  suits  aealnat 
States,  tm-.  State  rights  manifesto, 
413:   Indian  controversy  and  Jack- 


Gordon's  '■  Rise.  Proeress,  and  Bs- 
tabllshment  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States,"  284. 

Governor,  Powers  of.  In  early  State 
conatltntlons,  SIT,  378;  Increase  In, 


of  Philadelphia.  120. 
^>.auJ  Menan  Island.  4<tT, 
Granger,   Francis.     Delegste  to  Har- 

risburg  Convention,  250;  nominated 

tor  Governor,  10«.  120. 
Great    Britain,       Efforts    to    abolish 

slave-trade,      13-15:      proposal      to 

United  __  States      regsrdlng      ~' 


triae  Id,  47-50;  UEgotlatloas  viUh 
Nortbeast  bouudary.  404-47T;  ocuu- 
IwUaa  or  OrEgon,  477-47U;  eomiuer- 
ctkl  wtir  wltb  BrItlBli  colonio,  *SS- 
4BT;  rumored  tariff  policy  at  Jack- 
sou  wiiV^^f  ^^^ 
areen.  Duff.    Appolnied  public  prin- 


r.  S13. 


ODerrero,  PreHldeot,  13;  elected  tir 
CongreaB.  541:  ultempt  to  nballBU 
■laverr  In  Teias,  B&.  note,  MD; 
requests  recall  ol  Minister  PoluHctt. 
548;  Van  Bureo  chnrges  prejudice 
or,  aealiiat  tbe  Uuitwl  HCaten,  Ml. 

Ontlerr—      "  —  ■' <--■■■—  ■-  —— 
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oewed  agitation  In  South  Carolina, 
247-249:  speech  of  Dr.  Cooper  at 
Columbia.  247-249;  Ur.  Cooper's 
resolutions,  249;  Georgetown,  ^uth 
Carolina,  resolutlonB,  249;  the  Uar- 
risbnre  Convention  and  its  memo- 
rial, 240-251;  tariff  and  antl-tarlff 
memorials,  251-2M:  "  tariff  of 
abomlnatloDB."  234,  265;  realatance 
to.  255-207;  antl-tarlff  meetlDgs  In 


__For_^he    franc 

,"^nj"'-...  _.., , 

890-392:  In   Virginia,  3B2-394. 
Quarterly    Review,    The.      Southey 


Mayor   of 

Philadelphia.  1.19;  charter  from 
Peonaylvanlo.  139-140:  ■'  What  Is  a 
railroad?"  140-141:    model  of  loco- 


tfOD.  141-142;  Coll 


Pennsylvania    com  ml 


Kallwi 


143;      _ _,      

143;  Massachusetts  plans  Cor  rail- 
roads. 143:  Stevena's  circular  road, 
48-144;  Pennsylvania  charters,  144: 
Baltimore  and  Ohio.  144;  railroads 
In  the  South.  144:  In  New  Jersey, 
144:-145;  lo  Vlrpilnla,  145:  mileage 
In  1830,  145;  mechanical  difficulties, 
145:  early  roadbeds,  145-146;  early 

Ralls.     Early' kinds  of,  140. 
Ramsey's   "  History  of   the   Revolu- 

ItOD  In  South  Carolina,"  284.  306. 
Randolph.    John.      Charges    agalDSt, 

and  diiel  with  Clay,  500. 
Happ.  George.  88. 


ReDsloa.  Lack  of.  In  t'nited  States, 
322. 

Religious  JoiirDals.  Early  number, 
200:  Virginia  mnjcaBlne.  271;  early 
Philadelphia,  2^;  Presbylertna. 
273;  Episcopalian,  273:  other  maia- 
Elnes,  273.  Dote:  the  Religious  Re- 
membrancer, 2T4:  of  Boston.  274; 
number  and  circulation,  274.  275. 

Religious  quallBcatlODB.  In  enrly 
State  constitutions,   STT;   obolltloll 


Key,    L>«J aware,    and    1 
RellefouB  'Re[iieiDbraDi.'er 

274. 
BemovnlB     from 

theorr,     G2A-626; 

him.  62T-63T. 


ifflre.      Jaekwiii'i9 
remoTnls    under 

Id  I'srly  8t»tc  poo- 


M*eA  by  United  Statea,  41-12:  4i 


Id  affnln  of,  44;  Rush  and  Gollalln 
on,  44,  Dote:  MoDroe  od.  4S. 
ResolulloDa.  Coagreso.  oa  Independ* 
eoee  at  Bonth  American  repub- 
lics, 41.  42:  TcDsesaee,  nomlnoting 
JaekaoD,  ST:  Soutb  Carolina,  uu 
State  Mgbta,  2SZ-2SI:  Qeorgla.  253; 
Alabama,  253;  "  SontU  Carolina  Ex 
position.''  3U3,  306,  402.  40S:  Penn- 
wlvanla,    403-106;    Delawar-      ■""'■ 


4irV-417:'New  Yorlt.  i 


In,  few  tree,  Tn  < 

nnt  fret!  achool  lavr,  180U, 
pealed.  1RU3, 


1    301: 

"isas,  'sS2: 


^aiftarioir'ariKM,  300. 

Bitner.  Joseph.     OoTCrnor  of   PeDD- 

Slranlu,  prealdcDt  ol  Sarrliborg 
.HTcntion.  250. 

BlttenhouM',  David.  Heirs  of,  aned 
by  Olmsted,  4(«'40fl. 

Boad.    The  national.  14».  ISO. 

Babbloi.  ARbur,  Senator.  Delegate 
to  Harrisbnrg  Convention,  200. 

Bocbesler.  135. 

Boot.  BrBBtaa.  Worklns-men'a  can- 
didate tor  aoTernor  of  New  York, 
lOT. 

-       ,  Ji 

Boah,  nicta'ni.'in;  -_ „ 

onr  claims  In  Oregon,  22-23:  Can- 
tilng'a  proposltloa  to,  and  reply  of. 
44:  appolDled  Seerelary  of  the 
Tteaaary.  433:  notaloBteil  for  Vice- 
President,  513. 

Bnasla.  ColonlicB  on  Pacific  coast. 
IB;  claims  to  Oregon  eountry,  20; 
the  Alaskan  boundary.  2f>^: 
Dnited  States  seeks  assTstance  of. 
to  end  l<nan<sh- South 
war.  4a7-4.'», 

Rntgers  p».  Waddlngton.  StlT, 

Ratfedge.  Denry-     Toast  of,  2SS. 

Santa    Anna.      Rebels    sjialni 
hide,  11;  Secretary  of  War, 

Santa  FS.     Trade  with.  """ 

St.  Croli,     Selllemcnt 
4ff4:    determination    i 


Ml, 


St.  Mary-a  Bay,  404. 

Say,  Thomaa.     At  New  Harmony,  Bt. 

Si'hool.  The  Common.  PrescDt  ststm. 
34»:  Id  1824.  343:  beglDDlngs  la 
Uaisadmaelts.  acta  of  1642.  IMT, 
843.  »44-.  later  colonial  acta,  344; 
provision  of  flrat  (.■onslltntlon  and 
act  of  1789,  344,  note,  345:  aehool- 
houac,  aa:  the  achool  tux.  S45;  the 
distriLt  school.   345,   MS:   Introdnr- 


of 


I    decline 


I  fonnded,  ^T,   note;   faults  of 

the  Massachnsetts  system,  347.  S4H; 
system  of  Connectlcat,  the  calODlal 
period,  348,  340;  the  "  Western  Re- 
serve '■  and  the  achool  fnnd,  M»- 
351;  servlcea  of  James  Hlllboiwe, 
a-U:  decline  of  aehools,  3SIi  In 
Rhode  Island,  few  free,  3D1:  tfnl 
free  school  law,  IBOO.  3Kl:  T»e«M. 
1803,  re-eaacted,  1828,  3S2:  &  Nvw 
York  State,  no  free  schoola  In  eslo. 


_._    ._ New   YurK,   ooo;   Hn- 

.erlel  and  other  ellorta  to  nam  ■ 
fnad.    ^3,    354;   «    New   XotK  Ctty 


■ai 


society  Incorporated.  TO4,  SH:  the 
LHDcnatrlanmelbod.3Be.SM;  acteol 
districts  system  cstabllahM,  )M: 
In  New  Jersey,  3G6,  SET;  backward- 
ncas  of  Delaware,  uT:  prorlsloaa  of 


Pbl'lldelpblt%pl]oola.~  KiOi  1 
van  la,  report,  aSU-.IOl:  negro  acncKus. 
360,  301;  poor  character  of  eoantry 
schools.  301,  302:  def>-clM  of  (he 
system  302;  character  ot  In  llarj. 
land.  302:  BaltlmoTe  schanla,  VO, 
303;  beginnings  of  primary  antem, 
303:  Maryland  web  Federal  laod 
grant,  304.  SBSi  adlnn  of  Congnas 
and  Stales,  3611;  State  leRlaUilon. 
36B.  SBC;  Virginia  seh«ol«.  Jeffer- 
son's plan  tor.  808;  fal1itr»  of  le|d*- 
latlon.  366:  North  Csrollnn.  char- 
acter or,  3«e,  SOT:  ednenllonul  moTe- 
ment  In  Legislature.  »tT.  nrti^;  Boutb 
Carolina  sj-atem.  368:  Oivirgln.  cnrly 
legislation.  380:  Norlhw.-.t  Terrf- 
torr,  difflenltles  of  ealahllHhRicDl. 
SRO,  370;  Ohio,  provisions  of  Oral 
<M>nstlliitlon.  370:  dlHlculIy  of  *»■ 
'"-"-■""-I,  371;  Indiana,  neglcft/ 


3T2:  Tennessee.  3TZ 
Schools.    Worklng-rae&'a,  In  PI 

fhia  denoenced,  87:  ft»e  -"■ 
ennsylranla.  B7-SS. 

Bclentlfle  jonmnla.      Snilman'a;  STt; 
American  Miners  logical.  BTfl. 

Seamen.     South  rarollna  Negro  Sci- 
man  Act  200-204. 

Search.  The  right  of.     In  mnnecHon 
with  slavp-lrarlp.  14.  IB.  17. 

Secession.     Baggested  In  Snnth  Caro- 
lina. SM;  loadls^at  rharleson,  sns, 


Secretaries.      Under   Adams: 


Heorr  Clar:  TceasDrr,  Rlpbard 
BuBh;  War,  JameB  Barbonr;  NaTj, 
James  L.  Sonthard;  Attomcy-Uea- 
eral.     William     Wirt;     PoBtr---  — 

-ohD      Mclrfan. 

tate,    Martin    Vbm    u^- 

ry,  8.  D.  iDgham:  War, 

John  H.  UatOD:  Nevr,  Juhn  Brench; 
Attorner-GenerBl,  J.  McP.  Berrien: 
I-iwtm«Hter-Geiieral,    W.   T.    Barry. 

Bedgwlck.  Calberlne,  801. 

a«DilDet.  ThF  Duilf.  E^arly  labor 
newspaper.  107. 

Sergeant,  Itn.,  405-Me. 

Settlers,  Earl;,  In  the  WesL  Jonr- 
ney  to  Ohio,  151-152;  Half-faced 
camp,  ISZ:  the  log  hnt,  152-153; 
hoaaehold  utensils,  163,  IM;  fann- 
tng,  1M-1S5;  growth  of  towns,  155- 
]e3:  anecdotes  of  froDtler  life,  156- 
168;  tbe  circuit  rider,  ISfr-lBO;  wild- 
cat baaklng.  100-lti2. 

Sbarpe,  Peter.  Delegate  to  Harrla- 
burg  Convention.  250. 

Sidney.     Urges  aulliflcation,  2S1. 

Slgoumey,  L.  H.,  301. 

SinimBD'H  Journal.    Founded,  2T3. 

BlaTe-trade.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 219-226;  atwlitlon  of,  pro- 
Kaed  for  coDslderatlon  (or  the 
Dama  Congress,  441;  opposition 
of  the  Pro-slavery  party,  443,  447. 

Slarera  Number  off  African  coast, 
14,  1&-17. 

SlaTcrj.  Pro-Hlaverr  laws  of  tlil- 
nolH,  18T-18H1  stiuggle  to  make  Illi- 
nois slave  soil,  1^-191:  abolition 
of,  by  New  York,  l^iij  Pr?]sctea_ " 


204;  Qoremoi  Tronp  of  Georgia  on, 
200;  reply  of  Legislature.  205-206; 
rise  of  tfie  abolitlonlsta,  208;  Ben- 
jamin Lundy,  208-209;  early  aboil' 
tlon  presses,  206-213;  GarHson.  210- 
..  212;  antlslavery  societies.  213-214; 
tnsltlTe  slave  law,  216-210;  Penn- 
■yrvanta  law.  21B-21T;  complplnt  of 
Uaryland,  21T;  Delaware  nnd  penu- 
■ylvanla  change  tbelr  laws.  218: 
fugitive  Blavesln  District  of  folum- 
liln,  ZID:  slave-trade  in.  220-226; 
cotton  and.  228;  South  Carolina  on 
powers  of  CongreiiB  over.  2S2;  txbo- 
litlon  of  In  Cuba  and  Po—  "■-" 
proposed,  443;  opposition 
slavery  party.  445-440:  Mi 
teinpts  to  abolish  slavery  In  Texas, 
548,  64». 

Slaves.  Treatment  of.  In  District  of 
Coinmhla,  228;  larKT  Increases  cost 
of  clothing  of,  243. 

Smith.  Sydney.  Criticism  of  the 
United  States.  SIT-SIB,  328-330. 

Social  lam.  Robert  Owen  at  New 
Lanark,  88;  the  Rnppltes  at  Har- 
mony and  New  Harmony,  80-00; 
Owen  buy*  Harmony,  00;  lectores 
on  his  community  plan.  00-02;  (he 
Prelimlnat7  Boclety  of  New  Har- 
mnnv.  oMiS:  the  vlllaite  In  1«2«. 
unlly  of  Eonallty.  93-fl4; 

of    New    Harmonv.    04: 

dress  reform.  OR:  Declaration  of 
Mental  independence.  95;  effect. 
flB-»fl:  failure  of  New  Harmony,  90; 
Owenlte     commnnltlea    elsewhere, 


1;  Nasboba,07-tl8;  Fraocls  Wright, 

'■  "-e  Nashoba  and  f —  " 

M..cLte,  08:  Miss  WrI 
OS-BO:  the  Worklng-muu  h  pany  ni 
New  York  city,  00-104;  In  Philadel- 
phia, 104-105;  sprend  of  the  Free 
EoqulrerB,  105-106,  107-108. 
Society.  Tbe  Farmers'  and  Mechan- 
ics', 106;  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
Promotion  of  Internal  Imp  rove- 
railroads.  140-141;  American,  fot 
the  Colonlaatlon  of  Free  Blacks  In 
Africa,  1S3.  104,  206,  20T,  208;  the 
HanumlsBlon,  214;  St.  Panl's  Agri- 
cultural, oa  the  tariff,  244;  Penn- 
sylvania,  for   Promotion   of  Mann- 


Female    Children. 


8un- 
"■iS; 


Jnstroctlon     , 

SCO;  Almwetl  I , ,  .  _, 

phla,  for  Kstabllshment  and 
port  of  Charity  Schools,  ana-, 
rrlends'  Association  for  the  In- 
slroctlon  of  Poor  Children,  SBO; 
Female  Humane  Association  Char- 
ity School,  362;  Carpenters'  Hu- 
mane, 303;  Benevolent.  363. 
Southard,  James  L.  Appointed  Sec- 
)(  tbe  Navy, 


wiin  tne  norm.  Kaj;  opposition  or, 
to  protective  tariff,  ^2-234,  242- 
245,  24T-24B:  rejoices  over  defeat  of 
tarilT,  1827,  242;  division  of  Inter- 
ests of  North  and  South,  242,  243, 
244,  245,  246,  24T,  248,  253^254;  re- 
slat  lariff  of  1828,  255-2OT;  eiclu- 
Blon  of  Northern  products  prqpoaed, 
2ri«-2.10.  202:  prolccllve  tariff  lojo- 
riouB  to,  264,  265. 
South  American  Republics.  Early  at- 
tempt to  form  a  union  of,  433.  434; 
certain  Ministers  of,  inlervlcn 
Clay.  434;  Invite  the  United  States 

South  Carolina.  Lowndes'  and  Cal- 
houn nominated  for  presidency,  50, 
60;  projected  IngnrrecClon  of  slaves, 
109-200:  Negro  Seaman  Act,  20(V- 
204;  on  colonliatlon.  207;  opposition 
249- 


Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
resolutions,  244,  245;  memorial  of 
Colleton  Dlstrtct,  245;  call  for 
Harris  burg  Convention  arouses  a 
renewal  of  agitation  in,  24T-24D: 
speech  of  Dr.  Cooper  at  Cohimbin, 

24T-240;    Dr.    Cooper'- 

248;    Geo * — 


I  resolutions,  240; 
Vts  report,  182S, 
Nevf  Jersey.  2.''>4; 
memorials  of  cItlBena.  254;  resixt- 
nnce  to  the  tariff  of  1828.  25.'5-W7; 
anti-tariff  meeting  at  Walterhnr- 
ongh.  255.  2.'iS;  secession  snegpstcO. 
256:  leglslstive  boycott  of  Northern 
goods  proposed,  256-269;  sedltinns 
toasts    proposed,    268,    note,    261; 


letter  In  Cliarleaion  Uercuir,  25U: 
UnloD  Bp«ecli  of  Goveraor.  2^.  200: 
nnlllflcntlDn  nnd  dlHunloD  urged. 
SO.  aeij^Goreraor'i  mesaage  tero- 


fioutbwick,     Holttmoii 


Qalec.   2:    Mexico  rebels.   3 


t  o(  tl 


Heilco.  »-T:  Ueiico  rebels.  9;  ftnr- 
blde    Binpetor    of    Meileo,    9;    tbe 

tlan  ol  Iguala.  9-10:  looes  Mexico. 
0:  BEreeiuent  as  to  alBve-trade,  13, 
14;^PerdlD]iad  VII  and  the^bersls, 


Btatea.  tt-42-,  BttlCnde  m  uririii. 
BrlUiD  toward.  43:  FrniK^e  Invadea, 

to  Dor  Minister  to  Spain  relative  to 
Cuba  aud  Porto  BK-o.  434-t3»; 
Adams  attempta  to  mediate  to  end 
nar  witb  BoDtb  America,  436^40: 
tear  of  llberallon  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Bleo.  430,  43T:  iDBtructloQS  to  Min- 
ister at  Madrid.  43T;  seeks  BushIs's 
Bid.  43T-430:  French  fleet  appear  oil 


■■  Writings    ol    WaablnKton."    30 
30S:  other  works,  305,  SOU:  compc 
sntlon  of.  304. 
Spoils  srstein.    Office  seekers  Invai 


JseksoD'a  views  on  patronage.  S2fi, 
620:  memberaofConBTeMapptinted 
to  olBee.  020.  note:  fnaoganitlon  of 
tbe  sj'stem  In  tbe  Pont-Omce  De- 
partment, SOB,  521:  wholesale  re- 
moTBlH.  B28;  the  aentmble  for  offlee. 
IQ8-^130:  diaappolntmetjt  with  ap- 
polntmentB.  SAO:  appointment  of 
editors,  53IX  631:  distress  cauaed  by 
removala.  581;  contlnnance  of  re- 
movals, ESI,  G32:  effect  of  removal 
«r  poatmaalera,  S32,  lUtB. 

"  Spy,  Tbe."    Its  saccess,  298,  299. 

State  government.  During  the  Revo- 
Inllon,  STS-STS;  eotonlea  applr  to 
Congress   for   sdvlce.    374:    advice 

flven,  874:  Btate  constitution  a 
nimed,  3TS:  bins  of  rights.  3Tn: 
character  of  cnnstltutlons,  37S-~3T8; 
■uffrHce,  3TS.  3TT:  powers  of  Execu- 
tive. 377,  378;  gradnal  abolition  ot 
religious  and  pro  pert  r  quail  fli«- 
tlons,  37D.  3S0;  new  Ideas  In.  1810- 
■20,  aS).  381;  new  canstltatloa  of 
New  York.  aS-l-SdS:  amended  con- 
■tltntlon.  UasRschPletls.  3$S-3»a: 
Rhode  lalnnd.  390;  New  York  suf- 
amendment,  892:  new  conatl- 
m  Vltxinli,  MB,  SD3i  ebatises 


tntloD 


of    bait  ■    ceatnry.    303,    394;  ' 
Loi^alaturea  and  the  conrts,   * 

State  rights.  SoDlb  Csrollna,  -m 
Governor  Troup,  SOU;  Qeorgl^a 
2(6-207:  report  ot  the  Sennir  - 
South  Carolina,  1SE8.  252-2.—  ' 
gla  reaotulioua,  1828,  25.^; 
resolution.  Ih^  253,  'JM;  tuuiriB  ai 
Churlestoa,2I»,notfc2Bl;  resolullun 
BBBertlng,  263;  "  South  Caroltna 
Kxposltloo  "  on.  260:  onpoaUJun  tu 
suits  BRalnst  States,  i&i;  rcsoln- 
tlona  of  States  402.  403;  asserted 
by  Feunsyivanla  (Oideon  Olmsted 
case).  403-406;  resolatlona  of  Peon- 
arlvstila  and  Tlrglnls,  400;  New 
Bngland  resistance  to  Force  Act, 
400,  40T;   resolutions  of   Delaware, 


script  Bul."  411,  412:  State  righU 
resolutluni  of  Oblq,  1820,  413;  mani- 
festo In  Georgia  Benate,  413;  Vir- 
ginia denies  JDrisdletlon  ot  0a- 
treme  Court,  414;  Kenlnckf  r«sUts 
iirlsdlctlon  of  Federal  coorta,  41S- 


417;     Kew    York    i,„ 

law,   417;   ssserllon   oT, 


bv    I 


ot  Malae  and  MasBacho»«t% 


of  Prealden 
r,  62. 


Btny  laws.    Id  IIUooIs,  1«1:  Id 

tuckjr,  102;  old-court  and  i 

BtruegleB,  laz-lOO. 

BteamlMiate.  130-131,  laO. 

81  evens,    John.      Aciiulr« 

charter,    188;    letter    to    Utyt 
Phlladelpbia,     LW:     charter    _ 
PennsrlvanlB,  13»-140;  clrcnlMfl 
road,  149-144.  ^ 

Stoddard'*  Lonlalaita,  300. 

Street    cleanlne    In    New    X( 
IM;  In  Philadelphia.  120. 

Strike*.    Itarlf,  ^  SO, 

Suffrage.  Negro,  184,  180^  18T,  !•£ 
l»»-r»0;  QuallfleatlODB  fur,  eaiU 
Slate  amatltutlona,  11T7:  msabood 
suffrage,  879,  380:  In  New  VoA 
Convention,  1821, 3M-387:  In  Mr— 
ehusellB  Convention.  182r  "* 
New  Turk,  manhood, 
quallflcatlons  la  Virginia 

Snrgerj.     First  Journal  ot, 

Swartwont.   Bamnet.     Jnel 

ter  to,  4ttt:  Oh  office  seekloc^  g 

Tables.    Popnlsr  vote,  1S21.  TS: 


,   70:   vote  of 


'rc 


Tariff.     BITi'. 


roe's    mcBti;^ 


SSI;  bill  reported  In  1824,  2S1,  282; 
petitloDi  and  memorlAla.  pro  and 
COB,  1824,  2S2,  233;  dlwMiiiloD  In  tbe 
Hduk.  iiS3-240;  HamlltOD'a  speech 
■gaiut,  284;  Clar'B  speech  In  ftiTOT, 
234-237;  Webster'*  ttplj,  28T-240; 
dIvlstoD  of  tbe  conntTT  over  tbe 
bill.  240;  Tote  and  passase  ol  bill. 
240:  effect  of  tbe  set  ol  1824  on 
New    Hngland,   240'242:   Increased 

Sratectlon  tor  woolleiu  wnigbt  bT 
ew  BBgUnd,  241,  242;  new  bill, 
242,  note;  defeated,  1827,  242;  re- 
lolclng  Id  tbe  South  over  defeat. 
2*2;  rensoD  for  orpoHlUon  of  tbe 
SoiiIb,242.  243;  BgltatlOD  agnlnst.  In 
Botitb  enroling.  if827,  243-lMB;  agi- 
tation In  fSTOr,  Id  PennaylraDlii. 
and  call  for  Hnrrlabarg  CnDTen- 
tlon,  24U-248;  renewed  agltatlOQ  In 
Boutb  Carolina,  247-24B:  apeeeh  of 
Dr.  Cooper  at  Colombia.  24T-24fl; 
Dr.  Cooper's  rewilutlona.  249; 
GeargelDWD.   Soutb_  Carolina, 


•js: 


1,  tor  tbe 


ETBnt   to,   for  colleges,   304:    Legls- 
ratnre    renomlDates    Jack  son,    406, 


■on  for  Preatdeot,  57; 
slnnitl  caucus.  eO-6L 

Tenure,  Judges ,  3B3. 

Term.    Question  of  a  thi 
Freildent.  423.  425-420. 

Terrllorr,  Anneiatlon  of.  Dlsms- 
alon  over  Loalalana.  406-411. 

Texas.  Early  rebellions  In,  8-8; 
Long's  eipedltloD.  0;  declares  It  In- 
dependent, T;  Aufltln.  T;  grant  Co 
Stephen  Austin,  S;  attempts  to  eol- 
oAlie.  S-6:  tmubles  In  Mexico  delay 
Austin,  U~12;  other  appllcante,  10: 


tempts  of  Guerrero  to  abolish 
err  In,  548,  Mil;  popular  oppos 
In  Mexico  to  sale  of.  5S1.  I>52: 


Texas  abandoned,  BOi,  505. 
•■  Tbanatopsls."     tobllcntlon  of,  301, 

802. 
Theatrical  Censor,  Tbe.    Bstabllahed, 

275. 
Theo1ag7.     Early  church  aiagailnes, 

Thespian  Mirror,   The.      BHtabllsbed, 


tloDB,"  254.  2e5:  resistance  tu, 

287:  antl-tarltr  meellnga  Id  South 
Carolina,  255,  256:  Bontbero  news- 
papers on  the,  236,  95S,  ^B;  duIIIII- 
cutlou  of.  urged.  261:  message  Ot 
Uorernor  ot  80Dth  CarolloB,  2^; 
octlou  of  Legislature.  282,  263; 
adopts  the  "  South  Carolina  fflipo- 
altlOD,"  283-287-,  protests  of  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Georgia, 
2ffl,  417. 
Tarllt.  Bomor  of  a  proposed  reci- 
procity treaty  with  Oreat  Britain. 


656;     eonstltntlonal 

of  treatjr-maklng  power,  556. 

lux^ruH,  150-151. 

Teachers.       Poorly    trained,   346-348, 


Toasts.  At  McDome  dinner,  268;  se- 
cession, 281. 

Trade.  To  tbe  West  br  Erie  Canal, 
139-188;  new  trade  with  the  West, 
1ST:  trade  of  Philadelphia  threat- 
ened, 13T;  OD  the  MlssWliipl,  180; 
export  and  Import,  ot  South  with 
Great  Britain,  XiS,  242,  243:  Im- 
portation ot  British  woollen  goods, 
1824.  240:  effect  ot  cessatlan  ot  war 
In  Europe  on,  246,  24T. 

Trade,  The  Slave-.  Efforts  of  Great 
Britain  to  abolish,  13-16:  proposnl 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  rejardlng,  15;  bow  carried 
on,  14,  15;  action  ot  the  United 
States  resardlUK,  16-18;  veasela 
sent  to  AfFlcno  const,  Kl.  IT:  made 
plracji  by  United  Bliites,  10. 
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railroad  cbartered,  142;  New  York 
charters  railroads.  143:  Massachu- 
setts commlsNlon.  143;  Pennsylrania 
and  Marylnnd.  144:  In  Che  South. 
144;  In  New  Jersey,  1*4-146;  on  tbe 
MlBslaslppl,   186-108. 

Travel.  By  slenmboat.  130-131;  open- 
ing ot  the  Erie  Csnnl,  1S2-133;  ]oar- 
ney  to  Bnffato  by  canal,  133-134; 
cajial  boat  described,  134;  travel  ol 
Brie  Canal.  135-138;  cost  of  Erie, 
IXl;  other  canals  benuu,  138-187: 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 
150-151:  down  the  Ohio.  151-165; 
on  the  Mississippi.  166-168. 

Travellers  Id  America.  Article  by 
Sydney  Smith.  317-318,  notes. 

Treaty.  The  Quadruple,  32.  35;  eon- 
stllutloual  risbts  ot  trealy-mnklug 

Bower  over  the  tariff,   666:   Indian 
prlnga,   170-181. 
Trevett  m.    Weeden.      Case  ot.   3»T- 


negotiations  tor,  461-163;  Van  I 
ren'B  Instructions  to  Poinsett  rela- 
tive to  purchase  of,  642,  643;  Dcws- 
pa[rer  articles  advocating  tbe  pnr- 


Troppao.     Congress  st,  SO. 
Troup.  Governor  of  Geortila.     On  In- 
dian troubles.  ISO;  on  slavery.  20S, 
Troy.     Working-man's  ticket,  107, 
Tyler,  John,  81,  68. 


Free  Enquirers.  103-105. 


plary  over.  Origin  unci  Erawth  of 
uower,  3M:  eate  In  Vlrelnia,  ITOU. 
SUi;  JamEm  OtU'r  declanillon,  3S5: 
Jnatlce  Cashlng'H  cbarse.  306;  other 
early  nBgerUoua,  895;  the  New  Jer- 
— '  preL'cdeat,  Holmes  M.  Walcoa. 
I,  306:  onlDioD  of  Virelnla  ludg 
I,  Stfl;   UutgerB  ex.   Wadding 


31^,  W  onlDioD  of  Virel] 
396,  Stfl;  UutgerB  ex.  Waddlngton, 
887;  Trerett  iw.  Weeden,  307^301), 
DDte:  other  early  esses,  309;  con- 
flict la  Ohio,  m  WO:  la  QeorglB, 
399,  400;  dlBcniBlon  in  Federal  con- 
v«Dtl0D,  400;  Federal  Clrcrult  Court 
opInloDa,  401,  402;  declHlons  of  Su- 
preme Court.  Va,  note;  resolmlona 
of  SUtea,  402.  403;  list  of  8tnlc 
ncta  declared  uneoDall  tut  loos  [.  412, 
note.  413.  note. 

Unlona.     Labor,  86. 

United  BUtea  Literary  Qacette,  The. 
Conlrlbutoni  to.  303. 

United  SUtes,  Tbe.     Actl< 


iag  the  alave-tmde,  13-18;  recos- 
ulsed  independeuee  ot  gpanUb  i>ol- 
onles,   41-42;   naked   to   Join   la   a 


tTnlveraallit  Magazine,  The.     Foand- 

ed.  274. 
UnlTereltlea    and    collegea.      In    New 

■"urk.  353:_ln  VIralnlo.  36«;  lo  North 


gollHtlons  with  Meileo  fo 
or  Teina.  401-*ta:  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  Stale.  E20,  621;  Inatruc- 
Hons  lo  Polniielt.  542,  648:  reviews 
hoatllltT  ot  Meilcfi,  letter  to  Boi- 
ler. B4ft-l»l:  early  life.  386,  887; 
views  on  aulfraKt^,  38T. 
Vermonl.      Manhood    auffrage.    »TT. 


S70. 


Veto  power.  In  early  State  conallln- 
tloDI.  377.  378:  la  new  eoostltu- 
tlons.  1810- 'SU,  S8D.  note,  B8S. 

Victoria.  12. 

Vienna.    Conicress  of  Holy  Allies.  43. 

Vlralnln.  Franehlse  Inw  In.  sn5,  3fl3: 
coostltntlon  of.  amended.  ISSfl.  30.1; 
on  congresHloasI  caacoe.  Bl-63: 
electoTol  ticket.  69:  opposition  to 
snlts  agolnat  atntes,  403:  resolu- 
tions of;  replying  to  PennaylTanla. 
400;  resolutlona  Of.  denylne  Jurls- 
dlctloa  of  Hnnreme  Conrt.  414: 
reaolalloaa.  <^lled  hy  Cathonn.  260; 
doctrine  asserted  by.  402.  403;  new 


Tnimhull   of  Oianectlciit    repeats. 


31K',:  powers  ot  tbe  JndleUiy.'l 
307,  note.  ' 

Vote.      The    eleetoral.    In    1824. 

Bipalar  vote.  1k;£4.  7S;  vote 
onae  of  Reoreseotatlrva,  61;  A 
msKialc  la  New  tork.  120:  etnn 
of  1828,  populsr.  G17,  G18,  » 
electoSl.  filfl.  eao,  note. 
Tote,    Viva-toec.     Virginia,   393. 

WSEes.  8S.  121;  ot  women,  122. 
WolBb,    Robert.      Keply    (o    Brl 


Walton,    Bllaba.  390-306. 

Wnablngton,  Bushrod,  3I@. 

Washington,  George.  Bxtrai^t  trom 
Farewell  Address  on  our  relatlou 
with  Europe.  2S;  Life  ot,  by  tut- 
Bbull.  293,  26*.  note;  Writings  ot 
collected  by  Sparks,  303,  308;  tvif 
■"" *  the  presidency  under.  433^ 


423. 


1,  IS  I.  4,%7-tSii: 
speech  ua  the  UrlD  bill  of  1S:4, 
237-^40. 

Noah.     Teit-booltB  by.  Mn. 
"^legate  to  BorrU- 
250. 
ueneriE,  The.     Connecticut 
fnud  and.  349-3;il. 

...ilan  lalunds.    Fears  of  Amsr- 

loB  relstlTe  to  Cuba  «ni1  Porto  ltl«, 

434-437:  Adams  snnouncea  onr  at- 
titude toward,  to  Europe,  437-440: 
Frencb  fleet  off  Cuba,  430;  United 
Statea  protests.  440;  proposed  lib- 
eration of  slaves  In,  443;  opnnadtlon 
of  Tro-alavery  party  to,  i4A-l40: 
trade  relations  with  British  Islsnds, 

raiiama  Coagress,  44t|  44fl, 

Wlil't'ney,  Ell.    Invention  of.  Its  *IIecl 

'in  cotton  crop.  327. 
Wildcat  banking,  lOO-im;  elfecls  ot 

Wll'llum'nnd  Mary  College.  Virginia, 

3W. 
Wini-itn,  King  Frederick,  ot  l*ni»la. 

31;  promlxea  ronatltnlinn  to,  alt. 
Williams.  EicklcL     Labor  candidate, 

Wirt,  Wllllsm.  Altamcr-aea»nil. 
Opinion  on  Soalh  Carollno  Ni-gn) 
Beamnn  Act,  203;  sppoluted  Attor- 
ney.Qeneral,  433. 

Women,  Rnoka  lor,  Chnmrtw  snA 
titles.  2TT.  278:  wage*  of,  123;  con- 
dition of.  In  cities.  122. 

Women's  msgnilnea.  2Tn,   note. 

Wool.     FennsylvnnlH   tsnners 
fmther    proleetli-      *     '"~' 


Wells.  dld( 
Western  _Keaei 

Weal 


While. 


:    mil    I 


tsTor 
-  .  _  .  WO. 
ibiirg    CnnvtO- 


246,  247;   renimniendallaB  ^ 
i.'nnventlon.  250.  2r,1. 
Wool^trowern.     CbII  of  Pen 

for  a  convention,  llt27.  2:" 


nnir|v«nl 


dieu  and  call  far  HarrtflbnTg  Cod- 
Teatton,  182T.  24U,  Z4T. 

Woollen  Induatrr.  In  New  England 
and  Middle  Statea,  220,  230;  laroca 
protectlTe  tariff,  232;  effect  of  act 
of  1824  Dpon.  240,  247:  home  and 
EnKllBb  competition,  240:  depres- 
aloQ  ot,  182U,  240^^42;  increased 
urotectlOD  BODsht,  241,  242,  245- 
E4Ti  recommendation  ol  HarrlabuTg 

■■  WorkerlBDi,"  107-109. 

Worklns  dar.  I^ngtb  of,  SI,  S5i 
BtrlkeB  to  sborten.  04. 

WorklDK-men.     (.'onditlon  of,  83,  84, 


iFrikcs 


and   1 


86;  Tien  tuws.  80;  cuicr  yui.ut-n,  mf 
ST:  demand  free  Bcboala.  S7;  Fro 
EuQulrera  take  up  ibclr  cbubc,  SS 
Francea  Wright,  BT:  Free  Knqnlce 
founded.  UU;  w oriel ng-mau's  pari; 
In__Nc«    York   city,  M:   plotfornj 


orer    It,    102-103;    trade    aaaoda- 


PhllndelphU,  104-100:  labor  partlea 
in  New  York  clt;  and  Btate,  "" 


103-104;  a  Worklns-m 


Srliii:ipie4,    xiM-xm;    anu   id    ^qjiu- 
elpblo,  104-105;  spread  of  tbe  Froe 
Enquirers,  105-106. 
Wright,     John    C,     HepreaentatlTe. 
Delegate  to  Harrlsburg  CooTentlon. 

Wright,    Silas.     Position   on  an   ts- 
creuaed  tariff.  S61. 

XorklnoB.     Mexican   political  part;, 

G41. 
Young    Ladles'^  Mentor,    and    other 

Zlon's    Herald.      UetbodlBt    weekly, 
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